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Digging  200  Bushels  an  Hour 


All  You  Can  Ask  in  a  Car 
— the  Maxwell 


The  day's  work  is  done. 

The  lamps  shine  cheerily.  All  is  quiet 
and  serene  in  the  home. 

Now — let's  sit  down  and  talk  about 
that  motor  car  you  want  to  buy. 

You  are  exacting  in  your  ideas  about 
motor  cars.  You  demand  mechanical 
efficiency,  economy,  and  a  smart  appear- 
ance. 

That  is  why  we  affirm  that  the  Max- 
well is  your  car,  above  all  others. 

Mechanical  efficiency !  We  are  pleased 
and  proud  to  discuss  Maxwell  efficiency 
with  you. 

The  Maxwell  builders- have  only  one 
chassis  model,  which  is  never  fundamen- 
tally changed,  but  constantly  improved 
and  refined. 

Four  years  of  concentration  by  one 
of  the  largest  organizations  in  the  motor 
car  business  has  brought  the  one  Max- 
Well  model  to  the  pinnacle  of  mechan- 
ical perfection. 

The  engine  is  without  a 
peer.  The  smooth  clutch 
runs  in  oil.   The  perfected 


transmission  is  efficient  and  trouble- 
proof.  The  mighty  axles  laugh  at  strains 
of  the  road. 

This  mechanical  efficiency  bears  fruit 
in  economy  of  operation.  Thousands  of 
Maxwell  owners  run  their  cars  at  a  cost 
of  $6  to  $8  a  month. 

This  year  we  have  lengthened  the 
wheelbase  six  inches  and  have  put  in 
6-inch  instead  of  3-inch  steel  frames. 

But  we  have  not  added  one  pound  to 
the  lightweight  Maxwell. 

And,  having  perfected  the  Maxwell 
mechanically,  we  are  now  enhancing  and 
perfecting  its  beauty. 

This  year  the  windshield  is  sloped,  the 
body  lines  more  graceful,  and  the  body 
roomier. 

The  Maxwell  has  the  same  style  today 
as  the  up-to-date  models  of  the  highest 
priced  cars. 

Visit  your  nearest  dealer.  See  the 
Maxwell.  Get  the  figures  on  the  car's 
records  and  performances. 

Then,  we  know  you  will  insist  on  own- 
ing a  Maxwell. 


Roadster  «7£5 
Berline  tl095 
Sedan  tJ096 


Touring  Car  $745 


Write  Today 
for  Catalog  W, 


Motor  Sales  Corporation 


All  prim 

f.  o.  b. 
Detroit 


Detroit 
Michigan 
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Sea  Power  and  the  Submarine 

How  Superior  Naval  Strength  Sounds  the  Knell  on  German  Victory 


AN  AMERICAN  newspaper  editor  prophesied  this 
l\  Great  War.  His  articles  in  July,  19 14, 'amazed 
people  so  that  they  asked,  "What  army  officer  is 
writing  those  articles?"  He  is  a  newspaper  man  who 
has  studied  military  strategy  for  eighteen  years, 
since  he  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  has 
been  his  recreation  and  hobby  outside  of  his  avork. 

He  was  at  Verdun — many  feet  underground  you 
may  be  certain — when  that  great  battle  was  being 
fought.  Last  spring  he  crossed  the  submarine-in- 
fested Atlantic  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  western 
front.  By  strange  coincidence  the  Germans  began 
their  "strategic"  25-mile  retreat  from  the  Somme 
district  while  he  was.  visiting  it. 

This  American  newspaper  editor,  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  is  the  author 
of  this  article.  That  Mr. 
Simonds  is  one  of  the 
best  military  writers 
the  Great  War  has  pro- 
duced I  leave  for  you  to 
decide — after  you  have 
read  this  article. 

The  Editor. 

IONG  before  the 
present  conflict 
an  American 
i  admiral  had 
— ^"laid  down  the 
value  of  sea  power  in 
the  wars  of  the  past 
and  estimated  its  pros- 
pective influence  upon 
the  next  war.  For  Brit- 
ain and  for  Germany 
Admiral  Mahan's  vari- 
ous volumes  became  the 
law  and  the  gospel  in 
naval  history,  and  to 
the  •  first  book  is  as- 
cribed the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor's  change 
of  policy,  which  brought 
his  country  and  Great 
Britain  to  war  and  now 
has  involved  the  United 
States. 

Sea  power  in  all  the 
great  conflicts  of  the 
past  was  not  immedi- 
ately decisive.  Admiral 
Mahan  has  pointed  out 
at  great  length  and 
with  a  wealth  of  detail 
how  the  French  were 
able,  both  under  Louis 
XIV  and  under  Na- 
poleon, to  win  not  only 
a  great  many  cam- 
paigns but  Continental 
supremacy,  only  to  lose 
it  in  the  end  because 
they  were  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  sea  power. 

In  our  own  War  of  Independence  the  decisive  vic- 
tory of  Yorktown  came  when  Britain  had  temporarily 
lost  control  of  the  water  on  American  coasts.  Yet  in 
1871  all  the  French  supremacy  over  the  Germans  at 
sea  did  not  avail  to  save  the  French,  because  the 
decision  could  be  had  on  land,  and  was  had.  In  our 
own  Civil  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  North  used  the 
blockade  to  its  uttermost.  The  possession  of  sea  power 
contributed  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  South. 

What  so  far  has  been  the  new  lesson  of  sea  power 
in  the  greatest  struggle  of  history?  How  far.  has 
that  policy  known  as  Navalism  justified  itself  in  con- 
flict with  the  rival  doctrine  of  Militarism? 

Even  at  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  to  say 
unqualifiedly  that  naval  power  has  achieved  all  that 
was  expected  it  could  achieve.  So  far  it  has  supplied 
the  single  decisive  element  in  the  whole  struggle. 
British  sea  power — and  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  dis- 
cuss the  relatively  minor  part  played  by  the  Russian, 
the  Italian,  or  even  the  French,  navies — won  the  war, 
as  far  as  the  water  was  concerned,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  conflict,  and  without  battle,  and  now  to  these 
fleets  have  been  added  that  of  our  own  country. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
three  years  ago,  Germany  became  an  isolated  nation 
so  far  as  the  sea  was  concerned,  save  only  for  the 
Baltic.  First  of  all  her  merchant  marine  was  swept 
from  the  seas  or  interned  in  neutral  ports.  Almost 
with  the  first  note  of  the  call  to  arms,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  the  great  German  seaport  cities,  were  para- 
lyzed ;  they  have  been  paralyzed  ever  since. 

Next,  within  a  time  that  was  brief,  however  long  it 
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seemed  at  the  moment,  there  were  swept  from  the  sea 
the  few  German  warships  which  were  in  foreign  sta- 
tions "when  the  struggle  began.  The  Emden  and  the 
Konigsberg  won  momentary  success  and  lasting 
glory,  but  only  for  the  first  few  months.  Admiral  von 
Spee's  squadron,  after  one  success,  the  greatest,  by 
the  way,  in  German  naval  history,  was  destroyed  by 
Sturdee's  British  squadron.  All  oceans  were  open  to 
the  Allies'  commerce — closed  to  the  German  flag. 

Never  had  a  victory  been  so  complete.  Even  in  the 
Napoleonic  and  earlier  conflicts  the  merchant  vessels 
and  the  warships  of  Britain's  enemies  kept  the  sea, 
and  some  sea-borne  trade  persisted.  Napoleon  took 
an  army  to  Egypt  and  escaped  home  despite  British 
command  of  the  water.    But  under  the  conditions  of 
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steam  navigation  sea  power  became  for  the  time  being 
absolute  in  its  command. 

The  first  result  of  the  victory  of  sea  power  in  the 
present  war,  of  the  demonstration  that  British  sea 
power  was  supreme,  was  the  transportation  to  France 
of  the  expeditionary  army  which  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  defeat  of  the  first  German  invasion, 
aiding  materially  in  blocking  the  first  great  German 
bid  for  a  decision  on  land,  and  was  th°  decisive  factor, 
perhaps,  in  halting  the  second  German  advance — that 
directed  at  the  English  Channel. 

A  Decision  Now  Seems  Certain 

FROM  that  day  to  this,  thanks  to  British  sea  power, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  troops  have  been  car- 
ried to  France  from  Great  Britain  and  from  the 
colonies;  the  British  reinforcements  for  France, 
amounting  to  two  or  more  millions  now,  have  broken 
the  deadlock  in  the  west.  Now  that  the  United  States 
has  entered  the  conflict  a  decision  on  the  western 
front  seems  certain. 

In  the  same  fashion  sea  power  has  made  it  possible 
"to  transport  armies  to  Egypt  and  roll  back  the  Turks 
in  defeat,  to  send  armies  to  Gallipoli,  which,  to  be 
sure,  failed,  but  no  more  signally  than  several  expe- 
ditions directed  against  Napoleon.  But  beyond  all 
else,  sea  power,  before  America  entered  the  war,  en- 
abled unprepared  Britain,  partially  unready  France, 
to  turn  to  their  own  uses  the  whole  industrial  ma- 
chinery of  neutral  nations,  of  America  in  particular, 
to  equip  armies,  to  munition  and  supply  them  as 
neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  could  have  done. 


Half  the  advantage  of  superior  German  prepared- 
ness was  swept  away  when  the  British  fleet  made  it 
possible  to  transform  America  into  the  factory  and 
granary  of  the  Allies.  It  will  be  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory that  the  defeat  of  Germany  was  made  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  the  Germans  already  attribute 
to  American  help  the  protraction  of  the  war.  This 
is  the  contribution  of  sea  power. 

Against  sea  power  Germany  had  devised  the  sub- 
marine, or  rather  she  had  relied  upon  the  submarine. 
In  her  plans  it  played  the  part  of  the  old  privateer. 
It  was  a  commerce  destroyer,  and  what  it  undertook 
to  do  was  to  prey  upon  commerce,  upon  the  commerce 
on  which  depended  the  very  life  of  Great  Britain, 
since  without  imports  she  would  starve  to  death. 

Yet  despite  all  the  -sen- 
sational successes  of  the 
submarine,  it  has  failed 
in  its  purpose.  It  has 
not  isolated  Britain,  it 
has  not  produced  star- 
vation, it  has  not  even 
interrupted  the  flow  of 
munitions  or  of  supplies 
for  the  allied  armies. 
It  has  sunk  many  mer- 
chantmen, but  it  will 
not  be  the  deciding  fac- 
tor in  the  war. 

As  to  the  war  fleets, 
across  the  narrow  sea 
between  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  the  Kiel 
Canal,  the  great  battle 
fleets  watch  each  other, 
but  the  German  is  too 
hopelessly  outnumbered 
to  come  out :  it  is  at  bay, 
besieged;  it  can  come 
out  as  could  the  Span- 
ish fleet  at  Santiago, 
but  in  all  probability 
only  to  face  the  same 
fate. 

Never  in  the  whole 
history  of  war  has  there 
been  a  more  complete 
decision  for  superior 
naval  power.  Not  more 
complete,  in  fact,  was 
the  triumph  of  the 
North  over  the  South, 
which  was  not  a  sea 
power.  So  far  as  it  is 
now  possible  to  see 
there  is  no  chance  to 
challenge  sea  power  on 
water:  it  can  only  be 
challenged  upon  land ; 
that  is,  only  on  land  can 
Germany  win,  and  there 
she  must  win  such  suc- 
cess as  will  bring  the 
sea  power  of  the  Allies  to  its  knees. 

This  was  the  old  Napoleonic  problem,  but  with  a 
difference.  Napoleon  was  able  to  get  a  decision  on 
land  as  absolute  at  the  moment  as  Britain's  on  sea. 
But  Germany  has  extracted  no  surrender  from  her 
enemies.  Napoleon  made  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia give  over  the  war  and  sue  for  peace.  He  made 
Austria  surrender  a  second  time  at  Wagram.  He 
even  swept  a  British  expeditionary  army  out  of  Spain. 

Beside  the  Napoleonic  success,  Germany's  victories 
to  the  present  moment  are  all  victories  in  territory, 
not  in  nations.  But  when  Napoleon  had  conquered 
the  Continent  there  was  left  Britain,  safe  behind  her 
sea  power  and  still  able  and  willing  to  fight  on.  He 
had  gone,  in  his  early  days,  to  Egypt  to  strike  at 
Britain,  and  failed. 

But  in  his  whole  career  he  failed  to  set  foot  on 
British  soil  or  to  conquer  a  British  colony  or  province 
which  would  so  ^ripple  Britain  as  to  compel  or  per- 
suade her  to  consider  peace.  So  he  was  forced  to  fight 
on,  for  British  money  and  British  diplomacy  raised 
new  wars  in  Spain,  in  Russia,  until  at  last  France 
was  worn  out,  while  Great  Britain,  uninvaded,  with 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  in  her  hands, 
remained  unwasted  and  uncrippled. 

Thus  sea  power  wore  out  land  power ;  it  made  many- 
victories  on  land  but  of  passing  value;  it  raised 
new  armies,  new  insurrections,  new  wars,  and  it  was 
always  immune  itself  from  injury.  In  the  end  it  pre- 
vailed because  France  could  not  forever  tight  the 
world.  It  tempted  Napoleon  to  annex  province  after 
province,  to  close  the  ports  to  British  commerce;  it 
led  him  to  Russia  and  to  Spain,  [continued  on  page  21J 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  Call  of  Baby  Beef 

City  Consumers  Want  the  Small,  High-Quality  Cuts  of  Meat 


THIS  is  the  day  of  baby  beef.  A  thirteen  - 
months-old  steer  was  grand  champion  of  the 
1916  International  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chi- 
cago. The  kind  of  cattle  that  our  grand- 
fathers drove  from  Virginia  and  sold  on  foot 
in  New  York  City  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
cattle  weighing  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  and  from 
three  to  five  years  old,  do  not  now  meet  the  market 
demands.  The  consumer  is  calling  for  the  small, 
high-quality  cuts  of  meat.  At  present  prices  asked 
for  steak  the  average  man  cannot  afford  a  porter- 
house from  a  large  animal.  Owing  to  advances  in 
land  values,  to  greatly  increased  cost  of  feed,  and  to 
higher  wages  paid  farm  .help,  few  feeders  can  afford 
to  hold  their  cattle  to  advanced  ages.  The  use  of 
better  bulls  has  hastened  early  maturity,  so  that  we 
find  calves  of  from  ten  to  twenty  months  of  age 
carrying  as  much  high-quality  meat  as  was  formerly 
carried  by  the  aged  steer. 

Advocates  of  baby  beeves  also  claim  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  better  gains  on  young  cattle.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  herd  on  hand  may  be  smaller 
than  when  older  cattle  are  carried  two  or  three  years 
and  then  finished.  This  is  an  item  where  pastures 
are  limited.  The  demand  for  baby  beef  is  also  more 
stable  than  for  aged  animals.  The  aged  steer  may 
occasionally  come  into  his  own,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
present  time  when  war  has  made  abnormal  condi- 
tions, but  always  the  market  is  keen  for  the  well-fat- 
tened calf. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  not  be  understood 
that  every  man  who  feeds  cattle  should  go  in  for  baby 
beeves.  The  poor-quality  steer  is  not  adapted  to  the 
making  of  baby  beef,  but  should  be  fed  for  a  longer 
period.  The  calf  or 
yearling  also  requires 
more  grain  and  concen- 
trates than  does  the 
aged  animal.  Further- 
more, the  making  of 
baby  beef  is  a  special- 
ized business,  a  business 
in  which  not  every  man 
can  hope  to  succeed. 

Here  and  there 
throughout  the  corn  belt 
may  be  found  farmers, 
generally  men  who  feed 
only  one  or  two  car- 
loads of  calves  at  a 
time,  who  have  brought 
the  business  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Such 
a  man  is  Turner  Gillas- 
pie  of  Boone  County, 
Missouri.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Mr.  Gillaspie, 
then  a  young  man, 
bought  of  his  sister  80 
acres  of  land,  her  half 
of  the  old  home  place, 
paying  $22.50  an  acre. 
The  next  summer  was 
one  of  poor  crops,  ow- 
ing to  a  disastrous 
drought.  Mr.  Gillaspie 
was  discouraged,  and 
offered  to  take  $27.50 
an  acre  for  the  80  acres 
which  he  had  bought, 
and  for  a  like  tract 
which  he  had  previously 
acquired.  But  there 
were  no  buyers.  The 
fact  that  there  were 
none  Mr.  Gillaspie  now 
looks  upon  as  a  bit  of 
good  fortune.  "Why," 
said  he  in  speaking  of 
the  price  he  put  upon 
his  land  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  "if  that 

man  had  taken  me  up  I  would  have  been  ruined." 
Now,  after  continuous  cattle-feeding — and  this  means 
soil-feeding — the  place  is  worth  $150  an  acre  and  Mr. 
Gillaspie  has  money  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Gillaspie  never  feeds  more  than  one  carload  of 
cattle  at  a  time,  but  he  has  for  many  years  been  a 
consistent  and  successful  feeder  and  maker  of  baby 
beeves  of  the  highest  quality.  As  far  back  as  De- 
cember, 1909,  a  carload  of  cattle  which  had  been  fed 
by  Mr.  Gillaspie  sold  on  the  St.  Louis  market  at 
$10.50  a  hundredweight.  This,  at  that  time,  was  a 
very  unusual  price  for  steers,  and  especially  for  cat- 
tle weighing  around  1,250  pounds.  On  September 
24,  1912,  24  head  of  1,187-pound  yearlings  from  the 
Gillaspie  farm  sold  at  the  St.  Louis  Stockyards  at 
$10.65.  These  cattle  had  been  previously  contracted 
to  Boone  County  buyers  at  $9.50  a  hundredweight. 
In  1915  the  Gillaspie  cattle  were  contracted  at  $10.50 
a  hundred,  home  weights,  and  sold  at  $10.85  in  St. 
Louis.  Last  year  25  head,  averaging  1,280  pounds, 
were  contracted  to  go  at  $10.  These  cattle  sold  on  the 
St.  Louis  market  at  $10.75,  with  one  out,  making  the 
average  price  for  the  load  $10.68  a  hundredweight. 

For  calves  contracted  in  April  and  marketed  in 
July  of  this  year  (1917)  Mr.  Gillaspie  received  14 
cents  a  pound,  doubtless  the  highest  farm  price  ever 
paid  for  a  carload  of  Missouri  market  cattle.  These 
beeves,  marketed  rather  too  early  to  be  in  the  best 
of  bloom,  averaged  1,142  pounds  and  brought  the 
feeder  $3,997.28. 

The  foregoing  prices  largely  speak  for  themselves. 
They  tell  of  a  master  feeder  and  of  high  quality  with 
which  to  begin.  They  do  not,  however,  disclose  the 
real  secret  of  making  baby  beef  as  Mr.  Gillaspie  has 
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developed  it.  In  order  fully  to  understand  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  man  and  of  his 

methods. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Gillaspie  insists  upon  quality. 
Late  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  he  buys  a  carload  of 
calves,  the  very  best  that  he  can  get  by  scouring  a 
large  territory.  Usually  25  head  of  calves  are  pur- 
chased. The  average  cost  a  head  has  increased  rap- 
idly during  the  last  few  years.  In  1911  this»eost  was 
$26  a  head.  By  1912  it  had  gone  to  $36,  while  the 
carload  just  marketed  represented  an  initial  cost  of 
$60  a  head.  The  cost  of  feed  has  also  advanced  in 
almost  equal  proportion.  Even  as  recently  as  five 
years  ago  corn  could  be  had  at  75  to  80  cents  a 
bushel,  and  cottonseed  meal  at  $33  a  ton.  The  car- 
load of  calves  that  were  just  finished  had  eaten  cot- 
tonseed feed  costing  $46  a  ton,  and  corn  worth  twice 
what  it  was  five  years  ago.  So  let  no  one  think  that 
this  Missourian  is  getting  fabulously  rich. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gillaspie  is  not  failing. 
Rather  is  he  succeeding  splendidly.  Each  year  he  is 
adding  a  little  to  his  bank  account  and  more  to  his 
soil  account.  While  the  exclusive  grain  farm,  with- 
out proper  rotations,  is  growing  poorer  and  less  pro- 
ductive, his  acres  are  each  year  increasing  their 
productive  power  and  growing  in  value. 

In  a  conversation  a  few  weeks  ago  with  Mr.  Gil- 
laspie he  stated  that  the  first  cost  of  the  calves  fed 
this  year  was  $1,500,  and  that  he  figured  that  this, 
with  the  feed  bill,  pasture,  interest  and  all,  amounted 
to  $3,000.  Mr.  Gillaspie  figures  that  the  principal 
profit  comes  through  the  hogs  that  run  after  these 
cattle.  A  few  months  ago  he  sold  24  hogs,  the  pigs 
from  three  sows,  at  14%  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  of 


pleasing  lines,  neatly  painted  and  set  in  a  nice  grove, 
is  a  real  home.  There  are  no  littered  lots,  no  ram- 
shackle fences,  no  sagging  gates,  on  the  Gillaspie 
farm.  All  outbuildings  are  painted  and  kept  in  the 
best  of  repair.  About  such  a  farm  there  is  no  need 
of  a  clean-up  day.  In  the  fields  good  crops  grow  out 
of  the  ground  because  it  is  good  ground.  Altogether, 
the  Gillaspie  farm  home  is  such  as  makes  for  the 
stability  of  the  nation. 


These  baby  beeves  were  sold  last  July  for  14  cents  a  pound  on  the  Missouri  farm  where 
marketed  too  early  to  be  well  finished,  the  25  head  averaged  1,142  pounds  and 


$825.  At  the  time  the  steers  were  delivered  he  still 
had  40  head  of  hogs  averaging  about  150  pounds. 

These  calves  were  placed  on  feed  December  1st,  and 
were  given  silage  at  first  only  once  a  day,  and  this  in 
the  morning,  with  corn  at  night,  until  May  1st.  They 
were  also  given  some  sheaf  oats  and  ear  corn.  Hay 
was  also  provided,  but  only  a  limited  quantity  was 
eaten.  Toward  the  end  of  the  finishing  period  cotton- 
seed meal  and  molasses  feed,  the  former  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  a  day  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  50 
pounds  a  day,  for  the  entire  bunch  of  steers,  was  fed. 

Usually  Markets  Late  in  Summer 

HERETOFORE  Mr.  Gillaspie  has  refused  to  con- 
tract his  calves  for  early  delivery,  preferring  to 
feed  them  on  until  late  summer  or  early  fall.  This 
year,  though,  when  he  had  a  chance  to  make  the  rec- 
ord sale  that  he  did,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so. 
This  early  delivery  meant  that  the  calves  did  not  have 
the  perfect  finish  which  has  characterized  those  of 
longer  feed.  This  fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
market  failed  to  show  the  strength  that  was  indicated 
a  few  months  previous,  caused  the  cattle  to  lose  money 
for  the  shippers.  Had  the  market  not  shown  unex- 
pected weakness  these  calves  should  have  sold  $1  a 
hundred  higher. 

To  speak  of  the  work  of  this  Missouri  feeder  and 
not  refer  to  his  farm  would  be  like  describing  Hamlet 
and  leaving  out  the  melancholy  Dane.  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 
Gillaspie — yes,  they  are  full  partners  in  farming — 
have  a  home  that  is  a  credit  to  the  neighborhood  and 
to  the  county.  It  is  not  a  pretentious  place.  There  is 
no  great  showy  house,  but  the  cottage,  designed  along 


Our  Food  Problem 

By  B.  F.  W.  THORPE 

SINCE  Herbert  Hoover  was  given  governmental 
authority  to  administer  and  safeguard  our  na- 
tion's food  supply,  every  consumer  of  foodstuffs 
at  .home  and  abroad  has  become  vitally  interested 
in  his  efforts.  Criticism  of  his  work  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  whenever  the  business  interest  of  indi- 
viduals must  suffer  in  consequence  of  interference 
with  established  custom  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  is  at  least  temporarily  forgotten. 
But  now  that  Mr.  Hoover's  plan  of  action  is  becoming 
better  understood,  as  evidenced  by  the  establishing  of 
what  under  existing  circumstances  will  be  considered 
a  fair  price  for  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year  and  next, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  security  developing  in  the  public 
mind.  This  feeling  is  based  on  the  belief  that  what- 
ever is  done  for  present  cheapening  and  conservation 
of  food  and  the  encouragement  of  an  increased  future 

supply  will  be  accom- 
plished not  by  a  one- 
man  dictum,  but  by  call- 
ing to  his  help  a  just 
and  fair  representation 
of  all  the  interests  af- 
fected. 

At  the  recent  Chicago 
conference,  when  Mr. 
Hoover  discussed  the 
present  food  situation 
and  future  outlook  be- 
fore the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  more  than  one 
hundred  farm  papers, 
the  fact  became  clear 
that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  entering  con- 
scientiously as  well  as 
zealously  into  its  work. 
At  this  conference  Mr. 
Hoover  showed  that  this 
country  could  not  fulfill 
its  claim  of  being  a 
Christian  nation  unless 
it  exerts  every  effort  to 
relieve  want  and  hun- 
ger among  those  who 
are  taking  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  for  world-wide 
freedom.  To  furnish 
even  the  scantiest  pos- 
sible sustenance  to  our 
allies  during  the  coming 
year,  we  must  export 
four  times  as  many 
bushels  of  wheat  and 
eight  times  the  normal 
quantity  of  other  cere- 
als. The  allied  coun- 
tries have  already  re- 
duced their  consumption 
of  foodstuffs  by  every 
device  of  which  loyalty 
is  capable.  In  order  to 
prevent  downright  fam- 
ine among  allied  and 
neutral  countries, 
America  must  restrict  the  demands  of  speculators, 
and  as  citizens  we  must  reduee  our  consumption  of 
those  foodstuffs  which  are  best  adapted  to  carrying 
abroad,  such  as  cured  meats,  grain,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  for  ourselves  substitute  those  foods  which 
we  have  in  abundance  but  are  more  perishable. 

But  even  more  vital  than  conservation  and  economy 
in  food  and  clothing,  this  conference  showed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  next  year's  increase  of  produc- 
tion of  all  staples,  and  particularly  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mal food.  The  experience  of  all  the  warring  nations 
is  a  unit  in  showing  that  animal  food,  and  fats  par- 
ticularly, cannot  long  be  omitted  from  the  diet  of 
soldiers  and  civilians  whose  work  requires  continued, 
energetic  action  of  mind  and  body,  without  great  loss 
of  efficiency.  The  European  supply  of  food  animals 
has  dwindled  very  low,  and  on  our  ability  to  furnish 
animal  food  and  fats  in  addition  to  staple  grains  will 
depend  the  efficiency  of  our  own  and  allied  troops, 
and  eventually  the  cause  which  we  have  espoused. 

In  closing  his  address  before  the  conference,  Mr. 
Hoover  said  that  he  had  watched  the  suffering  of  ten 
million  people  while  in  Europe  under  the  wrongs  of 
"dictatorship."  He  resents  the  title  "Dictator,"  and 
asserts  that  his  aim  is  to  make  his  work,  and  that  of 
those  engaged  with  him,  administrative.  He  said 
that  everything  he  did  would  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  everyone.  That  it  was  his  purpose  to  keep  wheat 
up  to  a  fair  price  so  farmers  would  raise  it.  To  be 
successful  in  his  job  of  food  administrator  Mr. 
Hoover  said:  "There  must  be  combined  effort.  For 
as  surely  as  we  were  fighting  for  freedom  in  1776,  we 
are  fighting  for  our  national  existence  and  our  na-, 
tional  fate  this  day  and  month,  1917." 


they  were  fed.  Although 
sold  for  $3,997.28 
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Sensible  Barn  Equipment 

Methods  of  Construction  and  Tested  Devices  That  Make  Work  Easier 


By  JOHN  COLEMAN 


Here  is  a  1,500-bushel  hollow-tile  corncrib.    The  core  which 
shows  at  the  top  of  the  crib  affords  good  ventilation 


H 


'OW  many  head  of  live  stock  shall  I  carry 
through  the  winter,  and  what  shall  I  feed 
them?"  This  question,  voiced  in  various 
ways,  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  thought, 
•  and  must  be  answered  before  cold  weather. 
A  good  farmer  friend  of  mine  for  whose  judgment  I 
have  had  great  respect  has  made  a  good  corn  crop 
and  will  sell  it  outright  this  year.  Formerly  he  has 
fed  steers  and  hogs  and  maintained  a  small  dairy,  but 
he  has  already  closed  out  his  live  stock  except  a  few 
cows  for  family  use. 

"What  is  there  to  gain,"  he  challenged,  "by  feeding, 
when  I  can  get  as  much  for  my  crops  just  as  they  are 
in  the  form  of  grain  as  I  can  in  the  form  of  milk, 
beef,  and  pork.  I  figure  that  the  help  I  should  have 
to  hire  would  cost  as  much  as  the  manure  is  worth. 
By  selling  the  grain  I  play  safe,  and  will  get  a  good 
rest  this  winter." 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  those  remarks,  but 
with  the  present  favorable  outlook  for  good  prices  on 
all  animal  products  such  an  attitude  is  rather  a  weak 
way  to  play  the  game.  Year  in  and  year  out,  cows 
and  hogs  are  about  as  good  a  money-making  combina- 
tion as  one  can  find.  And  with  milk  selling  for  around 
12  cents  a  quart  in  some  cities,  and  hogs  going  to  $20 
a  hundred,  those  who  have  the  courage  to  feed  high- 
priced  grain  will  stand  very  little  chance  of  losing. 

The  Time  to  Cull  Out  the  Slackers 

WHEN  personal  gain,  the  nation's  welfare,  and 
the  good  of  the  farm  are  all  considered,  the 
wisest  course,  I  believe,  is  to  closely  cull  all  the  live 
stock  on  the  farm,  not  forgetting  the  poultry,  and 
keep  only  the  best.  An  abundance  of  evidence  proves 
that  a  well-picked  dairy  herd,  comfortably  housed  and 
full-fed,  is  always  more  profitable  than  large  herds 
from  which  the  culls  have  not  been  separated.  I  men- 
tion dairy  herds  because  their  product  is  easily  meas- 
ured and  tested,  and  accurate  results  can  be  obtained. 
But  the  same  principle  applies  to  other  live  stock. 

Another  good  reason  for 
culling  the  herd  is  to  prevent 
overcrowding.  Advancing 
dairy  prices  have,  resulted 
during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  larger  herds,  and  I 
have  observed  that  only  in 
rare  cases  has  corresponding 
barn  room  been  provided. 
Overcrowding  and  underfeed- 
ing, which  usually  goes  with 
it,  invite  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mal ailments.  And  sickness 
among  live  stock  is  equivalent 
to  a  serious  waste.  A  sick 
cow  requires  extra  care,  her 
product  is  unsalable,  and  she 
is  often  a  menace  to  the  rest 
of  the  herd. 

The  greater  the  value  of 
live  stock  and  their  products, 
the  greater  care  we  should 
take  to  keep  the  farm  ani- 
mals not  only  healthy  but  also 
productive  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacity.  A  ventilating 
system  is  less  expensive  than 
the  loss  of  one  good  cow.  And, 
once  installed,  such  a  system 
goes  on  working  for  you  year 
after  year  without  cost  and 
with  little  attention.  There 
is  a  difference,  of  course,  be- 
tween a  comfortable  barn 
with  practical  conveniences 
and  a  luxurious  barn  main- 
tained for  show  purposes. 

Breeders  of  finely  bred 
stock  who  advertise  widely 
have  found  that  the  highest 
class  of  barn  equipment,  com- 
plete to  the  last  detail,  makes 
a   favorable   impression  on 


visitors  who  come  to  buy.  The  invest- 
ment in  fine  barns  pays  them  well.  Dairies 
producing  certified  milk,  or  specially  in- 
spected milk,  likewise  must  have  equip- 
ment of  the  finest  sort  to  win  and  main- 
tain the  confidence  of  their  customers. 
But  for  the  average  farm,  here  are  a  few 
moderate-priced  improvements  which 
combine  comfort  for  the  stock  with  con- 
venience for  the  men,  and  pay  dividends 
on  the  investment. 

An  indoor  system  of  watering  probably 
deserves  first  mention.  The  water  will 
at  least  be  warmer  than  in  an  outdoor 
tank,  and  especially  if  a  heater  is  pro- 
vided you  will  find  the  stock  will  drink 
more  water,  an  abundance  of  which  is 
essential  for  the  economical  production 
of  meat  and  milk. 

Concrete  floors  and  gutters  may  be 
mentioned  second.  These  will  help  to 
save  all  the  manure,  which  is  doubly  valu- 
able, considering  its  ability  to  increase 
next  year's  crop  yields.  They  also  make 
the  barn  rat-proof  and  more  easily 
cleaned. 

Next  is  a  system  of  overhead  carriers 
for  feed,  litter,  or  both.  Persons  who 
have  never  used  these  carriers  often  fail 
to  appreciate  that  they  will  hold  as  much 
as  15  bushels,  and  that  you  can  feed  a 
whole  row  of  cows  as  quickly  and  with 
less  work  than  you  can  three  or  four  when  the  feed 
must  be  carried  by  hand. 

Ventilators  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  they 
may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  styles,  including  those 
which  in  midwinter  may  be  regu- 
lated to  retain  as  much  warm  air 
in  the  barn  as  desired.  A  dairyman 
I  was  talking  to  a  short  time  ago 
said  that  he  would  install  ventila- 
tors, but  he  was  afraid  his  cows 
would  be  in  a  draft.  That  is  just 
what  a  ventilating  system  prevents, 
as  the  air  in  the  barn  is  thoroughly 
purified  without  opening  doors  or 
windows.  Ventilators  also  cool  the 
barn  in  summer.  There  is  a  form 
of  ventilator  which  maintains  a 
circulation  of  cool  air  just  under 
the  roof. 

Finally  comes  the  matter  of  com- 
fortable stanchions  or  tie-ups. 
Profitable  dairying  in  the  winter 
time  depends  largely  on  imitating 
pasture  conditions.  This  means  suc- 
culent feed,  and  silage  is  a  fair 
substitute  for  grass.  It  also  means 
freedom,  which  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited when  animals  must  be  kept 
indoors.  But  modern  swinging 
stanchions  give  more  freedom  than 
the  old-fashioned  rigid  plank  stan- 
chions. And  here  is  another  mat- 
ter which  is  seldom  given  much 
thought :  In  winter  the  hours  of 
sunlight  are  few.  So  do  not  build 
into  your  barn  unnecessary  parti- 
tions or  cumbersome  stanchion 
frames,  or  anything  that  will  make 
the  barn  dark  and  gloomy.  Paint  and  whitewash  do 
wonders  in  brightening  a  stable,  but  they  do  not 
supply  the  warmth  and  cheer  of  direct  sunlight. 


Many  a  dark  and  gloomy  stable  could  be  made 
cheerful  and  far  more  healthful  to  the  cows  and  their 
caretakers  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  few  dollars 
invested  in  a  number  of  generous-sized  windows  suit- 
ably placed.  Germs  causing  practically  all  of  the 
dangerous  diseases  thrive  in  the  dark,  and  direct  sun- 
light is  an  effective  germicide.  Not  only  is  sunlight 
health  insurance  for  stock,  but  the  cheer,  comfort, 
and  contentment  that  sunlight  affords  counts  profit- 
ably in  milk  and  meat  production  when  the  animals 
must  spend  the  major  part  of  every  day  indoors. 

The  same  window  opening  properly  screened  in 
warm  weather  affords  free  circulation  of  air,  while 
barring  out  flies.  The  objection  sometimes  raised 
against  large  windows  as  a  means  of  losing  much 
warmth  by  radiation  at  night  can  be  readily  met  by 
using  inside  hinged  wooden  shutters,  or  spring-roller 
building-paper  shades. 


Tile  Corncribs 

By  M.  GLEN  KIRKPATRICK 

JHERE  are  several  reasons  why  the  farmers  in 
Dallas  County,  Iowa,  are  building  new  types  of 
cribs  in  which  to  store  their  corn.  One  reason 
is  that  they  want  a  building  which  will  last  for  many 
years.  Another  reason  is  that  they  refuse  to  be  pes- 
tered with  rats  and  mice  from  season  to  season.  Then, 
too,  the  new  hollow-block  cribs  which  they  are  build- 
ing are  not  any  more  expensive  than  the  wooden 
cribs  which  their  neighbors  are  erecting. 

Five  years  ago  one  of  these  new  cribs  was  built  on 


This  corncrib  is  a  means  of  storing  the  surplus  temporarily,  but  is 
wasteful  as  a  permanent  structure,  being  a  veritable  rat  heaven 
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Stanchions  and  stall  partitions  made  of  steel  do  not  shut  out  the  light,  and  consequently  help  make 

the  barn  bright  and  cheerful  as  well  as  sanitary 


a  farm  near  Adel,  and  now,  after  five  years  of  trial, 
the  farmers  who  live  near  have  decided  that  the 
blocks  are  good  material  for  such  use.   They  are  cut 

at  an  angle,  so  when  placed  in 
"a  wall  the  hollow  channel  will 
not  permit  the  rain  to  run 
into  the  crib,  for  the  tunnel 
in  the  block  slants  down  on 
the  outside.      -  _l 

To  keep  out  the  rats  and 
mice,  a  piece  of  fine  mesh 
screen  is  stretched  around  the 
inside  of  the  wall  to  a  height 
of  several  feet.  At  that 
height  a  piece  of  tin  is  laid  in 
between  the  blocks,  protrud- 
ing outside  the  wall.  This 
prevents  the  rodents  from 
climbing  above  the  screen. 

In  the  center  of  the  circu- 
lar block  cribs  is  a  core  some 
five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is 
built  of  hollow  blocks,  and 
acts  as  a  ventilating  tube  for 
the  crib.  It  extends  the  full 
height  of  the  crib. 

In  many  of  the  cribs  no 
lumber  is  used  at  all.  Even 
the  roofs  are  made  of  tile, 
which  overlap  in  such  a  way 
that  there  is  no  possibility  for 
water  to  leak  through.  The 
roofs  will  last  as  long  as  the 
walls  of  the  crib. 

Another  feature  of  the  crib 
is  the  floor.  Tiles  are  im- 
bedded in  the  cement  and  con- 
nect with  the  core  in  the 
center,  so  that  the  ventilation 
is  thorough. 

Corn  keeps  well  in  this  new 
type  of  crib  construction. 
Vermin  cannot  enter,  and  the 
buildings  are  almost  certain 
to  last  as  long  as  the  owner 
will  want  a  crib. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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Things  You  Don  t  See 

In  Other  Cars— Scores  of  Them 

Mitchell  sales  increased  160  per  cent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Sales  have  more  than 
trebled  since  we  adopted  our  present  standard  of 
100  per  cent  over  strength. 

One  great  reason  lies  in  our  doubled  margin  of 
safety.  We  have  made  the  Mitchell  a  lifetime  car. 
Every  vital  part  is  built  and  tested  for  twice  the 
needed  strength.  Now  half  the  world  over  men  are 
learning  how  the  Mitchell  car  endures.  Most  men 
who  buy  it,  probably,  will  never  wear  it  out.  But 
that  is  only  one  of  the  many  unique  attractions. 

31  Extra  Features 

The  Mitchell  has  31  costly  features  which  nearly 
all  cars  omit.  One  of  them  is  Bate  shock-absorbing 
springs  which  never  yet  have  broken.  In  beauty 
and  luxury,  it  excels  the  average  car  in  this  class 
by  at  least  25  per  cent 

It  combines  all  the  best  attractions  known  to 
motor  car  designers.  Before  designing  these  new 
Mitchells  our  experts  examined  257  show  models, 
so  that  nothing  would  be  missing. 

How  We  Afford  It 

Yet  the  Mitchell  price,  on  either  size,  is  below 
any  other  car  in  its  class.  The  reason  is,  we  save 
millions  of  dollars  through  factory  efficiency 
methods.  And  that  saving  pays  for  these  vast  extra 
values. 

This  45-acre  plant  was  built  and  equipped  by 
John  W.  Bate,  the  famous  efficiency  expert.  Every 
detail  has  been  designed  to  produce  a  fine  Six 
economically.  Here  we  build  the  whole  car — 
chassis  and  body — for  half  the  old-time  labor  cost 

That  is  how  we  offer  this  100  per  cent  over- 
strength.  That  is  how  we  include  so  many  attractions 
which  you  do  not  see  elsewhere. 

See  These  Models 

See  our  latest  models 
which  all  Mitchell  dealers 
now  show.  See  the  over- 
size parts,  the  added  beau- 
ties, the  31  extra  features. 
See  the  heat-fixed  finish, 
whose  lustre  defies  the 
weather.  When  you  buy  a 
fine  car,  you  are  bound  to 
choose  the  Mitchell  if  you 
know  it. 

If  you  don't  know  our 
nearest  dealer,  ask  us  for 
his  name. 
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TWO  SIZES 

€1  C  Mitchell — a  roomy  7-passenger 
tyliJ4Zf  Six,  with  127-inch  wheelbase  and 
a  highly  developed  48-horsepower  motor. 

Three- Passenger  Roadster,  $1490 
Club  Roadster.  $1550 
Sedan,  S2275.    Cabriolet,  $1960 
Coupe,  $2135.   Club  Sedan,  $2185 

Also  Town  Car  and  Limousine. 


4P 1  2  KJ  A  Mitchell  Junior — a  2  or  S-pas- 
«S' V  senger  Six  on  similar  lines,  with 
120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-horsepower 
motor.    J^-inch  smaller  bore. 

Club  Roadster,  $1280 
Sedan,  $1950        Coupe,  $1850 


I  All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Racine. 
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The  Editor's  Letter 

Royal  Relationship  and  the  War — By  Request 
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MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A.  1 
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AM  a  reader 
of  your  chats 
on  various 
subjects,"  writes 
a  farm  woman  in 
New  York  State 
whose  son  has 
been  called  in  the  first  draft,  "and  what 
I  now  ask  would  be  appreciated,  I  think, 
by  other  subscribers  as  well  as  myself. 
Please  explain  the  true  relationship  of 
the  present  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Germany  and  the  ex-Czar  of  Russia. 
Also  is  there  any  English  blood  in  the 
Kaiser  or  his  family  and  is  there  any 
German  blood  in  the  King  of  England 
or  members  of  his  family.  And  if  it  is 
all  a  family  quarrel,  please  explain  why 
the  flower  of  American  homes  should  be 
sacrificed  to  settle  a  quarrel  which  we 
had  no  part  in  starting." 

The  questions  asked  are  fair  ones. 
Parents  whose  sons  have  been  called  to 
the  colors  have  a  right  to  demand  such 
information.  Here  are  the  answers: 
The  Kaiser,  William  II  of  Germany,  is 
a  first  cousin  of  the  King  of  England. 
Frederick  III,  former  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, married  Victoria,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England, 
and  the  present  Kaiser  is  the  son  of  that 
union.  This  makes  the  Kaiser  a  grand- 
son of  the  former  Queen  of  England. 

King  George  V  of  England  is  of  Ger- 
man blood  to  the  following  extent: 
Queen  Victoria  married  her  cousin, 
Prince  Albert,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
German  duke.  Furthermore,  Queen  Vic- 
toria's mother  was  a  German  princess. 
The  Queen  spoke  English  with  a  decided 
German  accent  during  her  entire  life. 
Queen  Victoria's  first  son,  Edward,  be- 
came Edward  VII  of  England,  and  the 
present  King  George  V  is  his  son.  Thus 
the  King  of  England  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  are  not  only  cousins  but 
are  both  grandsons  of  former  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  royal  families  of  England  and 
Russia  are  related  in  a  similar  manner. 
Nicholas  II,  the  ex-Czar,  is  a  cousin  of 
King  George  of  England,  their  mothers 
being  sisters,  both  daughters  of  old 
King  Christian  of  Denmark.  The  ex- 
Czar  also  married  a  German  princess, 
who  happens  to  be  a  cousin  of  King 
George.  German  blood  is  well  repre- 
sented in  practically  all  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe,  but  is  especially  strong 
in  the  Romanoff  line.  The  Russian  im- 
perial family  has  married  so  extensively 
into.  German  royal  houses  that  their 
blood  is  practically  as  much  German  as 
the  Kaiser's. 

Princess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  sister  of 
the  Kaiser,  is  the  wife  of  ex-King  Con- 
stantine  of  Greece.  King  Albert  of 
heroic  Belgium  likewise  has  a  German 
wife,  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria. 
These  are  some  of  the  royal  personages 
whom  the  war  has  brought  into  promi- 
nence, but  there  is  a  similar  intermin- 
gling of  blood  in  the  royal  families  of 
Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  that  are  still  remaining 
neutral. 

THE  underlying  causes  of  the  War,  so 
obscure  at  first,  have  become  clearer 
each  succeeding  month.  Political  in- 
trigue in  Germany,  by  which  the  princely 
military  families  hoped  to  re-establish 
their  fast-waning  power  by  bringing 
about  a  conflict,  and  a  now  well-known 
plan  of  world  conquest,  politically  and 
commercially,  which  the  ruling  classes 
in  Germany  have  been  fostering,  are 
to-day  only  too  apparent. 

The  foundations  of  Germany's  dream 
for  a  greater  empire  were  laid  back  in 
1883,  when  Bismarck  dominated  the 
politics  and  diplomacy  of  central  Eu- 
rope, and  established  the  system  of 
alliances.  Trouble  was  brewing  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  Russian  troops 
were  threatening  the  Austrian  frontier. 
The  Czar  assured  Bismarck  that  peace 
would  be  maintained  if  Germany  would 
support  Russia.  But  Bismarck,  forced 
to  declare  in  favor  of  either  Russia  or 
Austria,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
latter,  and  later  Italy  was  induced  to 
join.  This  was  the  Triple  Alliance,  from 
which  Italy  diplomatically  managed  to 
excuse  herself. 

After  her  alliance  with  Austria,  Ger- 
many cultivated  the  friendship  of  Tur- 
key, and  soon  dreamed  of  an  empire 
extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  Asia 
Minor.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  initial  causes,  the  war  is  now  clearly 
the  resistance  of  democracy  to  despot- 


ism.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  royal 
families  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in 
so  far  as  it  com- 
plicates diplomacy 
and  influences 
leadership,  but  this  relationship  did  not 
bring  on  the  war.  If  anything,  it  has 
postponed  hostilities  in  some  cases. 
Greece,  for  instance,  would  no  doubt 
have  joined  the  Allies  much  earlier  save  . 
for  the  influence  of  Constantine's  Ger- j 
man  wife. 

IN  ANCIENT  times,  when  nations  were 
small,  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  one 
royal  house  to  the  princess  of  a  neigh- 
boring principality  was  a  popular  means 
of  preserving  peace.  But  such  a  flimsy 
foundation  is  of  little  import  -when  a 
monarch  becomes  mad  for  conquest  and 
big  nations  fight  for  their  lives.  When 
Napoleon  threatened  to  conquer  Europe, 
his  Austrian  father-in-law  was  one  of 
the  first  to  help  crush  him.  And  in  the 
present  war  we  must  remember  that 
royalty  is  a  less  important  factor  than 
in  the  past.  The  printing  , press  and 
modern  education  have  raised  the  aver- 
age intelligence  of  the  human  race  so 
that  most  any  civilized  nation  has  thou- 
sands of  men  qualified  to  direct  affairs 
of  state. 

The  people  of  one  nation  after  an- 
other have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
royal  families  should  either  be  "dispensed 
with  entirely  or  at  least  restricted  in 
their  authority.  Of  the  fifty-seven  na- 
tions on  the  globe  only  six  are  now 
absolute  monarchies,  and  these  are 
largely  in  the  Dark  Continent.  They 
are:  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  Morocco, 
Siam,  Oman,  and  Monaco.  Twenty-eight 
of  the  nations  are  republics,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-three  are  limited 
monarchies,  where  the  people  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  population  is  self- 
ruled.  The  principal  republics  are  the 
United  States,  France,  Portugal,  China, 
Russia,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru, 
and  Venezuela. 

Thus,  except  for  Canada,  practically 
all  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  made  up 
of  republics.  But  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  is  in  most 
respects  similar,  and  in  some  ways  even 
more  liberal,  than  our  own;  and  the 
royal  family  is  maintained  largely  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment.  But  the  English 
people  are  becoming  less  liberal  in  the 
annuities  paid  the  royal  family,  and  the 
dowries  to  princesses  are  limited  by 
Parliamentary  action.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  England  have  been  receiving 
about  $2,350,000  annually,  and  the  total 
expense  of  maintaining  the  royal  house- 
hold exceeds  three  million  dollars.  This 
figure  will  henceforth  be  reduced,  and 
some  of  the  estates  and  hunting  pre- 
serves heretofore  used  for  royal  pleas- 
ure are  being  converted  into  farm  land. 
The  ruler  of  Austria  receives  from  his 
people  over  $4,500,000  annually;  the 
Sultan's  income  is  $5,000,000;  the  Kaiser 
receives  nearly  $4,000,000,  plus  large 
incomes  from  the  imperial  estates ;  even 
the  King  of  Serbia  receives  $240,000. 
Prior  to  his  abdication,  the  Czar  was  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  world.  His  pri- 
vate estates  exceed  650,000,000  acres,  in 
addition  to  vast  forests  and  gold  mines. 

Thus,  out  of  the  carnage  of  war,  th« 
following  benefits  are  already  appear- 
ing. The  people  afflicted  with  sorrow 
and  burdened  by  taxation  are  less  toler- 
ant of  imperial  pomp.  They  are  de- 
manding the  division  of  royal  estates 
into  farms,  and  they  are  well  aware  that 
statesmen  who  have  risen  from  the 
common  people  have  ruled  more  wisely 
and  are  more  loved  by  the  people. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  New  York 
woman  whose  questions  prompted  these 
remarks:  "Although  the  royal  families 
of  Europe  are  closely  related,  the  war 
has  occurred  not  because  of  such  kin- 
ship but  in  spite  of  it.  The  struggle  is 
one  of  democracy  against  despotism,  of 
humanity  against  brutality.  The  cost  to 
this  generation  is  tremendous.  But 
those  who  in  thought,  word  and  deed  do 
their  bit  to  help  America  and  the  Allies 
win  are  helping  to  make  the  earth  safer 
from  wars  of  aggression  in  the  future 
and  a  better  place  in  which  our  posterity 
may  live  in  peace  and  happiness." 
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The  Country  Church 

The  Way  One  Such  Organization  Gets  170  Members 


JUST  as  sure  as  time  will  go  on  there 
will  be  fewer  country  churches.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  civilization.  Last 
year  statistics  told  us  there  were  more 
than  500  unused  country  churches  in 
Ohio  alone.  By  this  time  the  number 
must  have  increased  somewhat,  though 
the  increase  has  been  greater  than  it 
will  be  from  now  on,  I  feel  sure. 

The  church  I  attended  until  I  was 
twenty  years  old  is  abandoned.  The 
building  was  sold  to  a  contractor  re- 
cently for  $200.  It  cost  about  ten  times 
that  amount.  But  there  was  no  use  for 
a  church  there.  A  small  city  within 
three  and  one-half  miles  and  another 
thriving  church  within  four  miles  could 
easily  handle  this  congrega- 
tion— and  they  did.  What 
incentive  is  there  for  a  young 
person  to  attend  a  Young 
i  People's  meeting  where  the 
attendance  runs  about  ten 
persons  each  meeting?  There 
are  about  half  enough  people 
to  taice  part,  and  the  result 
is  a  dragging,  uninteresting 
meeting  almost  every  time. 
Besides  this,  a  small  congre- 
gation can  seldom  pay  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  sal- 
ary of  a  circuit  preacher. 

But  what  I  started  to  tell 
about  was  a  country  church 
that  does  things.  And  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to 
buck  up  against  the  things  I 
have  mentioned  is  why  they 
are  so  successful. 

The  church  is  located  in  the 
center  of  what  originally  was 
a  Scotch  settlement.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly called  Scotch  Ridge. 
Now,  of  course,  this  Scotch 
settlement  is  diluted  with 
nearly  every  kind  of  person, 
just  as  you  find  anywhere. 
This  church  draws  from  a 
radius  of  four  miles,  and  has 
now  a  membership  of  170 
persons. 

We  have  a'  resident  minis- 
ter. He  is  young  and  well  liked.  Though 
he  unfortunately  has  inherited  ideas 
which  do  not  allow  him  to  sanction 
things  that  are  very  much  a  combina- 
tion of  social  and  religious  work,  he  will 
in  time  no  odubt  see  the  broader  plan 
and  its  consequent  benefit  to  the  church 
itself  and  the  community. 

The  Church  a  Busy  Place 

As  it  is,  there  is  a  building  used  for 
worship  that  was  built  in  1903,  and  it 
cost  approximately  $6,000.  There  are 
services  twice  each  Sunday,  a  midweek 
prayer  meeting,  a  monthly  class  meet- 
ing, a  monthly  business  meeting  of  the 
Young  People's  Society,  and  other  social 
affairs  sandwiched  in  between  these  at 
times. 

Each  year  there  is  a  home-coming. 
This  event  includes  various  athletic 
and  speaking  contests,  and  fun  of  every 
good  old-fashioned  kind. 

The  basement  of  the  church  contains 
a  library  that  is  growing  and  will  later 
be  of  considerable  use  to  the  members 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  church.  Stoves 
and  dishes  and  tables  are  in  this  base- 
ment so  that  ice  cream  and  other  socials 
may  be  held  at 
any  time  without 
the  burdening  of 
any  member's 
home  with  the 
necessary  work  of 
such  an  affair. 
The  rooms  are 
large  enough  so 
that  various- 
games  are  always 
played  by  the  peo- 
ple after  the  sup- 
per is  out  of  the 
way. 

Here  the  ban- 
quets are  also 
held.  The  Sun- 
day-school super- 
intendent ar- 
ranged for  such 
an  affair  after  a 
contest  for  at- 
tendance and 
membership  was 
concluded.  The 
winning  side  was 
of  course  ban- 
queted by  the 
losers.  Toasts 
were  given  by 
several  of  the 
leaders  in  the  con- 
test, and  every- 
body enjoyed 
these  departures 


By  EARL  ROGERS 

from  the  sameness  usually  adhered  to 
in  country  churches. 

Speaking  contests  are  frequently  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  are  always  well  attended.  Other 
speaking  contests  are  also  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  church.  Usually  the 
collection  at  such  a  time  goes  to  the  win- 
ner of  the  contest.  Music  and  fun  are 
sandwiched  in  between  parts  of  such 
programs. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  first 
thirty  Sundays  of  this  year  in  this  Sun- 
day school  was  129.  This  is  low,  but  the 
preacher  who  should  be  among  us  is 
away  seeking  to  regain  health,  impaired 
through  overwork,  and  this  affects  the 


ment  of  the  various  social  activities  of 
the  church  is  run  each  week  in  the  coun- 
try daily  newspaper,  along  with  the  big- 
gest city  churches.  These  things  all  help 
to  make  it  the  live  country  church  that 
it  is. 


What  incentive  is  there  for  a  young  person  to  attend 
a  meeting  with  ten  persons  present  ? 


attendance.  Last  year  it  was  50  per 
cent  higher.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  Young  People's  meeting  for  the  last 
year,  including  the  monthly  business 
meeting,  was  40,  the  best  meeting  hav- 
ing 64  on  hand,  and  the  smallest  one  14. 

Now  you  wonder  why  this  church  can 
do  these  things  while  other  churches 
cannot,  or  do  not.  Well,  this  church  is 
located  at  equal  distance  between  two 
larger  towns.  Therefore  there  is  little 
drawing  away  to  these  larger  city 
churches.  The  farming  community  is 
first  class,  and  of  course  this  means 
money,  and  money  means  good  preach- 
ers and  buildings.  The  people  of  this 
church  see  the  uselessness  of  their  boys 
and  girls  going  away  for  entertain- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  they  see  where 
the  church  can  furnish  this.  This  church 
has  at  times  run  a  lecture  course  during 
the  winter  months.  And  in  holding  the 
young  people  on  the  farms  the  commu- 
nity is  an  exception.  When  they  marry 
they  usually  stay  there  too. 

Another  thing  well  worth  mentioning 
is  advertising.  When  there  is  a  contest 
of  any  kind,  bills  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  so  that  folks 
know  what  is  going  on.   The  announce- 


The  people  of  this  church  see  the  uselessness  of  their  boys  and  girls  going  away 
for  entertainment,  so  they  see  that  the  church  furnishes  it 


Let's  Not  Say  It 

Edgar  L.  Vincent 

WHAT  is  that  thing  in  you  and  me 
that  makes  us  double  up  our  fists 
and  want  to  strike  back  when  a  mean 
thing  is  said  about  us,  or  somebody  just 
looks  sneeringly  at  us  or  someone  who  is 
dear  to  us?  How  often  we  hear  it  said: 
"I  gave  him  back  as  good  as 
he  sent!  I'd  do  it  again  if  he 
did  that  to  me!"  And  the 
chances  are  we  would  do  and 
say  the  same  thing  if  we  were 
in  this  friend's  place,  for  we 
are  pretty  much  alike  in  this 
world.  A  blow  brings  back  a 
blow.  A  harsh  word  will  have 
its  answer.  But- is  it  the  best 
way? 

This  morning  you  said 
something  that  brought  the 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  Mary.  It 
was  a  busy  time  and  you  were 
a  little  bit  worried.  The 
words  slipped  out  before  you 
knew  it.  You  felt  ashamed 
of  it  the  moment  the  thing 
was  done,  but  you  were  gritty 
and  you  went  away  out  into 
the  field  without  making  it 
right  with  Mary.  You  did 
not  say  "Good-bye,"  as  usual. 
Maybe  you  did  not  even  kiss 
the  baby  or  look  at  the  good- 
wife  to  see  how  she  was  tak- 
ing it.  If  you  had,  you  would 
have  seen  a  drop  of  something 
shining  in  her  eye  which 
would  have  broken  your 
heart.  The  old  dog  knew 
something  was  wrong.  He 
went  with  you  out  to  your 
work,  but  he  did  not  feel  well. 
His  tail  had  a  sad  kind  of  droop  to  it, 
and  he  did  not  look  at  all  happy. 

You  did  not  have  a  very  good  time  of 
it  that  forenoon.  Things  did  not  go 
right,  somehow;  'they  never-  do  when 
conscience  is  alive  and  on  the  job.  The 
team  acted  the  worst  you  ever  saw  it 
act.  The  harness  broke  down.  The 
plow  point  snapped  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon.  That  meant  a  trip 
to  town  for  another.  You  had  to  unhitch 
and  go  to  the  house.  The  house?  What 
about  Mary  and  the  little  chap  and  that 
cross  word  this  morning? 

A  Vow  Not  to  be  Cross 

Ah,  away  out  to  meet  you  the  dear 
one  is  coming,  her  hand  holding  the  wee 
one  trudging  on  through  the  deep  grass. 
A  hand  is  waved  to  you.  Do  you  wave 
back  again?  Sure!  And  as  you  wave, 
something  as  big  as  a  mountain  rolls  off 
your  heart.  "She's  the  best  woman  in 
the  world!"  And  if  you  are  the  man 
you  ought  to  be,  you  then  and  there 
make  a  vow:  "Never  again  as  long  as 
I  live  will  I  hurt  Mary  that  way."  You 
will  do  your  best  to  keep  that  promise, 
too.  Nor  will  it  end  there.  You  know 
as  well  as  you 
want  to  know  that 
every  blow  you 
strike,  every  mean 
thing  you  say  to 
or  about  another, 
hurts  you  ten 
times  more  than 
it  does  anybody 
else.  That  old  say- 
ing, "Action  and 
reaction  are 
equal,"  is  not  true. 
Reaction  strikes  a 
death  blow,  while 
the  action  may  be 
only  a  tap  of  the 
finger. 

The  calm, 
steady,  self  -  con- 
trolled life  is  best. 
Sitting  on  the 
safety  valve  is  all 
right ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  wast- 
ing fire  in  getting 
up  steam  that  will 
only  burst  the 
boiler  if  it  is  not 
kept  under  con- 
trol? The  strong- 
est man  in  the 
world  is  the  man 
who  just  aches  to 
say  things  and 
doesn't. 


Thirty  Six 
Separate  Poisons 

\Ta  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
■E*-  of  Medicine  of  Great  Britain  the 
speakers  listed  thirty  six  separate 
poisons  which  are  generated  by  the 
decaying  waste  matter  in  the  lower 
intestines  of  a  constipated  person. 
These  poisons  cause  a  multitude  of 
serious  disorders.  Constipation  is 
dangerous. 

The  Nujol  treatment  for  constipa- 
tion has  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
eminent  medical  authority. 
Nujol  protects  the  system  against 
the  irritating  and  dangerous  poisons 
generated  by  constipation.  At  the 
same  time  the  effective  lubrication 
of  the  bowels  and  the  softening  of 
the  bowel  contents  by  Nujol  enables 
the  body  to  rid  itself  of  the  accumu- 
lated mass  of  decaying  matter  that  poisons  the 
whole  system.  The  healing  qualities  of  Nujol 
help  the  bowels  to  regain  normal  activity. 

Nujol  is  neither  a  drug  nor  irritant,  is  not  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  is  not  habit  forming,  does 
not  upset  the  stomach  nor  interfere  with  the 
process  of  digestion.  Nujol  is  pleasant  to  take, 
is  not  weakening  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  equally  suitable  for  children  and  adults. 
Send  for  booklet  on  Nujol  and  its  uses.  Insist 
on  the  genuine.  There  is  no  other  product  like 
Nujol. 

In  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trade-mark  only— 
never  in  bulk. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonno  New  Jersey 
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NOW- 


— paint  your  barn  and 
house  before  snow  flies. 

— paint  the  floors  in  the 
house,  give  the  kitchen 
walls  a  coat,  varnish  the 
woodwork  and  give  the 
stoves  or  registers  a  fresh 
coat  of  black  enamel. 

— get  everything  snug  and 
safe  outside  and  bright  and 
clean  inside  with 


High  Standard 

Stains — Paints 

—but  before  you  start  on  the  job,  call 
on  our  local  dealer  and  have  him  rec- 
ommend just  the  right  kind  of  Lowe 
Brothers  paints. 

Made  by 

3he  £om>  Brothers  Company 

497  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio 

Boston        New  York         Jersey  City  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


This 
Home  Book 
for 
Home 


Owners 

FREE 

On  Request 


TELLS  about  plumbing  —  good 
plumbing — standard  plumbing — 
for  convenience,  comfort  and  luxury 
in  Bath,  Kitchen  and  Laundry. 
If  you  have  running  water  in  your 
home — if  you  expect  to  build  or  re- 
model with  a  water  supply  —  you 
can  use  this  book  to  good  advantage. 

'Standard" 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

represent  highest  quality— long  manufactur- 
ing experience  —  wide  variety  of  styles  at 
reasonable  prices  to  meet  your  wishes. 
The  'Standard"  Green  and  Gold  Label  is  a 
pledge  of  satisfactory  service.  See  that  it  is 
on  the  plumbing  fixtures  you  buy,-  and  talk 
to  any  nearby  plumber  about  ^Standard 
Fixtures.   Write  for  the  book  today. 

Standard  Satiitasg  Co. 

Department  235  Pittsburgh 
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October  6,  1917 
Cost  of  Growing  Wheat 

NOW  that  the  Government  has  fixed 
the  price  of  wheat,  both  for  the 
1917  and  1918  crops,  the  question  of 
actual  cost  of  production  becomes  more 
interesting  than  ever.  What  is  the  aver- 
age cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat? 
Is  a  price  of  approximately  $2  a  bushel 
too  much?  Let  us  see.  A  few  years  ago 
the  cost  t>f  wheat  was  figured  at 
from  $10.50  to  $12.50  an  acre,  with  a 
few  estimates  running  above  or  below 
these  figures.  That  costs  have  greatly 
increased  since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war  all  must  admit. 

In  round  numbers  the  cost  of  an  acre 
of  wheat  averaging  15  bushels  is  now 
$20,  with  the  chances  for  still  greater 
cost  in  1918. 

Here  are  the  figures  showing  acre 
cost  of  wheat  in  a  leading  winter  wheat 
State:  Man  labor  12.8  hours  at  15 
cents  an  hour,  $1.92;  horse  labor  for 
27.3  hours  at  11%  cents  an  hour,  $3.14; 
interest  at  6  per  cent  on  $75  land,  $4.50 ; 
taxes,  25  cents;  upkeep,  30  cents;  seed 
(lYs  bushels)  at  $2.25,  $3.37;  use  of 
machinery,  80  cents;  1%  pounds  of 
twine  at  17  cents,  26  cents;  threshing- 
machine  hire  at  5  cents,  75  cents;  coal, 
15  cents;  marketing,  80  cents;  fertilizer, 
$4.00.    Total,  $20.24. 

That  these  figures  are  conservative 
appears  upon  the  closest  and  most  criti- 
cal study.  For  instance,  the  first  item, 
that  of  man  labor,  is  certainly  within 
reason.  We  very  much  doubt  if  farm 
labor  can  be  had  at  15  cents  an  hour. 
The  same  conservatism  applies  through- 
out, whether  the  item  be  cost  of  twine, 
threshing  bill,  or  taxes  on  land.  Some 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  figuring  in 
fertilizer  cost,  as  not  all  farmers  use 
commercial  fertilizers  for  wheat.  This 
is  quite  true,  but  all  wheat  takes  plant 
food  from  the  soil. 

A  15-bushel  crop  of  wheat  removes, 
in  the  grain  alone,  17.5  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 2.25  pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  4 
pounds  of  potassium.  Buy  these  ingre- 
dients in  the  form  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer and  see  how  much  you  will  have 
left  out  of  $4. 

So  with  a  15-bushel  crop  next  year, 
and  with  a  price  of  $2  a  bushel,  the 
wheat  grower  may  realize  $9.75  an  acre 
more  than  his  wheat  cost  him,  provided 
he  has  no  bad  luck.  On  a  40-acre  crop 
this  is  $390.  This  is  less  than  the  price 
of  a  good  team.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  when  we  remember  that  the  wheat 
grower  takes  his  chances  against  hail 
and  storm,  Hessian  fly,  and  winter-kill- 
ing. 

Withhold  that  "Swat" 

WE  NO  longer  swat  the  prospec- 
tive valuable  breeding  males 
among  our  dairy  and  swine  herds,  sheep 
and  goat  flocks,  when  a  year  of  their 
service  is  ended.  That  would  be  eco- 
nomic folly.  The  get  of  a  breeding  sire 
soon  proves  his  worth,  and  many  a 


proved  sire  has  doubled  and  quadrupled 
his  selling  value  by  the  uniformly  high 
excellence  of  his  progeny.  So  do  not  be 
carried  away  with  the  "swat  the  roos- 
ter" propaganda. 

When  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  cockerel  with  known  blue-blooded,  trap- 
nested  ancestry,  withhold  the  swat  until 
his  pullets  prove  his  right  to  live  or* 
doom  him  to  die.  A  good  breeding  male 
in  poultry  stock  handled  correctly  should 
live  to  serve  for  three  or  four  years. 

Buying  Young  Live  Stock  Right 

SUCCESSFUL  live-stock  feeders  say 
that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  is  to  get  the  young  stock  bought 
right.  Sometimes  a- man  is  a  good 
feeder  but  a  poor  trader,  or  it  may  be 
that  he  cannot  be  deceived  in  his  judg- 
ment of  live  stock  out  in  the  open  but 
will  fail  to  see  all  the  angles  when  trad- 
ing at  the  stockyards.  In  such  cases  it 
is  safer  to  let  a  commission  buyer  do  the 
buying.  If  this  commission  man  is  what 
he  ought  to  be,  he  is  familiar  with  the 
way  many  of  his  purchases  turn  out, 
which  makes  his  judgment  worth  some- 
thing. 

In  May  this  year  there  was  a  great 
demand  at  Kansas  City  for  Angora 
goats  to  put  on  brushy  land,  to  clear  it 
up.    Only  a  few  goats  were  coming  to 


Cover  the  Naked  Soil 

THE  outermost  soil  layer  of  Mother 
Earth  has  a  close  similarity  to  the 
skin  which  protects  the  Human  body. 
This  soil  covering  of  productive,  well- 
conditioned  land  is  injured  by  an  over- 
plus of  stagnant  water,  excessive  dry- 
ness, the  baking  and  hardening  effects 
of  summer's  heat,  and  the  heaving  and 
leaching  accompanying  winter's  frosts. 

The  skilled  farm  operator  tile-drains 
to  take  care  of  surplus  water,  and 
thereby  also  secures  fuller  use  of  the 
subsoil  moisture  remaining  and  the  fer- 
tility it  carries  in  solution.  Further, 
the  far-seeing  farmer  protects  his  soil 
surface  from  the  injurious  baking  effect 
of  summer  heat  by  means  of  an  insulat- 
ing surface  soil  stratum  of  material  rich 
in  vegetable  substance  like  decaying 
plant  roots,  stubble,  stable  manure,  and 
green-manure  crops. 

For  the  freezing,  heaving,  blowing, 
and  surface-washing  of  winter,  he  pro- 
vides a  fall-growing  cover  crop  to  pro- 
tect his  land  from  winter's  harsh  usage. 
This  growing  cover,  when  partly  killed, 
blankets  the  surface  and  effectively  pre- 
vents a  wastage  of  the  precious  plant 
food  which  still  is  held  in  the  living  root 
tissues  of  the  cover  crop,  ready  to  be 
given  up  to  the  early  needs  of  the 
spring-sown  crop. 


Rollin  Kirby  in  ' 
New  York  "World' 


Yelping  at  His  Heels 


market,  dry  weather  in  Texas  having 
made  the  season  a  month  late.  The  first 
goats  to  reach  the  market  sold  at  higher 
prices  than  had  ever  been  imagined  be- 
fore in  connection  with  goats,  good  An- 
goras for  browsing  purposes  selling  at 
$10.50  to  $11.25  a  hundred  pounds. 
These  prices  started  the  goats  to  moving 
to  market  more  freely,  and  prices  went 
down  fast  the  last  week  in  May.  Within 
two  days  the  price  was  $9  to  $10  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

At  that  stage  of  the  market  a  man 
who  had  some  brushy  land  to  be  cleared 
went  to  the  stockyards  to  buy  100  goats. 
He  bought  them  on  the  second  day  of 
the  break  in  prices,  when  they  were 
selling  at  $9  to  $10,  and  he  paid  $9  for 
his  goats.  He  bought  from  a  dealer, 
and  got  what  he  saw  in  the  pen,  but 
instead  of  getting  100  good  young  goats 
he  got  65  goats  of  that  kind,  and  35 
stag  goats.  The  65  goats  had  cost  the 
dealer  $11.25  a  few  days  previously,  but 
the  35  he  had  bought  that  same  morning 
at  $7  a  hundred.  All  the  goats  had 
horns  and  looked  alike,  except  that  the 
horns  of  the  stags  were  larger  and 
longer.  Thus  the  buyer  lost  almost  the 
entire  advantage  he  should  have  gained 
by  the  decline  in  prices. 


Our  Letter  Box 


A  Backward  Look  at  Prices 

Dear  Editor:  The  loudest  lament 
about  cost  of  living  is  now  coming  from 
those  who  have  not  felt  for  long  years 
the  pinch  of  trying  to  live  and  pay 
debts  from  the  meager  returns  secured 
from  farm  produce  when  the  consumer 
had  by  a  very  wide  margin  the  best  end 
of  the  bargain. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  the 
prices  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  dur- 
ing some  of  the  thirty-five  years  since 
we  entered  the  trucking  game  in  1882. 
It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  sell  large 
heads  of  cabbage  for  2%  cents  each — 
not  per  pound.  We  often  sold  apples, 
carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  onions,  and 
tomatoes,  all  at  the  same  price  per 
bushel — 25  cents.  All  this  produce  was 
in  first-class  shape  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  often  had  to  make  as  many 
as  four  trips  daily  to  prevent  our  crops 
from  going  to  waste  during  the  rush 
period.  The  consumer  got  his  produce 
for  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

During  manv  years  of  this  period 
there  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
consumer  to  save  money  when  the  pro- 
ducer was  workina:  practically  for  his 
board  and  a  very  little  clothing.  Many 
of  our  customers  and  others  all  over  the 
country  who  secured  produce  for  one 


half  its  cost  value  made  no  effort  to 
save,  and  now  they  feel  the  hardship  of 
high  prices.  A  few  took  advantage  of 
the  low  prices  of  produce  and  now  are 
able  to  live  comfortably. 

It  is  now  the  chance  for  farm  owners 
to  have  better  times,  and  it  will  enable 
the  many  who  are  carrying  heavy  mort- 
gages to  get  out  from  under  their  loads 
of  debt.  We  shall  have  to  face  hard- 
ships again  in  the  future,  and  now  is 
the  time  for  farm  owners  to  produce  as 
much  as  possible  and  use  their  income 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  must  re- 
cover the  use  of  the  word  "save"  as  a 
nation  and  make  saving  rather  than 
wasting  the  watchword. 

Anyone  with  a  desire  to  get  ahead  and 
a  fair  share  of  farming  sense,  coupled 
with  farming  experience,  can  now  win 
a  fair  competence  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  be  of  help  to  his  country  and 
the  world  at  the  same  time. 

McKinley  Dietz,  Nebraska. 

The  Wayside  Apple  Tree 

Dear  Editor:  When  I  was  a  boy, 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  there 
stood  beside  the  road  frpm  town,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  way  home,  a 
small  bushy  apple  tree  grown  from  some 
cast-away  core  far  in  the  past.  The  ap- 
ples ripened  in  November  and,  though 
sweet,  were  hard,  woody,  and  tough,  and 
hung  on  the  tree  all  winter. 

Traveling  home  on  winter  days  afoot, 
tired  out  with  my  heavy  basket  and 
hungry  as  a  bear  in  spring,  I  would  stop 
at  that  wayside  tree  and  devour  several 
of  the  apples,  blessing  the  hand  that 
planted  the  seed. 

In  other  countries  there  is  both  cus- 
tom and  law  which  compel  anyone  eat- 
ing fruit  along  the  road  to  plant  the 
seed  beside  it,  thus  furnishing  refresh- 
ment for  other  wayfarers  and  for  many 
birds. 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom  that  should  be 
followed  along  all  our  own  public  roads, 
and  many  a  tired,  hungry  traveler 
would  be  grateful  to  the  one  who  plant- 
ed it  on  the  roadside  to  furnish  shade, 
and  food  for  birds,  man,  and  beast. 

If  poor  people  stole  the  fruit,  plant  so 
many  as  to  be  plenty  for  all,  and  pun- 
ish the  knave  who  would  destroy  any 
fruit  or  nut  tree  of  any  kind,  even  on 
his  own  farm.  Benevolence  thinks  of 
other  weary  travelers,  selfishness  never 
does.     Clifford  E.  Davis,  Maryland. 

Would  Get  Rid  of  Dogs 

Dear  Editor  .  It  is  i  suggested  by 
some  writers  that  the  dog  be  taxed  in 
order  to  raise  a  war  revenue.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  there  are  vastly 
more  dogs  in  the  country  than  are 
needed.  They  are  a  continuous  menace 
to  the  sheep  industry,  since  the  losses 
from  sheep-killing  dogs  go  into  the 
millions  of  dollars  each  year,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Heretofore  the  dog 
nuisance  has  been  uncontrolled.  Legis- 
lators have  tried  to  control  the  dog  by 
taxation,  and  this  has  proved  a  failure. 

In  this  State,  Wesc  Virginia,  the  dog 
tax  rarely  pays  the  sheep  owner  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  assessed  damage. 
The  sheep  killed  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the 
owner  of  the  sheep,  but  it  is  also  a 
waste  of  food  to  the  world — just  as 
much  so  as  if  that  value  of  human  food 
had  been  sunk  by  a  ruthless  German 
submarine. 

In  this  time  of  war,  when  the  world 
is  short  of  food,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  economy  to  reduce  the  dog  population 
to  a  minimum.  The  tax  usually  levied 
on  the  dog  is  small  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  keep  of  the  dog.  The  food 
consumed  by  a  good-sized  dog  would 
keep  a  pig  growing  nicely.  The  towns, 
especially,  are  very  much  over-popu- 
lated with  dogs,  and  it  is  those  dogs 
that  are  the  worst  menace  to  the  sheep 
industry.  If  they  cannot  find  sheep  to 
chase  they  usually  can  find  hens'  nests 
to  break  up  or  some  other  mischief  to 
get  into. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  strong  talk 
about  stopping  the  breweries  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  grain.  Why  should  it 
not  be  well  to  make  it  a  matter  of  pa- 
triotism to  reduce  the  dog  population  to 
a  minimum  for  the  sake  of  economy  and 
as  a  war  measure?  Why  not  show  our 
devotion  to  our  country  by  giving  up  a 
few  million  worthless  dogs  and  turning 
the  food  they  consume  to  a  better  pur- 
pose and  also  give  our  farmers  a  chance 
to  grow  more  wool  and  mutton? 

A.  J.  Legg,  West  Virginia. 

Get  Cheaper  Sugar 

Dear  Editor:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  for  your  letters  in  regard 
to  rural  organizations  and  the  sugar 
markets.  Your  suggestions  will  save 
our  local  about  $1.50  per  hundredweight 
on  sugar.  Farm  and  Fireside  is  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  the  discussions  of  our 
local.  It  is  scarcely  two  months  oM, 
but  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  work 
it  has  accomplished. 

Orville  C.  Jeffers,-  Illinois. 
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King  Ranch  House,  Kingsville,  Texas 


PREFERRED  THE  COUNTRY  OVER 


Goodyear  Tires  are  fast  coming  to  be  looked  upon 
as  staple  merchandise. 

Like  sugar,  or  wheat,  they  have  a  known  quality 
and  value  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Whether  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire  from  the 
humblest  dealer  in  a  village  or  from  the  most  pre- 
tentious garage  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  the  same. 

They  are  all  of  a  kind — the  best  that  honest  pur- 
pose, fine  materials  and  expert  labor  can  produce. 

This  uniform  goodness  in  Goodyear  Tires  is 
responsible  for  the  widespread  preference  they  enjoy 
throughout  the  nation. 

They  lead  all  other  tires  in  sales,  and  their  leader- 
ship blankets  entire  America. 

The  hold  they  have  upon  public  favor  is  not  pow- 
erful in  the  cities  and  weak  in  the  country,  or  vice 
versa. 

It  is  evenly  strong  from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  distribution  of 
motor  cars  among  the  people. 

No  tire  which  is  not  uniformly  good  could 
attempt  this  continental  market. 

No  tire  which  is  not  strikingly  superior 
could  command  its  allegiance  as  Goodyear 
Tires  have  done. 

The  miles  they  give,  the  punishment  they 
stand,  the  untroubled  service  they  afford 
their  users,  have  won  adherents  against  the 
keenest  competition. 


Their  union  of  lasting  worth  and  true  economy  is 
expanding  their  domain  with  every  day. 

You  do  not  need  to  go  outside  your  own  neighbor- 
hood to  learn  how  good  these  tires  are. 

People  right  around  you  —  your  friend  across  the 
road,  perhaps,  or  over  the  hill — are  using  Goodyear 
Tires. 

Ask  one  of  these  users,  or  a  dozen  if  you  like, 
what  he  thinks  of  Goodyear  Tires  and  how  they 
serve  him. 

We  are  confident  that  he  will  earnestly  recommend 
Goodyears  for  your  next  equipment. 

Sometime  you  will  come  to  Goodyear  Tires,  and 
when  you  do,  you  will  feel  about  them  as  your 
neighbor. 

Sometime  you  will  be  recommending  them  to  other 
friends,  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  your  experience. 

When  you  do  come  to  them,  buy  them  of  the 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  near  you. 

He  will  help  you  get  from  them  the  final 
mile  we  have  built  into  them — that  is  his 
mission. 

Ask  him  about  Goodyear  Tubes  ■ — better 
tubes — and  what  they  mean  in  lowering 
tire  expense. 

And  ask  him  about  the  Goodyear  Tire- 
Saver  Kit,  a  means  of  tire  conservation  that 
certainly  should  be  in  your  car. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


AXO 


A    BIG    TOURING    CAR    FOR    5  PEOPLE 


Don't  Pay  $200  or  $300  More 
than  the  Saxon  "Six"  Price 


Are  these  $200  or  $300  higher- 
priced  cars  better  built?  Here 
are  facts  that  prove  they  .are 
not. 

Note  this.  One  car  selling  at 
$4,800  and  up,  uses  these  5  fea- 
tures— Timken  bearings,  Fedders 
radiator,  Spiral  bevel  gear,  semi- 
floating  axle,  Exide  storage  bat- 
tery— that  you  can  also  find  on 
Saxon  "Six"  at  $935. 

Another  car  selling  at  a  price 
over  $2,000  has  these  4  features 
—Timken  axles,  Timken  bear- 
ings, Spiral  bevel  gear,  Exide 
storage  battery — that  you  also 
find  on  Saxon  "Six." 

Still  another  car  priced  at  more 
than  $3,000  has  these  6  features 
— Timken  axles,  Timken  bear- 
ings, Fedders  radiator,  Spiral 
bevel  gear,  semi-floating  axle, 
Exide  storage  battery — you  also 


find  on  Saxon  "Six." 

And  another  car  selling  at  more 
than  $1,250  has  these  6  features 
— Timken  axles,  Timken  bear- 
ings, Stromberg  carburetor,  Fed- 
ders radiator,  Spiral  bevel  gear, 
semi-floating  axle — you  also  find 
in  Saxon  "Six." 

These  cars  cited  are  all  leaders 
in  their  respective  price  classes. 
The  features  cited  are  all  im- 
portant features. 

They  prove — as  nothing  else 
could  prove — that  Saxon  "Six" 
is  a  quality  car. 

There's  a  good  deal  more  we 
would  like  to  tell  you — -a  good 
deal  more  proof  we  can  give  that 
shows  the  wisdom  of  buying 
Saxon  "Six"  at  $935  rather  than 
paying  $200  or  $300  more.  The 
price  is  $935,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
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SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT 


Ha  17  Feat  are 


PATENTED 


EXCLUSIVE  IN 


FULLY  COVERED  BY  PATENTS 

The  one  man  feature  of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule  makes  this  the  most  economical  of  all  three-plow 
tractors  as  it  is  also  the  most  powerful.  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  second  man.  And  the 
wages  and  board  saved  soon  pay  for  the  "Mule." 

Imitators  Dare  Not  Copy  the  "Male's  Tail" 

Builders  of  other  tractors  recognizing  the  superiority  of  the  Steel  Mule's  one  man  feature  have 
tried  to  imitate  it.  But  its  principles  are  fully  covered  by  patents.  Others  DARE  not  copy  them 
or  use  it  without  making  their  customers  subject  to  the  patent  infringement  law.  No  other  three 
or  four  wheel  —  and  no  other  "  crawler  "  type  tractor  can  imitate  the  "  Mule's  tail "  without  in- 
fringing on  our  patents.  This  big  feature  is  one  of  several  which  reduces  the  Steel  Mule's 
operating  cost  to  its  extremely  low  figure. 


"Crawler"  Delivers  Most  Power 

The  "crawler"  is  another  big  factor  in  the  Steel 
Mule's  remarkable  popularity.  This  delivers 
more  power  at  the  drawbar  than  any  round 
wheel  tractor  in  the  three-plow  class  can  pro- 
duce. Regardless  of  soil  conditions,  the 
"crawler"  gets  a  firm  grip  and  delivers  a 
steady,  even,  powerful  pull. 


Costs  Little  to  Operate 

The  Steel  Mule  bums  kerosene,  a  much 
cheaper  fuel  than  gasoline — and  gets  ample 
power  out  of  it  to  furnish  a  pull  of  3,200 
pounds.  This  economy  plus  the  saving  of 
one  man's  wages  will  quickly  pay  the  pres- 
ent price  of  the  "  Mule."  Over  13  D.  H.  P. 


RpsprVP  TVftw'  Have  your  dealer  reserve  a  "Mule"  for  you — but  do  it 
'  NOW  before  the  present  supply  is  entirely  sold  out. 

Jolief  Oil  Tractor  Co.,  305  Benton  St.,  Joliet,  III. 
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Billions  for  Defense 

Financing'  the  War  a  Tremendous  Problem 

By  JOHN  SNURE 


Dept. 

M 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Sept.  24, 1917. 
-  ILLLIONS 
for  defense 
but  not  a 
cent  cor  tribute"  is 
a  famous  remark 
credited  to  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic.  To-day, 
to  bring  the  expression  anywhere  near 
up  to  date,  one  must  multiply  it  by  a 
thousand.  "Billions  for  defense"  is  the 
watchword  at  the  White  House  and  in 
Congress. 

When  war  was  declared  we  all  knew 
it  would  cost  heavily.  But  notions  as  to 
what  it  would  cost  were  vague.  Now, 
one  estimate  after  another  has  gone 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  Con- 
gress until  the  entire  sum  asked  for  the 
first  year  of  the  war  has  reached  the 
staggering  total  of  $21,000,000,000. 
About  one  third  of  this  total,  or  $7,000,- 
000,000,  is  for  loans  to  the  Allies. 

It  may  help  to  some  extent  to  con- 
ceive what  amounts  we  are  expending 
the  first  year  of  war  to  reflect  that  $21,- 
000,000,000  is  a  greater  sum  than  any 
annual  war  budget  of  any  other  nation 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War  for  North 
and  South  combined.  It  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  heretofore  engaged. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  Capitol  the 
other  day  that  to  meet  the  war  cost  this 
year  Uncle  Sam  would  have  to  spend 
all  his  ready  cash  twice-  On  a  per- 
capita  basis  it  means  $210  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  war  goes  on  for  another 
year  after  this  one,  at  least  as  much 
more  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  will  begin  July  1,  1918.  Two 
years  of  war  will  cost  the  United  States 
anywhere  from  $40,000,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000,000. 

War  Department  experts  predict  the 
war  will  last  three  years.  Judson  C. 
Welliver,  writing  home  from  London, 
says  many  there  believe  the  war  will 
last  five  years.  All  of  us  hope  and 
pray  that  it  will  soon  end,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sev- 
eral years  more  of  war  is  a  grim  possi- 
bility. And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
first  year  of  the  war  will  prove  the  least 
expensive. 

Each  one  of  us  might  as  well  begin  to 
give  thought  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  It 
is  a  subject  every  family  will  have  to 
consider,  and  it  will  be  just  as  well  for 
one  to  set  his  house  in  order  to  meet  his 
share  of  the  burden.  Some  there  are 
who,  seeing  the  expense  of  the  struggle, 
will  advise  peace  on  any  terms.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  majority  of  Americans.  It 
is  that  we  must  see  the  war  through. 

"The  people  of  my  district  are  loyal. 
Regardless  of  differences  of  opinion 
about  going  to  war,  they  say  that  we 
must  fight  to  a  finish." 

This  is  the  testimony  given  by  hun- 
dreds of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  have  recently  vis- 
ited their  districts.  It  means  we  will 
carry  on  the  war,  cost  what  it  may. 

HOW  is  the  Government  going  to  meet 
the  vast  sum  needed  for  the  war? 
At  first  glance  it  might  seem  as  if  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  it.  But  on 
reflection  the  difficulties,  great  as  they 
are,  are  seen  to  be  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable. The  national  wealth  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $180,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  a  substantial  source  from 
which  to  draw,  and  one  that  will  not 
soon  dry  up,  whatever  happens. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  is  about 
the  most  consoling  phase  of  the  matter, 
the  vast  amounts  Congress  is  appropri- 
ating will  for  the  most  part  be  spent  in 
the  United  States.  Comparatively  lit- 
tle money  will  go  abroad.  Even  the 
billions  loaned  to  the  Allies  will  be 
spent  in  this  country  for  guns,  muni- 
tions, foodstuffs,  horses,  aeroplanes,  and 
supplies  of  every  description  needed  for 
the  war.  The  same  will  be  true  of  $14,- 
000,000,000  or  more  needed  for  our  own 
Government  in  the  first  year:  the  most 
of  this  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
for  war  equipment  of  every  kind. 

Great  amounts  will  be  paid  out  in 
wages  to  labor,  great  sums  in  pay  for 
the  troops,  increased  sums  for  every 
department  of.  the'  Government,  many 
millions  for  war  insurance  for  soldiers 
and  sailors,  much  for  the  compensation 
of  the  injured,  much,  too,  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  depen- 
dent families  of 
those  who  are  en- 
listed. Compara- 
tively little  of  the 
enormous  amounts 
appropriated  by 
Congress  will  be 
expended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words,  while  there  will  be  a 
shifting  of  the  ownership  of  dollars  by 
reason  of  the  huge  war  expenditures, 
there  will  be  much  less  subtraction  from 
the  total  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  than  might  be  imagined. 

Giving  due  weight  to  this  fact,  we  can 
all  take  heart  and  conclude  that  in  spite 
of  the  cost  and  deadly  destructiveness 
of  war  it  is  not  going  to  cut  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  the  extent 
the  enormous  figures  on  appropriations 
indicate.  When  the  war  closes  we  may 
find  ourselves  much  more  prosperous 
than  we  imagine. 

It  is  important  at  this  juncture  to 
recall  that  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  spite  of  the  cost  of  that  struggle  in 
men  and  money,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  and 
desolation  which  it  wrought,  the  North 
actually  prospered.  The  close  of  the  war, 
in  1865,  found  that  the  Northern  States 
had  developed  wonderfully  in  compari- 
son with  1861.  So  long  as  America  is 
not  invaded  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
it  will  bear  any  war  burden  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  called  on  to  bear,  and  will 
find  a  way  of  meeting  all  financial  re- 
quirements without  stopping  business 
or  putting  prosperity  to  flight.  Neither 
the  farmer,  the  business  man,  the  la- 
borer, nor  the  manufacturer  has  any 
reason  to  lose  heart  because  the  size  of 
the  government  appropriations  and  the 
proportions  of  the  government  debt  look 
insurmountable. 

THE  money  for  the  war,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  raised  chiefly  by  bond' 
issues.  Thus  the  cost  of  the  war  will  be 
largely  passed  on  to  future  years.  Other 
generations  will  have  to  help  bear  it. 
Something  like  one  part  in  six  or  seven 
will  be  raised  by  taxation  and  the  rest 
by  bond  issues. 

Congress  has  developed  a  great  fight 
over  the  question  of  who  is  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  them.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing struggles  of  the  extra  session  in  the 
Senate  has  been  over  the  question 
whether  the  rates  of  taxation  should  be 
raised  heavily  on  great  incomes  and  war 
profits.  The  result  of  this  struggle  has 
been  enormously  to  increase  the  taxes 
which  will  be  drawn  from  both  these 
sources. 

"If  you  conscript  "men,  why  not  con- 
script dollars?"  is  a  cry  much  heard 
since  the  war  opened.  It  has  been  heard 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  Beyond  any 
question,  the  sentiment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  cost  of  the  war 
should  be  imposed  chiefly  on  those  indi- 
viduals getting  large  incomes  and  those 
business  concerns  reaping  enormous 
profits  out  of  the  war  or  since  the  war 
opened.  Senator  Borah  in  a  speech  in 
the  Senate  declared  the  war  profits  of 
great  corporations  in  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  totaled  about  $7,000,000,000.  He 
demanded  to  know  whether  Congress 
was  going  to  draw  heavily  on  these 
profits  or  let  them  escape.  He  de- 
nounced the  idea  of  permitting  vast  in- 
comes to  go  unscathed  while  taxes  on 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  necessities 
were  imposed  on  the  poor.  Effect  of 
such  utterances,  effect  of  pressure  from 
the  public  and  other  causes,  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  raising  the  rates 
of  the  taxes  imposed  on  war  profits  of 
large  corporations  and  concerns,  and  on 
incomes  of  the  rich.  In  a  single  day  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  framed  amend- 
ments to  the  war-tax  bill  that  raised  the 
taxes  on  war  profits  by  a  half  billion 
dollars,  and  even  this  did  not  meet  the 
demands  of  numerous  Senators. 

This  may  be  set  down  as  true:  that  if 
the  war  continues  for  many  months  Con- 
gress will  simply  take  over  80  or  90  per 
cent  of  large  incomes  and  war  profits 
beyond  normal  profits.  "Slacker  dol- 
lars" is  an  expression  someone  has  in- 
vented for  the  great  incomes  and  war 
profits  which  their  owners — and  they  do 
not  include  all  men  of  wealth — have 
been  seeking  to  shield.  Like  other 
slackers,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  es- 
cape being  impressed  into  the  service 
of 1  the  public. 
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Even  spread,  maximum  pene- 
tration. Winchester  shot  pat- 
tern brings  down   the  game. 


Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Shotgun. 


The  pattern  that  brings 

down  the  game 


A  perfect  pattern  may  thoroughly  cover 
the  bird,  but  it's  the  high  velocity  of  the 
shot  charge  that  insures  a  kill.  A  game- 
getting  gun  must  throw  an 
even  pattern  with  lots  of 
steam  behind  it. 


The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeating  Shotgun  is  designed 
and  bored  to  bring  down  the 
■  game.  Its  pattern  shows  a  per- 
fectly distributed  shot  spread 
with  maximum  penetration. 
That's  why  it  is  the  choice  of 
sportsmen  everywhere. 


The  gun  for  every  sort 
of  wild  fowl  shooting 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector.  Throws 
empty  shells  to  the  side, 
out  of  your  way 


Whether  you're  snap  shoot- 
ing at  upland  plover  or  trying  a  long  shot 
down  in  the  blind,  there  is  a  gauge  and  a 
bore  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  that  will 
give  you  the  pattern  you  want.  This  master- 
shotgun  meets  every  kind  of  bird  shooting 
requirement. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  is  beautiful  in 
design,  light  in  weight,  simple  and  sure  in 
operation.  It  points  like  your  own  arm.  It 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  plant  its  charge 
closely,  evenly  and  strongly  at  the  range  its 
choke  adapts  it  for.  It  works  smoothly  in 
whatever  position  it  is  held.    For  those 


who  prefer  a  hammer  action  gun,  we  have 
made  the  Model  97.    It  is  built  on  exactly 
the  same  lines  as  the  Model  12,  but  with 
hammer  action. 


The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize 
that  the  accuracy  and  durability 
of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On 
the  quality  of  the  barrel  de- 
pends the  quality  of  the  gun. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrels  on  the  highest  and  lowest 
priced  Winchester  guns.  With 
Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the 
most*  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing 
of  the  barrel. 


The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has 
been  bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for 
the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The  de- 
gree of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of 
the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves 
up  to  Winchester  standard  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel  construc- 
tion preserves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by 
Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a 


distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed 
and  Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands 
for  Winchester's  guarantee  of  quality,  with 
50  years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Win- 
chester" and  that  is  marked  with  the  Win- 
chester Viewed  and  Proved  stamp  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth  action  and 
accuracy,  and  is  fired  with  excess  loads  for 
strength.  At  every  stage  of  Winchester, 
manufacture,  machine  production  is  suppler 
mented  by  human  craftmanship.  It  is  a  test 
and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  unsurpassed 
game-getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  name  of  "The 
Perfect  Repeaters"  among  wild  fowl  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shotguns, 
rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot- 
guns, rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  have 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
Model  97  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on 
which  every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shot- 
guns and  rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail 
you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  C-2  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take  down  Repeating  Shotgun.    Made  in  12  gauge, 
•ght  about  7Vl  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  7% 


lbs.  The  favorite  with  shooters  who  prefer  a  slide 
forearm  repeating  gun  with  a  hammer. 


WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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^e  Happy  Family 

—  all  wear\fellastic 


Fleeced 
Limds 


Comfort 

vfEU-AST/c 

Elastic  Ribbed,  Fleece-Lined 

UNDERWEAR 

— makes  millions  happy  and 
keeps  millions  healthy.  The 
wonderful  combination  of 
comfort,  fit,'  elasticity  and 
warmth  makes  VELLASTIC 
the  choice  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

The  patented  VELLASTIC  fabric 
that  stretches  with  every  movement  of 
the  body  and  the  velvety  fleece  lining 
that  gives  warmth  and  health,  are  the 
secrets  of  the  great  popularity  of 
VELLASTIC.  Doctors  say  it  is  the 
ideal  winter  underwear. 

Buy  VELLASTIC  at  Your  ] 

— ydu  will  feel  good — you  will  feel 
comfortable — you  will  feel  happy. 
Sold  at  popular  prices — union  suits 
and  separate  garments. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Booklet  No.  26 

Utica  Knitting  Co.  (Makers),  350  Broadway,  New  York 


If 


.--  


"Ball -Band"  Vacuum  Cured  Rubber  Footwear 

Long  Wear,  Good  Fit,  and  Comfort 

Buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  and  you  get  good,  strong,  sturdy 
footwear  that  will  give  long  steady  wear. 

The  "Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  is  knit  not  felt  and  has  the  orig- 
inal "Ball-Band"  snow  excluder  feature.  It  is  completely  shrunk  and 
represents  the  limit  of  protection  from  wind,  slush,  and  cold. 

Look  for  that  Red  Ball  whenever  you  buy  Rubber  Footwear  and  you 
can  depend  on  the  greatest  number  of  days  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
days  wear. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "More  Days  Wear"  describing  the 
different  kinds  of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  your  dealer  can  show  you. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  305  Water  St,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


FARM  AND  FIRES1BB 

my  pickers  has  little  fingers  inside  of 
the  wire  rim  at  the  end  of  the  pole.j 
This  is  handy  for  pulling  the  apples 
and  peaches  off  of  small  branches. 


Prolonging  Garden  Season 

By  S.  Thome 

I HAVE  tried  several  ways  of  extend- 
ing the  season  of  perishable  garden 
vegetables  of  late  years  with  gratifying 
success,  but  old  newspapers  and  burlap 
sacks  are  my  main  dependents.  News- 
papers are  spread  over  late  bush  beans, 
cucumbers,  tomato  vines,  sweet  peppers, 
eggplant,  etc.  The  burlap  sacks  are 
then  spread  over  the  papers  to  hold 
them  in  place  and  furnish  additional 
protection.  When  these  easily  frosted 
plants  are  saved  from  the  first  killing 
frost,  it  is  often  quite  easy  to  prolong 
the  bearing  season  of  these  appetizing 
vegetables  for  a  month  or  more  to  the 
great  advantage  of  our  home  table.  The 
main  requirement  is  to  save  a  generous 
supply  of  newspapers  and  burlap  sacks, 
then  keep  tab  on  the  weather  man. 
Most  of  the  vegetables  mentioned  can 
remain  covered  for  several  days  when 
cold  weather  threatens,  until  the  cold 
wave  passes. 


Prepare  for  1918  Garden 

THE  best  gardens  are  prepared  the 
fall  previous.  See  to  it  that  no 
weeds  go  to  seed  in  and  around  the 
garden  to  seed  the  soil  with  trouble  for 
next  year.  Also  burn  all  rubbish  to 
prevent  diseases  and  insects.  Make  sure 
of  a  manure  supply  and  grow  a  cover 
crop  such  as  rye,  oats,  or  barley  after 
plowing  the  garden  this  fall,  which  will 
furnish  a  green  mulch  through  the 
earlier  part  of  the  winter  and  which 
will  kill  down  and  improve  the  soil  in 
the  spring.  Save  and  protect  bean 
poles,  trellises,  plant  protectors,  cold- 
frames,  and  make  sure  of  a  generous 
hotbed  equipment  before  winter  sets  in. 


Soapsuds  for  Plant  Lice 

By  L.  E.  Armour 

WE  GET  the  best  "of  the  aphids,  «r 
plant  lice,  which  quickly  multiply 
into  millions  on  turnips,  cabbage,  and 
various  other  garden  crops,  by  using 
strong  soapsuds.  For  crops  like  turnips 
we  use  mops  made  of  light  strips  of, 
strong  cloth  or  string  tied  to  light  but] 
strong  handles.  These  mops  are  dipped 
into  buckets  of  the  soapsuds  (suds  left 
from  washing  reinforced  with  more 
soap  will  do)  and  are  lightly  swept  un- 
der and  through  the  turnip  leaves  and 
those  of  other  similar  crops  affected 
with  the  plant  lice.    The  mop  wets  and 


These  Bermuda  onions,  three  inches  in  diameter,  grown  in  Michigan,  were  started 
from  seed  in  hotbeds  and  transplanted  to  field,  thus  gaining  time 


Your  Experience,  Please 

ONE  of  Farm  and  Fireside's  readers 
writes:  "The  average  quantity  of 
spray  material  required  for  my  orchard 
trees  of  different  ages  I  figure  about  as 
here  shown: 

About  2  gallons  for  trees  8  years  old. 
About  3  gallons  for  trees  10  years  old. 
-  About  4  gallons  for  trees  15  years  old. 
About  5  gallons  for  trees  20  years  old. 
About  6  gallons  for  trees  25  years  old. 

"When  ready  to  spray  on  the  trees,  the 
cost  frf  this  material  stands  me  about 
one  cent  a  gallon,  or  an  average  of  about 
20  cents  a  tree  for  the  season.  Of 
course  the  cost  of  applying  the  spray 
varies  much  with  the  season  and  with 
the  lay  of  the  land  where  the  orchards 
are  located.  Portions  of  my  orchards 
are  located  on  steep  hillsides,  where  the 
spraying  is  much  more  difficult." 

How  do  these  figures  compare  with 
those  of  other  Farm  and  Fireside  read- 
ers who  practice  spraying  their  or- 
chards? 


smears  the  soapsuds  directly  on  the  lice, 
which  ends  the  life  of  every  one  touched. 
Merely  sprinkling  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  does  not  reach  the  plant  lice. 

Home-made  soft  soap  made  from 
leached  ashes  works  well.  Make  the 
suds  as  strong  as  is  used  for  boiling 
clothes. 


Prize  Potatoes  in  75  Days 

FOLLOWING  the  potato  famine  of 
last  spring,  it  seemed  like  finding 
pockets  of  gold  to  dig  newly  grown 
perfect  specimens  like  the  potatoes  here 
pictured.  These  Early  Ohios,  fit  to 
grace  a  vegetable  show,  were  grown 
by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Murray  in  a  generous- 
sized  Ohio  kitchen-garden  patch,  and 
were  ready  for  the  table  two  and  one- 


No  Bruised  Apples 

By  D.  H.  Peffley 

LAST  fall  you  published 
j  A  handy  apple  picker, 
so  I  am  describing  one  of 
my  own  which  I  have  used 
for  thirty  years  and  have 
not  renewed  the  delivery 
sack.  The  sketch  shows 
how  the  picker  is  used. 
The  chute  is  made  of  bed 
ticking  and  is  open  at  the 
lower  end. 

I  let  the  apples  fall  into 
the  chute,  and  with  my 
right  hand  I  keep  them 
from  going  all  the  way 
through.  When  I  have 
three  or  four  apples,  I 
take  my  right  hand  away  and  let  the 
apples  go  through  into  a  basket. 

I  have  one  chute,  13  feet  long,  which 
touches  the  ground.  With  this  delivery 
sack  on  an  11-foot  pole  the  apples  roll 
out  on  the  ground  unbruised.    One  of 


half  months  from  planting.  The  pota- 
toes shown  in  the  plate  weighed  3 
pounds  15  ounces,  and  the  quality  equals 
their  perfect  appearance.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  garden  crop 
lacked  nothing  essential  in  culture,  fer- 
tility, and  protection  from  enemies. 


The  quantity  of  tomatoes  grown  in 
New  Jersey  is  enormous.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  good  authorities  that  New 
Jersey  growers  receive  a  greater. aggre- 
gate income  from  tomatoes  than  in  any 
other  State.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
30,000  acres  of  tomatoes  to  be  grown  in 
New  Jersey  in  one  year. 

EW 
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Crops  and  Soils 


Big  Three-In-One  Meeting 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

HERETOFORE  the  eleven  previous 
joint  meetings  of  the  International 
Farm  Congress  (formerly  known  as  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress)  and  Interna- 
tional Soil  Products  Exposition  have 
been  held  rather  closely  to  semi-arid  ter- 
ritory in  locating  the  place  of  annual 
meeting.  This  year  it  has  drifted'  east 
to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where  this  interna- 
tional event  will  also  include  the  Na- 
tional Implement  Show.  It  is  now  the 
purpose  of  these  organizations  to  in- 
clude more  fully  the  farm  interests  and 
soil  products  of  humid  as  well  as  arid 
lands  of  all  nations  in  the  scope  of  their 
activities  and' meetings. 

This  year,  prospective  visitors  to  these 
combined  meetings  can  count  on  seeing 
exhibits  of  soil  products  and  demon- 
strations of  farm  and  home  equipments 
from  at  least  two  thirds  of  our  own 
States,  fourteen  foreign  nations,  and 
four  Canadian  provinces.  Of  these  ex- 
hibitors, fifteen  Western  and  Midwest- 
ern States  and  Canadian  provinces  have 
entered  collective  agricultural  exhibits 
in  the  Soil  Products  Exposition. 

During  this  meeting,  which  holds  from 
September  18th  to  29th  inclusive,  there 
are  scheduled  discussions  of  every  im- 
portant phase  of  farming  and  home- 
making  economics,  together  with  a  most 
attractive  program  of  entertainment. 
The  outlook  is  for  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  these  joint  annual 
events. 


persons  as  the  panacea  for  all  soil  trou- 
bles. If  raising  more  live  stock  by  it- 
self were  the  cure,  then  a  typical  live- 
stock county,  where  more  grain  is  fed 
than  raised,  should  not  show  this  de- 
crease in  crop  production.  Figures 
show,  however,  that  there  is  an  average 
decrease  in  crop  production  in  typical 
live-stock  counties  as  well  as  in  those 
counties  where  the  type  is  called  grain- 
farming. 

No  one  system  is  to  blame  altogether, 
and  the  other  system  will  not  neces- 
sarily offer  the  remedy.  If  the  people 
deplete  their  soil  fertility — and  par- 
ticularly organic  matter — by  exclusive 
wheat-farming  and  straw-burning,  and 
other  people  continually  harvest  forage 
crops  from  their  cultivated  fields  and 
feed  these  forage  crops  as  well  as  im- 
ported grain  on  the  banks  of  a  ravine, 
where  the  manure  is  washed  away, 
there  is  no  difference  between  these  sys- 
tems so  far  as  they  affect  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  returning  the  organic 
materials  in  the  form  of  straw  and  farm 
manures,  some  substances  must  be 
added  to  restore  the  nitrogen  removed 
in  the  grain.  A  bushel  of  corn  takes 
one  pound  of  nitrogen,  and  a  bushel  of 
wheat  one  and  one-third  pounds. 

The  best  method  for  obtaining  this 
nitrogen  is  by  growing  legumes  such 
as  alfalfa.  But  this  nitrogen  will  not 
be  restored  to  the  soil  if  all  the  hay  is 
exported  from  the  farms.  Some  of  the 
best  agricultural  investigators  are  of 
the  opinion,  based  upon  scientific  ex- 
perimentation, that  legumes  on  the 
average  take  only  as  much  nitrogen 
from  the  air  as  is  found  in  the  hay. 
Therefore  the  growing  alfalfa,  if  grown 
for  export,  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  soil  fertility  any  more  than  live-stock 
farming  when  the  fertility  is  wasted 
on  the  banks  of  a  ravine. 


Problem  of  Organic  Matter 

RESULTS  based  upon  analysis  of  cul- 
•  tivated  and  uncultivated  soils  show 
that  the  cultivated  soils  in  many  Middle 
West  States  have  lost  from  1,200  to 
1,800  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  from  32,- 
400  to  49,600  pounds  of  organic  matter 
to  the  acre  in  the  surface  soil. 
I  This  means  in  round  numbers  that 
these  soils  have  lost  from  one  fifth  to 
two  fifths  of  the  nitrogen,  and  from 
nearly  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the 
organic  matter.  The  cultivated  soils 
have  lost  on  the  average  more  than  one 
third  of  their  original  stock  of  organic 
matter.  The  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Nature's  essentials  for  profitable  crop 
production  are  these — good  seed,  proper 
amount  of  light,  suitable  temperature, 
proper  physical  and  biological  condi- 
tions of  the  soil,  an  adequate  amount  of 
moisture,  and  plant  food.  The  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  is  directly  connected 
with  and  influences  all  these  conditions 
except  seed  and  light.  If,  then,  more 
than  one  third  of'  the  organic  matter 
has  been  lost  from  our  soils  after  less 
than  fifty  years  of  cultivation,  it  makes 
the  thoughtful  man  stop  and  consider. 

The  decrease  in  the  crop-producing 
power  of  the  soil  is  a  familiar  fact.  The 
larger  productiveness  of  virgin  soils,  as 
compared  with  the  productiveness  of 
the  same  soils  after  they  have  been  un- 
der cultivation  for^  several  decades,  is 
well  known  by  men  who  broke  up  the 
virgin  prairie  sod  and  have  continued 
to  cultivate  that  soil  for  half  a  lifetime 
or  more. 

More  live  stock  is  regarded  by  some 


Sudan  on  Upland 

SUDAN  GRASS,  the  new  sorghum 
that  received  such  wide-spread  at- 
tention last  year,  is  showing  up  well 
again  this  year.  The  results  of  trial 
plantings  in  many  States  show  that  it  is 
a  crop  that  has  come  to  stay.- 

Where  other  tame  grasses  cannot  be 
grown,  Sudan  grass  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. Although  the  grass  is  pri- 
marily a  hay  crop,  tests  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  pasture  crop  have  been  made 
by  many  persons,  and  the  results  have 
been  promising. 

Sudan  grass  will  add  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  profits  every  year,  since 
it  will  afford  a  hay  crop  to  the  upland 
farmer  that  will  mean  as  much  to  him 
as  alfalfa  does  to  the  bottom-land 
farmer.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
under  normal  conditions  two  crops  can 
be  depended  upon.  The  yield  is  larger 
than  that  of  millet,  being  from  four  to 
six  tons  an  acre.  Horses  and  cattle  are 
fond  of  it,  and  will  leave  almost  any 
kind,  of  roughage  for  Sudan  grass. 
They  clean  up  heads,  blades,  and  stalks. 

Where  a  seed  crop  is  desired,  the 
best  practice  seems  to  be  to  let  the  first 
crop  mature  for  seed  and  harvest  the 
second  crop  for  hay.  Planting  is  usu- 
ally done  three  weeks  later  than  corn 
in  the  same  locality.  One  person  re- 
ports that  from  planting  June  14th  he 
harvested  the  first  crop  the  last  week 
in  August,  making  six  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  second  cutting  was  made  October 
1st,  and  a  yield  of  two  tons  an  acre  was 
obtained.  This  particular  crop  was 
grown  on  bottom  land. 

Some  of  the  most  desirable  character- 
istics of  Sudan  grass  are  its  drought- 
resistant  qualities,  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce on  upland,  and  its  quick  matu- 
rity under  ordinary  conditions.  These 
qualities,  together  with  the  seemingly 
superior  palatability,  make  the  crop 
reasonably  sure  of  a  permanent  place 
in  many  States. 


Some  of  the  desirable  characteristics  of  Sudan  grass  are  its  drought-resistant  qualities, 
its  ability  to  produce  on  upland,  and  its  quick  maturity 
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Now  You  Can  Plow  3lA  Miles  an 
Hour— Even  Faster 


Such  plowing  speed  used  to  be,  considered 
impracticable — even  impossible. 

But  the  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  not  only  plow  at  that  rate — but  plow  in 
a  way  that  cannot  be  approached  by  horses. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  proved  that 
it  can  plow — and  plow  well — at  3%  miles 
an  hour. 

At  the  Fremont  Tractor  Demonstration, 
over  land  that  was  literally  muck,  it  pulled* 
two  14-inch  bottoms  running  8  inches  deep 
at  an  average  speed  of  3  %  miles  an  hour. 

The  thousands  who  saw  the  performance 
pronounced  it  the  finest  job  of  tillage  they 
had  ever  seen. 

Small  and  light,  and  hauling  two  bottoms 
instead  of  three  the  Cleveland  Tractor  is  re- 
markably easy  to  handle.  It  works  with 
such  speed  that  it  does  as  much  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  3-plow  tractors  —  and  more 
economically.  At  plowing  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  actually  does  the  work  of  three 
3 -horse  teams  and  three  men.  Its  speed  can 
be  applied  not  only  to  plowing — but  to  any 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  tasks— even  to  riding 
in  to  dinner  or  home  when  work  is  through. 


It  crawls  on  its  own  tracks.  It  can  go 
anywhere — through  sand  or  mud,  up  hill  or 
down  dale — even  over  ditches  and  gullies. 

Because  it  has  600  square  inches  of  con- 
tinuous traction  surface  it  does  not  slip,  mire 
or  pack  the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  gives  1 2  h.  p.  at  the  draw- 
bar and  20  at  the  pulley  —  plenty  of  power 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  farm. 

It  only  costs  $1 185,  yet  it  is  constructed 
of  the  best  materials. 

It  is  built  by  Rollin  H.  White,  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  motcr  truck  engineers.  All 
gears  are  identical  with  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks  and  all  are  protected  by  dirt- 
proof,  dustproof  cases. 

The  Cleveland  will  enable  you  to  plow 
when  and  where  needed — without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time.  It  will  help  you  increase  the  yield 
of  your  acres  as  it  is  doing  for  many  others. 

We  are  crowded  with  orders  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  We  advise  ordering 
early  if  you  want  your  Cleveland  in  time  for 
early  spring  work. 

Get  full  information  now.  Use  the  coupon 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


on  This  Easy  Self-Earning  Plan 

i  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 
L  chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  sep- 
arator you  need  direct  from  our  factory 
and  give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our 
low  price  of  only  $24  and  up.  Read  what 
Alfred  Geatches,  No.  Jackson.O.,  says: 
r '  Wearegettingmorethan twice  the  cream 
'we  were  before.  The  separator  is  very  easy  to 
"clean  and  runs  very  easy."  Why  not  get  a  lifetime 
guaranteed  New  Butterfly  separator  for  your  farm 
[31)^^^^^^^^  and  let  it  earn  its  own  cost  by  what  it  saves?  A 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  24l 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive  high  grade  features—    and  up 
frictionless  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil,  self -draining  bo v/1, 


self-draining  milk  tank.easy  cleaning  one  piece  aluminum  skim 
ming  device,  closed  drip  proof  bottom,  light  running  cut  steel  gears,  oil 
bathed.  Guaranteed  highest  skimming  efficiency  and  durability.  We  give. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial  —  Lifetime  Guarantee 

against  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship 
you  the  size  machine  you  need,  let  you  use  it  for  SO  days. 
Then  if  pleased  you  can  make  the  rest  of  the  small  monthly  pay- 
ments out  of  the  extra  cream  profits  the  separator  saves  and  makes 
for  you.  If  yon  are  not  pleased  just  ship  the  machine  back  ft  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  what  you  paid.  Yoa  take  no  risk.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  now. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  C0.„  2139  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICAGO 

Aleo  Manufacturers  of  Albaugh  Dover  '  'Square  Turn' '  Farm  Tractors 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Destroy  Smuts 


Cleanse  all  seed  grains  with  For- 
maldehyde solution  before  plant- 
ing as  it  positively  destroys  smuts, 
of  wheat,  oats,  badey,  rye,  etc 
It  prevents  scab  and  black-Iegdis- 
eases  of  potatoes,  also  cucumber  and 
onion  rot  and  cabbage  diseases,  etc. 

FORMfJLDEHyDE 

"  ^Tb'tie  Farmer's  Friend 

Every  farmer  who  is  in  business  for 
big  profits  should  use  Formaldehyde, 
as  h  has  the  approval  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Formaldehyde 
at  your  dealer,  one  pint  35  cents  treats 
40  bushels  of  seed.  Our  new  Hand 
Book  is  free — write  to-day. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


TRIAL 


JjCt  us  send  this  tine  Razor  tor  30  days'  free  trial,  wnen 
satisfied  after  using,  send  SI -85  or  return  razor.  Order  To- 
day. JONES  MFG.  CO.,  136  IV.  lake  St- Dept.  1043,  CHICAGO 

Steel  Wheels 

will  make  your old  farm  wagon  DAAV 
as  good  as  new.  Save  money  be-  DvUn 
cause  they  never  need  repairs.  -■—►«-«■ 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  tell-  (FKpSh 
ing  all  about  them  and  bow  they  ■ 
pay.   Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  768,  Qulncy.  III. 


OTTAWA  IffROSFNF  FHGINES 


Latest  design.   Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
Massive.  Builttodo  hard,  heavy  work— togivelasting 
service.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.    Pulls  25  to  50%  more 
~~  H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months'  trial.  Easy  terms.  Sizes 
1H  to  22  H-P.  10-Year 
Guarantee.  Book 
freo  —  postal  gets  it.    -^^T^ct  ^ 

co.  VJ£o*\ 
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Ottawa  mfo. 

1151  King  St.,      Oltana,  Kara. 


9  CORDS  IN  SO  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAS.  It  s  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saves  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B-12  show  ing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.    First  order  seta  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  111 


MR.  AUTO  OWNER 


YOU— ARE— LOSING  — MONEY 


UNLESS  WE  ARE  FLUX  I SH  INC  YOU  WITH 

TIRES,  TUBES  AND  ACCESSORIES 

WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  FROM  35  TO  60%  ON 
ANYTHING  YOU  NEED  FOR  YOUR  CAR 
CAP  pvAMPI  F  l30x3i  Non  Skid  Tires   $11.90 

run  cAMmrut  j  Champion  Spafk  Plugs  (aU  ^ 

OUR  BIG  LIST  WILL  FURTHER  CONVINCE  YOU 
irs  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

UNION  TIRE  CO 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  PRICE  BUILT 


1=210  WOOD  ST..  PITTSBURGH.PA^ 


WITTEKcro-Wl 

ENGINES. 


Immediate  Shipment3 

Direct  from  Factory  — SAVE  $15  TO  $200—  I 

Simple  in  construction,  strong'  and  powerful,  few  | 
working  parts — easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  own.   Buy  practically  on  your  own  terms- 
Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.  90- Day  Trial --5  I 
Year  Guarantee.     Write  £or  latest  prices.— ED.  H,  WITXE, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2060  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas.  City.  Mo. 
2QSO  Empire  Bide.  Piitabntnta,  Pa. 


TTOWER'S 
FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX 
SLICKER 

Waterproof 
Absolutely. 

It's  loose  fit  and  "good 

feel  "put  you  at  ease  on 

any  job  that  turns  up. 

SATISFACTION  -oWEjy* 
GUARANTEED 

^ap»«j 

A  .J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTQfl.  r,'  _ 


Rolling  Soil  with  Tractor 

By  Raymond  Olney 

A CLAY  COUNTY,  Iowa,  farmer  tells 
of  an  instructive  experience  he  had 
in  "seeding  raw  prairie  land  to  flax,  in 
which  the  moderate  packing  effect  of 
the  tractor  wheels  was  used  to  good 
advantage. 

He  first  built  a  home-made  roller  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  space  between  the 
tracks  of  the  drive  wheels,  the  object 
being  to  pack  the  ground  not  packed  by 
the  tractor  wheels.  The  roller  was  con- 
structed as  follows: 

A  square  frame  of  four-by-six-inch 
timbers  was  made,  and  at  the  center  of 
one  side  was  bolted  a  tongue  three  feet 
long,  to  hitch  to  the  engine  drawbar. 
To  make  the  construction  still  more 
rigid,  two  brace  rods  were  bolted  to  the 
end  of  the  tongue  and  to  the  corners  of 
the  frame. 

There  were  available  a  number  of  old 
threshing  machine  wheels,  which  he 
placed  together  on  a  piece  of  two-inch 
shaft  on  which  each  wheel  was  free  to 
move  independently.  The  frame  of  the 
roller  was  then  mounted  on  the  shaft, 
the  latter  being  held  in  place  by  two 
pieces  of  strap  iron  bolted  to  the 
frame.  A  quarter-inch  hole  driHed 
through  the  frame  directly  over  the 
shaft  permitted  oiling. 

Around  the  top  of  the  frame  was 
built  a  large  strong  box,  which  was 
filled  with  rocks  to  give  the  roller  the 
necessary  weight.  The  object  was  to 
have  the  unit  pressure  of  the  roller  on 
the  ground  practically  equal  to  that  of 
the  tractor  drive  wheels.  The  total 
width  of  the  strip  of  ground  packed  by 
this  outfit  at  one  time  was  7%  feet. 

To  the  rear  of  the  roller  frame  was 
hitched  a  7%  -foot  single-section  disk 
harrow,  to  this  harrow  a  7% -foot  sin- 
gle-disk drill,  and  to  the  drill  a  smooth- 
ing harrow.  This  outfit  covered  an 
average  of  18  acres  a  day. 

The  particular  advantage  of  the  pack- 
ing effect  of  tractor  and  roller,  as  told 
by  the  owner,  was  in  packing  the  sod 
firmly,  thus  enabling  the  disk  to  cut  and 
mix  it  with  the  soil  more  thoroughly. 
By  the  time  the  drill  and  smoothing 
harrow  passed  over  the  ground,  it  was 
left  in  good  condition.  The  owner  says 
that  this  outfit  provided  as  good  a  seed 
bed  for  flax  as  anyone  could  desire. 


Heavy  Engine  Made  Portable 


By  Chas.  E.  Richardson 
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FIG.1 


ABOUT  a  year 
r\  ago  I  bought 
a  six-horsepow- 
er gasoline  en- 
gine. It  was  on 
skids,  and  when- 
ever I  wished  to 
move  it  around 
I  had  to  hitch  a 
horse  to  it.  This 
engine  weighed 
nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds, 
which  made 
quite  a  pull  for  him.  And,  besides,  if 
the  skids  happened  to  slide  over  uneven 
ground  the  engine  would  topple  over, 
which  did  it  no  good.  On  one  occasion 
the  pulley  cracked  and  I  promptly  de- 
cided to  make  a  truck  for  it. 

By  looking  over  several  junk  piles  in 
my  locality,  I  secured  two  pairs  of  old 
mowing-machine  wheels,  a  couple  of 
steel  buggy  tires,  and  a  pair  of  shaft 
connections.  With  some  timber  I  had  at 
home  I  was  ready  to  make  a  truck  for 
my  engine  the  next  rainy  day. 

One  pair  of  mower  wheels  was  slight- 
ly smaller  than  the  other,  so  I  used  them 
in  front.  They  would  have  done  all 
right  in  the  rear,  as  there  was  only  a 
slight  difference,  but  for  the  looks  I 
preferred  the  small  pair  in  front.  I 
made  a  "bunk"  for  these,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  In  this  figure,  A  is  a  piece  of 
hard  wood  to  fit  in  between  the  wheels 
which  go  on  the  ends  of  the  axle  B  B. 
C  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  to  which  the 
shafts  are  connected  at  D  D.  C  is  held 
in  place"  by  the  board  E,  and  also  by  the 
two  pieces  of  buggy  tire  F  F.  G  is  a 
piece  of  iron  for  the  axle  to  swing  on, 
and  has  a  hole  for  the  king  bolt.  This 
iron  (G)  I  made  from  a  piece  of  old 
sled  runner.  If  you  have  a  drill,  you 
can  bore  a  hole  through  the  iron  axle 
to  enable  the  king  bolt  to  pass  through. 


But  if  not,  the  hole  can  be  bored  a  little 
forward  so  the  king  bolt  will  pass  just 
in  front  of  the  axle. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  main  body  of  the 
engine  truck.  I  took  two  pieces  of  8x8 
(6x6  would  do  if  the  engine  is  not  too 
large)  and  made  two  reaches,  K  K.  As 
I  wanted  to  have  a  saw  table  on  the  out- 
fit, I  made  them  nine  feet  long,  but  if 
you  want  just  a  simple  truck  there  is 
no  need  for  making  them  so  long.  L  is 
a  piece  of  hard  wood  that  the  king  bolt 
goes  through  from  above.  M  is  another 
rub  irpn  the  same  as  G.  G  and  M  join 
when  the  truck  is  set  up. 

J,  the  rear  bolster,  should  be  about 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  wood  over 
the  front  axle,  so  the  truck  will  be  level 
when  complete.  P  is  a  piece  of  wood  for 
Q  (see  Fig.  1)  to  rub  on  when  the  front 
wheels  swing.  H  H  are  pieces  of  buggy 
tire  with  holes  bored  in  the  ends  for 
fastening  rear  axle  to  bolster  J. 


FIG.£ 
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To  set  the  truck  up,  place  piece  L 
(Fig.  2)  over  piece  A  (Fig.  1).  Pass 
the  king  bolt  through  iron  at  G.  Put 
the  wheels  on,  and  it  is  then  complete 
except  painting,  which  I  think  pays  in 
the  end.  The  placing  of  the  engine  and 
its,  accessories  will  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  engine  and  uses  required,  but 
place  it  as  near  the  middle  as  possible 
to  equalize  the  weight.  This  outfit  cost 
me  less  than  $2  outside  of  my  time, 
which  was  about  a  day's  work,  as  I 
bought  the  material  at  junk  prices. 


One-Horse  Carryall 

By  Bert  W.  Culbertson 

AM  one  of  those 
farmers  who  still 
use  single-horse 
plows  and  other 
small  implements. 
Realizing  the  need  of  a  sled  or  some 
device  on  which  to  carry  them  to  the 
field,  I  made  the  carryall  illustrated. 
Implements  and  attachments  can  be 
safely  carried  without  the  fear  of  hav- 
ing to  walk  back  to  find  some  little 
thing  that  dropped  off. 

It  is  a  sled  with  a  strongly  built 
framework  and  a  box  body,  flaring  out 
at  the  top.  The  construction  is  of 
planks  braced  with  strap  iron.  The 
back  of  the  box  is  hinged  at  the  bottom 
so  it  may  be  let  down  in  case  anything 
heavy  is  to  be  loaded.  One  horse  easily 
pulls  this  carryall,  which  is  a  small 
one,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  larger 
one  requiring  two  horses  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  on  larger  farms. 


Trace- Chain  Casing 

I FIND  that  the  best  casings  for  trace 
chains,  where  they  rub  the  team,  are 
common  single-tube  bicycle  tires,  which 
may  be  cut  so  as  to  make  two,  three,  or 
four,  depending  on  the  length  you  de- 
sire to  have  them. 

They  do  not  slip  easily,  and  will  out- 
last the  leather  ones  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  seam.  Do  not  throw  away 
the  old  tire  next  time. 


Power  Saw  for  Carpenters 

REDUCING  the  cost  and  increasing 
-  the  rapidity  of  building  are  two 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  invention  of  a 
light  power-driven  saw  rig. 

The  entire  outfit  weighs  less  than  900 
pounds  and  includes  a  five-horsepower 
gas  engine,  ripsaw,  cross-cut  saw, 
gauges  for  guiding  the  wood,  emery 
wheel  for  sharpening  tools,  and  numer- 
ous attachments  useful  in  carpenter 
work.  The  engine  is  directly  under  the 
sawing  table,  which  makes  the  outfit 
compact  and  easily  portable. 

The  purpose  of  the  machine  is  to  do 
the  tedious  work  of  hand  sawing  by 
means  of  small  power-driven  circular 
saws,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  car- 
penters ordinarily  required.  Its  great- 
est usefulness,  apparently,  will  be  for 
the  fast  framing  of  large  buildings. 


Less  Coal  Spilled 

By  Wm.  L.  Shick 

THE  ordinary 
coal  hod  as 
purchased  is  not 
very  practical  for 
filling  stoves,  be- 
cause so  much 
coal  spills  out 
over  the  sides.  To  prevent  this,  take  a 
cold  chisel  or  heavy  tin  shears  and  cut 
off  the  nose  of  the  hod  at  the  point 
shown  by  the  dotted  line. 


Graphite  Removes  Scale 

By  C.  M.  Kline 

OWNERS  of  farm  gas  engines  often: 
experience  trouble  from  overheat- 
ing. One  cause  of  this  is  the  formation 
of  scale  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
jacket.  The  effect  of  this  coating  is  to 
hinder  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the 
cylinders  to  the  water  circulating 
through  the  cooling  jacket,  and  over- 
heating may  result. 

In  some  localities  the  cylinder  jackets 
will  almost  fill«vith  scale  in  a  few  weeks 
of  running.  This  deposit  consists  of 
earthy  or  limy  solids  which  adhere  to 
the  walls  of  the  jackets.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  scale  forms  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  solid  matter  held  in 
solution  in  the  water.  i 
It  also  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  amount  the  water  is  boiled.  Scale 
will  of  course  be  deposited  faster  in  a 
hopper-cooled  engine,  where  the  water 
boils  nearly  all  the  time  the  engine  is  in 
operation,  than  in  an  engine  having 
pump  circulation  for  cooling. 

Acids  Effective  but  Harmful 

Nearly  all  hard  water  contains  some' 
scale-forming  matter.  In  some  sections 
it  may  be  relatively  small  and  require 
little  if  any  consideration,  while  in 
others  it  is  so  great  as  to-cause  engine 
users  serious  trouble. 

The  compounds  of  iron  oxide,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,' 
the  sulphates  of  these  materials,  and'" 
other  solid  matter  are  held  in  solution 
in  practically  all  hard  water  in  varying 
amounts.  The  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  the  chief  causes  of  scale 
deposits. 

Since  this  scale  is  a  very  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  the  thicker  it  gets  the 
more  it  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
cooling  of  the  engine. 

The  best  preventive  of  scale  is  rain 
water,  which  we  know  contains  no  scale- 
forming  matter.  Not  all  gas-engine  own- 
ers have  sufficient  rain  water  available 
for  cooling  purposes,  but  many  have,' 
and  they  should  use  it  in  preference  to 
hard  water,  especially  if  the  latter  con- 
tains very  much  scale-forming  matter.1 

The  usual  method  of  removing  scale 
is  to  fill  the  jacket  space -with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid. 
This  is  allowed  to  remain  a  few  hours, 
or  until  the  action  of  the  acid  has  dis- 
solved the  scale.  Then  it  is  drained  off 
and  the  jacket  space  thoroughly  flushed 
out  with  running  water  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  acid. 

To  Prevent  Scale  Deposits 

It  is  an  effective  method  of  removing 
the  scale,  but  the  acid  is  rather  severe 
on  the  metal  parts. 

Boiler  graphite  is  also  an  effective 
preventive  of  scale  deposits  and,  besides,1 
ifloosens  scale  that  has  already  formed,1 
In  some  localities  it  is  necessary  to  use] 
water  for  cooling  purposes  that  is' 
known  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
scale-forming  compounds. 

The  action  of  graphite  is  mechanical,' 
and  not  chemical.  It  does  not  rust  or 
harm  the  metal  surfaces  with  which  ft 
comes  in  contact.  The  qualities  of 
graphite  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  pre- 
venting and  removing  scale.  Anyone 
who  has  handled  stove  polish,  which  is 
mostly  graphite,  knows  it  readily  breaks 
apart.  But  its  adhesive  qualities — that 
is,  its  ability  to  stick  to  other  objects — ■ 
are  very  great. 

If  graphite  is  put  into  the  jacket  be- 
fore the  scale  forms,  and  is  well  dis- 
tributed, it  will  adhere  to  the  metal 
surfaces  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
hard  scale  that  is  -difficult  to  remove. 
The  theory  of  this  action  is  that  the 
solid  particles  which  separate  from  the 
water  are  coated  with  the  graphite,  and 
because  of  the  poor  cohesive  qualities  of 
the  graphite  a  hard  scale  is  not  formed. 

Now  suppose  a  cold  gas  engine  the 
jacket  of  which  is  coated  with  a  thick 
lime  scale  is  started.  As  soon  as  it 
warms  up  the  metal  expands,  causing 
the  scale  sticking  to  the  walls  to  become 
cracked  and  checked.  If  graphite  is 
mixed  with  the  cooling  water  it  will 
work  into  these  cracks  before  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  recemented. 
Each  day  the  engine  is  started  new 
tracks  will  be  formed,  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  metal,  so  that  in  time  the 
graphite  will  pry  the  scale  loose  and 
cause  it  to  break  down  or  become  so 
porous  that  it  can  be  easily  removed. 

Only  a  good  grade  of  boiler  graphite, 
put  up  by  a  reliable  concern,  should  be 
used.  The  only  danger  in  using  it 
would  be  that  too  much  might  be  put  in, 
which  would  clog  up  some  of  the  small 
openings.  This  would  apply  only  to 
cooling  systems  using  pump  circulation, 
and  not  to  hopper-cooled  engines. 

One  graphite  manufacturer  recom- 
mends about  a  teaspoonful  of  graphite 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  should  be 
put  into  the  jacket  after  cleaning. 
Then,  when  the  water  is  added,  it  will 
aid  in  properly  distributing  it. 

—  w 
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Correct  lubrication  will  extend  the  life  of  the  tractor  as  well  as  insure 
the  maximum  power  delivery  of  your  engine. 

If  unsuitable  oil  is  used,  you  are  inviting  premature  depreciation  of  the 
whole  tractor.  In  other  words,  the  investment  of  a  few  dollars  a  season 
\  in  a  lubricant  manufactured  especially  for  tractor  service  will  add  to 
the  profits  on  a  season's  crop.  High  priced  oils  do  not  necessarily 
mean  they  are  suitable  tractor  lubricants. 


We  Recommend  for  Cylinder  Lubrication  of  Tractors 


US  Eti^ine  Tractor  Oil 


WHERE  KEROSENE  FUEL  IS  USED 

It  is  an  oil  of  great  durability  and  maintains  the  correct  viscosity  under 
extreme  heat  conditions.  It  lubricates  thoroughly  even  the  remotest 
reciprocating  surfaces,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  equally  efficient  for  stationary  gas  engines  as  well  as  for  lubri- 
cating the  bearings  of  all  types  of  harvester  machinery  and  heavy 
gearings  of  tractors. 


WHERE  GASOLINE  FUEL  IS  USED 

WHERE  HIGH  SPEED  CONDITIONS  OBTAIN,  REGULAR 
POLARINE  GRADE  IS  RECOMMENDED 


NOTE — Our  recommendations  are  based  on  extended  and  exhaustive 
tests  under  actual  field  conditions. 

Write  to  our  nearest  agency  for  specific  recommendation  of  correct 
lubrication  of  your  tractor. 


Standard  Oil  Co.  «*—>  Chicago,  U.S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Special  Lubricating  Oils  for  Leading  Engine  Builders  and  Industrial  Works  of  the  World. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


200  Farm  Homes 

At  Guaranteed  Co sts , .  No  Extra s  ! 


|  Increase  your  farm  value  by  building  now,  j 
while  lumber  prices  remain  low.  Ready- 
cut — everything  fitted — saves  labor,  time  and 
lumber  waste.   Not  Ready-cut  if  you  want. 
Lowest  "mill-to-you"  prices.   Highest  grade 
material;  shipped  anywhere.  Save $200  to  $500. 

Book  of  Plans  FREE.  Shows  200  proven 
plans,  photos,  prices.  A  postal  brings  itFree. 

QordoivVanTine  Co. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

_  Established  Haifa  Century 

1   6499  Gordon  St.  (2688)  Davenport*  Iowa  11 


FARM  FENC 

2f%  -I  .  CENTS  A  ROD  lor! 
.<  ?Z%  a  26-inch  Hog  Fence ; 
W  a3*c.  a  rodfor«-in. 
[88  styles  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fences.  Low  prices  Barbed  "Wire. 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  FREE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  free  catalog  now. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO 
Bos  121  MORTOM,  S&.S.S. 


mom. 
meg: 

Wonderful  Money  Savtagjl^U, 
V  Fence  Book.  Over  150  htylea.M3CPer.flod  Up 
Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire; 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

(  All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13c 
1  per  rod  ap.   Get  f  re«  B"ok  and  Sample  to  test. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  21  w         -       -       Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanised — astrong 
durable,  long- lasting,  rust-re- 
I  sistlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-tnch  Hog  Fence  -  24^c  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  35M'c  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -37Kc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 

I Oar  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices.  It's  free.  Write  for  It  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271,  Muncio,  End. 


SPREAD  STRAW! 


/■V  -  earn  -  !•  j  -JBrn® 


Use  a  Simplex  Spreader — Spread  a  "top 
dressing"  so  ft.  vnde!  Spread  any  kind 

of  straw  or  manure:— bright  straw— rotten 
straw.  Pulverizes — mangles — shreds  and  then 
spreads  any  old  straw,  manure,  clover  stems, 
cornstalks. 


SIMPLEX 

Straw  &  Manure  Spreader 


2  IN  1 
DOUBLE  DUTY 


Only  machine  that  handles  both  straw 
and  manure  perfectly.    Fits  any  wag- 
on!   Easily  attached.    Has  double 
drive!  Lasts  a  lifetime!  Send  a  post- 
al today.   Find  out  about  my  30  day 
Free_  Trial — my  amazing  long  time 
credit — my  low  price.   Write  today. 
Manson  Campbell,  Pres. 
SIMPLEX  SPREADER  MFG.  CO. 
852Traders  Bldg., Kansas  City, Mo. 


••SAVE 
YOUR 

WHEAT  :FR0rt" 

Winter: 

"KfLt!*; 


Arc  You 
Ambitious? 

TF  you  have  the  right 

BtnfE  in  you,  I  •will  make  you 
a  practical,  skJUedauio-mechanic 
able  to  command  a  salary  of 

$5  to  $15  a  Day. 

There  never  was  an  opportunity  like 
the  present.  The  war  ia  stripping  the 
country  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  de- 
mand is  increasing  daily  for  high -class 
men.  The  right  kind  can  get  almost 
any  salary.  In  my  school  yon  learn 
and  become  expert  by  actually  doing 
the  work.  You  do  all  kinds  of  machine 
shop  repair  work — forging,  vulcaniz- 
ing, ring  fittingt  everything.  Yon 
have  special  training  in  magneto, 
storage  battery,  self  starter,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  every  kind  of  re- 
pair and  operating  work.  Nothing  is 
overlooked.  If  you  have  it  in  you,  I 
will  turn  you  out  a  skilled,  high-class 
auto-mechanic  ready  to  drive  and  re- 

f>air  anything  from  a  hospital  ambu- 
ance  to  a  farm  tractor. 
Send  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog 
}wi*h  full  information  today.  Hake 
J  more  money  and  feel  that  you  are  a 
F  factor  in  the  big  things  now  doing. 
Don't  delay  for  that  means  lost  op- 
portunity and  lost  money.  The  men 
are  needed  today. 

E.  J.  SWEENEY,  President. 
SWEETIEY  AUTOM03ILE  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 

1205  E.  15th  St.   KANSAS  CITY.  M0. 


Poultry-Raising 


Can  Sparrows  be  Outwitted  ? 

By  A.  B.  Weak 

I NOTE  that  the  destructive  rat  is  dis- 
cussed and  active  warfare  advised 
against  this  pest  in  a  recent  number  of 
Farm  and  Fireside.  I  hate  a  rat  bad 
enough  to  war  against  him  early  and 
late.  I  have  kept  chickens  at  three 
different  places,  and  have  never  been 
troubled  with  rats,  because  I  kept  the 
surroundings  so  that  rats  were  not  at- 
tracted. But  my  particular  torment  in 
poultry-keeping  is  the  English  sparrow. 
My  back  is  scarcely  turned  when  feed- 
ing and  watering  my  poultry,  before  a 
flock  of  sparrows  swoops  down  on  the 
water  pans  or  feed  troughs,  or  wherever 
feed  is  placed.  The  sparrows  soon  know 
the  time  of  feeding  and  are  always  on 
hand.  Mother  hens  that  will  fly  at  one 
another's  broods  to  drive  the  chicks 
away  will  allow  sparrows  to  eat  from 
under  their  bills  and  pay1  no  attention 
to  them. 

I  believe  the  English  sparrow  robs  the 
poultrymen  of  the  country  of  about  as 
much  food  as  the  rat.  Poultrymen 
should  have  a  wire,  sparrow-proof  en- 
closure in  which  to  feed  chickens,  but  all 
of  us  are  not  yet  so  equipped.  I  say, 
swat  the  English  sparrow. 


A  Goose  with  a  History 

By  M.  Robert  Conover 

WE  FREQUENTLY  hear  of  the 
longevity  of  geese,  but  seldom  is 
there  to  be  had  definite  knowledge  about 
aged  geese  and  their  productiveness. 
One  example  of  an  aged  goose  of  White 
China  variety  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Leona 
Lum,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 
This  goose  is  now  nineteen  years  old, 


This  trick  goose  is  nineteen  years  old 

hale  and  hearty,  and  also  noted  for  the 
intelligence  she  has  developed.  She  laid 
well  and  carried  on  her  gooses-like  activi- 
ties until  twelve  years  old,  and  since 
then  has  been  an  honorary  member  of 
the  poultry  family  of  her  mistress. 

She  was  raised  to  maturity  in  close 
association  with  two  white  kittens,  and 
this  white  trio  were  close  friends  during 
the  kittenhood  and  cathood  of  her  feline 
associates  "until  death  did  them  part." 
When  the  lady  shown  in  the  picture  was 
a  small  child  the  goose  was  her  play- 
mate, and  was  taught  to  draw  a  small 
doll's  cart  and  sleigh,  being  guided  by 
rein.  So  attached  to  her  young  compan- 
ion did  this  goose  become  that  she  would 
never  go  to  the  river  to  swim  unless  ac- 
companied by  her  playmate.  This  goose 
now  seems  to  be  good  for  a  number  of 
additional  years  of  her  interesting  life. 


Suppressing  Rats 

By  J.  T.  Raymond 

HENRY  W.  SMITH,  a  New  Hamp- 
shire poultry  keeper,  has  found 
traps  the  best  means  of  combating  rats. 
He  has  500  hens,  housed  in  several 
buildings;  and  a  dozen  steel  and  spring 
traps,  always  set,  keep  rats  out.  • 

Mr.  Smith  adopted  traps  after  first 
trying  poison  and  then  the  rifle.  Poison 
was  effective,  but  there  was  such  a 
stench  from  the  dead  rats  that  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  consider  its  use  a  second 
time.    He  tried  a  small  .22-caliber  rifle. 


The  rifle  required  a  lot  of  time,  and  at 
that  was  ineffectual. 

Then  he  tried  traps,  and  he  has  had 
them  in  constant  use  since.  He  put  a 
trap  in  the  chamber  of  each  dry-mash 
hopper.  Next  he  located  the  points  at 
which  rats  entered  the  pens.  This  was 
not  difficult,  as  his  houses  have  dirt 
floors.  At  each  rat  entrance  he  placed 
a  cylindrical  box,  six  inches  square  and 
about  three  feet  long,  the  ends  being 
open  and  the  top  side,  as  the  box  was 
sunk  in  the  ground,  removable.  In  these 
passageways  steel  traps  were  set. 

The  battery  of  traps  quickly  cleaned 
out  the  rats.  Mr.  Smith  sees  that  they 
are  set  all  the  time.  He  believes  he  has 
found  a  permanent  solution  for  the  rat 
problem. 


Three- Years  Egg-Marketing 

By  Mary  M.  Allen 

OUR  farm  is  located  within  thirty 
miles  of  a  large  city,  and  therefore 
within  easy  motoring  distance.  We  fre- 
quently eat  Sunday  dinner  with  friends 
in  the  city,  and  when  developing  our 
poultry  business  we  found  that  our  city 
friends  paid  about  double  what  we  re- 
ceived for  "strictly  fresh  eggs"  in  our 


When  an  egg  trade  has  been  established 
for  delivery  directly  to  consumers,  cases 
holding  six  cartons  each,  appropriately 
printed,  give  good  satisfaction 

home  market.  This  hunch  led  us  to  in- 
terview several  city  grocerymen  who 
made  a  leader  of  fresh  eggs.  We  found 
that  they  made  only  a  normal  profit. 

Following  up  this  investigation,  we 
found  the  wide  margin  Between  the 
consumers'  and  producers'  price  was 
largely  due  to  the  great  number  of  stale 
and  bad  eggs  marketed,  to  the  cost  of 
candling  and  sorting  eggs,  and  to  break- 
age. We  then  concluded  to  attempt  to 
evolve  a  plan  by  which  we  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  marketing  our  neigh- 
bors' bad  eggs,  and  by  which  we  could 
eliminate  most  of  the  middlemen. 

We  tried  to  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  found  it  impractical.  It  re- 
quired more  time  than  one  engaged  in 
general  farming  could  spare;  shipping 
in  small  shipments  ate  up  the  profits, 
and  the  irregularity  of  orders  would 
sometimes  find  us  oversold  and  some- 
times with  a  surplus  we  were  obliged  to 
turn  over  to  our  local  dealer. 

We  finally  hit  upon  a  plan  that  has 
been  in  operation  three  years  and  has 
worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Dealt  with  Grocer  Three  Years 

Our  hens  are  kept  confined  during  win- 
ter weather  in  a  clean,  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  coop.  During  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall  they  are  given  free  range 
after  3  :30  P.  M.  They  are  fed  from 
self-feeders  in  the  coop  a  regular  egg 
ration,  except  that  no  commercial  meat 
scrap  is  used,  sour  separated  milk  be- 
ing substituted  for  it. 

We  visited  a  groceryman  in  the  city 
who  made  a  leader  of  strictly  fresh  eggs, 
and  contracted  our  output  for  the  win- 
ter of  1914-15  season  at  45  cents  a 
dozen.  We  paid  express  charges  of  30 
cents  on  each  30  dozen  case  and  a  re- 
turn charge  of  10  cents  on  each  empty 
case.  The  groceryman  stood  all  break- 
age— that  is,  he  settled  claims  with  the 
express  company  for  same. 

In  addition  to  transportation  charges, 
we  attached  to  each  case  30  one-dozen 
size  cartons.  These  cartons  with  fillers 
cost  just  a  trifle  over  1%  cents  each. 
On  the  cover  of  the  cartons  we  had 
printed  this  notice: 

This  carton  contains  one  dozen  strictly 
fresh,  non-fertile  eggs.    These  eggs  were 

produced  on  the  farm  of  ,  town  of  , 

Michigan.  They  are  from  milk-^d,  yarded 
hens,  kept  and  fed  in  a  sanitary  way.  No 
egg  in  this  carton  is  over  four  days  old. 

The  use  of  this  carton  for  any  but  our 
eggs  is  strictly  forbidden.  Brown  &  Co., 
Sole  Distributors.  We  invite  you  to  visit 
our  farm  when  in  our  vicinity. 

This  plan  has  continued  satisfactorily. 
The  only  change  has  been  in  prices  to 
correspond  with  increasing  expenses. 
Our  contract  price  for  the  summer  just 
past,  up  to  August  1st,  was  45  cents  a 
dozen.  The  dealer  sells  our  eggs  at  an 
advance  of  five  cents  a  dozen.  He  says 
our  high-quality  eggs  have  brought  him 
much  trade.  He  has  handled  our  entire 
production  for  three  seasons,  and  has 
yet  to  receive  a  complaint.  Our  market- 
ing expense  is  about  2Vs  cents  a  dozen. 


A  Collapsible  Egg  Crate 

By  F.  W.  Orr 

NOT  long  ago  I  saw  an  article  in 
Farm  and  Fireside  discussing  the 
need  of  a  better  package  for  eggs.  I 
find  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest 
among  many  poultry  keepers  in  im- 
proved forms  of  crates  and  other  con- 
tainers in  which  to  market  their  eggs 
when  shipped  by  express,  parcel  post, 
or  motor  truck.    One  of  these  that  has 


recently  come  to  my  attention  is  a  pat- 
ented steel-frame  crate  made  in  differ- 
ent forms  and  sizes.  One  crate  is  in 
shape  and  size  like  the  regulation 
wooden  crate.  Another  holds  the  same 
(30  dozen  eggs),  but  is  square  instead 
of  oblong.  This  form  has  a  handle  on 
the  top  side  so  that  two  crates  can  be 
carried  by  the  distributor  at  once.  An- 
other form  is  one  that  holds  15  dozen 
eggs,  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  suitable 
for  carrying  in  a  buggy  or  automobile. 

The  sides,  ends,  top,  and  bottom  of 
these  crates  are  made  of  extra  strong 
corrugated  paper  made  to  stand  a  pres- 
sure of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  steel  frames  and  paper  are  fastened 
together  with  wood  strips  %x%  inch, 
half  tenoned  at  the  corners.  The  crates 
can  be  shipped  in  knock-down  form  as 
the  %-inch  diameter  bolts  holding  the 


case  together  can  be  removed  with  a 
screw  driver  in  two  minutes. 

The  manufacturers  of  these  crates 
say  that  they  can  fill  them  with  eggs 
and  drop  a  package  six  feet  without 
injuring  the  eggs  or  crate. 

If.  the  good  points  recommended  for 
these  crates  hold  true  in  actual  use  un- 
der varying  conditions,  this  package 
ought  to  fill  a  long-felt  want,  as  the  cost 


of  returning  the  crates  in  knock-down 
form  ought  to  be  considerably  less  than 
for  ordinary  crates. 


Poultry  "Butter"  Valuable 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THESE  days  a  pound  of  surplus 
chicken  fat  is  worth  a  pound  of  but- 
ter or  lard  for  cooking  purposes,  as  it 
will  take  the  place  of  lard  and  butter 
shortening  in  many  kinds  of  staple  pas- 
try and  food  dishes.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  a  pound  of  this  but- 
ter^like  surplus  fat  when  a  large  laying 
hen  of  breeds  like  the  Rock,  Red,  Orp- 
ington, and  Wyandotte  are  dressed. 
This  fat  can  be  melted,  then  canned  or 
bottled  while  boiling  hot,  and  will  keep 
for  months.  The  owner  of  the  hens  thus 
furnishing  shortening  should  not  forget 
to  credit  them  at  the  rate  of  about  30 
cents  a  pound  for  all  of  this  par-excel- 
lent poultry  "butter"  that  they  yie'd. 

Just  here  the  champions  of  the  heavier 
breeds  bred  for  heavy  laying  now  have  a 
better  argument  than  ever  before.  The 
lighter  breeds  as  a  rule  are  doing  well 
to  furnish  fat  enough  rightly  to  flavor 
and  enrich  their  own  meat  when  cooked. 
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Beating  the  Butcher's  Game 

By  C.  W.  Carpenter 

TAST  fall  I  tried  conclusions  with  the 
JL«high  cost  of  living.  We  had  in  our 
little  herd  a  dry  cow,  five  years  old, 
which  had  failed  to  get  in  calf.  She  had 
put  on  considerable  flesh  through  the 
summer  and  in  October  weighed  900 
pounds. 

A  local  butcher  looked  at  her,  and 
after  picking  faults  in  her  for  some 
time  and  getting  me  thoroughly  vexed, 
offered  me  five  cents  a  pound  ($45), 
which  I  refused.  I  made  up  a  feed  of 
600  pounds  of  ground  wheat  screenings 
(mostly  wild  oats),  200  pounds  fine  corn 
chop,  and  200  pounds  wheat  shorts.  The 
screenings  I  had,  and  I  don't  know  their 
value.  The  corn  chop  cost  $1.75  a  hun- 
dred; shorts  $1.30. 

Of  this  mixture  I  fed  four  pounds  a 
day,  the  cow  running  on  alfalfa  dry 
meadow,  and  wheat  and  oat  stubble — 
unusually  good  dry  pasture. 

In  sixty  days  I  was  offered  5%  cents 
and  she  weighed  1,000  pounds,  shrunk. 
I  refused  this  offer  and  butchered  her 
myself.  Sold  two  front  quarters  and 
one  hind  quarter  at  9%  cents,  to  a  small 
dealer,  just  what  he  was  paying  the 
packing  house,  saving  him  express 
charges,  and  I  received  $38.75.  Sold 
the  hide  at  22  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total 
of  $13.75.  Fifty-two  dollars,  a  hind 
quarter  of  prime  beef,  the  heart,  tongue, 
and  brains,  and  $1.90  worth  of  internal 
fat  for  a  $45  cow,  250  pounds  of  cheap 
grain,  and  two  months'  pasture. 


The  Mule  as  a  Work  Animal 

THE  mule  has  certain  decided  advan- 
tages as  a  work  animal.  For  the 
man  who  does  not  know  how  or  is  un- 
willing to  give  his  horses  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care,  the  mule  is  the  better 
animal,  because  he  will  take  better  care 
of  himself  than  will  the  horse. 

The  mule  naturally  is  more  able  to 
stand  hot  weather  than  is  the  horse.  He 
will  slow  down  when  the  work  becomes 
hard  and  the  weather  hot,  whereas  a 
horse  will  begin  to  fret,  and  thus  will 
be  even  more  likely  to  become  over- 
heated. Hence,  a  mule  is  safer  in  the 
hands  of  a  careless  or  incompetent 
driver. 

The  mule  requires  less  grain  and  will 
readily  consume  more  roughage  than 
will  a  workhorse  doing  the  same  amount 
of  work.  The  mule  is  less  subject  to  di- 
gestive disorders. 

Another  important  consideration  is 
that  a  mule  does  not  depreciate  in  value 
so  much  from  age  and  hard  usage  as 
does  a  horse. 


Rations  for  Brood  Sows 

AN  ECONOMICAL  and  well-balanced 
•/»  ration,  as  well  as  plenty  of  exercise, 
is  essential  to  the  successful  wintering 
of  brood  sows.  When  the  sows  are 
brought  from  the  pasture  they  should 
be  started  on  grain  gradually. 

Economy  is  essential  in  selecting  the 
ration.  If  the  sows  are  gaining  slightly 
at  breeding  time,  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained.    They  should  continue  to 


gain  until  farrowing  time,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  grow 
too  fat.  If  the  sows  are  thin  at  the  time 
of  breeding,  they  are  likely  to  produce 
small  litters  of  unhealthy  pigs. 

Corn,  alfalfa  hay,  bran,  tankage,  and 
shorts  may  all  be  fed  to  advantage.  In 
order  to  produce  the  most  economical 
ration,  the  bulk  of  the  feed  must  consist 
of  corn  and  alfalfa  hay.  The  sows  may 
be  allowed  free  access  to  the  alfalfa,  but 
corn  should  be  fed  in  limited  quantities, 
sometimes  supplemented  by  shorts  or  a 
small  amount  of  tankage.  Bran  is  of 
value  in  a  ration  because  of  its  bulk, 
and  its  effect  on  the  digestive  system  of 
the  sow. 

Corn  may  be  fed  on  the  cob,  shelled, 
or  ground.  The  alfalfa  hay  of  the  last 
cutting  has  much  finer  stems  and  there 
are  more  leaves.  This  kind  of  hay  is 
more  palatable,  and  will  be  consumed 
with  less  loss.  Five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
tankage  will  furnish  enough  protein, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  protein 
furnished  by  the  other  foods.  It  must 
be  remembered  in  feeding:  the  brood 
sows  that  they  are  being  fed  mainly  for 
the  growth  of  the  unborn  young. 

It  is  important  that  the  brood  sows 
be  forced  to  exercise.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  feeding  them  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  lot  from  the  house.  The 
sows  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water,  and  be  allowed  to  run  in 
a  dry,  warm,  and  well -ventilated  house. 
Remove  the  chill  from  water  in  cold 
weather. 


,  Co-operative  Shipping 

STOCKMEN  in  an  Iowa  community 
have  solved  the  problem  which  has 
been  particularly  distressing  to  small 
shippers  the  country  over.  Instead  of 
selling  their  hogs  in  small  lots  to  the 
middleman  and  sharing  their  profits 
with  him,  these  farmers  organized  a  co- 
operative selling  society  which  has  been 
paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  year  for  ten  years  in  addition 
to  conserving  the  profits  usually  shared 
with  the  shipper  and  buyer. 

Inasmuch  as  few  farmers  in  this  com- 
munity carried  on  stock-raising  to  any 
large  extent,  they  had  been  compelled 
to  sell  their  hogs  to  buyers  for  years. 
Then  a  few  organized  their  co-operative 
society  and  elected  a  manager,  who  at- 
tends to  the  collecting  and  shipping  of 
hogs  in  car  lots. 

Since  that  time  the  members  have 
been  selling  their  hog:s  at  a  premium 
over  the  prices  of  hog  raisers  doing 
business  with  the  buyers.  Now  almost 
every  farmer  in  the  community  belongs 
to  the  marketing  association,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  organizations 
of  its  kind,  although  it  has  no  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  and  seems  to  be  or- 
ganized on  rather  loose  lines. 

Selling  to  a  local  buyer  has  always 
been  unsatisfactory  when  the  farmer 
has  a  lot  of  poorly  conditioned  hogs  to 
offer.  The  buyer  is  compelled  to  buy  at 
a  wide  margin  in  order  to  protect  him- 
self, and  this  practically  eliminates  the 
farmer's  profit.  The  co-operative  or- 
ganization, however,  does  not  buy  low 
and  sell  high,  turning:  a  large  amount 
back  to  the  shipper,  but  gives  the  farmer 
his  profits  the  day  the  shipment  is  made, 
by  paying  all  that  it  can  get  for  the 
hogs. 

Shares  of  stock  in  the  association 
sell  at  $10  each.  The  business  is  man- 
aged by  three  directors  elected  by  the 
vote  of  the  members.  The  directors 
select  a  manager  for  the  enterprise,  who 
is  paid  by  the  carload  for  his  services. 

Buying  has  been  conducted  much  more 
economically,  as  carloads  are  filled  out 
by  the  use  of  the  telephone.  When  the 
manager  is  in  need  of  a  few  head  of 
hogs  to  complete  a  car  he  usually  is  able 
to  pick  up  enough  stock  to  complete  the 
shipment  within  a  few  hours. 


Many  hogmen  push  the  growth  of  the  fall  pigs,  with  feed  and  warm  quarters,  so  that 
they  compare  favorably  with  the  spring  litters  at  the  same  age 
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One  of  the  chief  reasons  the  MOLINE-UNIVERS  AL 
tractor  has  become  the  "favorite"  with  the  farmers 
.  is  because  it  has  power  to  spare.  It  is  possible  to  give 
it  more  than  it  will  pull,  but  not  possible  to  stall  its 
drive-wheels.  This  PROVES  it  has  plenty  of  power. 
You  know  that  the  motor  is  the  "heart"  of  any  tractor 
— that's  why  we  have  built  into  the 
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HUE 


ORIGINAL 


TRACTOR 

the  most  powerful  and  dependable  motor  that  money,  factory  equip- 
ment and  skill  could  devise.  Our  reputation  is  too  sacred  to  put  out  a 
tractor  which  is  not  right.  So,  to  be  doubly  sure,  we  built  the  motor 
in  the  MOLINE-UNIVERS  AL  with  POWER  TO  SPARE. 

"My  MOLINE-UNTVERSAL  TRACTOR  is  so  handy  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
1  cut  all  my  oats  with  it  and  did  all  my  fall  plowing  —  more  than  100  acres. 
I  he  ground  was  so  hard  and  dry  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible 
to  plow  with  horses.  I  have  had  no  expense  on  the  tractor." 

A.  J.  ANDERSON,  Harcourt,  Iowa 
Every  part  of  the  Moline-Universal  is  built  extra  strong.  It  weighs 
nearly  a  ton  less  than  others.  This  means  much  lower  operating  cost 
ALL  ITS  WEIGHT  IS  TRACTION  WEIGHT.  Remember,  you  can 
not  only  plow  with  this  tractor  but  plant  — cultivate— harrow  — disc 
— mow  —  harvest — do  all  farm  work.  Write  for  free  catalog-folder — 
it  will  interest  you. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  60  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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We  guarantee  that  every  subscriber  will  receive  fair  treatment 
from  advertisers.  It  therefore  pays  you  to  mention  Farm  and 
Fireside  in  answering  advertisements. 


Louden  Barn  Plans 


one  of  the  most  valuable  barn  building 
books  ever  gotten  out ;  not  a  catalog,  but 
a  112-page  book  of  practical  plans  and 
dollar-saving  information.  Sent  postpaid 
without  charge.  A  post  card  brings  it. 


Shoveling 
manure  — 
many  tons 
of  it  every  year.  It 
isa  daily  job— week 
days  and  Sundays 
— summer  and  win- 
ter.   If  your  prob- 
lem is  keeping  a  good  farm-hand 
on  the  job,  or  doing  the  work  with 
less  labor,  Louden  Carriers  solve  it 
for  you  economically,  permanently. 

Louden  Carriers 

Give  You  the  Lift  You  Need 

With  Louden  Litter  Carriers  you 
save  half  the  shoveling.  Do  away 
with  the  back-straining  wheelbarrow. 
You  can  keep  your  barn  continually 
clean,  your  cows  in  better  health  and 
more  productive — saving  one-half  the  time 
and  50%  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  manure. 

You  can't  buy  better  than  Loudens.  Our  carriers  are  distinguished 
for  great  lifting  power,  simple,  strong  construction,  ease  and  safety 
in  operation,  long,  satisfactory  service. 

Built  to  Fit  Any  Barn  or  Purse 

We  have  the  outfit  that  exactly  suits  your  bam,  and  that  will  pay  for  it- 
self over  and  over  many  times.  Write  us  what  style  and  size  of  bam 
you  have,  the  number  and  kind  of  stock,  etc.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
advise  with  you  as  to  your  needs  and  exact  cost  of  same. 

Write  for  Our  224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog 

It  shows  the  complete  line  of  Louden  Barn  Equipment,  including 
Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Hay  Tools,  Horse  Bairn 
Equipment.  Ventilators,  Automatic  Water  Bowls,  Animal  Pens  of  all 
kinds— "Everything  for  the  Barn."   Sentfreeon  request. 

We  have  a  very  valuable  booklet  just  off  die  press,  entided 
"Some  Interesting  Facts  on  a  Homely  Subject,"  which  you  11  ap- 
preciate. Tells  all  about  manure  and  its  value.  Write  for  it.  free. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

(Over  SO  Years  in  Business) 
3208  Court  St,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


WM.  LOUDEN 
Originator  of  Modern 
Barn  Equipment 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Can  be  put  on  in  2  min- 
utes. No  jack,  no  mov- 
ing car,  whether  on  pave- 
ment or  hub-deep  in  mud. 

Light — Compact 

Half  the  bulk  and  weight,  with 
twice  the  usefulness. 

Packed  in  a  set  of  eight  in  a  bag,  four  for 
each  rear  wheel,  enough  to  give  a  good  grip 
on  any  road. 

Size  3>£  fits  3"  or  3!$"  tires.  $4.00  per  set. 
Size  4k  fits  4"  or  4k"  tires.  5.00  per  set. 
Size  5k,  fits  5"  or  5k."  tires.     6.00  per  set. 

EASYON  CHAINS  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  approval 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  on  receipt 
of  price.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  examining, 
return  them  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  the  full 
amount  paid. 

Ask  about  Easyon  Truck  Grips  for  solid  tires. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet 

which  explains  other  famous  auto  accessory  parts 
made  by  this  well-known  manufacturer. 

Name  of  Supply  Dealer  Appreciated 

WOODWORTH  MFG.  CORP. 

2008  Whirlpool  St.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  GET  CAPEWELL  NAILS 

for  shoeing  your  horses  wherever  you  live.  This  is 
important  to  owners,  shoers,  riders  and  drivers  of 
horses.  They  hold  shoes  best, 
drive  easiest,  are  safest.  On  the  , 
market   more   than   35   years.   /  '  OUR 
Quality  considered  the  cheapest.   I C HE CKOWif  TRADE 
Sold  at  a  fair  price.   Ask  for  \HEAD  HI  MARK 
The  Capewell  nail  with   this   v"-"*  ■ 
Trade  Mark. 


ABSOR 


BINE 


-TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFP: 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.    $2.00  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.    Book  1  M  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..  284  Temple  St..  Sprinofield,  Mats. 


H0D5IER 


STOVES  & 
RANGES 


FREE 


To  try  in  your  borne  30  days  free  no  matter  where  yon  live. 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it.  Million  members  of  families  enjoying  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of 
"Hoostor"  Stoves  &  Ranges* 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifully finished,  smooth  latest 
design,  guaranteed  for  years. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show- 
ing photographs,  describing  large 
assortment  of  sizes  and  designs 
of  Steel  and  Cast  Ranges,  Cooks,  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  Heaters,  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial.  Send  postal 
today. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
126  State  St,    Marion,  Ind. 

SELF  -  OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Cwistatitfyflooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesltPumpto 

supply  "^jflK&^K*7  Ue Ushtest ***** 
REPLENISHED  ^«Hw^    And  Prevents  Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  load 
Every  feature  desirable  In  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2SOO  12th  St„  Chicago 


PLETON 

BUSKER  AND 

jhreddert 


f  rom  same  crop! 

The  Appleton  saves  all  the  feed  value 
of  corn — while   husking  ears,  it  cuts 
(or  shreds)  stalks,  leaves  and  husks 
into  fine  fodder  that  gives  twice  better 
feeding  results  than  shock  feeding. 
GUARANTEED  TO  DO  MORE 
WORK  WITH  LESS  POWER 
than  any  husker  of  equal  size.  Husks 
cleanest,  shells  least;  has  most  efficient 
corn  saver.    Easiest,  safest  to  operate. 

FREE  HUSKER  BOOK 
shows  4  sizes  for  4  h.  p.  engines  and  up. 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  509  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  UL 


Dairying 


National  Dairy  Meeting 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THE  National  Dairy  Show  which  will 
be  in  session  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 18th  to  27th  inclusive,  and  which 
will  be  housed  in  a  new  and  spacious 
coliseum,  is  more  important  than  any 
similar  preceding  national  dairy  meet- 
ing. The  dairy  business  never  before 
was  in  such  a  critical  situation  in  re- 
spect to  the  need  of  its  future  expansion 
to  meet  home  and  foreign  requirements. 
Unfortunately  the  ability  of  dairymen 
to  make  satisfactory  profit  from  their 
herds  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
as  a  result  of  the  sharp  advances  in  feed, 
labor,  and  every  item  of  expense  and 
equipment  connected  with  the  industry. 

This  year  the  -Dairy  Show  manage- 
ment will  have  fuller  co-operation  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  ever  before,  in  the  attempt  to  en- 
ergize,, encourage,  and  assist  the  dairy 
interests  in  meeting  the  world's  neces- 
sities in  dairy  products.  Mr.  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Administrator,  will 
address  the  assembled  dairymen  to  show 
the  dairy  industry's  part  in  helping  to 
win  the  war.  The  entire  program  and 
show  of  dairy  stock  promise  to  be  a 
record-breaker. 


story  short,  I  found  that  at  the  time 
that  the  engine  bothered  and  the  churn- 
ing and  separating  were  done  by  hand 
the  crank  on  the  separator  was  turned 
too  fast,  thereby  causing  the  cream 
from  his  particular  make  of  separator 
to  contain  too  high  a  percentage  of  but- 
terfat.  I  had  him  turn  the  cream  screw 
in  the  separator  until  I  found  by  testing 
it  that  it  produced  a  30  per  cent  cream 
uniformly.  ■ 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me 
that  he  was  not  bothered  any  more  by 
having  the  cream  sticking  to  the  ends 
of  the  churn.  He  added  that  he  used 
to  notice  on  the  sides  of  the  churn,  after 
the  butter  came,  a  place  as  large  as  a 
small  plate  where  there  was  cream  that 
did  not  come,  which  would  be  more  or 
less  of  a  waste ;  but  since  churning  with 
thinner  cream  this  was  also  corrected. 

I  have  since  met  several  other  butter 
makers  who  have  had  similar  difficul- 
ties, as  it  seems  to  be  a  common  idea 
that  cream  should  be  thick  to  make  but- 
ter. But  by  changing  to  a  thinner 
cream  they  have  had  better  results. 


Cream  Sticks  to  Churn 

By  Chas.  E.  Richardson 

ONE  morning  I  dropped  into  my 
neighbor's  house,  and  found  him 
churning  in  a  rather  peculiar  way.  He 
turned  the  churn  (it  was  a  barrel 
churn)  halfway  over,  then  he  would 
give  the  bottom  a  pound  with  his  fist, 
then  swing  it  over  another  half-turn 
and  hit  the  top  a  blow. 

"What's  the  matter,  Frank?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,"  he  answered,  "the  engine  needs 
repairs,  so  I  have  to  churn  by  hand." 

"So  I  see,"  I  said,  "but  why  so  much 
pounding?" 

"Well,  it's  like  this."  he  explained, 
"you  see  the  cream  seems  to  stick  at  the 
ends  of  the  churn  and  I  have  to  hit  it  to 
jar  it  and  loosen  it  and  make  it  fall.  If 
I  didn't,  I'd  have  to  turn  this  for  two 
or  three  hours  maybe." 

"What  makes  it  do  that?"  I  asked. 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  he  replied. 

"How  is  the  temperature?"  I  asked. 

He  told  me,  which  was  all  right  for 
that  time  of  the  year. 

And  we  talked  it  over  trying  to  solve 
the  trouble,  but  came  to  no  plausible 
conclusion.  He  said  that  when  he  used 
the  engine  it  did  not  seem  to  bother  so 
much,  but  when  the  engine  was  not  in 
order,  and  he  separated  and  churned  by- 
hand,  he  was  quite  frequently  bothered 
that  way. 

Finally  I  took  a  sample  of  some 
cream  that  he  had  saved  out  for  the 
next  churning,  intending  to  test  it  with 
the  Babcock  tester  the  first  chance  I 
had.  A  few  days  elapsed  before  I  test- 
ed it,  and  in  the  meantime  I  asked  some 
other  butter  makers  if  they  ever  had 
any  trouble  with  the  cream  sticking  at 
the  ends  of  the  churn.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  they  had. 

When  I  tested  the  cream  it  contained 
40  per  cent  of  butterf  at.  To  make  a  long 


Why  I  Sell  Cream 

By  O.  A.  Choate 

I HAVE  noticed  several  articles  lately 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  on  the  advan- 
tages of  farm  buttermaking  which  lead 
me  to  give  my  own  experiences  and  con; 
elusions.  I  have  for  seven  years,  here 
in  Illinois,  maintained  a  herd  of  from 
16  to  20  good  dairy  cows.  And  in  mar- 
keting cream  and  making  and  selling 
butter  I  have  found  that  cream-selling 
is  the  more  profitable,  taking  everything 
into  consideration.  The  cream  is  shipped 
by  rail  direct  to  the  creamery,  which  is 
located  22  miles  from  my  farm. 

I  use  the  regular  five-gallon  shipping 
cans,  which  are  immediately  returned 
to  me.  I  have  shipped  many  gallons  of 
cream  in  this  way  and  have  never  had 
cause  to  complain  of  not  receiving  satis- 
factory returns.  When  cream  is  sold 
instead  of  being  made  into  butter  at 
home  there  is  a  saving  in  time  and  la- 
bor. 

Cream  is  easily  and  quickly  prepared 
for  the  market — simply  emptied  into  the 
can,  and  sold  to  the  cream  buyer  or 
shipped  direct.  The  check  for  the  cream 
will  come  within  a  day  or  two,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  week  following  the  delivery 
of  the  cream  at  the  railway  station. 

There  is  a  big  demand  for  any  quantity 
of  good  cream  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  do  in  marketing 
cream  is  to  run  the  milk  through  the 
separator,  cool  the  cream,  pour  it  into 
the  delivery  can,  attach  a  tag  to  the  can 
if  the  cream  is  shipped  by  rail,  and  de- 
liver it  at  the  railway  station.  I  deliver 
my  cream  three  times  a  week  during  the 
summer,  and  -twice  a  week  in  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cream  is 
converted  into  butter  at  home  the  cream 
must  be  ripened  and  held  at  the  proper 
temperature  until  ready  to  churn,  which 
is  not  an  easy  matter  on  the  average 
farm  in  either  summer  or  winter.  After 
the  cream  is  ripened  to  the  proper  de- 
gree, there  is  the  laborious  job  of  churn- 
ing it  into  butter.  On  the  farm  where 
only  a  small  amount  of  butter  is  made 
the  farm  wife  generally  does  the  churn- 
ing, and  usually  she  must  do  it  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  which  is  certainly  no 
easy  task. 

And  when  the  churning  process  is 
finished,  the  butter  must  be  worked, 
salted,  molded,  cooled,  and  wrapped  for 
the  market.  When  the  butter  is  ready 
to  sell,  there  is  the  risk  to  run  in  get- 
ting a  satisfactory  price  for  it.  It  may 
be  of  poor  quality,  for  it  is_a  fact  that 
some  people  are  unable  to  make  first- 
class  butter,  which  is  the  only  kind  that 
brings  the  top-notch  price.  Even  if  it 
is  first-class  butter  it  will  generally  sell 
for  less  than  the  amount  of  cream  re- 
quired to  make  it  will  bring. 


A  well-bred  prepotent  sire  shows  his  breeding  by  uniformity  in  his  get 


Thirty  Years'  Dairy  Success 

By  H.  L  McGhee 

THIS  is  a  true  story  of  two  dairymen, 
one  a  success  and  the  other  a  failure. 
Both  live  here  in  a  hilly  section  of  Jack- 
son County,  Ohio,  where  a  man  must 
use  all  methods  that  are  up-to-date  in 
order  to  make  farming  profitable.  The 
unsuccessful  man  lived  on  a  farm  ad- 
joining our  own. 

He  had  never  had  any  experience  in 
the  dairy  business,  and  had  to  begin  to 
learn  from  the  bottom  up.  He  rented  a 
240-acre  farm  for  $150  a  year  and 
stocked  it  with  eight  Jersey  cows  and  a 
few  calves.  He  considered  the  dairy 
business  simple  enough  to  run,  without 
any  study  or  outside  help. 

He  bought  a  cream  separator,  but 
never  learned  to  use  it  correctly.  His 
cows  were  fairly  good  grade  cows,  but 
he  did  not  try  to  improve  his  herd.  • 

Let  us  spend  a  day  with  him  in  win- 
ter. First  he  would  go  to  the  barn  and 
clean  the  manure  from  behind  the  cows. 
But  he  never  cleaned  the  cows'  hips  or 
udders  or  curried  any  part  of  them. 
Just  before  milking  time,  the  cows  re- 
ceived some  cut  corn  fodder  or  hay  and 
about  half  a  gallon  of  wheat  bran 
mixed  with  water  to  make  a  thin  slop. 
Not  a  very  good  feed  for  economic  milk 
production,  is  it?  There  were  no  regu- 
lar milking  hours. 

Ice  Water  in  Zero  Weather 

After  milking,  the  cows  were  turned 
out  regardless  of  the  weather.  It  made 
no  difference  how  cold,  rainy,  or  snowy 
it  was.  And  if  he  did  not  forget  it  he 
chopped  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  small 
stream  so  the  cows  could  drink.  No  milk 
records  were  kept.  Now  we  will  spend 
a  day  with  him  in  summer. 

The  methods  were  about  the  same  as 
described,  except  that  his  son  took  the 
cows  to  pasture,  using  a  dog  to  drive 
them  by  biting  at  the  cows'  heels.  At 
the  end  of  five  years  of  this  kind  of 
dairying,  the  man  I  have  described  had 
enough.  He  sold  off  his  stock,  and  when 
he  took  an  inventory  of  his  assets  was 
poorer  than  when  he  started. 

I  am  perhaps  better  able  to  tell  about 
the  man  who  was  a  success,  because  I 
spent  the  past  winter  on  his  farm  and 
was  in  the  barn  every  day.  Though  he 
owned  his  farm,  he  had  no  capital  to 
stock  it  with.  So  he  borrowed  $3,000 
with  which  to  buy  cows  and  to  carry 
him  along  until  he  was  on  a  paying 
basis.  He  selected  good  grade  cows, 
had  a  good  stable,  and  took  the  best  of 
care  of  his  herd. 

His  farm  comprised  only  80  acres. 
At  first  he  did  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  feeding  to  any  great  extent. 
But  he  studied  rations  and  the  care  of 
live  stock  until  he  had  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  he  was  doing.  He  also 
bought  a  separator  and  learned  to  use 
it  correctly.  One  of  his  first  steps  after 
he  was  well  started  was  to  buy  a  reg- 
istered bull  whose  dam  had  a  good  pro- 
duction record.  He  became  convinced 
that  a  silo  was  a  good  thing,  and  bought 
one  as  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  do  so. 

Cows  Treated  Like  Queens 

Now  let  us  spend  a  day  in  his  barn 
in  the  winter  of  1916-17:  As  he  steps 
into  the  barn  and  goes  down  the  line  of 
cows  to  begin  cleaning  them  and  the 
stable,  he  has  a  good  word  and  a  gentle 
pat  for  each  one.  After  cleaning  the 
stable  and  the  cows'  flanks  and  udders, 
he  gives  each  cow  a  gallon  bucket  full 
of  silage  to  whet  her  appetite  and  keep 
her  busy  until  it  comes  her  turn  to  be 
milked.  Then  they  are  fed  a  ration  of 
one  quart  of  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
middlings  to  one  part  oil  meal,  one 
quart  of  cottonseed  meal,  a  gallon  of 
wheat  bran  and  30  pounds  of  silage. 
This  is  the  standard  ration  for  a  cow 
giving  18  quarts  of  milk  daily.  The  ra- 
tion is  varied  in  proportion  to  the  yield. 

After  each  cow  is  milked,  the  amount 
is  weighed  and  entered  in  the  milk 
record  book.  As  soon  as  milking  is 
over,  the  cows  are  turned  out  if  the 
weather  is  favorable,  and  are  fed  hay. 
But  if  it  is  very  cold,  cloudy,  or  stormy, 
the  cows  receive  their  hay  in  the  barn. 
They  are  given  pure  water,  and  each 
cow  has  enough  to  satisfy  her. 

This  man  never  keeps  more  tha* 
seven  cows,  as  he  considers  that  number 
as  many  as  one  man  can  properly  care 
for.  But  they  are  good  cows.  By  grad- 
ing up  his  herd  he  has  made  them  give 
6,990  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  This  was 
the  figure  for  1916,  and  represents  the 
average  production  of  the  herd  of  seven. 
The  income  is  about  $150  per  cow. 

Now  spend  a  day  with  him  in  sum- 
mer. In  taking  them  to  pasture,  he 
goes  ahead  of  them.  As  he  opens  the 
gate  he  calls  to  them  and  they  follow 
him  to  the  pasture.  In  the  pasture 
there  is  plenty  of  water  and  shade  be- 
sides an  abundance  of  good  grass.  He 
has  paid  off  his  debt  of  $3,000,  has  a 
fine  home  and  farm,  and  can  retire  at 
any  time  he  wishes. 

W 
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He  Fathers  Punctuality 


A PROUD  godfather 
is  kindly  Big  Ben, 
.  when  baby  first 
peeps  at  the  world.  He 
shares  the  joy  of  mother 
and  dad — and  their  new 
duties,  too. 

He  lends  two  willing  hands  for 
molding  little  lives.  He  helps  make 
better  men  for  Father  Time. 

From  the  wee  small  hours  of 
infancy  till  twilight  of  old  age, 
Big  Ben  is  true  to  his  trust.  He's 
a  faithful  friend  through  life. 


Big  Ben  of  Westclox  is  re- 
spected by  all — sentinel  of  time 
throughout  the  world.  He's 
loyal,  dependable  and  his  ring  is 
true — -ten  half-minute  calls  or 
steadily  for  five  minutes. 

Back  of  Big  Ben  stands  a  commu- 
nity of  clockmakers.  Each  year  they 
build  more  than  four  million  alarms 
— accurate,  long-lived,  almost  fric- 
tion-free. And  Big  Ben  is  their  master- 
piece. 

Big  Ben  is  six  times  factory  tested. 
At  your  jeweler's;  $2. 50  in  the  States, 
$3.50  in  Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler  doesn't 
stock  him. 


LaSaiie,in.,u.s.A.  Western  Clock  Co.   Makers  of  Westclox 

Other  Westclox:  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  America,  Bin£0  and  Sleep-Meter 


Carry  a  Watch  You  Can  Read 
in  the  Dark 

Ingersoll  Radiolite  Watches  have  hands  and 
figures  that  glow  brightly  in  the  dark.  There 
is  radium  in  the  hands  and  figures.  Not  much, 
of  course,  but  enough  to  do  the  work  and  to 
last  as  long  as  you  have  your  Ingersoll. 

Think  what  a  convenience  this  watch  will  be — 
around  the  barns  where  you  don't  want  to  light 
matches — where  gasoline  and  oil  are  stored — in  the 
cellar — about  the  poultry  houses.  Then,  too,  in  the 
house  at  night  it's  mighty  handy  to  have  a  watch 
under  your  pillow  that  tells  the  time  all  night  when 
lights  are  out. 

Ingersoll  Radiolite  Watches  are  heavy-duty 
watches.    They  stand  the  knocks  and  jolts. 

Your  dealer  has  Ingersoll  Radiolite  Watches  in 
five  styles  and  sizes.  Hitch  up  or  crank  up  and  drive 
in  for  one  today — or  write  us  direct. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

New  York      Boston      Chicago      San  Francisco  Montrea1 
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GALLOWAYS 

NEW  1918 


I  guarantee 
satisfaction 
or  money 
back. 
Galloway 


And  Take  Advantage  of  My  Direct-To-You  Savings 

Every  month— every  week  I  make  this  plea  to  you  farmers.    I  tell  you  in 
your  favorite  farm  paper  about  the  great  Galloway  factories  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  where  I  design  and  build  the  highestgrade  implements— spreaders,  engines, 

separators,  tractors,  etc.— and  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  the  factories  at  the  lowest  manufacturer's 
price.   For  years  I  have  been  telling  you  about  the  great  Galloway  direct- to-you  policy  of  "  dividing  the 
melon."   Do  you  know  what  "dividing  the  melon"  means?   I'll  tell  you  !   It  means  that  when  you  buy  from  me 
you  get  "half  the  melon  "  in  actual  savings  on  every  Galloway  implement — 20  to  35  cents  less  on  every  dollar  you 
spend— because  it  comes  right  off  my  factory  floor — straight  from  the  maker.   So  I  urge  you  to  BUY  YOUR 

g®>  Spreader,  Engine,  Separator,  Trader  Dired  from  Hie  Factory 


Four 
Good 

Sizes  at 
Four 
Money-  I 
Saving  I 
Prices— 
375  fbs. 
500  lbs. 
7SO  lbs. 
9SO  lbs. 
Capacity 
Per  Hour 


Spreaders 


CanArafnre  Simple,  strong  and  absolutely 
^**f*«*  oCtye  d  sanitary.  Skime  close.  Easy  to 
ran  and  clean.   All  working  parts  run  in  oil  spray. 
Every  drop  of  milk  gets  full  skimming  force  of  the 
bowl.   90  days'  working  trial  on  your  farm  will  prove 
everything  I  say  is  so.  Compare  the  Galloway  side  by  side 
i  other  machines— the  highest  priced  ones  you  know  and 
how  it  outskims  them. 

Low  down,  easy  to  load,  with  unsur- 
passed roller  feed,  insuring  light  draft 
all  steel  V  rake' — extra  strong  beater  teeth  that  tear 
manure  to  shreds  —  automatic  stop  —  uniform  clean-out 
pushboard  —  spreads  from  4  to  24  loads  per  acre.  Two 
horees  pull  load  easier  than  3  or  4  horses  can  handle 
old  style  spreader.    My  new  No.  S  Low  Down  Model  will 
.  pay  for  itself  in  increased  crops.    It  will  prove  a  big 
money-maker.   Turn  your  manure  crop  into  a  gold  mine. 


Raw  material  prices  are 
advancing  so  fast  I  cannot 


guarantee  my  low  prices  to 
last. 


Ton  take  no  risk.   Every  Galloway  implement  is  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  your  money  comes  back.   Even  before  you  decide 
to  buy  I  give  you  30,  60  and  90  days'  trial  in  your  held  or  on  your  work.    Galloway  Implements  must  not  only  satisfy  you 
on  paper  or  in  looks,  but  in  the  actual  work  they  do  for  you  on  the  farm.   And  I  give  you  choice  of  five  easy  buying 
plans.  Get  my  1918  Book  now.   liead  it  and  study  it.   It  means  money  in  your  pocket.   This  I  guarantee. 


Pm*t£fHnAC  New  1918  models  for  any  farm  power  work 
Cfl|g0ffl(»  — 1%  to  16  H.  P.  Portable  or  stationary 
type.  Develop  way  above  rated  horsepower.  Big  bore,  long 
stroke.  Valves  in  head  like  automobile  engine.  Extra 
heavy  counter-balanced  fly  wheels.  Every  part  standardized 
and  interchangeable.  Buying  an  engine  is  an  im- 
portant thing.  Sou  might  get  one  too  small  or  too 
large  — pay  too  little  or  too  much.  Get  my  Book 
and  post  yourself  on  the  engine  question. 

Tt*ja**# afc  A  regular  farm  power  house 
■  ■  avlwra  on  wheels.   Has  anti-friotion 
bearings.   21  sets  Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bear- 
ings.  Only  13V2%  of  motor's  power  needed  to 
pull  tractor  unloaded.   Plows,  discs,  har- 
rows,, hauls,  threshes,  saws,  grinds, 
shreds,  grades  roads,  fills  silos.  Pulls 
three  14-in.  bottoms  8  to  9  in.  deep. 


This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  my 
great  factories  where  I  manufacture 
and  sell  direct. 

WDSTr  FOR  THE  BOOK  .  „ 

WW  K\3  I  EL  Use  the  Coupon  NOW  I 

t  hesitate.    I  urge  you  to  get  my  new  1918  Book  and  read  it.  See 
why  you  don't  have  to  pay  two  and  three  prices  for  your  imple- 
ment, yet  get  the  hest  made.   Comparison  proves  what  I  say  , 
is  so.    Buy  from  Galloway  at  the  manufacturer's  price  and  ^ 
save  the  difference.  I  ship  from  St.  Paul,  Council  Bluffs,       ^  J* 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  in  addition  to  Waterloo,  and      ^     P.  O. 
save  you  on  freight.  ^ 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
"WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
397  Galloway  Sta.,  WATERLOO,  I  A. 

Send  me  your  1918  Book. 


Name. 


4  to  24  Loads  per  Acre 


U|v  rSIIS"*  Write  Today  for  the  Book.    Use  the  Coupon 


R.  F.  D  State. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


HELPS  YOU 

TRAP 

FUR  ANIMALS 


Trappers  will  make  big 
money  this  year.  Furs  are  in  STID' 
demand  at  high  prices — &  \  iUK' 
Coon,  Mink,  Opossum,  Skunk,  s  MOW  FY 
^  Muskratand  other  kinds  RlswItW 
are  plentiful.  Many 
animals  are  good 

'*£"*'W  food-  u-  ap" 
s%7\»      proved  recipesfree. 

" Help  Book  Free 

Telia  how  to  trap;  traps 
,  and  baits  to  use;  how  to  pre- 
pare skins  so  as  to  get  highest 
prices,  and  describes  latest  trap- 
ping devices,  including  the  new  SMOKE  TOR- 
PEDO. Shows  pictures  of  all  animals  in  colors,  and 
supply  catalog.  ALL  FEE E— WRITE  TODAY. 

F.  C.  Taylor  Fur  Co.,  375  Fur  Exchange  Bldg.,  St  Louis,  Mo, 


BU 

V! 


5/ 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  E' 


For 

s 


HUGE  PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  We 

furnish  stock  and  pay  you  26.00  a  pair  and 
express  charges  for  all  you  raise.  Contract  and 
book  "Fortunes  in  Hares,  "10c.  Nothing  free. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  S  FUR  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  19       557  12th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


TDADDTDCI  Furs  are  high:  trapping 
I  nHrrCnO:  pays.   "Trapcraft.^  II- 


JS^Fw^SF^  !us  -  TeIls  now  to  trap  fox,  muskrat,  skunk, 
V^^^t^C^  wolf,  mink,  etc.:  water,  den,  snow,  log, 
blind  sets,  etc.,  how  to  fasten  traps,  stretch 
furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  Xews.  big  illus.  maga- 
zine, tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping,  hunting,  woodcraft, 
fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs:  lots  of  good  stories.  Send 

10c.  coin  for  copy  of  '  'Trapcraf t"  and  sample  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  626 


BIG  MONEY 

RAW  FURS!  WOLF— FOXES 
RATS—  RACCOON— MINK 

IF  DEALER  OR  TRAPPER,  SEND  FOR  MY 
SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

JUITMPY  CTIPIIT    343  SEVENTH  AVE. 
.  ntnni  oieoni  new  york  city 


U 


WE  CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION 

■  Highest  prices  paid— prompt  returns,  correct 
I  grading— 45  years  of  fair  dealing  means  more 
I  money  for  you.  Before  shipping  any  one  get  our 
I  re  I  lablo  prices,  supply  catalog  and  shipping  tags. 
ISIMON  SUMMERFIELD  4  CO.  ST. LOUIS. MO  U  S.A. 
I  Dept.  3B3"One  Reliable  Fur  House"  Write  Tedtj 


BE\TRAPPERS 


Wist 


Get  more  cash  for  your  furs  by  ship- 
ping to  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co.— "Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  in  America". 
We  Charge  No  Commission 

Try  us — let  us  prove  our  claims  to 
you.  Send  for  FREE  fur  price  list. 
Trapper's  Guide,  Game  Laws.  Sup- 
ply Catalogue  and  particulars  of 
our  $250.00  Cash  Prizes  FREE  to 
trappers  only.  Write  TODAY. 


HILL  BR0S.FURC0.igMi^3: 


SAVE  MONEYON  SHOES 


National  Aluminum  Shoes  outwear  several  pairs 
of  ell-leather,  rubber  or  wood  sole  boots  or  shoes, 
work  on  farm,  crearr.LTv,  railroad,  in  mine  or 
factory.  GUAliANTEED-break-proof 
bottoms.  Water  -  proof  --  rust  -  proof. 
Noiseless,  fit  fine,  easy  walking. 
Keep  feet  dry,  warm,  comfortable. 
Removable  cushion  felt  in  solos.  Best 
leather  uppers.  Removable  friction 
taps  take  up  wear,  prevent  slipping— 
easy  to  replace  £t  email  cost.  Thou- 
sands of  satisfied  users.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied  after  seeing  and  trying 
on.  Write  for  free  catalog  giving 
prices,  sryies  and  how  to  order. 

National  Aluminum  Shoe  Co. 
Box  19  Racine,  Wis. 


NATIONAL. ALUMINUM  SHOES 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnCC  Oft  ft  fit 
gain  list  and  free  book  iltuL  BeJUi% 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  S35  and  up. 

SHAW   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  217,  Galesburg,  Kansas. 


You  are  sure  of  a  square  deal  if 
you  mention  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  answering  advertisements. 


AMatehLiqhtihg 
Gasoline  Lantern! 


I   No  torch  needed.    Lights  with  a  match  like 
I   the  old  time  oil  lantern  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline. 
v^^^==a^.    giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white 
light  of  300  candle  power. 

^1/1  l°2  A  Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 

Brighter  than  the  brightest 
electric  bulb.  More  light  than 
20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman 
Quick- Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim— No  globes  to 
wash.  No  dirt  or  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolutely 
safe.    Fuel  can't  spill  — no 
danger  if  tipped  over  in 
straw.  Guaranteed  Five 
Years— willlastalifetime. 
If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply    address    our  nearest 
office  for  Catslog  No  21. 
COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
Wichita,        St.  Paul.  Toledo, 
Dallas,  Chicago. 


Order  Repairs  Accurately 

By  W.  V.  Relma 

A GREAT  many  auto  owners  are  dis- 
appointed as  the  result  of  ordering 
repair  parts  carelessly.  As  with  any 
piece  of  machinery,  certain  parts  have 
to  be  replaced  from  time  to  time  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  order  new  parts 
from  the  factory. 

A  friend  of  mine,  owning  a  standard 
make  of  car,  broke  a  rear  axle.  He 
borrowed  a  repair-part  book  from  a 
neighbor  who  owned  a  similar  car,  and 
wired  the  factory  to  send  him  one 
X2347,  the  number  of  the  part  in  the 
book.  The  part  arrived  promptly 
C.  O.  D.  He  paid  the  charges  and  cheer- 
fully took  it  home  to  put  it  on.  Then 
he  discovered  that  it  did  not  fit.  - 

He  naturally  assumed  that  the  fac- 
tory had  made  a  mistake.  An  inves- 
tigation disclosed  the  fact  that  his 
neighbor's  car  was  a  little  later  model, 
and  that,  while  the  picture  in  the  book 
appeared  the  same,  there  had  been  a 
change  made  in  the  later  model  which 
absolutely  prevented  his  using  the  piece 
sent  him.  So  he  sent  the  piece  back  to 
the  factory  for  credit,  and  ordered  the 
piece  to  fit  his  car,  giving  factory  serial 
number  and  style  of  car  as  well  as  the 
year  when  made. 

While  factories  are  not  infallible 
about  the  handling  of  repair  parts,  the 
majority  of  them  give  close  attention  to 


keeps  below  the  boiling  point  the  use  of 
a  fan  belt  is  not  essential.  But  if  the 
car  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
requiring  frequent  long  trips  or  hard 
pulling  through  mud,  sand,  or  snow, 
there  are  few  motors  but  what  will 
overheat  unless  a  fan  is  used. 

The  better  plan  is  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  fan  belt  and  during  the  winter 
months  regulate  the  temperature  of  the 
engine  by  means  of  a  hood  and  radiator 
cover.  This  will  take  care  of  all  re- 
quirements. 

Short  service  from  fan  belts  is  due  in 
most  cases  either  to  having  the  belt  too 
tight,  allowing  it  to  become  saturated 
with  grease  through  carelessness  in 
keeping  the  space  below  the  lower  pulley 
clean,  or  to  the  use  of  cheap,  low-grade 
belts.  A  good  fan  belt  will  seldom  need 
replacing  oftener  than  every  5,000  miles 
the  car  is  driven. 


Paper  Prevents  Slipping 

By  Annelu  Burns 

THE  very  simple  expedient  of  throw- 
ing crumpled  newspapers  under  slip- 
ping wheels  has  often  brought  me  out  of 
seemingly  hopeless  places,  especially 
if  trying  to  turn  where  the  back  wheels 
are  obliged  to  go  down  into  a  muddy 
ditch.  It  is  very  easy  always  to  carry 
paper  in  the  door  pockets  of  your  car, 
and  opportunities  to  try  this  experiment 
will  not  be  wanting. 

Burlap  sacks  are  more  substantial 
and  therefore  better,  but  are  not  as 
easily  secured  when  you  are  away  from 
home. 


Farmers'  Cars 

By  J.  L.  Justice 

THE  picture  shown  below  was  taken 
at  our  county  fair  here  in  Cass 
County,  Indiana.  The  great  majority 
of  the  cars  shown  belong  to  farmers 
who  came  to  the  fair  grounds  in  the 
morning  with  their  lunch  baskets  filled, 
and  prepared  to  stay  all  day.  Some  of 
the  cars  were  driven  by  gray-haired  and 


This  is  the  way  the  farmers  in  Cass  County,  Indiana,  attend  the  county  fair. 

are  nearly  400  cars  in  the  picture 


There 


the  details  of  this  business  and  most  of 
the  mistakes  are  made  by  the  owners. 

Blunders  are  sometimes  made  also  in 
the  similarity  of  parts  or  a  right  and 
left  part  of  the  same  kind.  Every  owner 
ought  to  preserve  carefully  the  repair- 
parts  book  that  belongs  to  the  car,  and 
order  needed  parts  by  the  factory  num- 
ber, giving  serial  number  of  the  ma- 
chine and  also  style  and  year.  Some 
factories  make  a  difference  in  the  same 
parts  when  used  upon  a  touring  car 
and  a  roadster. 

The  owner's  name  and  address  should 
be  very  plainly  written.  There  may  be 
a  John  Hayes  living  in  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia, as  well  as  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 


gray-bearded  farmers;  others  by  their 
sons,  daughters,  or  wives. 

At  the  fair  they  gain  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  county's  assets,  ex- 
change views  on  topics  relating  to  the 
fair  exhibits,  and  have  a  general  social 
time,  staying  as  late  as  they  please,  since 
they  know  the  return  trip  will  be  quick- 
ly made  in  their  "six"  or  "eight,"  or 
perhaps  a  humble  but  reliable  "four." 


Fan-Belt  Questions 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

A CAR  OWNER  who  says  that  his  ra- 
diator seldom  becomes  very  hot 
wishes  to  know  whether  he  would  invite 
trouble  if  he  left  the  fan  belt  off  during 
the  winter  months.  "How  long  should 
a  fan  belt  last?"  is  another  question 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
service  he  gets  from  his  fan  belts  is 
about  four  months. 

Using  a  car  without  a  fan  belt  is 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  the 
continuance  of  such  a  practice  should 
depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  motor 
and  cooling  system.  A  farmer  of  my 
acquaintance  who  lived  seven  miles 
from  town,  and  whose  driving  is  limited 
mostly  to  trips  to  and  from  that  town, 
removes  the  fan  belt  from  his  car  in  the 
late  fall  and  seldom  replaces  it  before 
the  following  June. 

As  long  as  the  water  in  the  radiator 


Position  of  Tire  Carrier 

By  M.  R.  Buckley 

WHETHER  to  install  a  rear  tire 
carrier  or  a  running-board  carrier 
is  a  problem  troubling  a  Wisconsin  car 
owner  whose  car  has  neither.  A  rear 
carrier  is  usually  more  difficult  to  in- 
stall; tires  carried  on  it  become  dirtier, 
and  it  interferes  somewhat  with  the 
care  and  cleaning  of  the  back  of  the  car. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rear  tire  carrier  is 
out  of  the  way  and  out  of  sight  and  is 
equally  convenient  when  replacing  a 
tire  on  either  side  of  the  car. 

Tires  carried  on  the  left-hand  run- 
ning board  (generally  the  only  place 
that  does  not  interfere  with  the  doors) 
keep  cleaner  and  leave  the  rear  of  the 
car  free  for  a  trunk  rack  or  similar  car- 
rying device,  nor  are  they  subject  to 
the  gases  of  the  exhaust.  Thus  the  ad- 
vantages are  about  equal.  The  rear  tire 
carrier  is  perhaps  slightly  preferred, 
but  when  it  is  used  the  spare  tire  should 
always  be  protected  by  a  good  cover. 


Use  the  spare  tire  occasionally  to 
keep  it  soft  and  pliable.  And  remember 
that  an  additional  extra  tube  is  wise 
preparedness  for  long  trips. 


Self-Portable  Engines 

By  Raymond  Olney 

FARMERS  who  have  attempted  to 
build  their  own  tractors,  using  a 
stationary  gas  engine  for  the  motor  and 
a  conglomeration  of  parts  picked  up 
here  and  there  about  the  farm  and 
near-by  junk  piles,  can  be  numbered  by 
the  thousands.  Old,  worn-out  binders 
and  mowers  are  a  very  common  source 
for  many  of  the  more  essential  parts. 

Personally  I  do  not  blame  any  farm 
boy  with  a  liking  for  mechanics  for 
wanting  to  build  a  tractor,  and  many 
fathers  will  be-  wise  in  allowing  their 
sons  this  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
perience, provided  the  cost  is  not  pro- 
hibitive. 

But  it  is  a  dollars-and-cents  proposi- 
tion for  the  most  part.  The  question 
each  farmer  should  ask  himself  is,  "Will 
it  be  a  profitable  investment  for  me?" 

A  certain  young  Kansas  farmer  who 
has  built  home-made  tractors  of  his 
own,  and  who  has  'had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  many  machines  got  up 
by  other  farmers,  has  learned  that  it 
does  not  pay,  especially  if  they  are  to 
be  used  for  tractive  work  in  the  field. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  farmer 
cannot  build  a  real  tractor  as  cheaply 
or  as  well  as  a  manufacturer  with  a 
completely  equipped  factory. 

Where  builders  of  home-made  trac- 
tors "fall  down"  the  hardest  is  in  trying 
to  build  something  out  of  worn-out  ma- 
terials. A  tractor  built  in  this  way 
will  not  stand  up  under  the  wear  and 
tear  of  field  work,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  needed  the  most  on  the  farm. 

The  tractor  idea  has  a  strong  hold  cn 
a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  To  many  who  already  own 
stationary  gasoline  engines  the  building 
of  a  home-made  tractor  seems  compara- 
tively easy.  The  would-be  builder 
searches  the  neighborhood  junk  piles 
for  gears,  shafting,  sprockets,  drive 
wheels,  and  what  not. 

He  fails  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  design,  which  is  probably  more  im- 
portant, at  least  equally  so,  than  in  any 
other  machine  used  on  the  farm.  He 
likewise  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
quality  of  materials  and  mechanical 
construction  are  practically  as  impor- 
tant as  design. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  of 
the  essentials  of  a  successful  tractor 
that  the  farmer  who  attempts  to  build 
one  himself  out  of  "a  little  of  every- 
thing and  not  much  of  anything"  is  not 
able  to  provide. 

Success  Depends  on  Work  Required 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  farmers 
should  not  build  home-made  tractors, 
but  I  do  say  that  they  should  not  build 
them  with  the  idea  of  doing  such  work 
with  them  as  plowing,  disking,  and 
other  heavy  field  work. 

I  find  that  many  have  equipped  their 
stationary  engines  with  trucks  and 
traction  gearing  for  the  self-portable 
feature  alone.  The  engine  is  used  only 
for  belt  work,  but  being  provided  with 
traction  gearing  it  propels  itself  from 
one  job  to  another  and  also  hauls  the 
machinery  used  with  it. 

The  idea  of  building  a  home-made 
tractor  in  order  to  have  a  self -portable 
power  plant  is  to  be  commended  in  a 
great  many  cases.  If  a  large  part  of 
the  belt  work  is  not  centered  at  any  one 
place,  but  requires  considerable  moving 
of  the  engine  from  one  job  to  another, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  being 
able  to  move  it  by  means  of  its  own 
power,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
hitching  up  a  team. 

It  may  then  be  a  profitable  thing  for 
the  farmer  to  build  his  own  tractor. 
Since  it  will  be  used  comparatively  little 
as  a  tractor,  it  is  not  so  essential  to 
employ  high-grade  materials  and  work- 
manship in  its  construction. 

Such  a  tractor  need  not  be  expensive 
to  build.  Many  farmers  will  build  them 
during  the  winter  months  when  they 
have  plenty  of  time.  If  one  is  fairly 
handy  with  tools  he  will  probably  have 
little  difficulty  in  putting  together  a 
machine  that  will  be  sufficiently  satis- 
factory as  a  self -portable  power  plant. 

Where  the  would-be  builders  make 
their  mistake  is  in  believing  that  with  a 
few  dollars  and  a  stationary  engine  they 
can  build  something  that  will  serve 
their  purpose  practically  as  well  as  a 
factory-built  machine  for  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

The  man  who  gets  this  idea  is  doomed 
to  disappointment.  He  might  just  as 
well  attempt  making  his  own  false  teeth 
as  to  try  to  build  a  tractor  that  would 
do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  successfully 
and  economically.  The  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars put  into  a  well-designed,  durable, 
tractor  is  by  far  the  best  investment. 


The  squeak  of  springs  is  a  warning 
that  the  leaves  are  not  sliding  freely 
over  each  other.  Special  spring  oil  or 
graphite  will  insure  effective  spring  lu- 
brication. 
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,Sea  Power  and  the  Submarine 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3] 

seeking  to  ruin  Britain,  and  in  the  end 
France  was  bled  white  by  victories — and 
Frenchmen  abandoned  Napoleon  for 
peace. 

Now,  no  one  can  mistake  the  fact  that 
history  is  already  repeating  itself.  To- 
day Germany  cannot  make  peace,  cannot 
rest  from  her  labors  or  harvest  the 
fruits  of  her  early  victories,  because 
there  is  no  power  in  her  hands  to  compel, 
to  persuade,  the  Allies  to  make  peace. 
She  has  provinces  of  France,  of  Rus- 
sia— these  she  might  evacuate;  she  has 
the  resources  to  purchase  peace  from 
her  land  foes,  but  what  shall  she  offer 
Britain?  What  shall  she  offer  the 
United  States? 

Above  all,  what  shall  she  offer  the 
only  nation  which  has  actually  gained 
by  the  present  war,  for  Britain"  has  al- 
ready swept  up  German  colonies  and 
abolished  her  only  rival  in  the  sea- 
borne commerce  of  the  world.  Some 
day  Germany  must  return  to  peace,  but 
she  cannot  return  to  normal  life  while 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  her  seaports,  are 
sealed  up,  while  the  seas  are  closed  to 
her  for  that  export  and  import  trade  by 
which,  as  an  industrial  nation,  she  must 
live. 

German  Human  Losses  Staggering 

The  war  has  cost  her  three  casualties 
to  one  British,  and  she  has  only  a 
slightly  larger  white  population  than 
Britain  and  the  British  colonies.  In 
money  it  is  costing  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  about  dollar  for  dollar,  but  Ger- 
many has  no  such  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal as  Britain.  And  some  portion  of 
British  trade  and  commerce  is  still  go- 
ing forward. 

A  war  of  exhaustion  is  terribly  ex- 
pensive for  Great  Britain,  but  in  men 
Great  Britain  is  now  better  off  because 
of  German  losses;  in  money  she  is  even 
more  advantageously  placed.  She  is  liv- 
ing on  her  accumulated  capital — her 
past;  Germany  is  mortgaging  her  fu- 
ture. 

In  human  capital  Germany's  loss  has 
already  been  staggering;  Britain's  rela- 
tively slight.  And,  then,  British  ca- 
pacity for  recovery  is  vastly  greater 
than  Germany's. 

But  the  present  problems  are  of  more 
importance  to  Germany  than  any  future 
contingency.  As  it  is,  she  cannot  obtain 
peace  on  terms  that  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree recognize  her  great  victories  and 
conquests,  because  she  has  failed  to 
take  a  single  foot  of  British  territory, 
and  has  so  far  failed  to  find  any  weapon 
which  would  disturb  British  safety  or 
menace  British  imposts. 

Britain  has  won  practically  all  of 
Germany's  colonies,  and  now  holds  the 
gate  to  Germany,  the  sea  gate  by  which 
Germany's  manufactures  must  reach 
the  world,  by  which  Germany's  food  and 
raw  material  must  enter.  How  shall 
Germany  persuade  the  British  to  permit 
her  to  use  the  gate?  If  she  cannot  per- 
suade them  by  force,  she  must  meet 
British  terms. 

Allied  Blockade  Spells  German  Defeat 

These  terms  have  been  forecast,  the 
first  provision  in  any  British  treaty  of 
peace  must  be  the  restoration  by  Ger- 
many of  all  the  provinces  and  regions 
conquered.  She  must  give  up  the  profits 
of  the  war  and  bear  the  terrible  burdens 
incident  to  her  losses  of  men  and  to  her 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  merely  with- 
out reward,  but  with  the  actual  loss  of 
her  colonies. 

Such  a  treaty  of  peace  is  for  Ger- 
many, as  she  now  stands,  an  unthinkable 
bargain. 

But  how  shall  she  better  her  position? 
The  truth  is  that  the  British  naval 
power  is  becoming  every  day  a  larger 
and  larger  factor  in  the  war,  and  it  is 
more  and  more  contributing  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  Germany  and  to  her  possible 
defeat  in  the  future,  when  she  has  ex- 
hausted her  resources,  always  granting 
that  she  does  not  find  some  way  to  deal 
with  Britain. 

And  it  should  be  recognized  that  while 
the  blockade  has  not  won  the  war  for 
the  enemies  of  Germany,  and  while  Ger- 
many has  not  been  defeated  on  land,  the 
necessity  to  find  a  way  to  abolish  the 
embargo  upon  all  her  trade  is  growing 
each  week,  and  unless  the  way  can  be 
found  Germany  will  have  ultimately  to 
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meet  terms. 


/ 


This  time  has  not  come,  but  it  is  time 
to  recognize  how  important  has  become 
the  influence  of  sea  power,  how,  day  by 
day,  there  is  more  closely  established 
the  parallel  between  the  present  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  how  certain  it  is 
that  unless  Germany  can  find  a  way — 
and  all  her  efforts  have  failed  so  far — 
to  break  the  blockade  she  will  lose  the 
war  despite  her  successes  on  land.  This 
was  the  history  of  Louis  XIV,  of  Na- 
poleon, and  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. 
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*XoAe  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/bnetica 

The  Final  Test  of  Quality 


I 


T  IS  a  matter  of  record  in  fifteen  of 
the  principal  cities  that  Paige  used 
cars  bring  a  higher  price — propor- 
tionate to  first  cost — than  -any  other 
American  automobiles. 

And  here,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
the  final  test  of  quality. 

A  used  car  has  been  "through  the  mill." 
Its  motor  and  all  of  its  working  parts 
have  been  subjected  to  constant  strain. 

Its  "finish"  has  been  knocked  off — if  it 
will  come  off  at  all. 

Its  gears,  its  rear  axle  and  its  trans- 
mission have  endured  the  punishment 
of  day-in  and  day-out  pounding.  All 
df  its  weakness  is  plainly  evident — 
and  likewise  its  strength. 

The  used  car  either  stands  before  you  a 
broken  down,  dispirited  "has  been" 
— or  a  strong,  robust  champion  of 
many  battles — ready  and  eager  for 
all  the  service  that  man  can  give  it. 

That,  we  repeat,  is  the  final  test  of  quality. 

And  in  this  test  the  Paige  stands  su- 
preme. After  fifteen, twenty-five,  thirty- 


five  thousand  miles  of  service,  there  is 
still  enough  GOODNESS  deft  in  a 
Paige  to  command  the  record  price  in 
used  car  markets. 

Frankly,  now,  is  there  anything  that  we 
could  tell  you  about  our  product  that 
would  be  more  convincing  ?  Could  you 
have  any  better  guarantee  that  a  Paige 
is  all  that  we  claim  it  to  be — all  that 
you  could  possibly  expect  it  to  be  ? 

As  to  the  selection  of  a  model,  this  is 
simply  a  matter  of  your  own  personal 
requirements. 

In  our  line  you  will  find  a  seven-passenger 
car,  a  five-passenger  car  and  two  road- 
sters. You,  alone,  can  make  a  choice, 
but  please  remember  that  you  can't 
make  a  mistake.  For  all  of  these  models 
are  Paiges — blood  brothers  of  the  same 
strain.  That  is  the  really  important 
thing. 

But  don't  lose  anytime.  See  your  Paige 
Dealer  today.  Let  him  give  you  the 
kind  of  demonstration  that  will  defi- 
nitely settle  your  automobile  prob- 
lem, and  place  your  order  while  we 
can  still  promise  early  deliveries. 


Paige  prices  range  from  #1330  to  #3230.  There  are  sixteen  distinct 
body  styles  including  Limousines,  Town  Cars,  Sedans,  and  Coupes. 
No  handsomer  line  of  enclosed  vehicles  can  be  found  on  the  market. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
238  McKinstry  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Once  they  began  this  story  the  editors  refused  to  work  until  they  had 
finished  it,  and  we  simply  couldn't  pry  the  office  boy  away  from  it 

Runaway  Julietta 

A  Little  Girl  Sells  a  Duck  and  Takes  a  Train 

By  ARTHUR  HENRY  GOODEN 
PART  I 


THE  valley  road  reached  out  before  her,  hot, 
dusty,  beckoning.  She  walked  briskly  in  the 
wagon  ruts,  her  bare  brown  toes  riffling  the 
soft  yellow  dust.  Her  age  was  ten,  or  so  she 
reckoned  it.  Her  single  nondescript  garment 
stopped  short  at  the  knees,  exposing  slim  brown  legs. 
A  faded  sunbonnet  ended  at  a  tangle  of  chestnut  hair, 
half  hiding  a  face  that  was  glowingly  alive.  In  her 
arms  was  a  grain  sack,  bulging  oddly  and  emitting 
furtive  quacks  at  intervals.  So  heavy  was  it  that  at 
length  she  came  to  rest  under  a  cottonwood,  with  a 
great  sigh  of  relief. 

In  the  distance  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  hovered  over 
the  road,  drew  nearer,  and  materialized  into  the  outfit 
of  a  Chinese  vegetable  vender.    At  the  cottonwood 
the  horse  stopped  ot  its  own  accord,  and  the  wrinkled 
Celestial  peered  out  with  an  affable  "Hello!" 
"Hello!"  returned  the  girl. 
"You  go  town?" 
She  nodded  mutely. 
"Heap  long  way." 

"Three  miles  more.  Tisn't  far — only  it's  heavy." 
She  indicated  the  sack,  which  the  yellow  one  re- 
garded with  a  knowing  glance. 

"What  you  got?  Chicken?" 

"Duck." 

"Duck!"  The  Chinaman's  tone  took  on  life.  "You 
likee  sell?" 

Again  she  nodded.  The 
vender  climbed  from  his  seat 
and  peered  within  the  sack. 

"Twenty-five  cent,"  he  as- 
serted confidently.  She  shook 
her  head. 

"No?" 

The  Celestial  drew  forth 
the  duck  with  practiced  fin- 
gers. 

"Heap  fat.    How  much?" 

"Fifty  cents,"  said  the 
girl  unsmilingly.  "Nice 
duck.  Young." 
.  "No  good."  The  vender 
turned  to  his  wagon,  then 
looked  again  at  the  duck. 
"How  much?" 

"Fifty  cents." 

A  moment  of  hesitation, 
and  then  surrender. 

"All  light."    Producing  a  1 
long  clinking  leather  pouch, 
he  selected  a  coin.  "Heap 
smart    girl,"    he    grinned.  1 
"Welly  smart.     Likee  lide 
town?" 

"Yes."  The  girl  smiled 
for  the  first  time,  and  with- 
out further  remark  climbed 
up  to  the  wagon  seat.  The 
Celestial  clucked  to  his 
horse  and  they  moved  for- 
ward. The  girl  sat  stiffly, 
the  fifty  cents  clutched  in 
her  little  hand,  her  eyes  in- 
scrutable. Only  by  her 
quickened  breathing  did  she 
betray  excitement. 

Another  dust  cloud  rose 
behind  them.     It  traveled 

fast,  trailing  in  the  still  air  behind  a  solitary  horse- 
man; presently  the  girl's  eyes  narrowed  as  she 
glanced  back,  and  she  bit  her  lip  as  the  rider  came  up. 
He  was  a  youth  of  fourteen,  lithe,  dark-haired,  eager 
of  eye. 

t  "Lizzie!"  he  cried,  ranging  up  alongside  the  wagon. 

"Lizzie!"  she  broke  in  vehemently.   "Don't  you  call 

me  that!" 

The  boy  grinned. 

"Where  you  goin'?" 

"La  Vina,"  she  returned  casually. 

"What?    But  why  didn't  you—" 

"I  don't  want  Auntie  to  know." 

"Oh!"  He  grinned  again.  "Say,  get  up  behind  me. 
I'll  take  you  to  town  and  back." 

She  considered  this  proposal. 

"Honest?    You  won't  tell  her,  Clay?" 

"Honest  I  won't,"  promised  Clay. 

She  opened  her  hand,  disclosing  the  coin. 

"I've  sold  Whitey.  Auntie  was  goin'  to  kill  him 
for  Sunday  dinner,  but  he's  mine.  You  gave  him  to 
me,  and  I  raised  him!"  Her  voice  swelled  into  an 
indignant  wail. 

"Sure  he's  yours!"  cried  the  boy  hotly. 

For  a  moment  the  girl's  lips  trembled,  then  sud- 
denly her  face  broke  into  a  smile.  She  turned  to  the 
Chinaman,  gravely  shook  hands,  and  scrambled  down. 
In  another  moment  she  was  astride  the  boy's  horse, 
her  arms  clasping  his  waist. 

"Oh,  Clay,". she  said  in  his  ear,  "you're  always  so 
nice  to  me!" 

And  so  they  rode  down  the  valley  together,  the 
dust  like  a  dun  cloud  trailing  behind  them,  and  the 
purple-brown  mountains  that  hedged  the  San  Joa- 
quin shot  up  the  sky  like  spears,  glorious  in  the  morn- 
ing sun. 

It  is  extreme>y  likely  that  Mrs.  Wurrell — who  was 
distinctly  the  better  half  of  the  Wurrell  paterfa- 
milias— would  have  evaded  the  responsibility  of  the 


orphan  niece  had  it  not  been  for  the  Dare  ranch.  It 
was  just  like  Larry  Dare,  she  complained,  to  break 
his  neck  and  leave  her  a  motherless  babe;  so  she 
forthwith  accepted  the  ranch  as  balm  in  Gilead, 
called  the  girl  Lizzie  out  of  sheer  ugliness,  and  taught 
her  husband  how  to  prosper. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Lizzie  that  she  had  in- 
herited the  fair  coloring,  the  deep  blue  eyes,  the 
sunny,  unconcerned  and  inscrutable  temperament  of 
Larry  Dare.  For  these  things  her  aunt  punished 
her  the  more,  and  gave  her  to  wear  the  cast-off  gar- 
ments of  her  cousin  Maggie  Lizzie  was  outwardly 
submissive,  but  now  the  great  day  had  come  to  hand, 
the  day  when  she  was  to  stand  forth  before  all  men 
and  recite  the  "Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 

Hence,  when  Mrs.  Wurrell  proposed  to  sacrifice 
Whitey  upon  a  gastronomic  altar,  the  first  gun  of 
rebellion  roared.  Lizzie  had  long  since  determined  to 
get  fifty  cents  for  Whitey,  and  now  knew  exactly 
what  she  wanted  to  do  with  that  fifty  cents.  The  cu- 
rious thing  about  Lizzie  was  that  she  always  knew 
her  own  mind. 

So  she  went  to  La  Vina  with  Clay  Thorpe,  and 
came  home  again,  and  kept  her  own  counsel  when 
Maggie  was  being  dressed  for  the  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment at  the  schoolhouse.  Then  Lizzie  disap- 
peared, and  was  no  more  seen  by  Mrs.  Wurrell.   As  a 


matter  of  fact,  Lizzie  was  very  busy  up  in  the  attic, 
where  for  weeks  past  she  had  been  working  on  a  blue 
silk  petticoat  that  had  once  belonged  to  her  mother. 
When  Mr.  Wurrell  hitched  up  and  took  his  family  to 
the  schoolhouse,  Lizzie  could  not  be  found,  and  was 
thankfully  forgotten. 

Before  three-score  parents  and  relatives  of  Young 
America,  Maggie  Wurrell  failed  ignominiously  in  her 
"piece,"  and  Mrs.  Wurrell  flushed  darkly  at  the  in- 
dulgent smiles  of  her  neighbors.  The  name  of  Lizzie 
Dare  was  called  aloud,  and  Mrs.  Wurrell  was  about 
to  rise  and  explain  that  Lizzie  was  not  present,  when 
something  astounding  happened,  something  that  took 
her  breath  away  and  left  her  staring. 

IT  REQUIRERD  twenty  seconds  for  the  truth  to 
dawn  upon  Mrs.  Wurrell.  The  shock  passed,  leaving 
her  sitting  bolt  upright,  white,  outraged,  clenched  -of 
lip,  and  looking  exactly  what  she  felt.  For,  uuon  the 
platform  had  come  a  girl. — a  flushed  and  lovely  little 
girl  in  a  wonderful  blue  silk  dress,  trimmed  with 
fifty  cents'  worth  of  blue  ribbon,  who  recited  the 
"Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  in  a  composed  and  perfectly 
poised  manner,  and  evoked  a  wealth  of  applause  and 
wondering  remarks  on  what  a  change  clothes  did 
make  in  children. 

Lizzie,  however,  labored  under  no  misapprehension 
whatever.  From  the  platform  she  beheld  the  stony 
eyes  and  the  grim  lips  of  Mrs.  Wurrell,  and  in  that 
face  she  read  her  doom.  So,  while  her  lips  mechani- 
cally recited,  her  brain  registered  just  one  vivid 
thought:    "I'll  never  go  back!    She'll  never  get  me !" 

Beyond  the  schoolhouse  was  a  large  field  of  rust- 
ling Egyutian  corn,  and  on  the  other  side  the  corn 
was  the  road  to  La  Vina.  Here,  escaping  from  the 
din  of  voices,  stood  Lizzie;  in  her  hand  she  clutched 
two  silver  dollars — she  had  won  the  prize.  It  was  an 
epoch  in  her  life,  that  prize;  it  opened  an  exultant 
vista  before  her;  it  showed  her  the  lure  of  conquest, 
the  mellow  warmth  of  victory.    And  with  this  mood 


upon  her  she  passed  through  the  great  white-headed 
stalks  of  corn  and  took  the  road  to  La  Vina. 

Ten  is  an  age  too  tender  for  facing  the  mysteries 
that  lie  beyond  the  hills,  but  Lizzie  did  not  falter. 
Regret  and  sorrow  crept  ino  her  heart,  and  loneliness. 
She  wanted  to  say  good-by  to  the  cows  and  horses  and 
the  black  colt  in  the  pasture,  and  to  Clay  Thorpe, 
and  to  Fan  the  puppy ;  but  she  did  not  falter.  A  lump 
came  into  her  throat,  and  choked  and  hurt  strangely. 

SUDDENLY  she  heard  the  pounding  of  a  galloping 
horse.  She  turned  and  saw  Clay  tearing  up  the 
road,  his  lean-necked  roan  in  a  lather.  She  paused, 
waiting  in  the  shade  of  the  cottonwood. 

"Dare!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  flinging  from  the  sad- 
dle. His  voice  was  troubled  as  he  met  her  half- 
defiant  eyes.  "Dare,  where  are  you  going?  I  saw  you 
running  through  the  corn,  then  I  lost  you." 

The  lump  in  her  throat  grew  bigger,  her  lips  trem- 
bled, she  turned  from  him,  her  slim,  brown  hands 
gripping  the  old  rail  fence  as  though  strengthening 
herself  against  the  sympathy  and  love  in  Clay's 
voice — Clay  Thorpe,  her  one  stanch  friend,  her  little 
knight. 

He  looked  at  her,  anxiety  in  his  clear  gray  eyes. 
"Dare,"  he  stammered.    He  drew  himself  up  onto 
the  rail  fence  and  looked  down  at  her,  his  legs  swing- 
ing idly. 

"I'm  running  away,"  she 
gulped.  "I'll  never  go  back. 
Auntie  hates  me — and — and 
I'll  never  go  back." 

"I  don't— don't  hate  you," 
said  the  boy  slowly.  Color 
showed  under  his  tan,  but 
he  went  on  sturdily.  "When 
I'm  big  I'm  going  to  marry 
you,  and  we'll  have  the  finest 
ranch  round." 

She  looked  up  at  him 
swiftly,  then  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  running  away,"  she 
reiterated,  "forever  and 
ever,  and  some  day  when 
I'm  big  I'm  going  to  do  big 
things — the  way  men  do  big 
things."  She  looked  down 
at  the  two  silver  dollars  in 
her  hot  little  palm.  "And 
you  must  never,  never  tell." 

Again  the  lump  rose  in 
her  throat  as  she  saw  his 
hurt,  bewildered  eyes.  She 
turned  and  began  to  run. 
He  was  after  her  like  a 
flash. 
"Dare!" 

She  faced  him,  and  as  he 
came  up  her  arms  went 
round  his  neck. 

"Really  and  truly  I'm 
running  away,  Clay;  and, 
please,  you  mustn't  come 
with  me — or  say  I  mustn't." 
She  turned  and  sped  away 
again,  her  brown  feet  riffling 
the  yellow  dust  into  little 
trailing  clouds.  And,  young 
as  he  was,  Clay  Thorpe  rec- 
ognized the  finality  in  her  voice  and  in  that  good-by 
pressure  of  her  slim  arms.  He  stood  by  his  horse, 
watching  until  the  little  figure  had  vanished  into  the 
shimmering  distance,  then  slowly  rode  home. 

"I  won't  tell  her  folks,"  he  loyally  resolved.  "I 
won't  tell  anybody  at  all." 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  the  snow-crested 
Sierras.  Far  down  the  valley  a  cloud  of  smoke 
drifted.  By  this  sign  the  little  runaway  knew  that 
the  Transcontinental  would  soon  pause  for  a  panting 
moment  at  the  La  Vina  station.  Lizzie  stared  at  the 
smoke  as^the  immensity  of  an  idea  seized  her.  Would 
two  dollars  take  her  to  Los  Angeles? 

That  was  her  first  lesson  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
dollar.    She  never  forgot  it. 

She  sedately  walked  to  the  Pullmans.  A  grinning 
black  man,  who  stared  curiously  at  her  bare  brown 
legs  and  hatless  head,  helped  her  mount  the  vestibule 
steps;  her  ail  of  confident  poise  was  oddly  convincing. 
Possibly  the  porter  thought  she  belonged  to  the  lady 
in  rustling  silk  who  preceded  her,  or  to  the  stout 
drummer  who  followed  on  her  bare  heejs. 

She  followed  the  lady  in  silk  down  the  aisle  of  the 
Pullman,  and  dropped  into  an  empty  seat.  The  stout 
drummer  did  not  sit  down  at  once;  he  produced  a 
little  card  and  examined  it,  then  stared  at  a  number 
far  above  Lizzie's  head,  gave  Lizzie  a  auizzical  glance, 
smiled  genially,  and  seated  himself  beside  her. 

The  car  began  to  move  with  a  gentle  swaying  mo- 
tion very  pleasant  to  the  tired  body  beside  the  win- 
dow; the  speed  increased,  telegraph  poles  became  a 
blur,  and  almost  insensibly  Lizzie  Dare  relaxed  in  the 
cushions  and  closed  her  eyes  to  the  crooning  lullaby 
of  the  wheels.  The  stout  man  rang  for  the  porter, 
whispered,  and  presently  a  pillow  was  carefully  in- 
serted beneath  the  thick  chestnut  curls. 

The  thunderous  roar  of  the  passage  across  a  long 
bridge  awakened  her.  For  a  moment  she  blinked  at 
the  lights,  then  remembered  everything.  She  was  on 
the  train !    Beside  her  was  the  [continued  on  page  25] 
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"Fifty  cents,"  said  the 
girl  unsmilingly.  "Nice 
duck.  Young" 
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Farm  and  Fireside  Will  Give  Away 

FOUR  AUTOS  WITHOUT  COST ! 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  has  arranged  another  Grand  Prize  Distribution  for  its  readers.  This  time  FOUR  LAT- 
EST MODEL  TOURING  CARS  will  absolutely  be  given  away.  Two  Overlands — cars  of  beautiful  design  com- 
pletely equipped — as  first  and  second  Grand  Awards ;  two  Ford  Touring  Cars — the  cars  of  service  and  little  ex- 
pense— as  third  and  fourth  Grand  Awards.  In  addition  to  these  automobiles,  liberal  cash  awards  will  also  be  dis- 
tributed^ EVERYONE  entering  this  Greatest-of-alf  Grand  Prize  Distribution  will  be  WELL  REPAID  for  doing  so. 


ANY  reader  of  Farm  and  Fireside  is  eligible  for  entry  in  this  exceedingly 
■t\  liberal  Grand  Prize  Distribution.  No  matter  who  you  are  or  where 
you  live,  you  can  get  your  share  of  these  valuable  awards.  Surely  more 
desirable  awards  cannot  be  found.  The  handsome  big  $1095  Overland 
"Light  Six"  is  a  masterpiece  of  design  and  workmanship,  and  the  flexibility 
of  its  powerful  smooth-running  motor  intensifies  the  wonderful  pleasures  to 

$730  Overland  "Light  Four"— 
A  Remarkably  Popular  Car 


An  Auto  for  Every  Grand  Award  Winner! 

We  are  not  offering  you  one  only,  but  FOUR  opportunities  to  secure  a  fine  touring  car  without  cost. 
We  are  determined  to  make  this  the  Greatest,  most  Liberal  Grand  Prize  Offering  ever  conducted.  Every 
car  is  fully  equipped  and  will  be  shipped,  Transportation  Charges  Prepaid. 

You  cannot  help  but  win  big,  our  plan  provides  for  that.  You  either  get  one  of  the  automobiles  or  a  lib- 
eral cash  commission  check.  So  you  have  nothing  to  risk,  nothing  to  lose,  in  this  big  Grand  Prize  Distri- 
bution— everything  is  in  your  favor. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It— 

Then  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  this  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
you  ever  had  to  secure  a  fine  automobile  without  a  cent  of  cost.  Don't  turn  this 
page  without  signing  and  mailing  the  attached  coupon.  It  will  not  obligate  you  in 
any  way,  and  may  mean  the  satisfying  of  that  longing  for  a  car  of  your  own. 

This  is  the  first  announcement.  Farm  and  Fireside's  Latest  and  Greatest  Grand 
Prize  Distribution  is  just  Starting.  Our  plan  makes  it  doubly  easy  for  you  to  get 
an  automobile  if  you  enter  NOW.  Be  one  of  the  first — use  the  coupon — hurry  it  in 
so  we  can  give  you  a  quick,  winning  start.  Four  persons  now  unknown  to  us  will 
get  these  four  cars  sure — decide  that  You  will  be  one  of  them. 


be  had  in  motoring.  The  $750* Overland  "Light  Four"  is  built  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  "Six,"  the  principal  difference  being  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  power  of  the  motor.  But  even  then,  this  beautiful  machine  is  worthy 
of  being  a  first  award  instead  of  a  second. 

Imagine  yourself  the  proud  owner  of  either  of  these  fine  cars.  You  CAN 
be — without  a  cent  of  cost — on  our  free  distribution  plan. 

We  Have  Already  Given  Many  Cars 
It's  Now  YOUR  Turn  To  Get  One! 

Our  extremely  liberal  method  of  dis- 
tributing awards  to  our  readers,  has 
been  proven.  In  less  than  one  year  the 
following  persons  have  been  awarded 
automobiles  by  us : 

Paul  Hatbert,  W.Va.,  Overland  Touring  Car. 
Miss  Ida  Bowen,  Mo.,  Ford  Touring  Car. 
Mrs.  George  Bishop,  Ohio,  Ford  Touring  Car. 
Winfield  Hopson,  Tenn.,  Overland  Touring  Car. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Kilmer,  W.  Va.,  Ford  Touring  Car. 
T.  C.  Lingerfeldt,  N.Car.,  Ford  Touring  Car. 

Besides  these  automobiles,  we  have 
given  away  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  other  awards,  including  Victrolas, 
Watches,  Diamonds,  Cash  Prize 
Checks,  etc.  Farm  and  Fireside's  lib- 
eral guarantee  assures  everyone  fair 
and  impartial  treatment.  No  experi- 
ence necessary,  just  an  earnest  desireto 
get  something  worth  while.  You  are 
no  different  from  the  many  others  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  offers. 
Make  the  determination  now  to  have 
the  First  Prize  Overland.  Someone  is 
bound  to  get  it — why  not  YOU! 


Dept.  5 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Act  Quick — 
Enclose  the 
Coupon  in  an 
Envelope  and 
Mail  It  NOW 


Latest  Model  Ford  Touring  Car 


Latest  Ford  Touring  Car 


GET 
YOUR 
SCISSORS 


THE 
COUPON 


Send  This  Coupon  for  Full  Details! 

Farm  and  Fireside, 

Dept.  5,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  :  I  want  to  know  more  about  your  Greatest-of-all 
Grand  Prize  Distribution  just  starting.  Send  me  at  once  without 
obligation  your  free  literature  describing  the  plan  in  full. 


Name 


W 
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'We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends" 


Mellin's  Food 

did  it" 


o 


cjane.  &.  <J/eviUe, 
<Ji  oxton,  Oexas. 


So  writes  Mrs.  J.  W.  Neville. 
Continuing  she  says: 

'Baby  was  very 
thin  until  I  began 
using  Mellin's 
Food." 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our 
book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants,"  and  a  Free  Sample 
Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 

Mellin's  Food  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 


FFRRFT^i  FOR  SALE — Either  color,  any  size. 
1  i—rviVLi  i  singles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 
free.  a  II.  KEKFEK  &.  CO.,  GREENWICH,  O. 

r\rt  T3i4-  and  do  it  now.  it  will 

MJfJ  I  OUr  r>ll  ^  you  Plant  some 
trees  this  Fall,  we  have  all  the  best  kinds  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue,  also  name  of  your  neighbor 
that  may  need  some.  ERNST  NURSERIES,  Eaton,  0.,  Box  15 


G 


Stem  wind  and  Bet  watch,  guaranteed  5 
years,  for  Belling-  25  art  and  relig- 
ious pictures  or  25  pkrs.  post  cards 
'at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  GATES  00.  Dept.  220  Chicago 


POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 


Bit;  Lever  action  rifle  for  eelline  25  Art 

 .elicriouB  Pictures  or  26  pkgs.  Post  Cards  at  luc. 

Order  your  choice.  GATES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.820  CHICAGO 

PHONOGRAPH 

Wonderful,  Clear  Tone,  plays 
all  makes  disc  records.  Machine 

and  record  free  for  Belling  20  art  and 
religious  pictures  or  20  pkg-s.  post- 
cards at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice. 

GATES  MFG.  CO..  Dent.  1220.  CHICAGO 

PREMO  CAMERA  GIVEN 

-Viin  FUm,  or  choice  of  Electric 
1  flashlight  or  SUverwnre,  or 
B'hoice  from  our  large  lift  of  prem> 
urns  given  for  selling  20  r  kgs.  Post 
Cards  or  20  Religiooe  »nd  Art  Pictures  at  luc  each  .  your  choice.     Order  today. 

HERMAN    4    CO.,    2310  Lincoln  Ave..  Dept.  120,  CHICAGO 


OTHERS  in  EXPECTATION 

Send  To-day  for  "Mater  Modes"  showing  a 
complete  line  of  fashionable  apparel  for 

AT  E  R  N  ITY 

Dresses,  Suits,  Blouses,  Skirts,  Corsets,  at 

MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

For  Free  Book     |  __,  !>,_._.  5th  A»e.  it 

write  Dept.  z  4  Lane  Dryani  3m  SL,  N ». 


Made  to 

Yotup 
Order 


Snecfal  Of  fen 


to  prove  our  fine  quality 
These  fine  Pants  for  Dress  or 
Business,  choice  of  many  hand- 
some styles,  guaranteed  for  18 
months'  solid  wear  and  satisfac- 
tion or  MONEY  BACK,  abso- 
lute $5.00  value — while  they 
last,  one  pair  to  a  customer.  _ 

gS3?  ?rep-aid-  SI. 95 
No  Extra  Charges 

No  charge  for  Big  Extreme  Peg  Tops  or 
Cuff  Bottoms,  nothing  extra  for  fancy  Belt 
Loops  or  Pocket  Flaps,  no  charge  for  Open 
Welt  Seams  or  Large  Sizes — all  novelty 

teatures  FREE.  QUID*  FINISHED 


PIN  FREE TO 


YOU 

Classy  lapel  pin  with 
your  first  order,  only  a  Money 
lew  hundred  on  hand,  get  yours  quick. 
Picfi  Prnfitc  to  you  for  taking  meas- 
UdbH  rilllllb  urcs  ot  relatives  and 
neighbors.  Young  George  Gekovich  made 
(66.16  in  one  day.   Write  for  free  samples  today. 

Chicago  Tailors  Association 

Dept.  E-63  SIS  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 


A  heavier  protection  will  damage  the 
growth.  This  is  why  a  number  have 
failed  in  having  spinach  at  this  season. 
They  overdid  the  matter  in  the  way  of 
protection. 


Housewife's  Club 


The  Clean  Plate 

By  Ruth  M.  Boyle 

"J3LEASE  don't  eliminate  the  left- 
i  overs  altogether.    My  husband  and 
boys  like  some  of  my  left-over  dishes 
better  than  the  originals." 

Thus  reads  a  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  a  reader  of  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. From  what  she  says  and  from  the 
examples  of-  the  dishes  she  makes  from 
those  left-overs,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
that  she  is  one  of  those  rare  cooks  who 
waste  nothing  that  good  cooking  can 
make  eatable.  For  her  a  little  extra 
cereal  or  a  few  slices  of  toast  too  many 
are  not  a  waste :  they  are  an  opportunity. 

But  the  moral  of  the  slogan  "Elimi- 
nate the  left-overs"  is 
this:  Nothing  should  be 
left  over  that  cannot  be 
used,  and  remember  that 
left-over  dishes  which 
are  most  costly  after  the 
necessary  additions  are 
made  to  transform  them 
into  palatable  foods  than 
entirely  new  dishes  would 
be  are  not  an  economy. 
The  cook  who  can  use 
the  extra  servings  to  good 
advantage  need  not 
worry  about  cooking  a 
little  too  much,  but  the 
less  resourceful  house- 
wife will  do  well  to  count 
heads  and  measure  care- 
fully. 

However,  the  "clean 
plate"  recommended  by 
the  Food  Administration 
at  Washington  is  a  mat- 
ter which  cannot  be  ar- 
gued. "I  hate  to  be  so 
skimpy  about  my  serving 
that  I  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er my  children  are  satis- 
fied or  not,"  reads  a 
letter  from  a  person  who 
preaches  and  practices 
generosity.  This  is  the 
old  American  attitude. 
But  look  at  it  in  this 
light :  The  generosity 
you  show  in  serving  your 
children  and  your  guests 
more  than  they  want  is 
depriving  other  human 
beings  somewhere  in  the 
world  of  food  which  is 
actually  necessary  for 
their  existence. 

Carelessness  about  but- 
ter is  a  common  Ameri- 
can sin  against  thrift. 
In  nearly  every  family 
some  member  has  the 
habit  of  taking  huge 
helpings  of  butter  which 
he  or  she  does  not  use. 
The  remedy  is  simple.  Cut  slices  off  the 
oblong  pound  of  butter  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  each  slice  into  four 
pieces.  When  the  butter  is  served,  let 
each  member  of  the  family  take  one 
small  piece  at  a  time.  It  sounds  like  a 
small  economy,  but  it  is  one  which  care- 
ful city  housewives  have  practiced  for 
years,  and  now  that  we  are  asked  es- 
pecially to  conserve  butter,  country 
women  will  do  well  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.   

Try  Bread  Crumbs 

FOR  school  fairs  or  for  candy  sales 
the  girls  always  wish  to  put  their 
home-made  candy  into  boxes.  Often- 
times the  empty  candy  boxes  one  has  on 
hand  are  slightly  finger-printed.  Try 
rubbing  the  lid  of  the  box  with  bread 
crumbs.  It  will  save  buying  a  quantity 
of  art  gum,  and  the  result  will  be  quite 
as  good.   

Spinach  Greens  for  Autumn 

By  John  T.  Timmons 

TO  ASSIST  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
living,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  delicious  food  for  the  family,  sow  the 
seed  of  spinach  in  October,  for  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  use. 

Prepare  the  beds  as  you  would  in 
early  spring,  and  sow  the  seed  rather 
thinly,  and  as  the  weather  turns  cool 
set  boards  round  the  bed  and  scatter  a 
little  brush  over  the  bed,  and  then  throw 
some  salted  hay  over  the  brush,  allow- 
ing a  little  of  the  hay  to  drop  to  the  bed 
and  lay  among  the  plants. 


Pretty  Tatted  Edge 

By  Fern  Lawrence 

1THIS  tatting  is  to  be  made  with  one 
shuttle. 

First  Ring — Four  double  stitches, 
one  picot,  four  double  stitches,  one  picot, 
four  double  stitches,  one  picot,  four  dou- 
ble stitches,  draw  up  in  ring  and  turn, 
leaving  one-fourth  inch  of  thread. 

Second  Ring — Six  double  stitches, 
one  picot,  six  double  stitches,  draw  up  in 
a  ring  and  turn,  leaving  one-fourth  inch 
of  thread. 

Third  Ring — Four  double  stitches. 
Join  to  first  ring  made.  Four  double 
stitches,  one  picot,  four  double  stitches, 
one  picot,  four  double  stitches,  draw  up 
in  a  ring  and  turn,  leaving  one-fourth 
inch  of  thread. 

Fourth  Ring — Four  double  stitches, 
join  to  ring  containing  twelve  doubles, 
two  double  stitches,  one  picot,  two  dou- 
ble '  stitches,  one  picot,  two  double 
stitches,  one  picot,  two  double  stitches, 
one  picot,  two  double  stitches,  one  picot, 
two  double  stitches,  one  picot,  four  dou- 
ble stitches.  Draw  up  in  a  ring,  turn, 
leaving  one-fourth  inch  of  thread. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

October  Cookery 

By  Helen  A.  Lyman 

GINGERED  Apples — Use  five  pounds 
of  tart  apples,  five  pounds  of  light 
brown  sugar,  two  lemons  sliced  thin, 
and  one-half  pound  of  preserved  ginger 
cut  into  thin  slices.  Put  sugar  into 
enameled  kettle,  with  one  cupful  of  cold 
water,  boil  up  and  skim,  and  put  in 
apples,  pared,  quartered,  and  cut  in 
pieces  about  three-fourths  inch.  Add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  lemons,  and 
ginger,  and  boil  until  the  apples  look 
clear,  yellow,  and  rich.  Pour  into  pint 
jars  and  seal  as  any  preserve. 

Piccalilli — One  peck  of  green  toma- 
toes, nine  rather  large  onions,  two- 
thirds  cupful  of  salt,  one  pepper,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  four  quarts  of  vine- 
gar, tablespoonful  of  mustard,  cloves, 
allspice,  and  cinnamon.  Cut  tomatoes 
in  pieces,  cover  with  water,  and  let 
stand  overnight.  Draw  in  the  morning, 
and  put  through  the  grinder,  also  onions 
and  peppers.  Put  all  together  and  cook 
for  five  hours. 

Nasturtium  Pickle — Gather  the  ber- 
ries when  they  are  green  and  tender, 
and  put  them  in  brine  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  brine, 
put  in  a  jar  and  cover  with  vinegar.  To 
a  gallon  of  nasturtiums  put  a  gill  of 
broken  black  pepper,  and  a  fourth  of 
that  quantity  of  bruised 
mace. 


Herbert  Hoover 

Writes  to  You 


Y  COUNTRYWOMEN:  I  ask  your  help. 
The  President  has  laid  upon  me,  and  has  asked  me 
to  assume,  great  responsibility  in  the  conservation  of  the 
food  supplies  of  our  country.  It  would  be  an  unbearable 
burden  but  for  two  reasons: 

One  is,  I  am  sure  every*  loyal  American  will  at  this 
time  undertake  unhesitatingly  and  whole-heartedly  what- 
ever service  is  required  of  him. 

The  other  reason  is — the  American  woman.  I  believe 
you  have  only  to  understand  the  food  needs  of  this  nation,  of  the  Allies,  and  in 
fact  of  the  entire  world,  in  order  to  enlist  your  immediate  and  intelligent  support, 
I  realize  full  well  that  70  per  cent  of  our  households  are  conducted  with 
thrift  and  without  waste,  but  even  in  these  we  need  to  secure  the  use  of  equally 
good  food  in  substitution  for  those  commodities  which  are  of  so  concentrated  a 
character  that  they  can  be  shipped  over  the  seas  in  these  times  of  short  shipping. 
Among  the  30  per  cent  it  is  true  enough  that  we  have  deserved  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  most  wasteful  housekeeping  in  the  world,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
turn  our  faces  squarely  in  the  opposite  direction  and  make  our  country  a  model 
of  economical  management  throughout. 

Indeed,  if  our  American  ideal  of  a  square  deal  is  right,  we  can  do  no  less. 
For  three  years  now  the  people  of  the  allied  countries  have  bome  the  burden 
of  this  struggle  for  life  and  liberty,  and  are  bearing  it  with  pain  and  privation. 
There  are  millions  of  women  in  Belgium  and  northern  France  to-day  who  for 
three  years  have  heard  no  word  of  their  husbands,  their  sons,  or  their  brothers, 
who  go  about  their  daily  tasks  provided  with  the  most  meager  allowance  of  food 
for  their  children,  with  a  smile  on  their  Hps. 

It  is  for  women  such  as  these,  for  soldiers  gallant  beyond  description,  for 
little  children  of  Europe,  that  you  now  face  the  immediate  duty  of  taking  up 
arms,  as  it  were,  in  your  households.  You  are  a  great  army  drafted  by  conscience 
into  what  is  now  the  most  urgent  activity  of  the  war — that  of  increasing  and 
conserving  the  food  supply. 

Conditions  which  have  brought  about  a  world  shortage  of  food  have  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  you,  the  women  of  America,  to  a  great  degree,  the  respon- 
sibility of  winning  this  war,  for  the  wolf  is  at  the  door  of  all  the  world  except  our 
own  country,  and  we  have  a  superabundance. 

We  are  not  alone  appealing  to  the  women;  we  are  actively  organizing,  so  far 
as  possible  without  legislation,  the  men  in  trade,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  in 
food  distribution,  hoping  not  only  to  eliminate  waste,  but  to  moderate  the  burden 
of  speculation  and  extortionate  profits. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  your  first  duty  is  to  the  members  of  your  family. 
They  must  have  all  the  food  they  require  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and 
capable  of  performing  efficiently  their  daily  tasks.  Information  for  your  guid- 
ance as  to  the  food  needs  of  the  average  family  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
earnest  woman  in  America. 

In  confidence  I  turn  to  you  so  to  conduct  your  affairs,  and  so  to  influence 
the  activities  of  your  community,  that  we  may  largely  pay  for  the  war,  as  we  go 
along,  out  of  our  savings  in  food  and  in  human  production. 

With  deep  gratitude  for  the  earnest  support  already  given  me,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours. 


Sweet  -  Pickled 
Prunes  —  Pick  over, 
wash,  and  soak  four 
pounds  of  large  prunes 
for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  steam  for  twenty 
minutes.  Boil  together 
for  ten  minutes  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  onejpint 
of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
whole  cloves  and  stick 
cinnamon,  and  one-fourth 
ounce  of  ginger.  Add  the 
prunes,  simmer  very 
gently  until  tender,  then 
can  and  seal. 

Apples  in  Bloom — 
Cook  red  apples  in  boil- 
ing water  until  soft. 
Have  the  water  half  sur- 
round the  apples,  and 
turn  often.  Remove  skins^ 
carefully,  so  that  the  red 
color  may  remain,  and 
arrange  on  serving  dish. 
To  the  water  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  and 
juice  of  one  orange;  sim- 
mer until  reduced  to  one 
cupful.  Cool,  and  pour 
over  the  apples.  Serve 
with  cream  sauce, 

Cream  Sauce  —  Beat 
the  white  of  one  egg  stiff, 
add  the  well-beaten  yolk 
of  one  egg,  and  gradually 
add  one  cupful  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  Beat  one- 
half  cupful  of  thick 
cream  and  one-fourth 
cupful  of  milk  until  stiff, 
combine  mixture  and  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla. 


Fifth  Ring — Four  double  stitches, 
join  to  ring  before;  four  double  stitches, 
one  picot,  four  double  stitches,  one  picot, 
four  double  stitches,  draw  up  in  a  ring 
and  turn,  leaving  one-fourth  inch  of 
thread. 

Sixth  Ring — Six  double  stitches.  Join 
to  first  picot  in  largest  ring.  Six  double 
stitches.  Draw  up  in  a  ring  and  turn, 
leaving  one-fourth  inch  of  thread. 


Apple  Chips — Cut 
eight  pounds  of  sweet  apples  into  small 
pieces.  Don't  pare.  Add  four  pounds 
of  sugar  and  one-fourth  pound  of  gin- 
ger. Add  the  sugar  and  ginger  to 
the  apples,  and  let  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  add  four  lemons,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  rejecting  seeds.  Cook 
slowly  three  hours.  Put  in  glasses  and 
cover  with  paraffin. 


Seventh  Ring — Four  double  stitches, 
join  to  ring  before,  four  double  stitches, 
one  picot,  four  double  stitches,  one  picot, 
four  double  stitches,  turn,  leaving  one- 
fourth  inch  of  thread. 

This  Starts  the  Second  Scallop — 
Six  double  stitches,  one  picot,  six  double 
stitches,  draw  up  in  a  ring,  turn,  leaving 
one-fourth  inch  of  thread.  Repeat,  be- 
ginning with  the  third  ring,  except  that 
instead  of  joining  to  the  first  ring  made, 
join  to  the  ring  before,  made  the  same 
as  the  third  ring,  until  you  have  the  re- 
quired length. 

For  very  thin  blouses,  dresses,  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  baby  clothes,  use  No.  100 
crochet  thread. 

No.  60  crochet  thread,  however,  makes 
very  pretty  trimming  for  corset  covers, 
combinations,  and  waists  of  a  little 
heavier  material. 


Keeping  Canned  Sausage 

IN  FALL  when  we  kill  hogs  I  always  fry 
sausage  in  cakes  just  the  size  we  use  on 
the  table,  put  them  in  glass  jars,  cover 
with  melted  lard,  screw  up  tight,  and  it 
is  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  I  have 
kept  it  this  way  as  long  as  a  year. 
There  has  always  been  one  drawback — - 
it  takes  so  much  lard  to  cover  the  cakes, 
and  while  it  was  never  entirely  lost,  it 
was  never  so  nice  to  use  again.  Last 
year  I  tried  a  new  scheme.  I  used  only 
the  grease  that  fried  out  of  the  cakes  as 
they  were  cooking,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  to  each  jar  of  sausage;  after 
screwing  tight  I  turned  the  jar  upside 
down  to  cool.  Of  course;  the  jar  was 
perfectly  air-tight  when  the  lard  cooled 
and  my  sausage  kept  perfectly.  I  left 
the  jars  standing  on  the  tops,  as  in  the 
warm  weather  the  lard  might  melt 
away,  and  the  sausage  would  spoil. 


Sausages  with  Baked  Apples — Core 
the  apples  and  cut  into  halves;  arrange 
in  the  bottom  of  a  square  baking  tin. 
Mold  sausages  into  small  cakes  after 
seasoning.  Place  these  sausage  cakes 
on  top  of  the  apples  and  bake. 
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Runaway  Julietta 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  22] 

stout  drummer,  absorbed  in  a  magazine. 
Lizzie  sat  up  and  peered  eagerly  at  the 
picture  of  a  young  woman,  gloriously 
beautiful,  gloriously  gowned.  A  fervent 
desire  swept  over  the  child. 

"Hello!  Awake?"  The  stout  man 
beamed  down  at  her.  She  nodded 
gravely,  pushing  back  her  tumbled  curls 
with  one  little  sun-browned  hand.  "Well, 
well!  Jiggled  right  off  to  dreamland, 
and  back  again,  eh?" 

She  nodded  again,  her  eyes  apprais- 
ing, questioning,  pondering.  This  big 
jolly  man  with  the  kindly  brown  eyes 
smd  ready  smile  was  very  nice  indeed. 

"My  name's  Paul  Morrow.  What's 
pours,  little  girl?" 

A  flush  darkened  her  cheeks.  Her 
eyes  fell,  and  by  chance  lighted  upon  the 
picture  of  the  beautiful  woman.  Un- 
lerneath  was  a  name  in  big  black  print. 

"Julietta!    Just  Julietta!" 

Into  the  stout  man's  eyes  crept  a  puz- 
zled expression.  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
magazine,  and  chuckled  suddenly. 

"  Ton  my  soul !  You're  a  great  ac- 
tress yourself,  eh?" 

"That's  my  name,"  she  said  firmly. 

"Well,  Julietta,  what  do  you  say  to 
tackling  the  diner?  All  right!  Come 
along!" 

ATAXICAB  sped  away  from  Mrs. 
Drake's  academy  in  Pasadena,  and 
slipped  through  the  foggy  night  into 
Los  Angeles.  Inside  the  taxicab  sat  a 
foung  woman  who  crumpled  a  yellow 
telegram  in  her  hand,  then  smoothed  it 
mt  and  read  it  again,  a  smile  curving 
iier  lips.  The  message  was  addressed 
to  Miss  Julietta  Dare,  and  read: 

Love  and  congratulations  to  my  little  girl 
m  her  eighteenth  birthday.  Home  to-day. 
Alexandria.    Dinner.  Theater. 

Uncle  Paul. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Alexandria,  Paul  Morrow 
was  holding  her  at  arm's  length.  He 
lad  not  seen  her  for  ten  months — the 
lew  president  of  the  Trufit  Shoe  Com- 
pany was  a  busy  man — and  a  great  deal 
iad  happened  in  that  ten  months. _ 

He  had  last  seen  Julietta  with  her 
lair  in .  a  thick  braid,  her  skirts  about 
ler  ankles,  girlhood  delightfully  upon 
ler.  She  stood  before  him  now  a  slim, 
soiffured,  gowned  woman,  and  Morrow 
was  shocked.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him 
;hat  Julietta  would  grow  up.  But  the 
iwift  sadness  in  his  eyes  was  gone  in 
ixultation. 

"  'Pon  my  soul!"  he  cried.  "I — why, 
my  dear,  you're  full  of  surprises !  Here 
you  are  a  real  sure-enough  woman!" 

"Do  you  remember  how  we  came  into 
town  that — that  first  night?"  Morrow's 
eyes  were  twinkling  now.  "How  I  got 
you  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  at  a  pawn- 
shop, and  a  pair  of  sample  shoes  from 
my  bag — " 

"And  how  I  said  then  and  there  I'd 
always  wear  silk  stockings  because  they 
felt  so  nice?"  She  broke  in  with  a 
chiming  laugh.  "And  how  we  went  to 
Mrs.  Drake's—" 

"And  how  nice  you  said  she  was?  Do 
you  still  think  so?" 

j  "Yes,  of  course  I  do,  Uncle  Paul.  And 
you  too — aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me?" 
Morrow  reddened. 

"Why — why — 'pon  my  soul,  Julietta! 
Of  course  I  am." 

They  passed  into  the  dining-room. 
Morrow  eyed  her  gown — she  was  in  blue 
from  hat  to  slippers — and  remembered 
that  first  night. 

"You  like  me  grown  up?  Am  I  so 
different  from  the  little  girl  of  La 
Vina?" 

"Rather.  Eight  years  have  made  a 
heap  of  difference — just  eight  years. 
My  dear,  close  your  eyes  and  lean  for- 
ward, and  don't  ask  a  single  question." 

Julietta  obediently  complied. 

"Now,  look!" 

She  turned  to  the  mirrored  wall. 

"Oh!  A — a  pearl  pendant!  Oh, 
Uncle  Paul,  isn't  it  beautiful!" 

"A  little  birthday  gift."  Morrow 
stared  at  her,  fascinated  by  her  beauty, 
fascinated  by  the  sight  of  that  single 
pearl,  lustrous  against  the  satin-white 
of  her  skin. 

'  "My  first  piece  of  jewelry."  She 
touched  the  pearl  with  her  finger  tips. 
"Uncle  Paul,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  I  fended  for  myself. 

"You're  a  dear  good  uncle,"  she  went 
on  quietly.  "You've  been  a  real  fairy  to 
me,  and  I've  let  yon.  But  some  day  I 
shall  pay  back  all  this  expense;  and  I 
Bhall  pay  you  not  in  love  alone,  dear 
uncle."  Her  tone  became  matter-of- 
fact.  "You  see,  I've  been  thinking  a 
lot  about — about  myself  and  the  world. 

"What's  all  this  nonsense?"  exclaimed 
Morrow,  staring  at  her.  "Forget  it! 
When  you  leave  Mrs.  Drake  next  month 
you're  going  on  to  Vassar.  Your  appli- 
cation has  been  in  for  the  last  four 
years.  You — " 

"I've  decided  not  to  go."  She  smiled 
gravely  at  him. 
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"Not — to  go!  I've  set  my  heart  on 
your  going." 

"I'm  sorry,  Uncle  Paul.  I've  made 
other  plans.  I'm  going  to  take  up  a  busi- 
ness career.   I  don't  like  poverty." 

"Poverty!"  Morrow  wore  a  blank, 
helpless  expression.  "Why  this  talk 
of  poverty?  Does  the  feel  of  that  pearl 
hint  at  poverty?   I'm  not  a  poor  man — " 

"It's  not  that  at  all,  and  you  know  it. 
It's  something  within  me,  Uncle  Paul. 
It's  something  that's  taken  hold  of  me; 
something  that  has  come  to  me  day  and 
night;  something  I  know!"  She  leaned 
forward  earnestly.  "I'll  not  be  depen- 
dent upon  you,  Uncle  Paul,  except  for 
love.  I  could  be  dependent  on  no  one! 
I'm  going  into  business.  There's  a  big 
field  for  women  in  business." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed 
Morrow,  "the  cities  are  teeming  with 
women  in  business.  The  woods  are  full 
of  'em.  Women  lawyers,  women  doc- 
tors—" 

"You  miss  the  idea,"  said  the  girl 
calmly.  "I'm  not  talking  about  stenog- 
raphers and  the  kind  of  woman  who  de- 
liberately takes  up  the  type  of  work  for 
which  a  man  is  better  fitted;  I  am 
neither  a  drudge  nor  a  masculine  girl,  I 
fervently  hope.   Am  I?" 

"Eh?     Why— 'pon  my  soul!  No!" 

"I'm  talking  about  real  constructive 
business,  big  business.  I'm  going  to  en- 
ter the  lists  and  shiver  a  lance  with  'big 
business',"  she  went  on.  "I'm  going  to 
make  money — not  a  pittance,  but  loads 
of  it." 

Morrow  laughed  suddenly. 

"My  dear,  do  you  know  how  hard  men 
hang  on  to  money?  Do  you  know  that 
'big  business,'  or  little  business  either, 
counts  every  mill  and  grips  it  hard? 
You  have  a  fine  ambition,  and  I  am 
proud  of  you  for  having  it,  but,  my  dear 
Julietta,  you  don't  know — " 

"Don't  know!"  she  broke  in.  "Don't 
know  what?  The  practical  side  of  it. 
Granted.  I  intend  to  learn  that  side 
of  it  right  away.  I'm  going  to  play  the 
game,  Uncle  Paul." 

He  nodded.  His  face  became  grave 
as  he  watched  her,  appraised  her, 
weighed  her  in  his  mind's  eye. 

"Listen,  little  girl!  Business  is  a  life 
study.  You  were  made  for  love,  not  for 
dull  scrutiny  of  books  and  men;  you 
were  made  to  take  your  high  place  in 
the  world — " 

"Did  anyone  make  your  place  for 
you?"  she  flashed  at  him.  "Or  did  you 
make  it?" 

The  shot  went  home. 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  he  asked 
helplessly.   "In  concrete  terms?" 

"May  I  do  it,  first?" 

HIS  hand  went  across  tne  table  and 
enfolded  her  slim  fingers.  He  looked 
down  at  them  for  a  moment,  then  met 
her  eyes  with  his  quizzical,  warm- 
hearted smile. 

"Dear  Julietta,  you  may  do  anything 
in  this  wide  world  you  want  to  do,  and 
you  may  always  know  that  behind  you 
stands  Paul  Morrow  and  all  that  he  has. 
Yes,  you  may  do  it.  It  will  bring  you 
sorrow  and  trouble  and  failure,  but  I 
shall  stand  waiting  and  watching,  ready 
always  to  come  when  your  dear  voice 
calls  to  me.    Now,  what  is  your  wish?" 

"Dear  Uncle  Paul," — her  fingers 
pressed  his  for  a  brief  instant — "I  know 
there  will  be  hard  days  ahead,  and  I 
am  content  to  learn.  Life  is  so  long  to 
live." 

Morrow  felt  a  dull  pain  at  those 
words.  Life  so  long  to  live,  indeed !  He 
knew  better. 

"Tell  me,  then,"  he  said  again. 

She  drew  back,  eying  him  medita- 
tively. 

"You're  the  manager  of  the  Trufit 
Shoe  Company.  Then  get  me  a  job. 
There  is  money  in  shoes.  I  know  it, 
because  I've  spent  a  lot  of  yours  on 
them.  People  often  get  their  start 
through  influence,  and  I  want  to  use 
yours  to  get  mine.    Will  you?" 

His  eyes  twinkled  for  the  first  time  in 
long  moments. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Julietta.  I  am 
not  the  manager.  I've  broken  that  con- 
nection." 

"What?"  Her  startled  eyes  gleamed 
across  the  table  at  him.  "After — after 
all  these  years  you've  broken  that  con- 
nection?" 

"The  firm  broke  it,  rather.  There  is 
no  sentiment  in  business.  You  see  how 
your  plan  has  failed  at  its  very  incep- 
tion." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  losing  her 
rare,  vivid  smile;  her  dark-lashed  eyes 
melted  into  luminous  turpuoise  as  she 
patted  his  hand  softly. 

"Oh,  good!  No,  my  plan  hasn't  failed 
at  all;  it's  grown  better.  Splendid! 
Why,  don't  you  understand,  Uncle  Paul? 
We'll  go  into  business  together,  you  and 
I.   We'll  make  a  fresh  start,  and — " 

She  paused  suddenly  before  his  chuck- 
ling laughter. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  mean  trick,  but  I  told 
the  truth!"  He  leaned  back  and  held 
his  sides.  "I'm  not  the  manager  any 
more — two  days  ago  they  made  me 
president.  It's  my  company.  And  'pon 
my  soul,  you  shall  have  your  wish!" 
[continued  in  next  issue] 


Knox  Grape  Juice  Sponge 

Soak  1  envelope  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  one  pint  of  grape  juice  10  minutes,  then  heat 
in  double  boiler  until  gelatine  has  dissolved,  add  >2  cup  granulated  sugar  and  juice  of  one  lemon 
(if  you  use  the  Knox  Acidulated  Package  take  %  envelope  of  Lemon  flavoring  found  therein 
instead  of  using  juice  of  a  lemon).  Strain  into  a  bowl,  allow  to  cool,  stirring  occasionally.  When 
mixture  begins  to  thicken  beat  with  a  wire  spoon  until  frothy,  add  whites  of  2  eggs  that  have 
been  beaten  to  a  very  stiff  froth.  Turn  into  a  mold  first  dipped  in  cold  water  and  chill.  Remove 
from  mold  and  serve  plain  or  with  a  custard  sauce  made  from  the  yolks  of  the  2  eggs,  or  served 
with  whipped  cream. 

TO  better  appreciate  the  tang  of  luscious  grapes  combine  their 
juice  with  KNOX  SPARKLING  GELATINE  into  a  Grape 
Juice  Sponge — then  you  will  have  created  a  dessert  that  looks  and 
tastes  so  good  that  the  most  weary  appetite  will  be  satisfied. 

This  is  one  of  our  exquisite  Desserts  that  even  the  after- 
thought of  which  "makes  your  mouth  water." 


President 


KNOX 

,  PlAtN 


FREE 
Recipe  Book 

containing  recipes  for 
Desserts,  Salads,  Pud- 
dings, Ices  and  Can- 
dies sent  free  for  your 
grocer's  name.  I  f  you 
have  never  used 
Knox  Gelatine,  en- 
close 4c  in  stamps 
for  enough  to  make 
a  Dessert  or  Salad. 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX 
GELATINE  CO.,  Inc. 
416  Knox  Avenue 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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Fireproof — Strong— Durable. 
Gives  unexcelled  protection  to  your  farm  buildings. 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unequaled  for  Culverts, 
Tanks,  Silos,  Plumes,  Cisterns,  Roofing,  Siding,  and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
\  These  sheets  are  highest  in  quality  and  should  be  used  wherever  a  highly  rust-resisting  and 
i  durable  material  is  required.  Accept  no  substitute.  Look  for  the  stencil  with  the  added 
Keystone— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used,  and  insures  service  and  satisfaction.  Sold 
l  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet  is  sent  free  upon  request, 
13  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Enjoy  Furnace  Comfort 

Avoid  having  to  buy  high-priced  fuel  this 
winter— get  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace 
and  burn  any  fuel— the  kind  that's  easiest 
for  you  to  get.  Heat  your  home  better 
and  at  lower  cost.  1  Easy  to  install.  Kal- 
amazoo Pipe  Furnaces  where  desired. 
Heating  plans  free. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  new  book  on 
home  heating.  Learn  what  you  can  save. 
Quick  shipment— no  waiting— we  pay 
the  freight.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  921 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
Manufacturers        Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Parents 


Have  you  a  1 
If  you  have 


/  have  a  plan  by  which  Boys  and  Girls  a 
Ponies,  for  playmates,  without  a  cei 
have  already  given  away  mor< 
Girls  all  over  the  United  States- 
No  matter  where  you  live,  you: 
a  Pony  as  any  other  child, 
Write  your  child's  name  « 
in  the  corner  on  the 
right,  and  send  it  in.    I  jj 
will  send  you  free  Pictures  |l 
of  the  Ponies  and  tell  you  |S 
all  about  how  to  get  one.  ■! 


THE  PONY  KING,  591  Webb  Bids.,  SL  Paul,  Mill 

Send  me  the  Free  Pony  Pictures  and 
tell  me  how  to  get  one  of  the 
Ponies  you  are  giving  away. 


Name.. 


P.  O... 


r  /  refer  by  permission  >J 
to  the  National  Bank  of  JJ 
Commerce,  of  St.  Paul.  U 

THE  PONY  KING, 
S91  Webb  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  Minn.  w2 
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Three  Big  Points 
of  Superiority 

Consider  the  seriousness  of  a 
broken  plunger-plate  right  in 
the  midst  of  your  sausage 
making!  It  won't  happen  if 
you  buy  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Press 

because  the  perfectly  rounded  plate 
fits  and  moves  freely  in  the  true- bored 
cylinder— it  can't  jam.  "Enterprise"- 
made  sausage  won't  spoil, because  the 
Corrugated  Spout  keeps  air  from  en- 
tering casings.  Wide  lips  on  Lard 
Strainer— no  burnt  fingers.  An  effi- 
cient fruit  press,  too. 

tO  sizes  and  styles.  Japanned  or  tinned.  2  to  8  qts, 

4  quart  size,  Japanned,  $10.00 
Chop  your  sausage  and  mince  meat 
with  the  Four-bladed  Steel  Knife  and 
Perforated  Steel  Plate  in  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

|Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

When  not  butchering,  use  it 
in  your  kitchen ;  chops  all 
kinds  of  meats 
and  table  left- 
overs f  o  r  making 
appetizing, 
nourishing  cro- 
quettes, meat 
cakes, etc.  Alsohandy 
for  chopping  scrap 
meat  for  poultry.  It's  the 
Chopper  that  CUTS— does 
not  mangle  or  tear,  nor  squeeze  out  the 
rich  meat  and  food  juices.    Its  steel 
blades  are  ground  true  and  keen  as  a 
new  pair  of  shears.   72  sizes  and  styles 
No.  12,  cuts3  lbs. per  min.,  $3.75 
No.  22,  cuts  4  lbs.  per  minute,  $6.50 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
'  Look  for  name  "Enterprise" 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  this 
valuable  book  on  Hog  Rais- 
ing, by  F.  D.  Coburn, former 
Sec'y  Agriculture  of  Kansas, 
and  how  to  make  profitable 
Pork  Products. 
**War-time  Recipes."  by  Marion 
Harris  Neil,  for  the  economical 
housewife,  will  be  sent  for 
4  cent  stamp. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  96  PHILADELPHIA 


T THE  |  ORIGINAL /^MCHEMICAlf 

Indoor  Uoset 

30,000  SOLD— FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable, 
Healtaful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out  -  house, 
open  vault  and  cess-pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  oot 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
waier  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
solutely guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO.        4010  6(h  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Aok  about  the  Ro-San  Washstand — Hot  and  Col<T       ffi  |fjH. 

punning  Water  Without  Plumbing  


We  want  men  and  women  to  call 
at  every  home  and  takeordersfor 
our  fine  raincoats.  Wonderful 
values.  Dandy  coat  for  $3.98. 
Sixty-five  fabrics.  Dozens  of 
styles.  Made  to  order,  and  de- 
livered direct  Ann  AB 
to  customers,  O  1 1  1 1  99 

BUT  fe 

Cooper  mak- 
ing $300.00  a 
month.  McClary  $715 
this  season.  Glover 
$61.50  first  4  days  spare  time. 
Neally  22  orders  in  2  days.  Hun- 
dreds rolling  up  profit. 

You  eimply  show  samples  from 
the  big  sample  book,  name  the 
price,  and  the  order  is  yours. 
You  get  your  commission  at 
once.  We  deliver  and  collect. 

Free  Sam/ties  <£ 

ders.  You  don't  need  capital.  We  furnish 
everything:  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  be- 
come ao  expert,  money- making;,  raincoat 
salesman.  If  you  want  $60  a  week  steady 
Income  write  now  for  fall  information. 

The  Comet*  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  M-12  Dayton,  Ohio 


Children's  Corner 
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Lost  in  the  Woods 

By  E.  S.  Masterson 
Part  II 

WHEN  we  tried  to  go  on  she  could 
hardly  walk.  Her  little  fat  legs 
were  tired  out,  and  .we  could  not  carry 
her,  though  we  tried  valiantly.  We  sat 
down  on  a  log  and  thought  a  little.  As 
we  were  discussing  where  we  probably 
were  and  in  which  direction  lay  our 
homes,  a  subject  on  which  we  could  not 
at  all  agree,  all  at  once  something  bright 
gleamed  through  a  treetop. 

"It's  the  evening  star!"  cried  Jimmie. 
So  it  was.    Night  had  really  come. 

"Say,  we  better  not  go  any  farther. 
We  better  stay  here  and  make  a  fire 
and  holler,  and  my  papa  and  your  papa 
will  come  and  find  us  pretty  soon,"  I 
remarked. 

To  this  Jimmie  reluctantly  agreed. 
But  we  neither  of  us  had  matches  for 
making  a  fire.  Matches  were  not  com- 
mon in  those  days,  nor  cheap,  and  boys 
seldom  had  access  to  them. 

"Look  here!"  I  cried.  "Hettie's  gone 
to  sleep.   Now  what  shall  we  do?" 

"We  must  make  her  a  bed,"  replied 
Jimmie. 

I  held  the  child  while  he  began  to 
rake  up  leaves  and  pile  them  beside  the 
log.  Soon  he  had  a  soft  nest  for  her 
and  we  laid  her  down  there. 

"But  what  shall  we  put  over  her?" 

"Why,  leaves.   There  is  nothing  else." 

So  we  both  scraped  leaves  together 
and  covered  the  child. 

"Look  here!  Let's  carry  enough  to 
make  a  big  bed  and  all  get  in  it,  and 
there  we  can  keep  warm  and  listen  for 
our  folks  coming  to  find  us." 

We  industriously  gathered  leaves  to- 
gether till  soon  we  had  a  heap  as  big 
as  a  haycock.  Into  this  we  presently 
crept  beside  little  Hettie,  one  on  each 
side  of  her,  and  with  only  our  heads  out, 
and  they  covered  with  our  little  warm 
home-made  caps. 

"We  ought  to  take  off  Hettie's  shoes," 
suggested  Jimmie,  and  he  crept  out  and 
dug  into  the  leaves  at  the  other  side 
of  the  pile  till  he  came  to  her  feet,  and 
removed  her  shoes. 

"Please  take  mine  off  too,"  I  said,  and 
he  took  them  off.  Then  he  pulled  off 
his  own  boots  and  came  creeping  into 
our  leafy  bed  again. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  pillow,"  I  complained. 

"Never  mind.  Put  your  head  on  your 
arm,"  commanded  Jimmie. 

"I  can't.  Hettie  is  lying  with  her 
head  on  my  arm." 

"Then  double  up  a  handful  of  leaves 
and  put  them  under  your  head." 

WE  LISTENED  as  intently  as  we 
could  for  the  coming  of  our  res- 
cuers. The  forest  became  very  silent, 
save  for  mysterious  noises  here  and 
there — a  cry  in  the  treetops,  a  slow  foot- 
fall in  the  leaves  that  made  us  draw 
closer  together. 

Sooner  than  we  expected  sleep  came 
to  us  and  we  forgot  our  troubles  for  a 
time.  Little  Hettie  tossed  uneasily  now 
and  then. 

"I'm  too  warm,"  she  sleepily  mur- 
mured, and  tried  to  throw  off  the  covers, 
whereat  we  laughed  and  brushed  the 
leaves  from  off  her  face. 

Then  we  all  slept  too  soundly  to  know 
more.  We  were  wakened  by  the  vigor- 
ous ringing  of  a  bell.  I  sprang  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  Jimmie  was  up  at  the 
same  instant.  Where  were  we?  At  first 
we  could  not  remember.  Then  it  all  came 
back.  Morning  had  come  to  the  forest, 
and  it  was  near  sunrise.  A  bell  was 
ringing,  now  vigorously,  now  slowly,  in 
a  grassy  glade  near-by. 

"It's  Hines'  old  cow,"  cried  Jimmie. 
"Now  we  can  find  our  way  home,"  and  he 
sprang  briskly  up  and  began  to  pull  on 
his  boots.  We  awakened  bewildered  lit- 
tle Hettie,  who  was  brave  and  cheery  in 
the  morning  light  and  sure  that  now  we 
would  soon  be  home  to  Mama  and  break- 
fast. We  helped  her  to  put  on  her  little 
shoes  and,  gathering  up  our  baskets,  set 
out  for  the  cow. 

She  was  an  old  red  cow  with  a  crum- 
pled horn.  She  looked  up  from  her 
grazing  as  we  drew  near,  and  seemed  a 
bit  astonished  at  seeing  us,  but  when 
Jimmie  boldly  approached  her  and 
called,  "Hey,  Boss,  get  along  home 
now!"  she  turned  meekly  and  started 
off,  and  we  followed.  She  had  not 
walked  far  before  she  found  a  cowpath, 
a  thing  that  somehow  we  had  not  seen 


the  night  before,  and  following  this  she 
led  us  through  a  miry  swamp,  not  very 
wide,  where  we  walked  on  slippery  little 
fallen  trees  to  the  other  side,  then  on  to 
a  plainer  path,  to  wood  road,  and  then 
to  a  pair  of  bars.  And  there,  beyond 
the  bars,  appeared  to  our  astonished 
eyes  the  pasture,  the  persimmon  tree, 
and  smoke  curling  up  from  the  log 
chimney  of  Jimmie's  cabin  home!  It 
was  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  to  our  people. 

How  we  hurried  across  the  frosty 
pasture,  talking  eagerly  of  our  adven- 
ture and  of  what  our  folks  would  say 
and  do,  and  wondering  why  we  had  not 
found  our  way  out  and  why  they  had  not 
come  to  seek  us.  Judge  of  our  astonish- 
ment when  we  drew  near  to  be  met  by 
good  Mrs.  Shaw,  who  said"  calmly: 
"Why,  good  morning,  childer.  I  did  not 
think  to  see  you  till  breakfast." 

"Why,  where  did  you  think  we  were?" 

"And  were  you  not  all  at  your  moth- 
er's, little  Joey?"  she  asked  me. 

"No-o-o !"  emphatically  from  the  three 
of  us.  "We  got  lost  and  slept  out  in  the 
woods  all  night." 

THEN  indeed  there  was  commotion, 
and  little  Hettie  was  snatched  to  a 
tardily  solicitous  bosom  and  many  an 
exclamation  over  "the  poor  dear  chil- 
der," now,  and  was  it  not  a  shame,  now, 
and  sure  it  was  your  mother,  little  Joey, 
that  told  me  yesterday  that  she  was 
looking  for  my  childer  to  spend  the 
night  at  her  house,  and  I  told  her  in- 
deed it  was  my  turn  to  keep  you  at  our 
house,  so  maybe  she  thought  you  were 
here,  just  as  I  thought  you  were  with 
her." 

Then,  talking  all  together  and  singly, 
we  told  of  our  adventures,  and  how  we 
had  walked  till  we  saw  London,  and  of 
the  pile  of  bones  we  had  discovered,  and 
how  little  Hettie  grew  so  tired  and- 
sleepy  that  we  just  had  to  stop  and 
cover  her  up  where  we  were. 

"Sure,  'twas  always  a  sleepy-head  she 
was,  after  the  stars  came  out,"  cried  the 
mother,  hugging  her  darling.  "But  get 
along  now  and  wash  your  hands  and 
faces  and  I'll  see  how  many  pancakes 
ye  can  eat." 


New  Puzzles 


A  Ladder  Puzzle 

The  big  fire  chief  worked  out  a  clever 
puzzle  the  other  day  as  he  steadied  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and  shouted  encour- 
agement to  his  brave  fire  laddies. 

"We  should  have  used  the  100-rung 
ladder,"  said  the  chief;  "this  ladder 
falls  rather  short." 

"How  many  rungs  has  this  ladder?" 
asked  a  bystander.  Then  the  chief 
sprang  his  puzzle:  "Tom  went  up  five 
rungs  at  a  step,  Dick  climbs  four  rungs 


each  step,  and  Harry  goes  three  at  a 
time.  Now  look  up,  and  you  will  see 
that  Tom's  steps  come  out  even  at  the 
top. 

"Figure  out  how  each  man  will  take 
his  last  step  on  the  ladder,  and  with 
that  information  you  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer your  own  question." 

How  manv  rungs-  are  there  in  that 
ladder? 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzies  Printed  Last  Issue 


An  Investment  Problem 

One  quarter  of  Mrs.  Smith's  money  or 
one  third  of  her  husband's  money  would 
buy  that  shady  grove  and  babbling 
brook,  which  was  priced  at  $833.33  '/$. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  , 
A  Round-Trip  Hallowe'en 

By  Emily  Rose  Burt 

ONE  young  people's  society  in  a  coun- 
try church  recently  had  a  jolly  Hal- 
lowe'en social  which  netted  them  both 
fun  and  funds. 

Four  housewives  opened  their  houses 
for  the  progressive  trip,  and  other  people 
who  owned  cars  offered  the  use  of  them. 
The  result  was  that  on  Hallowe'en  the 
village  green  in  front  of  the  church  was  I 
full  of  strangely  decked  automobiles  ar- 
ranged at  four  stands.  These  were  la-* 
beled  respectively  with  huge  signs  as  fol- 
lows :  Witches'  Special,  Ghosts'  Twin  ] 
Six,  Black  Cat  Flyer,  Jack-o'-Lan.ern 
Jitney. 

Each  Witches'  Special  was  hung  with  i 
red  lanterns  and  trimmed  with  b)  ck! 
fringed    paper.     The    headlights  had! 
witch  faces  painted  on  them  and  wore  f 
peaked  black  caps.    A  witch  driver  in 
black  robes  and  pointed  cap  sat  at  the  | 
wheel. 

The  Ghosts'  Twin  Six  was  hung  with 
white,  and  a  ghostly  figure  in  sheet  cos- 
tume sat  silently  in  the  driver's  place. 

Meows  from  the  Black  Cat  Flyer 
called  attention  to  its  driver,  who  wore 
a  cat  mask.    On  the  radiator  sat  a  toy  | 
stuffed  cat  and  cardboard  cats  adorned 
all  available  parts.    The  lamps  were^ 
lined  inside  with  green  paper  to  lookg 
like  glaring  cat's  eyes. 

The    Jack-o'-Lantern    Jitneys  were 
decorated  with  cornstalks  among  which 
artificial  jack-o'-lanterns  gleamed.  Of 
course,  the  headlights  simulated  faces,:i 
and  the  chauffeur  wore  a  yellow  cambric 
suit    stuffed    out    pumpkin-wise  and^ 
topped   with   a   funny  jack-o'-lantern: 
mask,  home-made. 

The  charge  for  a  round  trip  to  the 
four  houses  represented  by  the  four 
types  of  cars  was  a  quarter.  Any  car- 
would  make  the  round  trip,  going  firsfcj 
to  the  house  for  which  it  was  named. 

Thus  if  you  chose  the  Witches'  Special 
you  would  be  whisked  first  to  the; 
Witches'  Den.  Here  the  decorations 
were  entirely  red  and  black,  and  weird 
red-colored  lights  illuminated  dimly  the; 
rooms  where  fortunes  were  told. 

One  witch  opened  the  door  and  an- 
other directed  with  a  broomstick  to  the'l 
various  activities.    A  pretty  girl  witch 
watched  over  a  black  caldron  which"! 
yielded  up  little  fortune  scrolls  tied  witff 
red  ribbons.   Another  pretty  witch  read 
palms,  and  still  others  served  tea  and; 
read  the  tea  leaves.    "Red  devil"  was=i 
served  at  ten  cents  a  plate. 

IN  SOME  contrast  to  this  was  the 
Ghosts'  Resort.  The  visitors  were  met. 
at  the  door  by  a  ghost  with  finger  on 
lips.    Placards  demanding  silence  were, 
prominent,    but    slips    were    at  once 
handed  out  for  sign  conversation.  These' 
bore  three  topics:  "Weather,"  "Styles,"] 
and  "The  High  Cost  of  Living."  The 
young  people  had  much  fun  trying  to  in- 
terpret each  other's  gestures  and  reply 
appropriately.    At  intervals  mysterious 
shrieks    and    groans    could   be  heardj 
throughout  the  house.     The  refresh' 
ments  were  lemon  ice  and  "tombstones," 
the  latter  merely  white-frosted  slabs  of 
cake. 

Admission  at  the  Black  Cat  was  a 
"cat  call"  from  each  person,  and  the 
amusements  varied  from  "Puss  in  the 
Corner,"  for  the  more  active  visitors,  t« 
a  contest  in  cat  drawing  with  the  eyed| 
shut,  for  the  quieter  guests.  The  re 
freshments  were  chocolate  mice  at  fivei 
cents  each. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack-o'-Lantern 
the  windows  were  bright  with  pumpkin' 
faces  and  squash  and  cucumber  "jacks." 
One  of  the  best  games  here  was  "Throw- 
ing Grins."  It  was  played  this  way:  A' 
circle  was  formed,  a  chosen  person  in  it 
grinned  broadly  and,  looking  directly  a% 
someone  else,  pretended  to  wipe  off  the 
grin  and  throw  it  to  the  person  gazed] 
at.  Immediately  this  person  had  to  as- 
sume  the  grin  and  in  turn  pass  it  on 
Quite  an  effort  is  necessary  to  keep 
sober  faces  in  this  game,  and  gales  of 
merriment  are  likely  to  result.  Blowing? 
out  the  candle'  blindfolded  after  threef 
turns  about  is  another  appropriate  con- 
test. Coffee,  pumpkin  pie.  and  cookies 
with  jack  faces  were  popular  here  at  a 
fee  of  ten  cents. 

Note:    A  set  of  fortune  rhymes  for  the- 
witches'  caldron  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a? 
stamped  self -addressed  envelope,  by  the  En-' 
tertainment  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside. 


I  Will 


ONLY  two  words,  but  they  spell  thej 
power  of  the  man.    Back  of  theml 
is  a  purpose  and  a  rock-ribbed  deter-J 
mination  to   carry  out  that  purpose.,; 
These  words  speak  final  success  for  the 
life.     There  may  be  the  sneers  and 
scoffs  of  his  fellows,  but  the  "I  will" 
causes  the  man  to  believe  in  himself; 
and  press  on.    Sometimes  he  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  failure,  but  he  turns  from] 
it  to   success  with  an  unconquerable, 
spirit.   He  keeps  heart  in  any  fate. 

w 
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When  Fall  Days  Come 

Sensible  Garments  for  Work  and  School 


AS  IT  gets  cooler,  sewing  is  easier, 
j\  and  the  foresighted  woman  will 
outfit  herself  and  her  children  for  the 
new  season.  Patterns  for  the  designs 
shown  here  should  be  ordered  from 
Pattern  Department,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  3334  is  an  all-over 
apron  with  a  convenient 
belt  arrangement. 
Shoulder  straps  cross  in 
back  and  form  belt. 


EVERY  patriotic  housekeeper  will 
want  the  uniform  recommended  by 
the  National  Food  Administration,  for 
♦its  simple,  practical  features  make  it 
ideal  for  all  sorts  of  housework.  The 
dress  and  cap  are  shown  below,  No. 
3382. 


Insignia  for  No.  3382 
can  be  obtained  from 
the  Food  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D. 
C,  for  ten  cents. 


No.  3333   No.  3334 


To  the  right,  No.  3334 
—Ail-Over  Apron,  Band 
Yoke  Effect.  Cut  in  one 
size  only.  The  price  of 
this  pattern  is  fourteen 
cents. 


No.  3382      No.  3370 


No.  3382  —  Adjustable 
Dress  with  Detachable 
Cuffs  and  Cap  (also 
suitable  for  an  apron). 
32,  36,  40,  and  44  bust 
Special  price,  ten  cents. 


No.  3334 


To  the  left,  an  apron  for  the  young  girl,  No. 
3333— Girl's  Double-Wear  Apron,  Detach- 
able Front  Piece.  12,  14,  and  16  years.  Pat- 
tern, fourteen  cents. 


To  the  right,  a  smart  street  dress,  No.  3370 — 
Long-Waisted  Dress,  Plaited  Skirt.  34  to  44 
bust.  Width,  two  and  one-half  yards.  Pat- 
tern, fourteen  cents. 


Eelow  a  two-in-one  design  suitable  for  neg- 
ligee or  better  wear,  No.  3376 — House  Dress 
and  Negligee  in  One.  36  to  44  bust.  Price 
of  pattern,  twenty  cents. 


No.  3333 


The  front  piece  of 
No.  3333  covers  the 
place  where  aprons 
get  the  hardest  wear 
and  can  be  taken  off 
and  laundered  sep- 
arately. It  is  made 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial. 


No.  3370 


Fashion  still  clings 
to  loose,  straight- 
line  effects,  and  this 
model  combines 
comfort  and  style 
admirably.  Serge 
trimmed  with  satin 
is  a  good  combina- 
tion. 


Bring  a  Great  Stove  Factory 
Direct  to  Your  Door 

That's  practically  what  you  do  in  getting  this  new  big 
Kalamazoo  catalog:.  You  get  a  picture  exhibit  o£  the  highest  qual- 
ity stoves,  ranges,  furnaces  and  kitchen  kabinets  ever  made; — all 
quoted  at  money-saving  "direct-to-you"  wholesale  prices. 

^^fif-**  TnA  ft  \r  an<*  learn  wn7  Kalamazoo  customers  in  nearly 
'«u*y  everycounty  in  the  United  States  saved  money 
and  are  boosting  for  Kalamazoo  quality.  Learn  how  yon  can  heat 
your  home  at  lowest  cost  this  winter.  See  how  easily  you  can  own 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace — heat  youf 
entire  home  through  one  register.  Easy  to  install.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Cash  or  easy  payments;  30  days'  trial.  Quick  shipment;  no  waiting. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  1S3 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Mf rs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Direct  to  YoM : 


We  manufacture  Stoves,  Ranges, 
Gas  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Kitchen 
Kabinets  and  Tables.  « 


GIVEN—  GENUIHE  EASTMAN  PREM0 

FILM  PACK  CAMERA,  Size  2Jfx3i4  ,  for  sell- 
ing 25  Art  and  Religions  pictures,  or  25  pkgs.  post 
cards  at  10c  eacb.  Order  jour  choice.  Sentpreoaid. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.,     -    Oept-lS20  .     -  CHICAGO 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair. 

50c,  and  SI. 00  at  Druggists. 


Sunshine  Lamp 
300  Candle  Power 

To  Try  In  Your  Own  Home 

Turns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gas,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lamps  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  For  Homes,  Stores, 
Halls,  Churches.  A  child  can  carry  it. 
Makes  its  light  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.  No  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

COSTS  1  CENT  A  NIGHT 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to  whom 
we  can  refer  new  customers.  Take  advan- 
tage of  our  SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OF- 
FER. Write  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
127  Factory  B!dg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  High  SchooB  Course 

In  Til/11  l/*0±"a>nT*0  Learn  in  your  own 

■  «W  ■  C7«ff"d  home.  Here  is  a 
thorough,  complete,  and  simplified  high  school  course 
that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  college  en- 
trance requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  members  of 
the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 
Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for  our  book- 
let and  full  particulars.    No  obligations.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept  P-4047,  Chicago,  u.  S.  A. 


DON'T  SHOUT" 


"I  hear  you.  I  can  hear  now 
as  well  as  anybody.  'How*?* 

With  the  MORLEY 
PHONE.  I've 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but 
they  are  invisible.    I  would 
not  know  I  had  them  in, 
myself;  only  that  I  hear  all 
right. 

"The  Morley  Phone  for 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what 
glasses  are  to  the 
eyes.  Invisible,  eom- 
.fortable,  weightless 
&±id  harmless.  Anyone  can  adjust  it."  Over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sold.  Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  776,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 


No.  3319         No.  3376        '  J^—__l-J 


No.  3376  Mj 


No.  3376         No.  3351 


This  is  not  two  different  models,  but  one  garment 
adjusted  by  the  waist  and  shoulder  straps  as  either 
a  negligee  or  dress,  No.  3376. 


To  the  right,  a 
pretty  little 
frock  for '  'dress- 
up"  times,  No. 
3  3  4  5  —  Child's 
Frock  with 
Apron  Panel. 
2,  4,  and  6  years. 
Pattern,  four- 
teen cents. 


No.  3319 


It  is  a  problem  to  find  "something 
Qinerent"  for  a  boy's  suit,  for  boys 
uiemselves  do  not  like  anything  very 
unusual.  But  this  little  model  solves 
«£?J£oblem'  No-  3319— Boy's  Suit 
with  R,ght  Side  Closing.  2,  4,  6,  and 
"years.  Pattern,  fourteen  cents. 


Dress  the  chil- 
dren simply  and 
keep  to  wash- 
able fabrics  as 
long  as  they  can 
wear  them. 
Farm  and  Fire- 
side patterns 
give  the  best 
service. 


No.  3345 


No.  3351 


The  schoolgirl  needs  an  everyday 
dress  with  simple  lines  and  a  touch 
of  becoming  trimming.  One  she  can 
put  on  in  a  hurrv  usually  suits  her 
best.  Make  her  No.  3351— One-Piece 
Dress  with  Side  Closing.  6,  8,  10, 
and  12  years.  Pattern,  fourteen  cents. 


W 
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Quickstep  Shoe 


HAS  THE 
HIGH  COST  OF  SHOES 
AFFECTED  YOU  YET? 

Join  the  "Quicksteppera" 
and  save  money. 
Boy  direct  from  the  manufacturer 
and  save  the  profits  that  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  make  on 
your  shoes.    You  will  like  our 
shoes  when  you  see  them,  and  you 
will  appreciate  the  money  aaved 
in  baying  from  us. 
We  guarantee  to  satisfy  you,  or 
refund  your  money.  _ 
Send  for  BJg  FatfCatalogue  E. 
You    can't    help    being  pleased 
with  the  etyles  and  prices. 


QuiCristepShoe  Co.,  Box2664, Boston 


New  Feather  Beds 


Full  weight  40  lbs.  A  pair  6-lb.  Pillows  to  match, 
$1.30.  New.  Live,  Clean,  Sanitary  Feathers.  Bestfeath- 

  erproof  tickins.  Sold,  on  money-back  guarantee  Write 

tor  "Book  of  Truth"  our  FREE  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 
American  Feather  &  Pillow  Co.,  Desk  02  HashTille,  lenn. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  t he  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  or 
sour  commissionson  sales.  My  agentaare  making  money.  Sbip- 
*  mentaare  promot. 

jRve.Pass.,34.7  H.P^  f  32x3K  tires 


Bush  Cars  guar- 
anteed or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  43-pasre  cata- 
log and.  all  partic- 
,    tiJars.  Address  J. 
,  llS-»n  Wheelbase  ^ — S    h.  Bosh*  Pres. 
Oelco  {Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  tta>         Dopt.  10-RZ. 
BUS1I  MOTOR  (JOHPalNY.  Bush  Temple,  Chicago.  Illinois  i 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE 


BARGAIN 


McCall's  Magazine 
Farm  and  Fireside 


90r* 


EACH  MAGAZINE  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

This  is  the  best  club  offer  we  will 
make  this  season.  These  two  splen- 
did magazines  furnish  reading 
matter  for  all  the  family.  Send 
your  order  now  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 


Here's  an  opportunity  to  earn  big  money — §6 
to  S12  a  day,  with  easy  work,  all  your  time  or 
spare  time  and  obtain  a  Ford  Automobile  without 
cost  besides.  A  straight  out  from  the  shoulder 
business  proposition.  No  voting  or  guessing 
contest.  We  want  wide-awake  men  and  women 
to  introduce  into  every  home  our  famous 
ZANOL  Pure  Food  Products,  Non-Alcoholic 
Food  Flavors  in  tubes.  Toilet  Preparations, 
Perfumes  and  Soaps;  250  other  light 
weight  household  necessities. 
MAKE  $50  A  WEEK  EASY. 
No  experience  necessary — we 
teach  you  how,  give  you  the  right 
start  and  help  you  make  a  success. 
Absolutely  no  limit  to  your  earn- 
ing power.  We  can  use  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  General  Agents 

so  get  in  touch  with  us  at 
once.  We  furnish  our  repre- 
sentatives with  an  automo- 
bile without  cost.  Just  send 
postal  for  particulars  and 
money  making  offer. 

AMERICAS  PRODUCTS  CO. 
2983  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE  FORD  MOTOR  CAR 


TRUCK  and  TRACTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

By  H.  P.  MANLY 

ANEW  book  containing  nearly  100  illustrations.  A  com- 
plete instruction  book  on  every  feature  of  the  Ford  car. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  adjustments  and  repairs,  up- 
keep and  care.  The  following  chapter  headings  show  its 
scope :  The  Ford  power  plant ;  transmission  system  ;  run- 
ning gear ;  control ;  adjustment  and  repair ;  upkeep  and 
care  ;  trouble  symptoms  and  remedies  ;  driving  ;  starting  and 
lighting  ;  truck  attachments  ;  tractor  attachments. 

With  Your  Farm  and  Fireside  Renewal 

You  can  have  a  copy  of  this  book  with  your  renewal  sub- 
scription to  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  paper  one  year  and 
the  book  postpaid  for  $1.25.    Clip  the  coupon  and  send  now. 


THE  FORD    .  ,; 

-li      MOTOR  CAR  M 

TRUCK"":TRACTOR  14 
Sjj  ATTACHMENTS  i| 


Farm  and  Fireside  10-6-17 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Enclosed  And  SI. 25  for  which  extend  my  Farm  and  Fuieside  sub- 
scription one  yeflr  from  present  expiration  date  and  send  me  a  copy  oi 
The  Ford  Motor  Car  and  Truck  and  Tractor  Attachments. 


Name 


P.  O. 


R.  D  State. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


No  Money  In  Advance 


A  Full  Year  to  Pay 

Here  is  our  sensational  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  which  means  no  money  with  your  order.  Not 
a  cent  for  60  days— and  then  only  a  very  small  first  payment  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  merchandise. 
Our  goods  are  never  sold  until  the  customer  is  satisfied.  Select  whatever  merchandise  you  want, 
either  from  this  advertisement  or  from  our  454  page  catalog,  which  is  sent  you  free.  Keep  merchan- 
dise for  30  days.  (We  give  you  this  30  day  privilege  so  that  you  may  have  ample  time  to  test  the  goods  in  every  conceivable 
manner.)  If  you  do  not  find  this  merchandise  the  best  bargain  for  the  money,  and  the  terms  the  fairest  ever  offered,  return 
the  goods  and  we  will  pay  freight  charges  both  ways.  If  you  decide  to  buy  you  can  make  your  first  payment  in  60  days  and  pay 
the  balance  in  equal  amounts  60  days  apart,  stretching  the  payments  over  an  entire  year. 

This  is  not  a  special  offer  for  advertising  purposes,  but  our  regular  Farm  Credit  Plan.  This  most  fair  and  honest  method  of  selling  mer- 
chandise with  our  unqualified  guarantee  behind  its  quality  is  made  possible  by  the  test  of  more  than  sixty  years  actual  service  to  millions  of  cus- 
tomers and  by  our  tremendous  capital  of  $12,000,000.  It  is  this  policy  of  fairness 
and  our  immense  purchasing  power  that  have  made  Hartman's  the  world's  lar- 
gest house  selling  on  credit  by  mail.  This  immense  buying  power  brings  opportun- 
ities for  securing  values  such  as  seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  email  business  houses, 
and  the  benefits  are  shown  in  the  splendid  quality,  the  low  prices  and  the  liberal 
terms  offered  to  our  customers  on  Furniture,  Carpets,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Beds, 
Sewing  Machines,  Washing  Machines,  Baby  Carnages,  Curtains,  Silverware, 
Jewelry,  Crockery,  Paints,  Roofing,  Talking  Machines,  Aluminum  Ware,  En- 
gines, Separators  and  hundreds  of  other  articles  for  the  farm  and  home. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

Powerlight  Lamp 

This  splendid  Powerlight  Lamp  sent  on  30  days' 
free  trial  Send  it  back  if  not  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  we  will  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 
Otherwise  keep  it  and  make  first  small  payment  in  60 
days,  balance  in  payments  60  days  apart.  The  picture 
gives  an  idea  of  its  beauty  but  you  should  actually  see  it  to  appreci- 
ate what  a  superb  lamp  it  io  in  every  particular.1 

Can  be  tipped  over  or  turned  up-side  down— no  danger  whatever. 
Burns  either  kerosene  or  gasoline — about  eighty  hours  on  one  gallon. 
Height  22K  inches ;  diameter  of  base  B%  inches.  Nickel  finish  with 
12-inch  amber  dome  shade  ornamented  with  heavy  metal  scrolls. 

Shipped  from  our  Chicago  warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  300MA4.  Price  $9.95. 
No  Money  in  advance.  $1.65  in  60  days. 
Payments  $1.66  every  two  months. 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

48-piece  *v# 

Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  rich ,  handsome  Dinner 
Set  at  a  price  which  makes  it  an  astonishing  bargain 
and  on  terms  so  easy  that  you  will  not  feel  the  cost. 
Send  no  money  now.  Get  this  beautiful  gold  banded 
set  and  see  hbw.it  looks  on  your  table.  Use  it  Z0  days. 
If  you  find  it  an  unpcxalleled  value  send  the  first  pay- 
ment 60  days  alter  arrival.  Otherwise  ship  it  back  and 
we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  No  risk  to  you  by  tell* 
ing  as  to  send  it. 

Your  Initial  In  Gold 

This  beautiful  set  consists  of  48 
Pieces  of  snowy-whitePorcelain  Ware 
with  band  of  Gold  around  outside 
edge3  "and  neat  Gold  Stripe  decora- 
tion. Beautiful  Old  English  Initials 
are  also  in  Gold  to  harmonize  perfect* 
Jy.  The  48  Pieces  are  6  Dinner  Plates, 
in.— 6  Breakfast  Plates,  7^  in.— 6 
New  Style  Deep  Soup  Coupes  (not  old 
•  style  soup  plates)— 6  Tea  Cups — 6 
Saucers— 6  Fruit  or  Sauce  Dishes— 6 
Butter  Dishes— I  Deep  Vegetable  Dish,  9)4  in.— 1  Meat 
Platter,  in.— 1  Meat  Platter,  9s£"in.— 1  Sugar  Bowl 
and  Cover  (2  pes.)  and  1  Cream  Pitcher.  Every  piece 
of  full  size  for  family  use.  Shipped  direct  from  oar 
Chicago  Warehouse. 
.  Order  by  No.  323MA6.    Send  no  money  down. 

Price  $3.98.  Pay  68c  in  60  days 
Payments  66c  every  2  month*. 
State  what  initial  you  want* 


This  letter  shows 
exact  size  and 
style  on  dishes 


No  Money  In  Advance 
On  This  Five  Piece 


Complete  outfit— full  size  bed,  spring,  mattress,  two  pillows.  Bed  has 
heavy  1 1-16  in.  continuous  posts.  Seven  h  in.  upright  grouped  fillers.  Head 
end  is  54  in.  and  foot  end  34  in.  from  floor.  Choice  of  White  or  Gold  Bronze 
<  Verms  Martin)  finish.  Spring  has  fabric  top  fitted  on  heavy  angle  iron 
frame  and  is  supported  at  ends  by  resilient  steel  helical  coil  springs.  Mat- 
tress good  erade  sanitary  cotton  top  well  filled  with  wood  fibre.  Covered  with  neat  stripe 
ticking.  Weighs,  burlaped,  about  60  lbs.  The  pillows  are  filled  with  specially  blended 
selected  hen  feathers  and  measure  full  18x25  in.  Covered  with  durable  stripe  ticking. 
Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  153MA10.     Price  for  Complete  Outfit  $14.79.   No  money  down. 
Pay  $2.49  in  60  days.    Payment.  $2.46  every  two  montha. 

Easy  to  Own  Dependable  Furniture, 
Carpets,  Engines,  Separators,  Roof' 
ing,  Paints,  and  Farm  Necessities 

When  you  open  a  charge  account  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan,  we  enable  you  to  do  it  in  the  most 
convenient  and  the  easiest  way — on  the  most  far-reaching  credit  system  ever  devised,  and  on  the  most  legitimate  and  dignified 
basis.  Every  transaction  with  us  is  held  as  being  of  the  most  confidential  nature.  Your  satisfaction  is  our  first  consideration. 
We  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  use  ready  money  for  furnishings  and  equipment  which  you  can  better  use 
for  current  expenses.  We  will  gladly  sell  you  the  most  dependable  merchandise  on  a  year's  credit.  It  is  this  liberal,  confidential, 
refined  credit  system,  and  the  watchful  interest  we  take  in  customers  which  has  built  the  Hartman  Company  from  a  little  store 
to  a  concern  with  a  business  which  extends  to  every  community  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  business  built  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Open  your  charge  account.  Profit  by  these  values  made  possible  by  oui  immense  buying  power  which  gives  as 
narkets  of  the  world.   At  least  send  for  the  big  Bargain  Catalog. 


No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 

Elegant  Rocker 

Use  this  splendid  rocker  for  30  days,  see  what  an  addition 
it  is  to  your  living  room  or  parlor,  and  learn  by  actual  use  what 
a  comfortable  chair  it  is.  Do  this  before  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  keep  or  return  it.  If  you  do  not  find  it  the  most  re- 
markable rocker  value  you  have  ever  been  offered,  or  if,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back 
and  we  will  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  If  you  find  it  all  you 
expect  take  a  year  to  pay. 

The  frame  is  made  entirely  of  kiln  dried  hard  wood.  The  arms  and 
front  posts  are  genuine  quarter-sawed  oak,  other  exposed  parts  being 
seasoned  solid  oak  and  all  in  handsome  golden  oak  finish    The  seat  has 
four  springs  and  back  has  six  springs,  all  supported  on  elastic  steel  bands. 
The  filling  is  wood  fibre  and  cotton  felt,  handsomely  upholstered  in  imita- 
tion Spanish  brown  leather.   Height  of  seat  from  floor  17  in.   Height  of 
back  from  seat  26^  in.  Seat  19x19  in.  Width  of  chair  over  all  303£  in. 
Shipping  weight  about  40  lbs.  Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse 
or  factory  located  in  Western  New  York  State. 

Order  by  No.  79MA7.  Price  $5.48.  No  money 
down.  98c  in  60  days.   90c  every  two  month*. 

Majestic  Cream  Separator1 

We  will  send 
you  without  one 
cent  in  advance 
any  size  separat- 
or you  want,  then 
keep  it  30  days  on 
trial.  If  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skim- 
m  e  r  — 
sim  plest 
and  easi- 
est to  run  —easiest  to 
clean  and  perfect  in  ev- 
ery respect  and  the  best 
separator  bargain  you  ever 
beard  of  then  make  first 
payment  in  60  days  and 
take  a  year  to  pay  in  small 
GO  day  payments. 

Free  Book 

Send  now  for  our  Ma- 
jestic Separator  Book  and 
special  offer.  Learn  how 
make  more  money  out  of 
your  milk.   The  book  is 
free.  Send  post  card 
or  coupon. 


No  Money  In  Advance  On 

Our  Brussels  Rugs 

Be  sure  to  see  our  wonderful  offers  in  Brussels. 
Velvet,  Axminster,  Wool, 


Bed  Outfit 


Fibre  and  Yellow  Grass 
Rugs  before  you  boy  any- 
where. Our  great  Book  of 
Bargains  shows  page  after 
page  of  money  saving  op- 
portunities in  the  richest, 
most  popular  patterns. 
Many  pictured  in  the  actu- 
al colors.  Make  your  selec- 
tion and  send  for  the  rug 
of  your  choice  on  this  no 
money  in  advance  offer. 
Use  the  rug  for  30  days, 
then  if  you  find  it  the  most 
remarkable  bargain  you 
have  ever  been  offered, 
make  your  first  small  pay- 
ment in  60  days  after  ar- 
rival and  balance  in  60  days  payments  giving  you  a 
whole  year  to  pay.   Write  for  this  catalog  today. 

Send  for 
Engine  Book 
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Get 
the 
FREE 
Book 


Mail  This 
COUPON 


The  Majestic  Engine 
For  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  most  powerful  for  its 
H.  P.  rating  and  most  economic al-to-oper ate  farm 
engine.  A  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced 
— just  the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  is  designed  to 
develop.  Has  big  improvements  in  all  vi£al  points. 
Convenient,  comoact.  Gives  long,  lasting  efficient 
service  without  tinker  or  bother.  Sent  on  3C>days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  If  you  decirie  to  keep 
the  engine  you  take  a  year  to  pay  in  small  payments 
every  60 jiays.  Aileizes.  Write  for  free  Engine  Book. 


Order  Direct  Of  Get  Our 
FREE  Bargain  Catalog 


The  Hartman  Company,  \ 

4039LaSalle  St,    Dept.  934,     Chicago  %  If  you  have  never  bought  on  the  Hartman  Farm  Credit  Plan  take  the  opportunity  to  find  out  what 

Send  me  the  article  or  articles  marked  X.  No  money  V  big  advantages"  it  gives  you.  Instead  of  paying  cash  down  try  this  new  and  easier  way  of  buy- 
down.  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  30  days  free  trial  and  if  >  ing  on  credit.  You  have  nothing  to  risk,  for  you  pay  us  nothing  until  you  have  used  thearticleor 
I  keep  the  goods  first  payment  is  not  to  be  made  until  60  days  ^  articles  and  decide  to  keep  them.  You  always  know  what  you  are  getting  from  Hartman  before  you 
from  date  of  shipment.  Balance  in  payments  per  terms  stated  in  >  pay  a  penny.  Then  there  is  no  call  for  all  the  money  down,  to  come  at  a  time  perhaps,  when  you 
your  ad.  If  I  return  the  goods  you  are  to  pay  freight  both  ways.   *   need  H  for  someth ing  else    And  you  have  the  further  advantage  of  getting  amazing  bargains. 

Select  any  article  or  articles  shown  in  this  ad.   Send  no  money,  just  the  coupon  and  we  will  ship 
^promptly.   If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want  here  be  sure  to  get  our  454  page  catalog.  Sea 
the  amazing  display  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  see  the  values  and  then  send  for  whatever 

1-         you  want  on  30  days'  free  trial,  and  take  a  year  to  pay  on  our  easy  terms  if  you  keep  it. 
^  Get  this  remarkable  Catalog — whether  you  order  now  or  not  Postal  brings  it. 
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Back  the  Boys  in  the  Trenches — Buy  a  Liberty  Bond 


(ARMS 


ESIDE 


The  National  Farm  Paper  -  Twice  a  Month 

Established  1877 


5  cents  a  copy 


Saturday,  October  20,  1917 
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The  Munition  Maker 


Money-saving  and 
Comfort-footed : 
Neblin  Soles 

IF  you  needed  a  new 
farm  implement  and 
you  were  offered  some 
fine  new  labor-saver  at  a 
price  no  greater  than  that 
of  your  old  hand-imple- 
ment, you'd  '  scarcely 
hesitate  about  the  newer 
tool.  Neolin  Soles  occu- 
py precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  soles 
you're  used  to.  They're 
better  and  more  modem 
soles.  They're  different 
from  leather  —  different 
from  rubber  —  better 
than  either. 

Neolin  Soles  are  bet- 
ter wearing  soles  —  for 
they  are  of  new  Science- 
constructed  material, 
structured  into  a  terrific 
wear  resistance.  Work 
can't  crack  them;  stones 
can  t  chip  them.  And 
they  won't  swell  or  warp 
or  crumble. 

Neolin  Soles  are  more 
comfortable  soles  for 
they  are  flexible  and 
buoyant.  They  save  the 
feet  as  well  as  the  shoe- 
bills. 

Neolin  Soles  are  water- 
proof soles  —  good  for  the 
grass-drenched,  dewy  morn- 
ings— good  for  all  farmers, 
for  their  housewives  and  for 
their  shoe -wearing  young- 
sters, too. 

Insist  on  Neolin  Soles. 
Your  dealer  can  get  them. 
For  new  shoes,  or  as  re-soles. 
In  all  sizes — in  black,  white 
or  tan — and  the  word  "Neolin" 
stamped  underneath  marks 
the  genuine.  Mark  that  mark; 
stamp  it  on  your  memory : — 
neolin — 

the  trade  symbol  for  a  neoer  changing 
quality  product  of 

The  Good  y  e  arTire  &  RubberCo. 

Akron,  Ohio 


We  Need  More  Meat 

The  Producers  Want  Packer  Profits  Regulated 

By  JOHN  SNURE 


WAAKIKiCTON. 


Hmt  Muk  Rg  US  PauOfi. 


Better  than  Leather 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct.  8, 1917. 

WHAT  is  to 
be  the' fu- 
ture of  the 
live-stock  industry 
in  America? 

Are  our  herds 
and  flocks  to  increase  or  diminish?  Will 
we  remain  a  nation  of  meat  eaters  or, 
like  the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals, 
become  largely  dependents  on  vegetable 
diet? 

These  questions  and  many  related 
ones  were  given  serious  and  solemn 
consideration  by  live-stock  producers 
at  the  recent  conference  held  in  this 
city,  and  called  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Houston  and  Food  Administrator 
Hoover. 

The  object  of  the  conference  was  to 
take  up  live-stock  production  problems 
described  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  "vital  to  the  national  wel- 
fare," and  especially  the  increase  of 
production  and  better,  systems  for  the 
marketing  of  live  stock  and  live-stock 
products. 

When  the  head  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  in  the  summer  of  1914  secretly 
ordered  his  armies  to  smash  through 
Belgium  and  drive  across  the  French 
border,  he  did  not  foresee  the  disaster 
that  would  come  to  the  world's  live-stock 
industries  and  now  threatening  wide- 
spread meat  famine. 

It  was  made  clear  by  George  M.  Rom- 
mel, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Husbandry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  others  in  position  to  know 
the  actual  situation  that  the  slaughter 
of  animals  for  food  in  practically  all 
European  countries  has  already  ad- 
vanced much  farther  than  was  generally 
supposed. 

Even  the  choicest  breeding  stock  that 
has  been  bred  for  generations  with  the 
utmost  care  has  already  had  alarming 
inroads  made  upon  it.  Animals  that  be- 
fore the  war  began  would  have  com- 
manded fabulous  prices  for  export  for 
breeders  have  been  sacrificed  on  the 
block  for  food,  and  every  week  sees  the 
inroads  continuing.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  herds  in  Europe  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  28,000,000  cattle,  34,000,000 
sheep,  and  32,000,000  hogs.  With  this 
astonishing  cutting-down  of  the  Euro- 
pean home  supply  of  meat  animals  the 
demand  on  our  own  meat  supply  must  be 
beyond  anything  we  have  thought  pos- 
sible. 

Meat  must  be  an  important  part  of 
the  soldier's  diet  when  enduring  the 
stress,  strain,  and  .super  hardships  in 
the  fighting  zones,  in  order  to  keep  him 
up  to  the  most  effective  fitness  for  his 
heart-breaking  work.  And  fats  are  just 
as  necessary  as  meat  itself,  hence  the 
importance  of  well-finished  hogs,  cattle, 
and  an  abundance  of  dairy  products. 

As  more  and  more  of  our  soldiers 
cross  over  into  the  active  battle  lines  the 
meat  supplies  shipped  to  Europe  must 
increase  accordingly.  Not  only  must 
the  meat  supply  of  this  country  be  kept 
ever  up  to  the  need  of  our  soldiers,  but 
the  dwindling  supply  of  our  allies  must 
be  kept  from  exhaustion.  To  do  this, 
every  source  of  possible  feed  for  ani- 
mals must  be  used,  and  we  who  remain 
at  home  must  curtail  our  extravagant 
meat-eating  habits  and  be  content  with 
making  use  of  more  poultry,  rabbits, 
and  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat  less  well 
adapted  to  shipping  and  preserving  for 
the  soldier's  use. 

IT  IS  useless  to  complain  of  the  con- 
stantly mounting  prices  of  all  meats, 
for  ft  was  unmistakably  shown  and 
proved  by  stock  raisers  at  the  conference 
from  every  section  of  pur  land  that  the 
prices  of  feeds  required  to  produce  meat- 
animals  have  advanced  even  faster  and 
farther  than  the  profit  from  meat  itself, 
so  that  the  producer  of  meat  animals 
and  dairy  products  stands  a  better 
chance  for  profit  by  reducing  rather 
than  increasing  his  dairy  and  meat 
stock.  However,  the  conference  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  stockmen  are  ready  to  speed  up 
meat  production  as  much  as  possible  if 
they  can  have  assurance  that  the  pack- 
ers and  other  middlemen  will  be  content 
to  share  the  smaller  profits  with  them 
as  a  means  of  helping  win  the  war. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  decided  to  take  no 
action  that  will  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  returns  that  meat  producers 
and  dairymen  will  secure  from  conduct- 
ing their  operations.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  stockmen  and  dairymen  can  be 
helped  to  get  a  fairer  share  of  such  re- 
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turns,  it  will  be 
brought  about,  and 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  includ- 
ing the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, stand 
pledged  to  such 
support  as  can  be 
furnished  the  stockmen. 

As  an  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the 
conference,  I  here  reproduce  one  para- 
graph of  the  resolutions  passed,  indi- 
cative of  the  thought  and  harmony  that 
existed : 

"We  hereby  pledge  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  his  adminis- 
trative officers  our  loyal  co-operation  in 
carrying  out  such  measures  as  they  may 
consider  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  great  war  for  world- 
wide democracy." 

The  resolutions  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, since  they  reflect  the  thinking 
mind  of  the  foremost  producers  of  this 
country  as  well  as  leading  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mr. 
Hoover  on  the  needs  of  the  present 
situation.  And  first  of  all  they  contain 
the  pledge  of  support  to  the  nation  in 
these  grave  war  times. 

Probably  the  most  important  recom- 
mendation in  the  entire  set  of  resolu- 
tions— one  strongly  advocated  by  nearly 
every  producer — was  the  exercise  of 
government  regulation  of  the  great 
packing  houses  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  depriving  the  producer  of  a  just 
profit,  and  to  eliminate  manipulation 
and  speculation  and  give  the  producer 
a  square  deal.  In  the  same  connection 
it  was  recommended  that  waste  in  dis- 
tribution be  stopped,  to  the  end  that  the 
consumer  may  secure  his  meat  supply 
at  "the  lowest  possible  price  consistent 
with  sound  economic  principles." 

THE  establishment  of  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  values  of  hogs  and 
corn  was  another  important  recommen- 
dation which  the  conference  agreed  to 
unanimously.  The  conservation  of  gar- 
bage and  manure  from  cantonments,  use 
of  the  garbage  for  feeding  hogs  and  of 
the  manure  on  adjoining  lands,  govern- 
ment-controlled retail  markets  in  the 
larger  cities  where  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts can  be  sold  to  the  consumer  from 
the  packing  house  at  cost  plus  reason- 
able profit,  the  conserving  of  breeding 
animals,  government  action  to  improve 
range  conditions  and  encourage  produc- 
tion of  live  stock  on  the  public  domain, 
discount  of  live-stock  paper  by  federal 
reserve  banks  for  as  long  a  period  as 
twelve  months,  special  freight  rates  to 
enable  moving  of  cattle  from  drought 
areas  to  good  feeding  districts,  reliable 
daily  government  information  as  to 
market  conditions,  and  encouragement 
of  boys'  baby  beef  and  pig  clubs  were 
among  the  important  steps  recom- 
mended. Specific  recommendations  for 
dairying,  for  sheep,  and  for  hogs  were 
also  added.  Among  other  things  in  con- 
nection with  dairying  it  was  empha- 
sized that  restriction  on  the  sale  or^ 
slaughter  of  calves  would  reduce  the 
milk  supply. 

As  to  sheep,  the  national  and  world 
shortage  was  emphasized.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  immediately  nec- 
essary to  encourage  the  industry  on  the 
Western  range  and  the  small  farms  as 
well,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  ewes 
from  the  Western  ranges  which  are  un- 
able to  stand  the  hardships  there,  but 
which  will  thrive  with  good  care  on  the 
farm,  be  redistributed  to  the  farms  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Legislation  to  protect  sheep  against 
dogs  was  recommended,  and  the  preser- 
vation from  slaughter  of  every  ewe 
"which  promises  an  economic  future." 

A  program  was  mapped  out  for  re- 
duction of  the  grain  ration  for  hogs  to 
the  minimum,  and  for  increase  of  pas- 
ture and  forage  crops  and  the  home- 
curing  of  pork. 

Mr.  Hoover  did  not  promise  the  con- 
ference that  he  would  adopt  a  system 
of  licensing  and  supervising  the  pack- 
ing establishments,  but  it  can  be  said 
that  such  a  system  will  be  forthcoming. 
Moreover,  the  Government  will  work 
out  and  promulgate  a  definite  relation 
between  the  value  of  corn  and  the  value 
of  hogs,  and  a  similar  relation  may  be 
worked  out  between  other  feeds  and 
other  animals. 

The  next  generation  of  Americans 
may  not  revel  in  juicy  steaks,  rich 
roasts,  thick  mutton  chops,  and  savory 
pork  sausage  as  did  its  ancestors,  but  if 
present  plans  are  wrought  out  it  will  at 
least  not  be  forced  to  go  meatless. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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AMERICA 
MUST  FEED 
THE  WORLD 


Europe  is  hungry.  Disaster  lurks 
in  the  wake  of  submarines.  The 
loss  of  each  food  ship  is  a  tragedy. 
But  the  idle  acres  of  America 
could  grow  more  food  per  year 
than  all  of  the  enemy's  ships  can 
destroy. 

Every  Idle  Acre  Helps  the  Enemy 

Hinder  rations  and  you  hinder 
victory.  Submarines  will  continue 
to  sink  food  ships.  Other  ships 
and  more  food  must  take  the 
place  of  those  destroyed. 

Clear— Plow— Plant 

Remove  the  stumps  and  boul- 
ders— drain  the  swampy  places. 
Cultivate  every  available  acre  of 
land.  Don't  let  labor  shortage 
hinder  you. 


to 
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RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER  $f 

will  do  the  work  of  many  men — 
cheaper — better — quicker. 

GET  OUR  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Find  out  how  Du  Pont  Red 
Cross  Farm  Powder  will  not  only 
save  you  labor  but  will  improve 
your  soil. 


Send  now  for  your  copy  of 

The  Giant  Laborer  No.  90F 

E.  I .  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Make  more  Money 
Pull  life  stumps 
Vhand 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with 
the  best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage — same 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48- ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

HAND  POWER. 

Stump 
Puller 

Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Box  42 
182  Fifth  Street 
rpjBSS**__j^.    -        San  Francisco 
„--*  ^\  California 


Safe  and  Easy  to  Use 

By  following  simple  directions  anyone  can  use 
The  Safest  Explosive  without  experience  or  risk. 
Many  women  farmers  blast  stumps,  make  ditches, 
prepare  tree  beds,  shatter  boulders  and  break  up 
the  subsoil  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powder 

The  OrigiM]  Farm  Powder 

— made  especially  for  farm  use  and  sold  by  dealers 
near  you.  Free  book,  "Better  Farming,"'  tells  bow 
to  save  time,  labor  and  money.  Write  for  U  now. 

Atlas  Powder  Co.,  Dept.  FF29,  Wilmington,  Del, 
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Light,  Heat,  and  Water 

How  to  Increase  the  Comfort  and  Happiness  of  Your  Family 


By  CARLTON  FISHER 


"OW  do  you  keep  your  boys  on  the  farm?" 
I  asked  Philip  Saul,  farmer  and  business 
man  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 
'By  making  it  an  attractive  place  for 
them  to  live  and  work,"  he  answered. 
"These  sons  are  young  men,  past  the  age  when  many 
boys  have  already  left  the  farm  to  join  the  hosts  of 
factory  workers  in  our  cities. 

"Here  is  their  home,"  he  said.  "Not  a  fine  place, 
as  homes  go,  but  it  is  comfortable  and  convenient.  I 
try  to  arrange  it  so  their  work  can  be  "done  always 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible.  Then 
there  is  very  little  chance  for  them  to  become  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged  over  their  tasks. 

"The  automobile,  of  course,  gives  them  considerable 
opportunity  for  recreation,  but  the  thing  that  gives 
them  the  most  enjoyment  just  now  is  electric  lights. 

"Yes,  sir !  Right  here  on  the  farm,"  he  went  on, 
noting  my  questioning  look.  "A  small  individual 
electric  light  and  power  plant  which  we  installed 
some  months  ago  out  here  in  the  garage  furnishes  the 
electricity.  ' 

"We  have  the  house,  barn,  sheds,  porches,  yard, 
and  barnyard  all  wired  up  and  the  lamps  placed 
wherever  we  need  them.  Electric  light  is  a  big  help 
around  the  barn.  Everything  is  lighted  up  the  same 
as  daylight  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  that  the 
night  work  can  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 

Mr.  Saul  pointed  out  the  big  electric  light  mounted 
in  a  gooseneck  reflector  at  the  end  of  the  barn.  He 
snowed  how  it  could  be  turned  on  and  off  by  means  of 
a  three-way  switch,  from  either  the  house  or  the 
barn,  and  said  that  it  was  a  valuable  protection  in 
case  of  prowlers  or  marauders  after  night,  for  the 
whole  place  could  be  lighted  up  without  any  member 
of  the  family  exposing  himself. 

Electricity  Makes  Families  Cheerful 

HOWEVER,  it  was  in  the  house,  he  said,  where  the 
greatest  satisfaction  was  found  with  their  new 
lighting  system. 

"The  dining-room  is  now  a  more'  cheerful  place, 
for  in  addition  to  the  electric  light  which  lights  it  up 
after  night  and  on  dark  days  there  is  an  electric  fan 
to  cool  things  off  at 
mealtime  in  hot 
weather. 

"Then  the  sitting- 
room  offers  plenty 
of  light  for  every- 
body when  we  gather 
around  after  supper 
to  read  or  study  a 
while  before  bed- 
time, and  of  course 
the  boys  like  that.  It' 
used  to  be  discour- 
aging enough  to  try 
to  read  by  the  coal- 
oil  lamps,  and  some- 
body usually  had  to 
sit  away  from  the 
light. 

"Then  each  bed- 
room has  its  electric 
light,  and  that  makes 
it  a  pleasant  place 
for  anyone  who  hap- 
pens to  want  to  read 
or  work  by  himself." 

Mr.  Saul  said  that 
he  was  then  planning 
to  extend  his  electric 
service  by  getting  a 
small  electric  motor 
to  run  all  the  light 
machinery,  such  as 
washing  machine, 
churn,  grindstone, 
and  so  on,  around 
the  place. 

He  and  the  boys 
showed  me  the  elec- 
tric plant  which  is 
doing  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  this 
home.  It  consists  of 
a  small  gas  engine 
and  electric  genera- 
tor directly  connect- 
ed— turning  on  the 
same  main  shaft. 
There  is  a  switch- 
board mounted  on 
this  unit,  and  a 
sturdy  storage  bat- 
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A  farm-size  electric  light  and 
much 


Cauges  show  the  pressure  and  water  level  in  a  pneumatic 
water-supply  system 


tery  of  sixteen  big 
glass  cells. 

Since  the  engine  is 
air-cooled  and  the 
storage  battery  will 
not  freeze  except 
at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature,  they 
can  have  it  in  the 
garage  without  any 
danger  from  cold 
weather.  The  en- 
gine burns  either 
gasoline  or  kerosene, 
for  fuel,  and  it  re- 
quires only  about  a 
gallon  a  week  to  give 
them  the  electric 
service  they  now 
need. 

This  is  just  one 
instance  of  what  the 
farmers  in  our  local- 
ity are  doing  to  make 
country  life  really 
worth  living.  When 
we  built  our  own 
home  two  years  ago 
we  decided  to  have 
plumbing  equipment 
so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  drudgery 
of  going  outdoors  for 
water,  and  especially 
the  work  of  carry- 
ing out  the  waste 
water.  Plumbing  of 
course  meant  a  heat- 
ing plant  also,  be- 
cause pipes  filled 
with  water  must  be 
kept  from  freezing. 

We  decided  on  a  so-called  pipeless  furnace  having 
one  large  register  but  which  was  guaranteed  to  heat 
the  entire  house  evenly.  A  hot-air  furnace  lacks  some 

of  the  merits  of  hot- 
water  and  steam  sys- 
tems, but  we  chose 
it  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  relatively 
low  cost.  Further- 
more, after  getting 
full  particulars  I  de- 
cided I  could  install 
it  myself.  It  came 
in  five  separate  cast- 
ings, which  I  put  in 
place  according  to 
directions,  using  a 
very  adhesive  asbes- 
tos cement  that  was 
furnished  with  it  to 
seal  all  the  joints. 
The  outside  jacket  of 
the  furnace  was  to 
be  made  of  brick. 
About  400  bricks 
were  needed,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the 
whole  job  was  less 
than  $100,  including 
the  freight. 

The  size  of  fur- 
nace we  selected  was 
guaranteed  to  heat  a 
house  double  the  size 
of  ours,  so  we  have 
had  no  difficulty 
keeping  all  the  rooms 
comfortable  in  the 
coldest  weather.  It 
is  always  better  to 
have  any  heating 
plant  a  trifle  over- 
size than  to  have  it 
too  small.  Our  fur- 
nace is  in  the  center 
of  the  cellar  and  the 
single  large  register 
is  just  above  it  in  the 
corner  of  the  largest 
room,  which  is  the 
living-room. 

But  as  we  like  to 
have  the  bathroom 
extra  warm,  I  in- 
stalled a  small  regis- 


power  plant  doesn't  occupy 
space 


ter  in  that  room  also, 
after  the  first  win- 
ter. This  was  done 
by  making  a  hole  in 
the  brick  jacket  of 
the  furnace  large 
enough  to  receive  an 
eight-inch  furnace 
pipe  and  running 
several  lengths  of 
pipe  from  this  to  the 
register  in  the  floor 
of  the  bachroom.  The 
total  cost  of  this  ad- 
ditional register  was 
less  than  $5  for  all 
the  material.  Now 
we  can  heat  the  bath- 
room to  90  degrees 
or  over,  if  desired, 
and  still  have  the 
usual  temperature 
of  70  in  the  other 
rooms. 

The  plumbing  sys- 
tem was  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  in- 
stall; in  fact,  it  con- 
sumed my  spare 
time  for  the  better 
part  of  three  months. 
The  first  considera- 
tion was  the  matter 
of  drainage,  and  I 
decided  to  hire  a 
plumber  to  put  in 
the  soil  pipe  and 
drainage  fittings. 
This  is  work  requir- 
ing considerable 
knack  and  equip- 
ment, which  I  did 
not  have.  But  after  that  was  done  the  placing  of 
fixtures  was  quite  simple.  I  talked  over  the  question 
of  water-pressure  outfits  with  several  plumbers,  most 
of  whom  advised  a  tank  in  the  attic,  but  this  would 
not  give  me  enough  pressure  for  fire  protection,  nor 
for  sprinkling  the  garden. 

So  on  my  own  judgment,  based  on  what  I  had  read, 
I  concluded  to  put  in  a  pneumatic-pressure  system. 
The  tank  is  installed  in  the  cellar,  where  it  is  safe 
from  freezing,  and  pressure  is  secured  by  pumping 
water  into  it,  thus  compressing  the  air  in  the  top  of 
the  tank.  There  is  a  water  gauge  to  register  the 
height  of  the  water  and  a  dial  to  indicate  the  pres- 
sure. The  outfit  will  safely  stand  a  pressure  of  over 
100  pounds,  but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  more 
than  35-pound  pressure,  which  is  more  than  ample 
for  general  use. 

Conveniences  Pay  Money  Dividends 

IP  ONE  should  so  desire,  he  may  fit  a  pipe  back  of 
the  mechanism  operating  the  release  which  starts 
the  pump  when  the  pressure  becomes  low.  Then  it  is 
possible  to  pump  a  drink  of  fresh  water  directly  from 
the  well,  for  each  time  the  faucet  is  opened  the  air 
pressure  immediately  starts  the  pump.  Here  is  a 
convenience  that  modern  city  homes  cannot  afford, 
and  one  which  many  high-priced  office  buildings  are 
without. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  had  misgivings  about  the 
ability  of  the  tank  to  withstand  shipment  by  freight 
and  not  leak  when  filled  with  water  under  pressure; 
and,  besides,  there  was  a  special  double-acting  force 
pump  which,  if  like  other  pumps  I  have  known,  would 
leak  slightly  around  the  plunger  rod. 

But  these  fears  were  groundless.  I  followed  di- 
rections to  the  letter,  and  the  cement  floor  under  the 
entire  outfit  is  perfectly  dry  at  all  times.  In  warm 
weather  when  the  tank  is  freshly  filled  with  cold 
water  it  will  sweat  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  run 
down.  This  system,  which,  including  the  fixtures, 
cost  less  than  $200,  furnishes  running  water  all  over 
the  house  and  to  a  hose  connection  outside. 

The  l^-inch  intake  pipe  from  the  well  passes 
through  the  cellar  wall  and  connects  with  the  force 
pump,  which  is  in  the  cellar  near  the  tank.  Thus 
there  is  no  pump  over  the  well,  and  sometimes  we 
almost  forget  where  the  well  is  located.  My  greatest 
help  in  doing  the  work  described  was  the  hteratur( 
of  concerns  making  and  selling  the  equipment.  Whilu 
there  are  books  on  the  subject,  none  I  have  seen  are 
as  definite  as  the  commercial  catalogues  which  tell 
exactly  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it.  and  what  the  cost 
will  be.    I  used  galvaniz.  throughout,  and 

put  in  plenty  of  valves,  so  "nued  onpage  6] 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


First  Aid  for  Sewing  Machines 

Practical  Repairing  Facts  Which  Will  Double  Their  Service 


HAVE  been  on  the  road  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  repairing  sewing  machines,  and  I  feel  that 
it  will  be  of  some  help  to  tell  the  world  how  the 
housewife  can  take  care  of  her  own  sewing  ma- 
chine so  that  it  will  never  balk  on  her  in  the 
middle  of  a  rush  job.  A  sewing  machine  properly 
taken  care  of  will  last  twice  as  long  and  do  much 
better  work  than  one  which  is  never  given  any  atten- 
tion until  it  breaks  down. 

In  the  first  place,  when  you  open  your  sewing 
machine  to  sew,  take  a  soft  rag  and  clean  off  all  dust 
and  lint.  Raise  the  head  and  clean  underneath,  rub- 
bing all  parts  clean  and  bright.  Never  let  oil  stand 
on  any  part,  for  it  will  harden  and  turn  black  and 
make  a  hard  gum  which  will  cause  your  machine  to 
run  hard.  When  a  machine  gets  in  this  shape,  some 
women  will  take  coal  oil  and  pour  it  all  over  their 
machine,  thinking  it 
will  cut  the  gum. 
This  is  a  mistake. 
Coal  oil  is  not  fit  to 
use  on  a  machine,  for 
instead  of  cutting  the 
gum  it  will  harden  it. 

Keep  the  machine 
clean  from  the  start 
and  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  After  the 
preliminary  dusting, 
take  your  oil  can 
filled  with  a  good  oil 
and  go  over  the  ma- 
chine, pouring  two 
drops  of  oil  in  each 
of  the  proper  places. 
Do  not  oil  where  oil 
is  not  needed,  and 
have  a  cloth  in  your 
hand  to  wipe  up  the 
excess.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

Never  let  children 
play  with  your  ma- 
chine. A  sewing  ma- 
chine is  not  a  toy, 
and  there  is  no  use 
in  ruining  your  tool 
for  the  sake  of  a  few 
moments'  pleasure 
to  a  child.  It  is  dear 
fun  for  a  mother  to 
let  her  child  wreck 
a  $60  machine  in  less 
than  a  year. 

I  have  seen  sewing 
machines  in  homes  in 
bad  shape  —  all 
rusted,  the  cabinet 
scratched,  the  print 
of  a  sad  iron  on  the 
table,  lint  and  cobwebs  under  the  head,  the  attach- 
ments lost.  The  housewife  will  say:  "This  machine 
is  no  account.    I  have  had  it  a  year,  and  look  at  it!" 

You  cannot  expect  a  machine  to  keep  its  looks  and 
its  serviceableness  if  you  let  the  children  make  a 
playhouse  out  of  it  and  use  it  as  a  drain  board,  a 
water  stand,  a  medicine  case,  and  a  catch-all  for  all 
the  things  the  family  carelessly  chuck  on  to  it  instead 
of  putting  them  away. 

When  your  machine  skips  stitches  it  is  because  your 
needle  is  too  short.  If  you  have  the  right  needle  for 
your  machine  and  place  the  flat  shank  next  to  the 
needle  bar  and  let  it  go  up  as  far  as  it  will,  setting 
it  so  as  to  hit  the  hole  in  the  needle  plate  plumb,  the 
trouble  will  be  remedied. 

Then  notice  your  shuttle.  See  if  the  shuttle  case 
is  too  far  back  so  that  the  shuttle  lies  back  and  when 
the  needle  carries  the  thread  down  the  shuttle  misses 
the  thread,  causing  a  skip.  The  shuttle  mus';  lie  up 
against  the  half-moon  curve — not  too  tight — so  as  to 
pick  up  the  thread.  To  fix  this,  raise  the  head  of  the 
machine  and  take  your  screw  driver  and  loosen  the 
screw  that  holds  the  shuttle,  slip  it  up  a  little  so  as  to 
hold  the  shuttle  up  in  shape,  and  tighten  the  screw. 
This  will  prevent  your  machine  from  skipping 
stitches,  as  it  might  otherwise. 

Many  people  have  trouble  in  machines  not  feeding. 
If  you  will  take  off  your  needle  plate  under  the  presser 
foot  you  will  see  why  your  machine  does  not  feed. 
With  your  screw  driver  scrape  out  all  the  hard  lint 
and  gum  you  find  there,  since  it  holds  the  feeder 
down  and  keeps  it  from  coming  up  through  the  needle 
high  enough  to  carry  the  goods  through.  If  after 
cleaning  the  feeder  out  well  it  does  not  feed,  raise  the 
head  of  your  machine  and  loosen  the  screw,  raise  just 
a  very  little,  and  tighten. 

So  the  Needles  Won't  Break 

SOMETIMES  your  presser  bar  gets  loose  and  lets 
the  presser  foot  turn  to  one  side,  and  this  causes 
your  needle  to  stick  and  break  needles  as  fast  as  you 
can  put  them  in.  There  is  a  small  screw  over  the  lever 
that  raises  the  presser  foot.  Tighten  this  until  the 
presser  bar  will  not  turn — not  too  tight — so  that  the 
spring  at  the  top  will  not  make  it  come  down  and  it 
will  hold  your  presser  bar  and  foot  in  place. 

The  tension  should  be  taken  apart  and  well  cleaned. 
Sometimes  short  pieces  of  thread  will  break  off  and 
hold  the  tension  open  so  that  it  will  not  hold  thread. 
Clean  the  tension,  and  be  careful  to  put  it  back  cor- 
rectly. This  will  be  simple  if  you  observe  it  carefully 
when  you  are  taking  it  apart.  To  clean,  take  out  the 
shuttle  and  remove  the  tension.  You  may  find  little 
pieces  of  thread  that  have  been  there  for  years  and 
that  have  rusted  in.    With  a  piece  of  fine  sandpaper 


Keep  the  machine  clean  from  the  start  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble 


By  M.  D.  RUDOLPH 

rub  bright.  Then  place  your  tension  back  and  tighten 
so  as  to  make  the  thread  pull  hard  enough  to  make  the 
stitch  lock  in  the  center  of  the  cloth.  To  do  this, 
thread  your  shuttle  and  then  your  machine.  Put  your 
shuttle  in  and  give  the  wheel  a  turn.  Bring  the 
threads  up  through  the  needle  plate,  take  in  one  hand 
the  thread  from  the  top  of  the  machine  and  in  the 
other  hand  the  thread  from  the  shuttle  and  pull  both 
at  the  same  time.  Then  loosen  or  tighten  above  or 
below  so  that,  both  threads  will  pun  the  same  and  not 
have  them  too  tight,  and  your  machine  will  make  a 
perfect  stitch. 

A  word  about  sewing  machine  agents  and  repair 
men:  The  housewife  should  be  careful  about  whom 
she  lets  work  on  her  machine.  There  are  hundreds  of 
tramps  going  through  the  country  claiming  to  be 
repair  men,  who  don't  know  any  more  about  a  sewing 

machine  than  a  hog 
does  about  Sunday. 
Such  men  will  ruin 
your  machine  and 
charge  you  for  it.  If 
you  cannot  repair 
your  own  machine, 
get  a  reputable  re- 
pair man  at  home, 
and  do  not  trust  to 
the  tramp  odd-job 
man.  All  he  wants 
is  your  money. 

It  is  best  to  buy  a 
standard  make  of 
sewing  machine 
when  you  are  buy- 
ing. An  agent  may 
come  to  you  with  a 
very  attractive  of- 
fer— to  exchange 
your  old  machine  at 
a  high  value  plus 
about  $40  for  a  new 
one. 

He  may  be  offer- 
ing you  a  machine 
worth  only  about  $18 
or  $20.  Sometimes 
you  may  actually 
give  him  a  better 
machine  than  you 
buy  and  pay  $40 
extra  for  it.  Be  sure 
that  your  own  ma- 
chine is  worn  out  be- 
fore you  discard  it 
for  a  new  one. 

Often  a  new  shut- 
tle or  a  new  feed  box 
will  fix  it  up  as  good 
as  new,  and  these 
little  tilings  your 
hardware  man  or  a  sewing-machine  firm  can  sup- 
ply, and  you  can  easily  attach  them  yourself. 


pentine  will  be  helpful  in  removing  scratches  and 
stains  from  furniture  and  woodwork. 

When  house-cleaning  this  fall,  make  up  a  list  of  all 
the  little  repairs  that  if  made  would  make  the  house 
more  comfortable.  Then  have  the  handy  man  of  the 
house  take  a  morning  off  to  do  all  of  them  at  once. 

Hinges  that  squeak,  locks  and  knobs  out  of  order, 
doors  that  are  warped  so  that  they  close  hard,  win- 
dows that  will  not  open — these  are  some  of  the  little 
tilings  that  try  the  soul.  A  woman  may  go  on  day 
after  day,  irritated  every  time  she  tries  to  pull  out 
or  push  in  a  drawer  that  sticks,  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
help  it.  A  little  soap  rubbed  on  it  may  be  all  it  needs, 
or  perhaps  it  will  take  a  few  moments'  work  with  a 
plane,  but  at  any  rate  the  repair  should  be  made.  It 
will  pay  in  .sweet  temper  if  nothing  else. 


Fall  Cleaning 


WHEN  cleaning 
house-cleaning, 
Lay  them 
flat  on  the  grass 
when  you  want  to 
beat  them.  Even 
cheap  rugs  improve 
in  color  and  gloss 
after  use  if  they  are 
properly  taken  care 
of.  They  should  be 
swept  always  with 
the  nap,  never 
against,  and  it  some- 
times helps  their  ap- 
pearance to  wipe 
them  off  with  a  damp 
cloth. 

In  cleaning  wood- 
work, remember  that 
alkalies  like  am- 
monia and  borax  act 
on  paint.  Clear, 
warm  water  is  best 
to  clean  paint.  If  the 
woodwork  is  stained 
you  may  have  to  use 
ammonia  to  remove 
the  spots,  and  then 
repaint.  Whiting 
and  cold  water  is 
often  sufficient  to-  re- 
move all  spots. 

If  the  wall  paper 
is  torn  or  marred  in 
any  way,  patch  it 
with  a  piece  matched 
carefully.  This  is 
much  better  than  us- 
ing a  cleaner  on  a 
stained  spot,  since 
this  usually  results 
in  making  the  marred 
spot  all  the  more  no- 
ticeable. 

A  furniture  polish 
made  of  equal  parts 
of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
Japan  drier,  and  tur- 


your  rugs  during  the  fall 
do  not  hang  them  over  a  line. 
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Rest  fulness  and  cleanliness 
for  in  a 


The  Bedroom 

By  RUTH  M.  BOYLE 

THE  room  that  receives  the  least  attention,  the 
least  care  in  planning,  and  whieh  has  the  least 
money  put  into  it  in  the  average  bouse,  is  one  in 
which  at  least  one  third  of  a  person's  time  is  spent — 
the  bedroom. 

Occasionally  the  visitor  on  the  farm  is  ushered 
into  an  airy  bedroom  where  the  harmonious  coloi' 
scheme,  the  dainty  curtains,  the  simple,  well-made 
furniture,  and  the  spotless  linen  all  suggest  rest  and 
refreshment.  But  more  frequently  both  family  and 
guest  sleep  in  stuffy,  unattractive  quarters  where 
little  or  no  thought  has  been  given  to  wall  paper  or 
furnishing.  In  some  homes  chairs,  carpets,  and 
pictures  considered  too  ugly  or  old-fashioned  for  the 
living-room  are  transferred  to  the  bedroom,  regard- 
less of  their  usefulness  or  appropriateness.  Uncom- 
fortable old  beds  and  lumpy  mattresses  are  use<j 
year  after  year  when  a  very  few  dollars  spent  for 
good  springs  and  mattress  would  nightly  bring  deep 
content. 

"I  hold  my  breath  every  time  I  go  to  a  new  place  to 
board,"  a  country  school  teacher  said.  "You're  likely 
to  be  given  a  dark  room,  the  windows  of  which  can't 
be  budged  from  long  disuse,  half  a  dozen  hooks  on  the 
wall  must  serve  for  a  clothes  closet,  and  a  bumpy 
corn-husk  or  straw  mattress  and  perhaps  a  feather 
bed  scares  away  sleep.  Or  you  may  have  a  heavenly 
place  like  the  room  I  had  last  winter." 

The  "heavenly"  place  she  described  was  just  a  me- 
dium-sized room  with  two  windows  curtained  in  white 
scrim,  the  walls  papered  with  dainty-figured  paper, 
the  floor  bare  except  for  three  small  green-and-white 
rag  rugs.  The  furniture  was  all  white — an  enameled 
metal  bed,  a  home-made  dressing  table,  a  chiffonier, 
a  rocking  chair,  a  study-table,  a  straight  chair,  and 
a  washstand  with  bowl  and  pitcher.  It  was  all  inex- 
pensive furniture,  but  it  was  harmonious  and  every. 
piece  was  useful,  comfortable,  and  easy  to  clean. 

There  are  two  things  to  strive  for  in  planning  a 
bedroom — restfulness  and  cleanliness.  If  both  of 
these  are  attained,  a  room  will  be  certain  to  have 
charm  and  beauty.  Fussy  furnishings  shouM  he 
avoided,  because  they  are  distracting.  If  the  wall 
paper  is  plain,  cretonne  or  chintz  may  be  i«3ed!  to 
brighten  a  room ;  but  if  the  paper  is  figured,  curtains. 

counterpane,  and 
dresser  cover  should 
be  plain  white.  Th* 
bed  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  con- 
sideration in  the  bed- 
room, and  everything 
about  it  should  be  of 
the  very  best  quality 
that  can  be  afforded, 
and  always  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 
Bare  floors  are  best, 
but  if  they  must  be 
covered  a  high-grade 
matting  should  be 
used.  A  cheap  grade 
will  splinter  off. 

The  guest-room 
should  not  be  the 
fyest  room.  Mother 
or  some  of  the  young 
people  in  the  house 
need  the  brightest, 
sunniest  room  more 
than  the  casual  guest 
who  only  enjoys  it  a 
day  or  so,  so  that  its 
comfort  is  wasted 
for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Furnish  the  room 
comfortably,  how- 
ever, air  it  frequent- 
ly, and  keep  it  free 
from  the  personal 
belongings  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  A 
writing  table  and 
pen  and  ink  will  be 
appreciated  by  the 
guest  who  wishes  to 
write  a  note  or  two 
during  his  visit,  and 
a  few  good  books  or 
a  late  magazine  will 
help  to  make  him 
feel  at  home. 


are  the  two  things  to  strive 
bedroom 
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So  You  Won't  *'Burn  Out" 

The  Way  to  Reduce  the  Danger  of  Fire  on  Your  Place 


YOUR  house,  barn,  and  other  outbuildings, 
and  their  contents,  are  regarded  as  poor 
risks  by  fire-insurance,  companies  for  the 
reason  that  facilities  for  fighting  fire  suc- 
cessfully are  lacking  on  many  farms.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  once  a  farm  fire  gets  under 
headway  the  chances  are  favorable  that  it  will  make 
a  clean  sweep.  There  is  small  likelihood  that  the 
owner  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  off  with  a  partial 
loss. 

•  This  fact  should  open  one's  eyes  to  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
fires  from  getting  started.  The  proverbial  "ounce  of 
prevention"  is  here  of  even  greater  value  than  usual, 
since  even  at  best  you  are  compelled  "to  carry  your 
own  insurance"  in  part  when  it  comes  to  the  risk 
from  fires. 

Most  fire  losses  on  the  farm  divide  themselves  quite 
readily  into  either  summer  or  winter  losses — each"  of 
which  illustrates  the  perils  peculiar  to  these  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  summer,  fires  resulting  from  light- 
ning and  the  handling  of  gasoline  do  as  much  dam- 
age, perhaps,  as  those  resulting  from  all  other  causes 
combined.  Directly  and  indirectly,  due  to  careless- 
ness, gasoline  engines  cause  more  farm  fires  than  is 
ordinarily  supposed.  In  addition  to  the  hazard  which 
always  attends 'the  handling  of  gasoline,  there  is  yet 
another  attending  the  use  of  a  gasoline  engine  which 
is  not  always  appreciated.  More  or  less  dripping  of 
oil  occurs  around  such  a  piece  of  machinery.  No  at- 
tention is  paid  to  it  until  a  spark  from  the  exhaust 
sets  fire  to  something  which  has  become  oil-soaked. 

Wherever  gasoline  is 
used  it  must  of  course  be 
handled.  Everyone  knows 
that  this  liquid  vaporizes 
very  rapidly,  and  that  its 
vapor  mixed  with  air  re- 
sults in  an  explosive  com- 
pound. But  not  every- 
one knows  that  this 
explosive  vapor  may 
travel  far  and  still  re- 
tain its  capacity  to  do 
great  damage.  A  draft 
may  carry  it  to  a  distant 
part  of  a  building  where 
it  may  come  in  contact 
with  an  open  flame. 

In  one  instance  a  bar- 
rel of  gasoline  was  being 
emptied  into  an  under- 
ground tank  a  dozen  feet 
outside  a  building.  A 
breeze  carried  consider- 
able of  the  vapor  into 
the  building  through 
large  double  doors  which 
stood  open.  A  draft  of 
air  sucked  this  same  va- 
por through  one  or  two 
rooms  until  it  reached 
finally  the  fire  under  the 
boiler.  The  explosion 
which  followed  blew  the 
entire  wall  from  one  side 
of  the  three-story  brick 
structure  and  started  a 
fire  which  gutted  the 
building. 

Handling  gasoline  is 
not  child's  play.  It  is 
well  to  remember  this 
even  'when  engaged  in  so 
innocent  an  undertaking 
as  cleaning  gloves  and 
finery  in  the  kitchen. 
Many  a  disastrous  fire 

has  occurred  from  just  this  thing.  Most  gasoline 
fires,  as  indicated,  occur  in  the  warmer  months.  This 
is  partly  because  gasoline  volatilizes  more  readily  at 
this  season,  and  partly  because  it  is  more  frequently 
handled  at  this  time  of  year.  This  is  a  hazard,  how- 
ever, which  with  proper  care  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
very  materially. 

The  electrical  storm  in  spring  and  summer  intro- 
duces a  peril  which,  so  far  as  dwellings  and  other 
farm  structures  are  concerned,  may  be  met  satisfac- 
torily by  the  proper  installation  of  lightning  rods. 
Countless  dwellings  and  other  buildings  are  struck  by 
lightning  each  season,  some  because  of  their  exposed 
situation  and  their  lack  of  lightning  rods ;  others  be- 
cause the  lightning  rods,  put  on  years  ago,  have  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  order.  In  the  old-style  rod  the 
glass  insulators  are  an  important  feature  of  the 
equipment.  If  these  become  broken  or  disarranged 
the  insulation  is  destroyed,  and  this  fact  may  invite 
disaster. 

Winter  fire  losses  occur  largely  because  of  poor 
chimneys  and  flues,  overturned  lamps  and  lanterns, 
faulty  protection  where  stovepipes  are  carried 
through  ceilings  or  partitions,  and  a  number  of  closely 
related  causes.  These  are  factors  wherein  care  and 
caution  are  arrayed  against  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence. Most  fires  of  this  class  are  easily  preventable. 
When  one  occurs  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  human 
factor  is  largely  responsible.  But  as  accidents  will 
happen  even  in  the  face  of  precaution,  one  must  needs 
give  some  consideration  to  the  issues  involved,  as  an 
extra  margin. 

In  the  matter  of  protecting  yourself  by  insurance 
against  possible  fire  loss,  you  receive  small  considera- 
tion from  the  standard  companies  as  compared  with 
your  urban  relatives.  You  are  compelled  to  pay 
twice,  or  more  than  twice,  the  city  rate.  The  fact 
that  you  may  possess  a  small  battery  of  hand  extin- 
EW 


By  ORVILLE  CRADDOCK 

guishers  is  no  basis  for  a  lower  rating.  Nor  are  you 
given  any  preference  if  your  house  is  stone,  brick,  or 
cement  instead  of  wood.  You  must  bear  the  greater 
part  of  the  hazard. 

Your  property  is  considered  a  poor  risk  because  of 
its  isolation.  Nor  will  the  standard  companies  insure 
beyond  three  fourths  of  the  value  of  your  property. 
The  mutual  companies  will  not  go  beyond  a  half  or 
two  thirds  of  the  value,  and  seldom  to  exceed  a  single 
risk  of  $4,000  or  $4,500.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  it  is  that  even  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances you  are  compelled  to  carry  your  own 
insurance  to  some  extent.  The  companies  must  play 
safe  on  an  average. 

The  fire  hazard  on  your  place  is  something  to  which 
you  should  give  earnest  consideration.  You  may 
carry  all  the  .insurance  which  the .  companies  will 
accept.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  considerable 
responsibility  attending  the  matter  in  question.  You 
should  see  that  your  chimneys,  flues,  and  lightning, 
rods  are  in  serviceable  condition.  You  should  make 
sure  that  your  supply  of  gasoline  and  oil  is  well 
stored  and  cautiously  handled.  You  should  forbid 
smoking  around  the  barns  on  the  part  of  your  men, 
and  should  yourself  give  up  to  the  rule  you  lay  down. 
These  things  alone  will  eliminate  a  large  percentage 
of  fires.  If  you  wish  to  be  even  more  prudent,  place  a 
few  chemical  extinguishers  in  handy  places,  and  pos- 
sibly keep  a  barrel  or  two  of  water  and  a  box  of  sand 
ready  for  unusual  emergencies.- 

You  must  take  no  chances,  since  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  you  are  your  own  fire-insurance  company. 


someone  a  nice  little  rake-off  by  waiting  until  we  get 
some  money  from  a  sale  of  a  crop  and  paying  usually 
a  good  many  dollars  more. 

These  instances  are  enough  to  show  what  we  are 
really  doing.  It  is  like  a  lot  of  other  things  we 
farmers  do  without  thinking.  Certainly  I  am  doing 
some  of  them  too.  I  can't  see  what  I  do  that  is  in  the 
beaten  track,  but  I  do  see  some  things  that  I  have 
done  and  that  others  are  doing. 


Although  in  this  instance  the  barns  were  saved,  experience  shows  that  once  a  farm  fire  gets  under  headway 
the  chances  are  favorable  that  it  will  make  a  clean  sweep 


Paying  Cash 

By  EARL  ROGERS 

I HAVE  not  been  farming  very  long,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  lot  of  us  do  not  think  about  some  of 
the  deals  we  make  for  time  and  for  cash.  Last 
year  I  did  not  thresh  wheat  until  oats  were  threshed, 
as  I  could  get  the  wheat  in  the  barn.  Thus  I  elimi- 
nated the  expense  of  a  few  men  in  the  threshing,  but 
was  without  the  use  of  the  money  that  the  wheat 
would  have  brought  if  I  had  threshed  it  from  the 
field. 

If  I  buy  three  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  at  an 
average  of  $20  a  ton,  I  can  get  a  five  per  cent  dis- 
count if  I  discharge  the  obligation  in  thirty  days,  and 
an  additional  two  per  cent  discount  if  I  pay  cash. 
That  looks  good,  but  I  can't  raise  the  money,  so  I  let 
it  run  the  regular  three  months  and  then  pay.  If  I 
had  borrowed  that  money  I  could  have  had  it  a  year 
for  six  per  cent.  Then  I  could  have  paid  the  bill  with 
seven  per  cent  discount  off.  The  discount  for  cash 
would  have  been  $4.20,  while  the  entire  interest  would 
have  been  $3.60. 

Sometimes  we  sell  our  crops  at  harvest  for  less 
than  they  will  bring  in  a  few  weeks,  just  to  get  cash. 
Banks  will  help  out  gladly- in  just  such  a  place. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  a  man's  credit  is 
stretched  so  far  that  he  hesitates  about  borrowing 
any  more  until  he  can  straighten  things  out  a  little, 
but  usually  this  is  not  the  case. 

Buying  machinery  goes  on  the  same  system.  We 
usually  think  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  on  time  than  to  pay 
cash,  because  we  haven't  the  cash.  If  we  can  get  three 
per  cent  or  five  per  cent  or  six  per  cent  or  whatever 
it  may  be  by  paying  cash,  then  surely  we  are  giving 


The  Colt's  Feet 

By  DAVID  GRAY 

THE  old  adage  "No  foot,  no  horse,"  is  frequently 
emphasized  when  one  sees  a  number  of  growthy 
and  likely  colts  in  the  dry  lot  with  feet  so  neg- 
lected as  to  render  the  animals,  in  many  cases,  prac- 
tically worthless.  Neglect  of  the  feet  is  often  the 
cause  of  ruined  hoofs,  and  in  some  cases  a  cause  for 
faulty  conformation  of  the  legs. 

When  the  little  colt  is  foaled,  the  feet  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  bundle  of  rags.  However,  this  condition 
rarely  lasts  more  than  a  day  or  two,  when  the  foot 
begins  to  shape  itself  and  the  hoof  is  formed.  The 
fact  that  the  colt  may  be  foaled  very  crooked  in  the 
legs  and  down  especially  in  the  rear  pasterns  is  no 
proof  that  the  colt  will  not  develop  into  a  very  good 
sound  horse  of  good  conformation. 

It  is  later  in  the  life 
of  the  colt,  usually  the 
first  summer  on  the  pas- 
ture and  the  time  follow- 
ing until  he  is  taken  up 
and  broken,  that  the  feet 
need  careful  and  frequent 
attention.  While  the 
bones  of  the  colt  are  soft 
and  growing,  the  con- 
formation of  the  legs  is 
established.  The  care  of 
the  feet  and  the  shape 
that  they  are  allowed  to 
assume  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  conformation 
of  the  legs.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that  if  the  heel 
is  allowed  to  "roll,"  or 
become  rounded,  there 
will  be  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  cause  the  pas- 
tern joint  to  slope  too 
much,  due  to  the  un- 
natural strain  on  the 
fetlock  joint,  and  subse- 
quent weakness  will 
likely  follow.  The  foot 
should  by  means  of  rasp 
and  pincers  be  made  to 
lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
with  quite  a  pronounced 
angle  to  the  heel.  This 
will  be  found  to  aid 
greatly  in  the  formation 
of  the  proper  kind  of  a 
pastern  on  the  colt. 

In  dry  years  the  feet 
often  become  dry  and 
very  shelly.  This  is  also 
in  some  cases  an  indi- 
vidual trait,  as  some 
horses  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  very  shelly  and 
brittle  feet  that  are  al- 
most impossible  to  keep 
in  any  shape  without  shoes,  and  sometimes  even  then 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  quality  to  hold  the  nails. 
This  condition  may  then  not  always  be  due  to  neglect. 
However,  if  the  colt's  foot  is  kept  rounded  and  shaped 
properly  from  time  to  time  the  tendency  to  crack  and 
split  will  be  greatly  lessened.  _  If  the  animal  can 
have  frequent  applications  of  oil  the  condition  will 
also  be  improved,  as  the  oil  will  tend  to  keep  the  foot 
mellow  and  thrifty. 

In  the  growing  colt,  if  the  tendency  is  at  an  early 
age  to  develop  too  straight  a  pastern  it  may  be  rem- 
edied by  simply  lowering  the  heels  a  little.  This  will, 
in  many  cases,  cause  the  proper  slope  of  the  pastern 
to  be  developed,  but  if  the  pastern  is  straight,  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  colt  may  have  had  his  feet  in- 
fected in  a  filthy  stable  or  in  a  dirty  lot,  then  the  case 
needs  different  attention.  If  the  feet  are  sore,  due  to 
thrush  or  some  similar  cause,  the  colt  walks  on  his 
toes  to  ease  the  pain.  This  will  of  course  cause  the 
pastern  to  become  too  straight.  In  this  case  the  foot 
should  be  shod  with  a  raised  heel.  This  will  take  the 
strain  off  the  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  leg  and  the 
pastern  will  usually  become  all  right  in  a  little  time. 

The  colts  kept  in  the  barn  should  be  frequently 
examined  for  thrush,  and  the  feet  well  cleaned  out 
with  the  hoof  pick,  after  which  a  little  strong  dis- 
infectant— and  any  of  the  coal-tar  products  are 
good — should  be  applied  with  a  syringe  or  a  brush. 
This  will,  with  proper  care,  eliminate  the  trouble. 

Look  frequently  at  the  feet  of  the  colts,  whether 
on  the  pasture  or  in  the  barn,  and  remedy  things  be- 
fore they  get  bad.  Keep  the  toes  trimmed  down  to 
the  proper  length  and  do  not  allow  the  heels  to  run 
over  and  get  round.  If  the  feet  are  kept  rounded  on 
the  toe  and  of  the  proper  length,  the  tendency  to  split 
and  crack  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
stable  the  feet  should  be  frequently  cleaned  and 
trimmed  and  the  frog  kept  in  its  proper  shape. 
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The  excellence  of  any  talking-machine  can  be 
safely  judged  by  the  artists  who  make  records  for 
it — by  the  music  it  brings  into  your  home. 

The   Victrola   stands  supreme 
instruments    because    of    its  wonderful 
achievements — because  it  brings  to  you 
quisitely  beautiful  interpretations  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists. 

Just  as  there  is  but  one  Caruso,  one  Farrar,  one 
Kreisler,  one  Melba,  one  Paderewski,  so  there  is 
only  one  instrument  able  to  bring  their  superb  art 
into  your  home  with  absolute  fidelity. 

The  greatest  artists  themselves  have  decided  that 
instrument  is  the  Victrola. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  for  you  the  exquisite  interpre- 
tations of  the  world's  greatest  artists  who  make  records  exclusively  for 
the  Victor.  And  if  desired  he  will  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola — 310  to  £40Q.  Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  illus- 
trated Victor  catalogs,  and  name  and  address  of  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trade- 
mark of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  designating  the  products 
of  this  Company  only.  Warning: 
The  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon 
or  in  the  promotion  or  sale  of  -any 
other  Talking  Machine  or  Phono- 
graph products  is  misleading  and 
illegal. 
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|  Sidestep  High  Fuel  Prices 

S  T"N  ON'T  be  forced  to  buy  high-priced  hard 
_n  coal.  Write  and  learn  how  well  yot>  can 

5  heat  your  home  with  6o£t  coal  or  wood 

E  fuel  in  a  money-saving  Kalamazoo  Heater. 

§§  Thesebeatrt5£ulheatersbornanyfuel,butareespeciaily 

S  adapted  for  soft  coal.  Hot  blast  equipment  gets  all 

—  tae  heat  and  gases  from  the  fuel  consumed. 

E  Powerful  Heaters— Money  Savers— Write  for  Catalog 

EE  Save  money— get  onr  wholesale  direct-to-you  prices. 

—  Quick  service.  No  waiting.  We  pay  freight  and  guaran- 
S  tee  safe  delivery.  30  days'  trial— cash  or  easy  pay- 
SS  ments.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  183* 
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Hastening  Fruit-Ripening 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 

A FEW  years  ago  I  made  a  discovery 
that  may  be  of  some  use  to  other 
truck  farmers  and  small  fruit  growers. 
It  so  happened  that  a  canvas  tent  was 
pitched  on  the  north  side  of  one  of  my 
peach  trees  during  the  time  that  they 
were  ripening.  I  was  much  surprised 
to  see  that  the  fruit  on  this  side  of  the 
tree  ripened  as  quickly  as  on  the  south 
side,  although  trees  near-by  in  the  same 
row  ripened  their  fruit  much  slower  on 
the  north  than  south  side. 

Since  then  I  have  experimented  with 
white  canvas  screens  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  trees,  also  walls  of  wood 
painted  white,  and  find  that  the  re- 
flected light  from  the  sun  against  the 
white  surface  hastens  the  ripening.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  the  reflector  ex- 
tend to  the  ground,  only  enough  is 
needed  to  throw  the  sunlight  against  the 
fruit. 

On  the  same  principle  I  have  ripened 
tomatoes  several  weeks  earlier  than  my 
competitors.  Semi-ripe  fruit  placed 
upon  long  shelves,  behind  which  are 
placed  strips  of  mirrors,  will  ripen 
quickly  and  evenly  and  need  never  be 
turned  once  they  have  been  placed.  Tin 
or  any  polished  metal  acts  just  as  well 
as  a  mirror,  and  in  fact  anything  that 
will  easily  reflect  light.  Thus  Old  Sol 
is  made  to  do  double  duty  for  me — he 
shines  on  both  sides  of  the  fruit  at  once. 


early,  and  are  finished  mainly  by  June 
1st,  thus  giving  an  abundance  of  time 
for  one  or  more  succeeding  crops  the 
same  season. 

Spinach  has  always  paid  me  well  in 
a  small  way  if  planted  early.  Peas  also 
take  high  rank. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  "hummer" 
for  almost  everything.  Radishes,  usu- 
ally among  the  poorest  sellers,  were  in 
constant  demand.  Time  and  again  I 
had  to  shamefully  admit  I  was  'out." 
Even  beets,  which  I've  always  counted 
about  the  poorest  seller,  have  been 
cleaned  up  right  along. 

Early  in  May,  Wife  took  the  photo- 
graph showing  five  garden  vegetables 
then  usable,  which  we  thought  not  a 
bad  showing  for  central  Illinois — win- 
ter and  spring  onions,  breakfast  and 
icicle  radishes,  head  and  leaf  lettuce, 
asparagus,  and  spinach.  The  head  let- 
tuce was  hardly  large  enough  to  be  at 
its  best  at  that  time. 

Tomatoes  are  my  "best  sellers."  I 
had  them  in  mid- July  nearly  ripe  and 
of  half-pound  size.  Earliana  and  Globe 
are  my  best  early  varieties,  followed  by 
Jewel,  Matchless,  Jackson,  Pacific,  Pon- 
derosa,  and  nearly  a  dozen  other  sorts 
from  time  to  time. 

Next  year  I  expect  to  plant  a  much 
larger  area  to  asparagus  and  straw- 
berries, as  these  crops — especially  as- 
paragus— seem  to  give  the  best  money 
for  labor  expended. 


=   KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mf  n.,  Kalansazoo,  Mlcfc. 
—    We  auadacten  Stoves,  Bwges,  Gal  Ranees,  Furnaces,  Kilchen  Kabincu  ami  TaMaa  |__ 
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Double  Use  of  Hotbeds 

By  S.  Thome 

I ALWAYS  make  it  a  practice  to  try 
to  have  the  pits  for  the  hotbeds  dug 
before  the  ground  freezes.  The  pits  can 
then  be  roofed  with  refuse  lumber,  poles, 
or  brush,  and  a  covering  of  straw  or 
corn  stover  placed  over  all  to  bar  out 
frost  and  snow.  Then,  in  February  or 
March;  it  is  an  easy  job  to  fill  the  pits 
with  manure  and  place  the  frames  and 
sash  in  position.  The  frames  can  be 
constructed  and  the  sash  got  ready  un- 
der cover  during  leisure  winter  days. 

These-  same  hotbed  pits,  I  find,  make 
excellent  storage  for  cabbage,  celery, 
and  other  vegetables,  and  even  for  ap- 
ples and  tomatoes,  provided  first-class 
drainage  is  arranged  for  the  pits.  If 
you  have  never  made  use  of  hotbeds, 
try  one  or  more  as  an  experiment  and 
enjoy  early  green  stuff  a  month  or  more 
before  the  gardening  season  opens. 

The  help  of  having  an  abundance  of 
early  plants  for  the  garden  that  can  be 
started  and  rooted  in  the  hotbeds  is 
alone  worth  the  trouble  of  preparing 
for  the  hotbeds. 


Prepare  for  Asparagus  Now 

NO  FARM  and  farmer  worthy  of  the 
name  will  now  continue  to  be  with- 
out an  asparagus  bed  for  home  use  at 
least.  The  plants  for  the  new  bed 
should  be  set  just  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked  without  in- 
jury. For  that  reason  the  plowing  or 
spading  should  be  done  at  least  a  foot 
deep  before  the  ground  freezes  this  fall. 
The  soil  cannot  be  made  too  rich  to 
grow  the  best  asparagus,  so  do  not  be 
afraid  to  spread  a  very  heavy  covering 
of  good  stable  manure  all  over  the  plot 
early  in  the  winter.  As  soon  as  the  soil 
is  fit  to  cultivate  next  spring,  work  in 
the  manure  thoroughly  and  deeply. 

For  growing  green  asparagus  shoots, 
which  are  now  being  generally  pre- 
ferred, set  strong  one-year-old  plants 
of  some  good  variety  like  Palmetto  2x4 
feet  apart.  Do  every  part  of  the  work 
well,  give  clean  culture,  and  continue  to 
fertilize  heavily,  for  a  good  stand  of 
asparagus  means  eight  to  ten  annual 
crops  without  resetting.  Cut  only  very 
lightly  the  year  after  setting-  the  sec- 
ond year,  moderately;  then  full  cuttings 
in  following  years.  No  garden  can  now 
be  considered  complete  without  a  thrifty 
supply  of  asparagus. 


My  One-Third -Acre  Garden 

By  J.  F.  Williams 

TAKING  "the  run"  of  the  seasons,  I 
find  asparagus  to  be  my  best  money 
crop.  Onions,  however,  are  very  profit- 
able. In  my  one-third-acre  garden  I 
grow  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and  a 
few  strawberries.  I  usually  sell  $25  to 
$40  worth  of  green  onions  eaeh  spring. 
They  require  but  comparatively  small 
space,  are  ready  to  begin  selling  very 


Light,  Heat,  and  Water 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3] 

shut  off  any  fixture  without  affecting 
the  others. 

I  consider  that  modern  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  plumbing  equipment  in  a  farm- 
house pays  not  only  in  satisfaction  but 
in  time  and  labor  saved.  Formerly  the 
time  spent  by  members  of  our  family  for 
taking  care  of  the  lamps,  stoves,  and 
water  needed  in  the  house  was  more 
than  five  hundred  hours  a  year,  or  about 
forty  working  days.  That  time  is  worth 
fully  $60  a  year,  a  figure  which  is  more 
than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  I  have  described.  You  can 
also  look  at  it  from  a  health  standpoint, 
on  which  volumes  might  be  written  in 
favor  of  good  lights,  nniform  heating, 
and  sanitary  waste  removal.  Bat  the 
real  reason  why  we  put  in  the  conven- 
iences was  this:  I  disliked  to  have  my 
■wife  and  daughters  do  the  class  of 
drudgery  which  the  equipment  elimi- 
nates entirely. 


These  five  garden  vegetables — onion,  asparagus,  radish,  lettuce,  and 
ready  for  selling  early  in  May  in  central  Illinois 
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The  Food  Situation  in  France 


THIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  Fred  B.  Pitney,  a  noted 
foreign  correspondent,  on  the  food  situ- 
ation in  France.  Mr.  Pitney  not  only 
had  at  his  disposition  the  official  figures 
of  the  French  Government  on  the  food 
supply  of  France,  but  he  has  lived  in 
France  during  the  war  and  speaks  from 
personal  experience  and  intimate  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  conditions  there. 
Statesmen  and  politicians  have  had  the 
mistaken  belief  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  wise  enough  and  strong -hearted 
enough  to  face  the  entire  truth.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  nation  is  hard 
pressed  and  its  man  power  is  low  and 
food-  supplies  nearing  a  low  ebb,  they 
wish  to  keep  this  information  from  the- 
people  and  endeavor  to  reassure  them 
with  false  hopes.  Politicians  have  also 
officially  denied  reports  of  meager  re- 
sources in  order  to  give  France  greater 
prestige  in  peace  councils.  This,  the 
writer  shows,  is  a  dangerous  policy, 
since  it  results  in  conflicting  reports  and 
weakens  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
Government. — The  Editor. 

TELLING  the  truth  about  the  food 
situation  in  France  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  do,  for  one  comes 
immediately  into  contact  with  so  many 
counter  currents  of  opinion.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  anyone  con- 
versant with  the  facts  that  it  is  not  only 
with  Germany,  but  with  the  Allies  as 
well,  that  the  food  situa- 
tion is  serious  and  needs 
prompt  and  effective  treat- 
ment. But  in  the  endeavor 
to  deal  with  this  question 
you  will  constantly  find  in 
the  official  mind  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  two  ir- 
reconcilable positions. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  open  and  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  of  the  de- 
mand for  prompt,  full,  and 
efficacious  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  of  effort 
among  all  the  nations 
, warring  against  Germany 
in  order  that  each  may  be 
able  to  sustain  its  striking 
power  at  the  point  of  high- 
est efficiency.  This  opin- 
ion recognizes  that  gov- 
ernments alone  cannot  win 
the  war.  It  must  be  a 
war  of  the  allied  peoples 
against  Germany.  And 
this  opinion  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  the  situation 
fully  and  fairly  before  the 
people  so  that  they  will 
voluntarily  adopt  the  con- 
serv  ation  methods  neces- 
sary to  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  con- 
fused in  the  same  minds 
with  this  opinion  there  is 
an  idea  that  if  the  people 
are  told  too  much  they  will 
become  frightened  and  will 
weaken.  That  is  a  bald 
statement,  very  plainly 
put,  but  that  is  what  it 
boils  down  to.  The  states- 
men and  politicians  have 
a  peculiar  idea  that  they 
are' the  only  men  who  are 
far-sighted  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  face  the  whole  truth 
and  go  on  fighting.  So  they  try  at  the 
same  time  to  arouse  the  people  and  to 
reassure  them. 

We  find  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the 
submarine.  On  the  one  side  we  are  told 
that  our  efforts  to  overcome  the  sub- 
marine must  be  redoubled,  while  on  the 
other  side  we  are  told  the  submarine  is 
a  failure  and  it  is  to  laugh  at  the  Ger- 
man threats.  In  regard  to  food  we  are 
told  that  the  Allies  must  guard  their 
every  resource,  and  immediately  on  top 
of  that  we  are  told  they  have  reserve 
stocks  for  the  next  three  years.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  for 
America  to  put  a  great  army  in  the  field 
at  once,  and  in  the  same  breath  we  hear 
that  the  allied  preponderance  in  man 
power  over  Germany  is  increasing  every 
day. 


By  FEED  B.  PITNEY 

shred  of  fact  fully  and  completely  be- 
fore the  people. 

In  France,  however,  you  meet  with  a 
third  phase  of  official  opinion  that  fur- 
ther complicates  the  situation.  France 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  for  three  years. 
Her  resources  in  men  and  material  have 
been  strained  to  the  uttermost,  and 
everyone  realizes  that  France  cannot  go 
on  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  for 
another  three  years.  Yet,  French  states- 
men are  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effect 
at  time  of  the  peace  conference  of  an 
admission  that  France  needs  assistance 
now,  that  immediately  the  idea  is  sug- 
gested there  comes  an  official  denial  in 
one  form  or  another.  French  states- 
men, perhaps  with  reason,  are  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  France  will  get  an 
extremely  short  end  of  the  stick  at  the 
peace  conferences  if  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  she  does  not  go  into  them  stronger 
than  she  went  into  the  war  and  able  to 
fight  on  for  another  million  years.  But 
how  is  she  going  to  get  anything  at  the 
peace  conferences  if  the  Allies  are  not 
the  victors?  And  how  are  the  Allies  to 
be  the  victors  unless  the  people  of 
America  know  the  full  truth  about  the 
task  imposed  on  them? 

This  complicated  situation  makes  it 
extremely  difficult,  however,  to  tell  the 
truth  about  food  conditions  in  the  face 
of  the  imminent  probabilities  of  thereby 
injuring  susceptible  official  feelings. 
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These  great  pyramids  of  cases  contain  food  to  fill  the  cupboard 
of  one  British  army  section  in  France 


People  Should  Know  Farts 

_  How  can  you  expect  to  arouse  a  na- 
tion to  war  with  such  a  stream  of  con- 
tradictory statements?  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  peoples  of  all  the  allied  na- 
tions are  strong  enough  to  know  the 
whole  truth,  and  that  knowing  it  will 
only  make  them  more  determined  and 
fight  harder,  while  at  the  same  time 
their  collective  action  will  be  much 
more  intelligent.  I  do  not  believe  in  any 
Government  trying  to  win  this  war.  I 
believe  that  only  an  aroused  nation  will 
be  victorious.  And  I  believe  that  the 
way  to  arouse  the  nation  is  to  lay  every 
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As  I  have  kept  house  in  Paris  during 
the  war,  I  can  speak  from  experience  on 
the  food  situation  in  France  as  it  affects 
the  individual.  And  let  me  remark  in 
passing  that  one  learns  a  great  deal, 
when  keeping  house,  of  which  one  gets 
no  inkling  when  living  in  a  hotel  and 
eating  in  restaurants.  You  can  always 
go  to  a  restaurant  and  order  a  meal  and 
get  it.  I  have  heard  many  visiting 
Americans  who  lived  in  France  in  that 
way  pooh-pooh  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  food  shortage  in  the  country.  If  those 
same  persons  had  had  to  search  the 
markets  before  they  had  their  meals 
they  would  have  gained  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  food  situation. 

Sugar  offers  an  excellent  concrete  ex- 
ample. In  a  restaurant  you  are  fairly 
certain  of  sugar  for  your  coffee.  Three 
lumps  to  a  person  is  the  rule.  Formerly 
the  sugar  was  put  on  the  table  in  a  bowl 
and  you  helped  yourself.  Now  the  ra- 
tion is  served  to  each  person  separately. 
Still,  you  are  fairly  sure  of  your  sugar 
in  a  restaurant. 

But  if  you  are  keeping  house,  you  find 
that  you  must  have  a  "sugar  card," 
permitting  you  to  buy  a  stipulated 
amount  of  sugar  in  a  month.  The  al- 
lowance is  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
sugar  a  month  if  three  meals  a  day  are 
taken  at  home,  one  pound  if  two  meals 
are  taken  at  home,  and  one-half  pound 
if  only  one  meal  is  taken  at  home.  This 
means  for  the  person  who  takes  three 
meals  a  day  at  home  18  pounds  of  sugar 
a  year.   The  annual  sugar  consumption 


per  person  in  America  is  just  85  pounds. 

You  would  not  be  likely  to  find  this 
out  if  you  were  living  in  restaurants  in 
France,  but  you  find  it  out  very  soon  if 
you  are  keeping  house. 

It  is  soon  learned,  also,  that  the  sugar 
card  does  not  mean  that  one  can  demand 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar  a  month, 
but  only  that  one  is  permitted  to  buy 
that  much,  provided  a  dealer  can  be 
found  who  has  it  to  sell.  A  dealer  who 
has  sugar  will  not  sell  it  to  anyone  who 
^omes  in.  He  sells  only  to  his  own  regu- 
lar customers. 

Butter  $2  a  Pound  in  Paris 

We  paid  last  winter  in  Paris  11  cents 
a  piece  for  eggs  and  $2  a  pound  for 
butter,  and  there  was  frequently  neither 
butter  nor  eggs  nor  milk  to  be  had. 
Private  families  were  allowed  to  buy 
one-eighth  pound  of  flour  at  a  time.  The 
grocers  could  not  sell  flour,  only  the 
bakers.  The  flour  mills  could  not  choose 
their  own  customers,  nor  could  the 
bakers  and  restaurants  choose  the  mills 
they  would  buy  from.  Lists  were  made 
out,  telling  each  miller  to  whom  he 
could  sell.  This  was  in  order  that  one 
section  should  not  be  able  to  eat  up  the 
stock  of  flour  belonging  to  another  sec- 
tion, or  one  baker  deprive  the  customers 
of  another,  when  all  were  short. 

Let  me  give  you  the  official  figures  on 
the  wheat  situation  in  France,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  question. 

It  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately 5*000,000  tons  of 
wheat  in  France  over  the 
period  from  September  1, 
1917,  to  September  1,  1918. 

The  normal  annual  con- 
sumption of'  wheat  in 
France  is  from  9,200,000 
to  9,400,000  tons.  France 
has  always  been  an  im- 
porter of  wheat,  her  aver- 
age production  for  several 
years  before  the  war  being 
9,000,000  tons,  or  slightly 
less  than  the  consumption. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  her  production  has 
fallen  off  radically.  In 
1914  it  was  7,700,000  tons; 
in  1915,  6,065,000  tons,  and 
in  1916,  5,840,000  tons, 
while  for  this  year  the 
crop  is  estimated  at  4,000,- 
000  tons,  with  a  possibility 
of  rising  to  4,500,000  tons, 
leaving  for  the  period  from 
September,  1917,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  a  deficit  of 
nearly  5,000,000  tons, 
which  must  be  made  up  by 
imports.  , 

Where  can  those  imports 
come  from  except  from 
America?  Italy  by  reason 
of  her  position  in  the  Med- 
iterranean takes  the  first 
toll  from  the  wheat  of  the 
Far  East,  while  England, 
of  whom  the  Far  Eastern 
wheat-producing  countries 
are  colonies,  takes  the  re- 
mainder. France  can  get 
a  little  from  South  Africa. 
Argentina  has  stopped  the 
exportation  of  wheat.  This 
country  is  the  only  re- 
source left  to  France. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  realized 
that  there  bread  is  the  staple  article  of 
food.  It  is  the -base  of  all  meals,  es- 
pecially among  the  working  population. 
Bread  and  cheese  will  make  an  entire 
meal  for  a  French  peasant,  with  a  glass 
of  wine  to  wash  it  down. 

The  French  soldier's  allowance  of 
bread  was  a  trifle  over  a  pound  and  a 
half  a  day.  On  account  of  the  shortage 
of  wheat  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut 
this  ration  to  a  pound  and  a  third  a  day. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  only 
dire  necessity  will  countenance  the  cut- 
ting of  the  soldier's  ration. 

I  have  in  mind  several  letters  from  my 
friends  among  the  peasants  of  Brittany, 
telling  of  the  privations  they  were  en- 
during because  their  bread  was  cut  down 
so  much. 

One  simple  peasant  woman,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  gave  without  a 
word  of  bitterness  her  husband  to  her 
country,  and  she  is  now  schooling  her 
five  sons  and  raising  them  for  her  coun- 
try. The  oldest  goes  to  the  army  with 
the  next  class  that  is  called  out.  When 
little  Chariot,  next  to  the  youngest  of 
her  boys,  writes  for  her  and  tells  what 
they  are  enduring,  there  is  no  complaint, 
no  bitterness.  It  is  a  simple  statement 
of  facts  in  plain  and  homely  language, 
the  story  of  a  peasant  cottage  told  to  the 
child  she  nursed  and  loved. 

And  you  cannot  help  her.  You  can 
send  her  money,  but  it  is  not  money  she 
needs,  it  is  bread. 


Full  Year  to  Pay 


Yes — spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  ~~the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
$12,000,000  concern  on  the  famous  "Majestic** 
Engine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  30  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  know 
we  could  send  only  an  engine  of  the  very 
highest  quality  on  such  an  offer  as  this. 

The  Wonderful  "Majestic 
On  30  Days'  Free  Trial 
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Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and"  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica- 
tion. Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  3,  5,  7;  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey,  Del., 
says:  "  Develops  more  power  than  you 
claim."  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  says:  "Easiest 
running  engine  in  neighborhood.  ** 

Pay  Nothing 
For  60  Days 

Prove  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  "Majestic**  is  the  strongest,  most  eco- 
nomical, easiest  to  operate,  and  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  H.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
isn't  the  mo3t  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

Send  for  Free  Book^Jj^v 

Tells  all  aboutengines.  Shov 
you  how  to  buy  on  money-sav- 
ing basis.   Also  explains  our 
30  days  free  trial,  no  mon- 
ey in  advance,  year  to 
pay  offer.     Don't  miss 
this.  The  book  is  free. 
Send  postal  or  letter 
for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO 

4039  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  936  Chicago 


SELF  -  OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  an^  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OIUNG 

SYSTEM  CbnstantlyFIooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil,NakesltPump!n 
am^-s  TheLightestBreeze 

replenished  ^MfiW^ltW  Aid  Prevents  Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
White  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St., Chicago 


WITTE 

ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

Direct  from  Factory  —  SAVE  $15  TO  $200— 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  powerful,  few 
working  parts— easy  to  understand,  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  own.  Buy  practically  on  your  own  terms— 
Casb,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.  90-Day  Trial—5 
Year  Guarantee.    Write  for  latest  prices.— ED.  H.  WITTE, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


2060  Oakland  Ave., 

2060  Empire  Bldgo 


Kansas.  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


14jOOOMiks 

fR.  R.  RAMSDELL,  Cincinnati  agent  for 
a  prominent  make  of  tire,  has  driven  his 

 ,  Ford  14.G00  miles  on  ono  set  of  tires  and 

they  are  still  in  good  condition.  He  says  that 
this  unusually  high  mileage  is  duo  to  the 

For 
Ford 
Cars 

It  takes  the  dead,  weight  of  the  car  and 
passengers  off  the  tires  and  holds  it  on  four 
conical  springs,  one  at  each  wheel.  The  un- 
evenness  of  the  road  produces  only  a  gentle 
resilient  motion  instead  of  making  the  car 
bump  along  with  the  tires  bearing  the  im- 
pact of  every  jolt  and  jar.  Every  Hasslerized 
Ford  secures  enough  extra  mileage  from  tires 
to  pay  for  the  Hassler  every  few  thousand 
miles.  Aside  from  the  greater  comfort  the 
Hassler  will  give  you,  the  saving  in  tires,  up- 
keep and  gasoline  makes  its  use  a  matter  of 
economy  and.  good  business  judgment, 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Writs  today  for  Free  Trial  Blank  and  we  will 
H     have  ft  set  of  KasuJers  put  on  your  Ford  without  a 
cent  of  expense  to  you.   Try  them  10 
days.  Then,  if  yoa  are  willing  to  do 
without  them,  they  will  bo  taken 
off  without  charge.    Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers  simply  bocanae 
someone  discourages  yon  from 
trying  them-    Accept  this  offer 
and  see  for  yourself.  Over  three 
i  hundred  thousand  seta  in  use. 
Write  today — NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

Dept.  N-2  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Will  Our  Prosperity  Last? 

THE  Food  Administration  has  pre- 
sented some  figures  concerning 
grain  and  meat  supplies  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  everyone.  In 
times  of  peace  it  is  quite  natural  that 
we  should  forget  that  the  teeming  mil- 
lions in  Europe  are  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  the  United  States,  South 
America,  and  Australia  for  grain  and 
meat.  So  smoothly  does  commerce  run 
that  we  easily  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  grain  on  our  own  acres  or  the  steers 
in  our  own  feed  lot  are  likely  to  be  sold 
finally  in  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Rotter- 
dam, Barcelona,  or  Trieste. 

The  number  of  ships  available  for 
carrying  food  supplies  has  been  seri- 
ously depleted  by  the  ravages  of  the 
German  submarine,  and  by  the  use  of 
many  merchantmen  for  military  pur- 
poses, and*  with  what  result  to  us? 

First,  that  120,000,000  more  animals 
in  Europe  have  been  killed  for  food 
since  the  war  began  than  have  been 
raised,  and  that  in  consequence  Ameri- 
can, Argentine,  and  Australian  beef  and 
mutton  are  going  to  command  high 
prices  for  years  to  come  after  peace  is 
declared,  at  least  until  this-  huge  deple- 
tion of  live  stoek  is  again  restored. 

Second,  that  great  stocks  of  grain  in 
Russia,  India,  Australia,  and  South 
America,  which  in  peace  times  auto- 
matically went  to  Europe,  now  are  un- 
available for  lack  of  ships.  Nations 
that  previously  had  a  full  year's  sup- 
ply of  foodstuffs  stored  within  their 
own  borders  are  now  reduced  to  mere 
hand  to  mouth  living.  - 

Not  only  has  the  present  enormous 
demand  to  be  supplied,  but  after  the 
war  is  over  great  stores  of  all  grain 
foods  must  again  be  accumulated. 

In  other  words,  the  urgent  demand 
for  meat  and  grain  is  going  to  continue 
until  the  world  has  caught  up  with 
itself  again.  The  prosperity  we  now  en- 
joy is  not  merely  wartime  prosperity, 
but  will  continue  for  several  years  to 
come. 

To  Prevent  Accidents 

IN  IOWA,  with  no  large  cities,  31 
highway  fatalities  were  reported  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  1917.  This 
loss  of  life  for  January,  February,  and 
March — months  of  poor  roads — seems 
unnecessarily  heavy.  In  26  of  these  fatal 
accidents  the  automobile  figured.  Four 
buggies  were  struck  by  trains,  as  was 
one  bobsled.  Nearly  all  of  the  deaths 
were  caused  by  automobiles  turning  tur- 
tle or  by  being  struck  by  trains.  From 
this,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  drivers 
were  speed-crazy,  or  that  they  failed  to 
exercise  ordinary  precautions. 

An  Iowa  quarterly  record  of  high- 
way accidents  where  no  fatalities  oc- 
curred is  even  more  interesting.  For 
the  three  months  there  were  517  acci- 
dents in  which  456  persons  were  injured. 


In  these  accidents  53  automobiles  went 
over  embankments,  and  92  turned  turtle. 

There  were  85  automobile  collisions. 
Thirty-five  automobiles  collided  with 
buggies,  3  with  motorcycles,  24  with 
street  cars,  and  4  with  bicycles.  Sev- 
enty-six people  were  struck  by  automo- 
biles. 

Life  is  too  sacred  for  us  to  take  un- 
necessary chances.  It  is  just  common 
everyday  carelessness  that  converts  too 
many  automobile  parties  into  funeral 
corteges. 

To  "stop,  look,  listen"  at  the  railroad 
crossings  is  a  matter  of  but  a  moment, 
yet  it  may  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  The  man  who  exercises 
this  precaution  is  fair  to  his  family.  He 
who  is  unduly  careless  should  not  drive 
a  car!)  for  in  doing  so  he  not  only  risks 
his  own  life  but  endangers  others. 

Speeding  Up  the  Freight 

THE  task  of  moving  this  year's  out- 
put of  freight  with  our  present 
railway  equipment  will  be  nothing  short 
of  herculean.  War  activities  have  in- 
creased the  freight  business  in  England 
50  per  cent,  and  in  France  100  per  cent. 
Railway  statistics  show  that  there  are 
about  40,000  fewer  freight  cars  now 
available  in  this  country  than  in  1914, 


To  Get  a  Supply  of  Roughage 

BECAUSE  of  the  fear  of  a  shortage 
of  roughage  in  the  corn  belt,  many 
persons,  without  proper  consideration 
of  the  problem,  will  ship  in  hay  from 
the  West  and  leave  cornstalks  to  waste. 

Dry  years  in  the  past  have  demon- 
strated that  the  greatest  profit  is  de- 
rived from  the  cornfields  when  the  stalks 
are  utilized  as  feed  also.  The  corn 
shock  is  a  time-tried  method  of  curing 
corn  fodder  as  a  substitute  for  hay. 
Many  feeders  figure  that  a  field  of 
shocked  fodder  from  which  the  corn 
has  been  husked  will  feed  four  times  as 
much  stock  as  the  ordinary  stalk  field. 

The  corn  is  cut  and  shocked  before 
drilling  wheat,  and  is  husked  after 
other  fall  work  is  done.  When  the  fod- 
der is  run  through  a  shredder  it  makes 
a  good  substitute  for  hay.  It  can  be 
stored  easily  until  needed. 

The  shredded  fodder  is  more  con- 
venient to  store  and  to  feed  in  bad 
weather  or  late  spring  than  the  whole 
fodder,  and  it  supplies  about  one  fourth 
more  feed. 

If  the  hay  crop  failed  to  provide  the 
amount  of  feed  needed,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  worrying.  Corn  fodder  can  be 
made  to  come  to  the  rescue  so  the  stock 
will  have  plenty  of  roughage. 


Rollin  Kirby 
in  New  York 
"World" 


Running  Them  Through  the  Mill 


but  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  lesser 
number  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the 
greater  number  in  use  four  years  ago. 

Traffic  experts  contend  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  units  of  rolling  stock — freight 
cars — to  keep  pace  with  business  re- 
quirements is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying adequate  railway  terminal  facili- 
ties in  the  great  railroad  centers.  The 
big  drive  now  being  made  by  railway 
officials  is  to  persuade  shippers  to  load 
more  heavily  and  with  the  shortest  pos- 
sible detention  of  cars,  and  receivers  to 
unload  and  release  the  cars  equally 
promptly. 

The  three  recommendations  offered 
by  railroad  traffic  managers  for  speed- 
ing up  of  freight  in  order  to  take  care 
of  our  fall  and  winter  military  require- 
ments successfully  are  helping  to  get 
much  better  freight-moving  results. 
Farm  and  Fireside  readers  can  do  their 
bit  by  making  these  slogans  their 
freight-shipping  and  freight-receiving 
gospel : 

Unload  every  car  at  once.  Don't  wait 
for  the  free  time  to  expire. 

Load  every  car  promptly.  Don't  wait 
npr  use  all  the  free  time. 

Load  all  cars  to  their  visible  carrying 
capacity. 


Our  Letter  Box 


t         Out  Come  the  Stumps 

Dear  Editor:  This  is  my  method  of 
blowing  stumps:  First  I  examine  the 
stump  to  be  blown,  and  if  the  surface 
roots  spread  out  for  quite  a  distance 
around  and  are  quite  strong  I  use  either 
an  auger  and  bore  the  hole,  or  take  a 
sharp-pointed  bar  and  drive  the  hole 
quite  deep  and  past  the  center,  so  that 
the  force  of  the  charge  will  come 
straight  up  with  equal  force  from  the 
center.  The  reason  for  putting  the 
charge  deep  on  this  kind  of  stump  is 
that  the  force  spreads  out  as  it  goes  up 
and  insures  a  better  job.  A  few  trials 
and  a  person  can  become  a  very  good 
judge  as  to  the  amount  of  dynamite  to 
use. 

I  use  electric  caps  with  four-foot 
fuse  wire  for  firing,  which  is  the  cheap- 
est to  use.  I  take  a  soft  pine  stick  and 
sharpen  it  smooth,  punch  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  dynamite,  place  cap  in  hole, 
loop  fuse  wire  around  near  the  end  so 
it  cannot  slip  off,  hold  fuse  wire  in 
one  hand,  drop  fine  dirt  in  the  hole,  and 
with  a  broomstick  push  it  in  light  at 
first,  until  the  hole  is  filled  up  on  top 
of  charge,  about  eight  inches,  then 
stamp  firmly  until  filled. 

I  use  about  150  to  200  feet  of  in- 
sulated wire.   First  I  take  my  knife  and 


scrape  the  ends  of  both  the  fuse  wire 
and  live  wires  and  connect  them  up. 
I  take  four  dry-cell  batteries  connected 
together,  connect  one  live  wire  to  bat- 
tery, make  the  other  live  wire  touch 
the  other  end  of  batteries,  and  the 
stump  is  out.         J.  B.  Geary,  Ohio. 

Fur  Coat  for  $17 

Dear  Editor:  A  man  who  lived  sev- 
eral miles  away  and  was  noted  for  the 
cruel  treatment  of  his  horses  came  to 
our  house  one  night  last  winter  to  bor- 
row a  lantern. 

He  said:  "Got  a  horse  down  up  here, 
and  he  won't  get  up."  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  proved  that  the  horse  had  a 
broken  leg  and  had  to  be  shot.  The  man 
told  one  of  the  neighbors  that  he  could 
have  the  horse's  hide  if  he  would  dispose 
of  him  so  he  would  not  need  to  come 
back. 

The  horse  was  fat,  and  the  hide 
was  in  prime  condition.  After  it  was 
off,  we  bought  the  hide  for  $3  and 
sent  it  away  to  a  fur  company  to 
have  it  tanned,  dyed,  and  made  into  an 
overcoat  and  mittens.  The  total  cost  of 
tanning,  dyeing,  and  making  up  was 
$13  and  $1  extra  for  the  mittens.  The 
finished  garment  was  a  nice,  light, 
glossy  black  fur  coat  that  would  have 
cost  from  $35  to  $40  in  the  city,  and  the 
total  cost  had  been  only  $17.  Now 
horsehides  cost  more,  but  the  finished 
coats  also  sell  for  more,  so  one  can  save 
in  about  the  same  proportion  by  this 
method. 

Another  man  had  a  very  nice  warm 
coat  made  for  his  wife  out  of  a  horse- 
hide,  dyed  black,  and  muskrat  skins  of 
his  own  catching  were  used  for  collar 
and  cuffs. 

Mrs.  M.  Kennedy,  Michigan. 

The  Water  Cure  for  Bumblebees 

Dear  Editor:  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  have  had 
experience  with  bumblebees  in  hayfields 
and  barns  during  harvest,  and  know 
how  much  inconvenience  and  danger 
they  cause  when  their  colony  is  mo- 
lested. In  this  locality,  when  old  hay 
or  straw  is  left  over  in  barns,  the  bees 
make  nests  in  them — sometimes  only 
one,  but  I  have  seen  four  and  five  nests 
in  one  barn. 

I  had  some  experience  with  them 
recently  in  old  hay.  Besides  the 
hands  getting  stung  badly,  the  horses 
ran  away.  But  luckily  the  rack  caught 
fast  and  held  them  until  we  unhitched, 
and  no  damage  was  done. 

I  tried  what  I  call  "the  water  cure." 
Take  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  pour 
it  in  the  nest  either  late  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  bees  are 
about  all  in.  The  same  method  can  be 
used  to  destroy  yellow  jackets  when  they 
are  a  menace. 

I  am  always  sorry  to  destroy  these 
otherwise  harmless  insects,  but  when 
they  are  a  menace  to  property,  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  them. 

L.  C.  Sheppard,  Virginia. 

Helps  Community  Grow 

Dear  Editor:  In  a  new  community 
there  are  many  needs  and^  means  of  ad- 
vancement to  discuss.  And  the  organi- 
zation of  a  club  or  society  affords  the 
people  an  opportunity  for  talking  over 
or  debating  all  these  questions. 

As  there  were  only  a  few  families  in 
our  community  in  1914,  we  saw  the  need 
of  some  way  to  come  together  for  the 
planning  and  improving  of  our  little 
town.  We  organized  a  Sunday  school 
and  had  church  services,  all  meetings 
being  held  in  the  schoolhouse. 

To  fill  our  social  needs,  an  Improve- 
ment Society  was  organized,  and  it  has 
proved  the  greatest  factor  in  our  midst 
for  keeping  the  people  together  and  in- 
teresting the  young  people.  This  is 
where  we  discuss  our  needs  in  this  new, 
fast-settling  country. 

A  program  is  given  at  each  meeting 
of  the  society.  We  have  debates  to  de- 
cide which  is  more  profitable  to  raise, 
the  dairy  cow  or  the  family  hen;  which 
is  the  best  feed  for  cattle,  alfalfa  or 
clover;  which  is  the  best  money  crop, 
sugar  beets  or  cucumbers;  which  is  the 
best  dairy  cow;  and  many  such  subjects 
interesting  to  the  farmer.  We  have 
music,  readings,  dialogues,  tableaux, 
mock  trials,  and  various  other  enter- 
taining features. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  speaker  come 
from  an  agricultural  college  or  experi- 
ment station.  They  tell  us  of  pedigreed 
grains,  money  crops,  clearing  land,  crop 
rotation,  the  breeding  of  better  dairy 
cattle,  the  raising  of  corn,  field  peas, 
soy  beans,  the  breeding  of  dairy  cows 
and  their  care,  milk-testir  x>  and  all 
these  things  we  need  to  knr 

The  Wisconsin  State  ricultural 
Department  has  become  -ested  in 
our  work,  and  offered  >  in  any 

way.    They  send  us  bul  rom  time 

to  time  as  they  are  pi 

We  hope  other  neigl  5  may  he 

helped  by  our  examph 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Fergus-'  nsin. 
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Blasting  "Hurricanes" 

By  Guy  G.  Means 

A FEW  days  ago  I  was  present  at  a 
dynamite  "demonstration  on  the 
farm  of  W.  G.  Cory,  here  in  Louisiana. 
He  is  one  of  160  settlers  who  have  moved 
from  the  North  to  a  50,000-acre  proposi- 
tion, and  found  his  first  real  work  was 
that  of  clearing  the  land  of  stumps  and 
pine  logs.  The  logs  are  easy,  being 
simply  piled  and  burned. 

The  big  problem  in  this  particular 
section  is  to  get  rid  of  what  are  locally 
called  "hurricanes" — the  stumps  of 
large  long-leaf  pine  trees  blown  down. 
The  accompanying  picture  shows  typical 
"hurricanes."  The  stump  in  the  fore- 
ground is  only  partly  out  and  the  long 
-taproot  still  holds  it  in  the  ground.  Mr. 


The  kind  of  land  reclaimed  by  the  use 
of  farm  powder 

Cory  had  found  it  difficult  to  place  his 
charges  so  that  they  would  tear  the 
stump  up  and  at  the  same  time  get  the 
taproot  out  to  the  desired  depth. 

A  dynamite  expert  was  present  and 
loaded  the  stump.  First  he  bored  a  hole 
in  the  stump  just  above  the  lateral  roots, 
getting  as  deep  a  hole  as  possible  in  the 
taproot.  In  this  case  the  auger  refused 
to  go  farther  than  20  inches.  A  1%-inch 
auger  was  used.  Two  cartridges,  or 
about  one  pound,  of  farm  powder  were 
loaded  in  the  hole.  The  first  cartridge 
was  slit  and  tamped  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  tightly.  The  hole  was  one-half 
inch  larger  than  the  cartridge,  and  the 
explosive  was  forced  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole. 

The  primer  (cartridge  containing  the 
blasting  cap)  was  cut  in  half,  and  the 
unprimed  part  slit  and  packed  in  on  top 
of  the  first  cartridge.  The  primer  was 
then  placed  in  the  hole  and  the  hole 
tamped  to  the  mouth  with  good  stiff, 
moist  clay.  We  were  nearly  all  sur- 
prised at  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  demonstrator  insisted  in  tamping 
the  charge.  • 

After  the  fuse  was  lighted  and  the 
dull  report  again  surprised  those  who 
thought  a  loud  report  necessary  to  the 
use  of  dynamite,  we  found  that  the  top 
of  the  stump  was  thoroughly  shattered, 
that  the  dirt  had  been  knocked  off  the 
roots,  and  that  the  taproot  was  shat- 
tered completely.  The  whole  thing  was 
in  first-class  shape  for  burning  in  the 
field  or  for  turpentine  wood  or  fire- 
Wood. 

The  points  brought  out  by  the  demon- 
strator were  the  value  of  proper  tamp- 
ing ;  that  the  moist  subsoil  clay  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  from  a  previous 
shot  is  often  the  best  tamping  material 
to  be  found ;  that  where  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  sufficiently  deep  hole,  to  use  a  larger 
auger  in  order  that  the  entire  charge 
may  be  placed  as  compactly  as  possible 
near  the  center  of  the  stump.  A  high- 
grade  and  expensive  dynamite  is  not 
necessary.  The  less  fireworks  about  the 
shot  the  more  the  blaster  gets  for  his 
money  in  work  done. 


Removing  a  Stubborn  Nut 

By  E.  V.  Laughlin 

SCARCELY  anything  is  more  tanta- 
lizing than  trying  to  remove  a  nut 
from  a  bolt  that  turns  in  its  socket. 
The  following  method  will  almost  al- 
ways overcome  this  difficulty  and  enable 
the  nut  to  be  screwed  off  with  com- 
parative ease :  With  a  cold  chisel  make 
an  incision  in  the  head  of  the  bolt  simi- 
lar to  that  found  in  the  heads  of  screws. 
Often  the  chisel  incision  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  screwdriver  to  get  a  good 
grip;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  deepen  the  incision  with  a 
£ 


file.    Frequently  the  chisel  itself  an- 
swers very  well  for  a  screwdriver.  Thus 
gripped  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  mat 
ter  to  start  the  stubborn  nut. 

Saturating  the  threads  of  the  nut  with 
kerosene  a  few  minutes  before  attempt- 
ing to  unscrew  it,  often  makes  the  at- 
tempt easier,  for  the  kerosene  pene- 
trates quickly  to  the  rusted  recesses  of 
the  nut  and  softens  the  rust  quite  per- 
ceptibly. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  not  advisable 
to  indent  the  nut  head  with  a  cold 
chisel,  opposite  sides  of  the  head  may 
be  filed  away  slightly  so  as  to  enable  the 
wrench  or  vise  to  get  a  fiat  grip.  With 
a  sharp -file  it  is  only  a  moment's  task 
to  file  away  the  small  bit  required  to  do 
this.  The  writer  has  removed  very 
stubborn  bolts  by  both  of  these  methods, 
and  can  recommend  them  as  great 
savers  of  temper  and  time. 


Machinery  for  Bean-Raising 

By  H.  J.  Thomas 

"T^7'ILL  ordinary  corn  land  grow  a 
VV  good  crop  of  beans?  What  ma- 
chinery is  needed  to  take  care  of  the 
crop,  and  how  is  it  harvested?"  These 
questions  come  from  Michigan,  where 
bean-growing  has  become  an  important 
industry. 

Beans  may  be  expected  to  do  well  on 
any  well-drained  soil,  but  they  seem  to 
prefer  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  of  fair 
fertility.  Too  rich  a  soil  will  favor  the 
growth  of  too  much  vine  and  the  beans 
will  not  ripen  uniformly.  The  seed  is 
usually  planted  with  a  grain  drill,  but 
when  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  in  hills 
it  is  best  to  use  a  Corn  planter  equipped 
With  a  bean  plate. 

A  shovel  cultivator  is  needed  for  the 
three  or  four  cultivations  the  crop  re- 
quires. For  harvesting  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  machinery,  of  which'  a 
special  bean  harvester  is  best,  though 
a  moWer  equipped  with  a  bunching  at- 
tachment may  also  be  used.  The  only 
satisfactory  method  of  threshing  bean 
crops  of  considerable  size  is  a  bean 
thresher,  which  may  also  be  used  for 
peas.  They  are  made  in  various  sizes 
some  of  which  may  be  operated  with 
two  men  and  a  small  gas  engine.  Such 
a  thresher  will  thresh  from  about  eight 
to  twelve  bushels  of  beans  an  hour,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  vines. 


Ratchet  Post  Puller 

By  Orin  Crooker 


H 


ERE  is  a 
home-made 
post  puller  which 
will  pull  any  post, 
no  matter  how 
deeply  or  how 
firmly  set.  It  con- 
sists of  a  heavy 
wooden  frame 
which  supports 
an  iron  axle  to 
which  is  attached 
a  short  length  of 
heavy  chain  ter- 
minating in  a 
hook.  A  ratchet 
wheel,  shrunk 
upon  one  end  of 
the  axle,  works  in 
connection  with  a  pawl  fastened  to  the 
base  of  the  handle  of  the  device. 

By  this  means  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  axle  as  the  handle  is  oper- 
ated, and  in  consequence  the  chain  is 
wound  up.  Another  weighted  pawl  on 
the  inside  of  the  frame  just  below  the 
ratchet  wheel  prevents  the  latter  from 
turning  backward. 


This  puller  "pumps"  the  post  out  of 
the  ground 

By  .attaching  the  chain  to  a  post  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  it  can  be  literally 
"pumped"  out  of  its  position.  The 
amount  of  physical  strength  needed  to 
dislodge  a  firmly  set  post  with  this  de- 
vice is  surprisingly  little. 


Get  Out  Your  Cord -Wood 
With  a  Disston  Circular  Saw 

Are  you  keeping  up  with  modern  methods  in 
getting  out  your  cord-wood,  fence  posts  and  occa- 
sional lumber,  as  you  are  with  other  farm  im- 
provements ?  Successful  farmers  throughout  the 
country  are  puttingin  power-driven  circular  saws 
and  are  saving  time,  money  'and  labor-hire. 

These  foresighted  men  save  lame  backs  and 
many  days  of  time  by  cutting  up  fire-wood  in  the 
modern  way.  Cutting  fence  posts  becomes  a 
quick,  easy  task  with  a  circular  saw.  If  you  have 
an  automobile  or  a  gas  engine  you  have  the 
power  already  at  hand  for  running  such  a  saw. 
Your  hardware  dealer  has  a  Disston  saw  and 
mandrel  or  can  get  them  for  you.  You  can  build 
the  frame,  mount  the  saw  and  connect  it  up 
with  your  automobile  or  gas  engine  yourself  in 
a  short  time  and  at  very  small  expense. 

Disston  hand-saws,  cross-cut  saws,  wood-saws, 
trowels,  screw-drivers,  and  other  tools  are  each  the 
standard  in  their  own  lines.  Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm."  Address 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons  xSsr0 

Incorporated  ^  s — : — »  ^ 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


BEST  BLDDN 

GALVANIZED 


Made  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL-highest  qual- 
ity and  most  rust-resistant  galvanized  sheets  manufactured  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing  and  Siding. 

Actual  service  tests  have  proved  the  superiority  of  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  for  all  purposes 
where  long  service  and  resistance  to  corrosion  are  factors.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  be- 
low the  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding 
Products  are  strong,  durable,  fireproof  and  reasonable  in  cost.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet,  giving  full 
information  and  building  plans  of  great  value  to  every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Pipe- 
less  Furnace 

Cut  the  wholesale  price  direct  < 
from  manufacturers.  Save  money 
— burn  any  fuel— heat  your  entire 
home  with  a  circulation  of  warm  air 
through  one  big  register — cool  air  goes 
back  through  separate  cold  air  flues. 
Easy  to  install. 

Kalamazoo  Pipe  Furnaceswhere  desired. 

Heating 
Plans 
FREE 


TC-- Direct  to  You" 


Write 

TODAY  No Waiting. 

■  I  gig,  stocks  in 

our  warehouse  insure  quick  ship- 
ment. Get  our  catalog  showing-  easy 
installation  and  quoting:  money-sav- 
ing: prices.  Cash  or  easy  payments. 
We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  safe  de- 
livery. Write  today— live  in  comfort 
at  lowest  cost  this  winter. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  921 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Myl918 
Book 


Send  for  St-  Buy  Direct -Save  Money 

Stop  where  you  are  if  you  are  about  to  buy  a  Spreader, 
Engine,  Separator,  Tractor.   Send  for  my  new  1918  Book 
and  get  my  proposition.   Let  me  explain  how  buying  di- 
rect—  getting  your  implement  straight  from  the  factory 
to  your  farm — saves  you  from  25  to  40%.  I  am  the  actual  maker 
and  Sell  you  at  lowest  manufacturers'  price  based  on  gigan- 
tic volume.  I  cut  out  all  waste  between  you  and  my  factory. 

Spreaders,Separators,Engines,Trac!ors 

and  the  many  other  implements  I  sell  in  this  way,  and  let  you 
keep  the  saving  at  home  and  in  your  own  pocket.    My  1918  New  Models 
are  ready.    Spreaders  with  11   exclusive  improvements;   Engines  fromt 
\%  to  16  H.  P.;   Separators  in  four  splendid  sizes;   Tractors  12-20  size. 
UfDITr  T/\  (T\  A  V  Send  for  my  1918  Book  now.   Find  out  my  low  prices  and  how  mach 
ww  nl  I  Ci    IULVAT    you  can  save.    Don't  put  it  off.     My  prices  will  never  be  lower.  So 
write  tonight— a  postal  will  do.  Just  say,  "Send  me  yoprl9l8  Book''  and  mention  implement  wanted. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,    397  Galioway  Sta.  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A   BIG    TOURING    CAR   FOR   5  PEOPLE 


Saxon  "Six"  Better  Value 
Than  Car  at  $200  or  $300  More 


Here  is  definite  and  positive 
proof  that  Saxon  "Six"  at  $935 
offers  greater  value  than  any 
rival  car  at  $200  or  $300  more. 

Saxon  "Six"  has  a  Continental 
motor  of  six  cylinders,  Timken 
axles,  Timken  bearings,  Strom- 
berg  carburetor,  Remy  ignition, 
Fedders  radiator,  Spiral  Bevel 
gear,  Semi-floating  axle,  Exide 
storage  battery,  Wagner  start- 
ing and  lighting  system,  and 
Warner  Steering  gear,  as  eleven 
of  its  important  features. 

You  will  find  two  or  more  of  these 
features  on  14  cars,  ranging  in 
price  from  $3,000  to  $10,000. 

You  will  find  two  or  more  of 
these  features  on  22  cars  rang- 


ing in  price  from  $1,350  to 
$3,000. 

You  will  find  two  or  more  of 
these  features  on  24  cars  rang» 
ing  in  price  from  $1,150  to 
$2,500. 

That  census  shows  the  quality  of 
Saxon  "Six."  It  is  a  fine  car 
throughout — down  to  the  last  de- 
tail. 

But  can  other  cars  at  $800  to 
$1,250  also  show  these  quality 
features?  They  can  not.  Only 
1  has  as  many  as  four  of  these 
eleven  important  features. 

That  is  unbeatable  evidence  and 
it  favors  Saxon  "Six."  Price, 
$935.,  f .  o.  b.  Detroit. 
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SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Boeh  Car.  Pay  for  out  or  I 
your  commissions  qd  sal@B.  My  agents  are  making-  money,  fabip-  ■ 
*  merits  are  promDt. 

Ftve-PasS.,34.7  K.P.^  f  82x8^  tires  Bush  Cara  guar- 
anteed or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paee  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
H.  Bush,  Pres. 
Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg.  Dept.  10-RZ. 
BUSH  aiQTOR  G02LTAHX,  Buah  ZenapEe,  Chicago,  Illinois  J 


Malt  Cereal 

The  F:nest,  Purest 

COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE 


Contains  65  to  70%  Malt  Extract.  10c  per  lb., 
f .  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  in  20,  50  and  100  lb.  packages. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS 

Milwaukee  Importing  Co.,  m! L*w a(7k  e e^ *w  i *sc  o  n s^  n 


Don't  pay  War  prices 
for  Roofing  and  Paint! 

We  bought  great  quantities  of  paint  and  roofing  at 
rock-bottom  cost  before  prices  went  up.  Now,  when 
others  must  charge  war  prices,  our  customers  get 
the  benefit.  .  ,  .  c—    .  ^ 

Don't  let  your  house  or  barns  suffer  for  need  of  paint 
or  roofing.  Glance  over  these  special  bargains ! 


WAR  PRICES 

$1.00— 1-ply  Rubber  Remnants  . 
$1.50— 2-ply  Rubber  Remnants  . 
$3.50— 3-ply  (Slate  Surfaced)  "  . 
$2.75— 2-ply  "Buffalo"  1st  Grade 

(10-year  guarantee) 
$4.00— 3-ply  "Queen  City"  1st  Grade 

(20-year  Guarantee) 


OUR  PRICES 

only—  69  c  per  sq. 
only—  95c  per  sq. 
only— $1.75  per  »q. 

only— $1.65  per  sq. 

only— $2.30  per  sq. 


WAR  PRICES  OUR  PRICES 

$2.00— Barn  Paint  only— $1.25  per  gal. 

$3.00— "Buffalo"  House  Paint   .   .   only— $1.65  per  sal. 
$4.00— Queen  City  House  Paint .   .   only— $2.35  per  gal. 
(Color  Cards  Free) 

Prices  may  soon  advance 

You  must  act  promptly,  as  stock  is  limi- 
ted at  these  prices.    Either  make  up  an 
order  from  the  above  bargains  and  mail 
today,  or  send  for  our  special  bargain 
price  list  on  roofing  and  paints 
Money  back  without  question  if  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


Manufacturers'  Outlet  Co. 


573WaIden  Ave. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Truck  Gives  Good  Service 

By  Jim  Pierce 

OUR  farm  is  in  the  Ozark  Mountains 
in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  we 
have  some  of  the  finest  roads  and  also 
the  roughest  roads  in  the  State.  The 
nearest  market  towns  are  Joplin,  24 
miles;  Webb  City,  27  miles;  and  Car- 
thage, 21  miles.  Our  closest  trading 
place  is  a  small  town  3  %  miles  away. 

Being  wholesale  gardeners  and  rais- 
ing tons  of  produce,  such  as  sweet  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  we  found  horse  hauling  too  slow 
and  expensive,  and  concluded  to  try  a 
motor  truck.  We  have  two  very  steep 
hills,  but  thought  that  if  horses  could 
pull  loads  up  them  a  truck  could  also. 

So  finally  we  purchased  a  truck  made 
by  putting  a  truck  attachment  on  the 
chassis  of  a  1913  model  automobile. 
There  was  no  seat  or  windshield,  not 
even  a  horn.  But  it  looked'pretty  good 
to  me  with  its  heavy  back  wheels  and 
heavy  springs,  with  a  strong  cross 
spring  to  catch  any  overload.  Well,  I 
paid  $500  for  it  just  as  it  looked — prices 
have  advanced  somewhat  since  then. 
The  salesman  had  it  greased,  put  oil  in 
the  crank  case,  and  filled  the  tank  with 
gasoline. 

Proves  Unwise  to  Race 

I  hunted  around  and  found  a  box 
that  would  fit  upside  down  over  the  tank 
for  a  seat,  cranked  the  motor,  climbed 
up  on  my  box,  and  started  for  home 
with  my  feet  sticking  through  the 
frame.  It  took  me  just  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  to  drive  27  miles  home. 
The  truck  attachment  has  solid  tires 
and  stiff  springs  and,  when  empty,  it 
doesn't  ride  like  a  touring  car,  especially 
over  rough  roads.  But  you  are  not  sup- 
posed to  race  with  it.  It  is  built  to  go 
slow  and  haul  heavy  loads.  We  have 
hauled  over  three  tons  at  one  load  with 
our  truck,  up  and  down  the  hills  men- 
tioned, without  any  difficulty,  and  on 
level  roads  we  "idle  along"  with  such  a 
load  on  two  notches  of  the  "gas"  quad* 
rant.  The  frame  is  probably  strong 
enough  to  hold  five  tons,  but  as  the  out- 
fit was  sold  to  us  as  a  ton  truck  we  know 
that  if  we  overload  we  do  so  at  our  own 
risk. 

The  bed  of  the  truck  we  made  our- 
selves, since  we  could  not  get  one  of 
the  right  dimensions  for  carrying  fruit 
and  vegetable  crates.  It  is  five  feet 
wide  and  nine  feet  long  inside,  giving  a 
good  loading  space.  The  rear  axle  is 
almost  directly  under  the  middle  of  the 
^bed,  so  the  entire  load  is  really  carried 
on  the  back  wheels. 

On  hard  roads  we  have  had  no  trouble 
at  all  hauling  all  we  cared  to  load  on, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  good  plan  to  try  to 
go  through  soft  mud  with  big  loads.  On 
one  occasion  we  had  to  go  over  two  miles 
of  new  road  that  had  never  had  enough 
rain  to  pack  it  well.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  weather  a  few  weeks  before 
had  been  alternately  freezing:  and  thaw- 
ing. We  had  a  load  of  1,000  pounds, 
and  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  the  wheels 
went  in  so  far  that  the  back  axle 
dragged  part  of  the  time.  But  we 
pulled  through  on  low  gear. 


In  the  garden  business,  as  in  any 
other  line  of  farming,  speed  counts  for 
a  good  deal.  If  you  do  your  work  well 
and  have  speed,  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
success.  Formerly  it  took  us  two  days 
to  go  27  miles  to  Webb  City  with  a 
team,  deliver  a  load  and  re±nrn.  But 
with  the  truck  we  start  at  three  o'clock 
.  in  the  morning  and  are  back  by  two  or 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  truck  has  a  speed  of  15  miles  an 
hour,  but  we  hardly  ever  run  faster 
than  10  miles.  Most  always  we  carry 
a  two-ton  load.  Learning  to  drive  a 
truck  is  just  the  reverse  of  breaking  a 
colt.  The  future  of  a  horse  is  in  the 
breaking.  He  must  be  handled  with 
care.  You  must  see  that  the  harness 
fits  right,  that  he  is  not  excited,  use 
kindness  rather  than  force,  and  give 
him  lets  of  attention. 

But  in  running  a  truck  the  driver  is 
the  one  who  has  to  be  broken  in.  He 
must  study  his  car.  I  would  suggest 
that  he  study  the  ignition  system  first. 
While  everything  comes  out  of  the  fac- 
tory in  good  shape,  there  are  little 
things  that  sometimes  get  out  of  adjust- 
ment. 

May  Have  Trouble  at  First 

If  we  understand  the  ignition  system, 
anything  that  gives  trouble  can  be  fixed 
in  just  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  two.  No 
man  should  buy  a  truck  or  car  and  not 
expect  to  have  some  trouble  with  it, 
especially  the  first  month  or  two.  A  few 
things  are  very  necessary.  See  that  you 
have  plenty  of  "gas"  and  oil.  See  that 
all  bearings  are  oiled,  that  the  grease 
cups  have  been  filled.  When  the  truek 
is  running  every  day,  go  over  it  at  the 
end  of  each  Week  and  tighten  all  loose 
nuts. 

Here  are  also  some  "dont's"  that  are 
just  as  important:  Don't  fool  with' your 
truck  when  it  is  running  properly. 
Don't  crank  with  the  spark  advanced. 
Don't  race  your  engine  too  hard  when 
it  isn't  pulling.  Don't  start  on  a  trip 
without  water  in  your  radiator,  oil  in 
your  crank  case,  "gas"  in  the  tank,  and 
some  money  in  your  pocket.  Don't  try 
to  make  other  truck  drivers  eat  your 
dust;  remember,  you  have  a  truck,  not 
a  racer.  Don't  run  fast  over  rough 
places;  use  low  gear  if  very  rough. 
Don't  coast  down  a  steep  hill  with  your 
engine  engaged;  there  is  nothing  that 
will  loosen  things  quicker  than  to  let  the 
truck  crowd  your  motor. 

Even  though  you  are  running  a  piece 
of  machinery,  use  good  horse  sense. 
Treat  your  truck  with  the  same  care 
that  you  would  give  your  best  horses 
and  you  will  have  little  trouble.  Our 
truck  does  the  work  of  three  teams  at 
half  the  expense,  and  about  one  third 
the  amount  invested. 


Radiator  Sweats 

"OOME  mornings,"  writes  a  car  owner 
»J  whose  observation  is  keen,  "I  find  a 
small  pool  of  water  under  the  radiator 
of  my  car  as  it  stands  in  the  garage. 
It  is  about  as  much  water  as  a  person 
could  hold  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Other  mornings  the  floor  is  perfectly 
dry," 

The  surest  method  of  determining 
whether  a  radiator  leaks  is  to  fill  it  to 
the  top  of  the  overflow  pipe,  then  allow 
the  car  to  stand  24  hours  and  see 
whether  the  water  level  falls.  If  so, 
there  is  a  small  leak.  But  if  not,  and 
water  drips  from  the  radiator  while  the 
car  is  standing  in  the  garage,  it  is  sim- 
ply moisture  of  condensation.  To  use  a 
simpler  expression,  the  radiator  sweats. 
The  amount  of  sweating  depends  on  the 
dampness  of  the  air  and  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
of  the  water  in  the  radiator.  Sweating 
generally  occurs  under  conditions  which 
cause  a  heavy  dew  out  of  doors. 


This  truck  performs  the  work  of  three  teams  at  half  the  expense,  and  a 

third  the  amount  invested 
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Live  Stock 


Feeding  Fall  Litters 

By  James  Blaine 

T)IGS  raised  by  a  mature  sow  get  a 
A  better  start  while  young  and  give 
greater  profits  than  the  pigs  from 
a  young,  immature  sow.  To  increase  the 
number  of  brood  sows  by  selection  from 
last  fall's  litters,  one  should  choose  the 
thrifty,  broad-chested  sows  and  leave 
out  the  narrow-chested,  pinch-bellied 
ones,  to  be  prepared  for  a  market  for  a 
convenient  season. 

Pigs  sired  by  mature  boars  are  gen- 
erally larger  and  more  thrifty  while 
young  than  those  sired  by  immature 
boars.  It  is  expected  that  the  fall  pigs 
will  be  farrowed  as  early  as  October. 
At  that  time  the  sows  with  their  pigs 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  open 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  green 
feed,  clover,  alfalfa,  rape,  or  rye.  If 
the  sows  are  fed  sloppy  feed  at  that  time 
they  will  give  a  liberal  amount  of  milk. 

When  the  pigs  are  about  three  weeks 
old  they  will  want  to  eat  more  than  the 
milk  they  can  get  from  their  mother. 
A  small  shallow  trough  should  be  placed 
where  the  sow  cannot  get  to  it.  Scald 
some  middlings,  stir  and  pour  in  some 
milk;  if  the  milk  is  sweet,  all  the  better. 
Put  into  the  feed  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  molasses.  Drive  the  little  pigs  care- 
fully over  the  trough.  They  will  get  the 
odor  from  the  molasses,  put  their  noses 
to  the  feed,  lap  it,  and  begin  to  eat. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  drive  the 
pigs  to  the  trough  again.  They  will  go 
to  the  same  place  the  next  day.  They 
should  be  fed  some  warm  feed  twice 
each  day.  If  any  feed  is  left  in  the 
trough  it  may  be  put  where  the  sow  can 
clean  it  up.  Always  feed  the  pigs  in  a 
clean  trough. 

After  feeding  the  pigs  in  this  way  for 
a  week  or  two,  coarser  feed  can  be  used, 
and  sour  or  butter  milk  in  the  place  of 
sweet  milk.  But  one  should  continue  to 
scald  the  grain  feed  and  feed  the  pigs 
while  it  is  warm.  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  feed  as  the  pigs  grow. 

Pigs  fed  in  this  manner  should  weigh 
50  pounds  at  weaning  time,  when  they 
are  about  eight  weeks  of  age.  If  the 
warm  feed  is  continued,  there  will  be  no 
check  in  the  growth  by  taking  the  sow 
away  from  them. 

Always  give  the  pigs  a  warm,  dry 
place  in  which  to  sleep.  Do  not  allow 
much  air  space  above  the  nest.  Give  an 
opportunity  for  an  abundance  of  exer- 
cise and  a  variety  of  feed.  It  is  prac- 
ticable to  push  them  to  popular  market 
weights  by  the  time  they  are  seven 
months  of  age.  The  gains  are  made 
more  cheaply  before  that  time  than  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  after  that  age. 
As  true  patriots  we  must  not  miss  plan- 
ning for  the  fall  litters,  and  when  they 
arrive  we  should  make  the  most  of  them. 


To  Have  Healthy  Hogs 

CHOLERA,  parasites,  and  pneumonia 
are  some  of  the  worst  troubles  hog 
raisers  have  to  fight  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. The  parasites,  or  worms  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  are  always  with 
the  hogs  more  or  less.  Pneumonia  may 
be  prevented  by  keeping  the  hogs  from 
taking  cold. 


Hogs  are  kept  for  years  on  the  same 
lot — generation  after  generation. — until 
the  soil  becomes  saturated  wi.th  the  dif- 
ferent parasites  and  their  eggs.  With 
such  surroundings  a  hog  is  certain  to  be 
affected.  The  animals  look  scrawny, 
and  cholera  is  blamed  for  their  condi- 
tion. 

Sanitation  is  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful hog-raising.  A  hog  lot  should  be 
plowed  frequently,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. Every  two  or  three  years  the 
lot  should  be  changed  to  a  new  location. 
A  hog  is  not  dirty  in  its  habits.  If 
given  half  a  chance  it  will  keep  clean. 

One  thing  few  persons  know  about  a 
hog:  it  requires  twice  the  breathing 
space  for  its  weight  as  a  horse  or  a  cow. 
A  hog  can  stand  only  half  the  exposure. 
Its  fat  may  seem  like  a  blanket,  but  the 
blood  is  the  heat  of  all  animals.  A  hog 
gets  chilled  easily  because  of  the  poor 
surface  circulation,  contracts  pneu- 
monia, dies,  and  cholera  is  credited  with 
another  victim. 

A  simple  remedy  for  worms  is  a  mix- 
ture of  wood  ashes,  salt,  and  air-slaked 
lime,  mixed  about  equal  parts.  It  will 
not  do  the  hogs  any  injury  if  allowed  to 
eat  all  they  wish.  This  mixture  will 
also  help  to  tone  the  system. 


Calk  Shoes  on  Draft  Horses 

IN  WINTER  weather  it  is  necessary  to 
shoe  the  draft  horse  so  as  to  prevent 
falling  and  injury  to  the  animal.  This 
is  best  done  by  using  a  calk  shoe  with  a 
heavy  toe  and  heel.  This  will  prevent 
the  horse  from  falling.  A  riding  or 
driving  horse  should  not  be  heavily 
shod.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
calks  do  not  protrude,  for  there  is  dan- 
ger of  injury  when  the  horse  is  trotting. 

The  shoes  should  be  examined  fre- 
quently to  see  if  the  calks  are  adequate 
for  the  work  the  animal  is  doing.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  shoe  the  horse  with 
heavy  calks,  speeial  attention  must  be 
given  to  setting  the  heel  calk  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  injury  to  the 
animal. 


Alfalfa  for  Sheep 

ALFALFA,  if  carefully  fed  and  pas- 
A  tured,  is  one  of  the  best  roughages 
for  sheep.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
production  of  alfalfa  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  a  more  careful  study  of  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  food  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock.  Formerly  it  was  used  primarily 
as  a  cattle  feed,  but  now  it  is  used 
as  a  feed  for  horses,  swine,  and  sheep. 

When  alfalfa  is  pastured,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  bloat.  If  the 
alfalfa  has  become  woody  or  is  mixed 
with  other  grasses  the  danger  is  some- 
what lessened.  Before  turning  the 
sheep  on  alfalfa  they  should  be  filled 
up  on  hay,  fodder,  or  other  roughage, 
and  turned  out  only  when  the  alfalfa  is 
free  from  moisture  of  any  kind. 

Sheep  should  never  be  allowed  to 
pasture  more  than  a  short  time  the  first 
day.  The  length  of  time  should  be  in- 
creased a  little  from  day  to  day  until 
the  sheep  are  accustomed  to  the  feed. 
Flockmasters  have  found  that  it  is 
never  safe  to  give  sheep  free  access  to 
an  alfalfa  pasture. 

The  amount  of  alfalfa  fed  will  always 
depend  on  the  price  and  the  amount 
available.  When  it  is  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful and  other  roughages  are  scarce,  al- 
falfa could  compose  the  entire  ration  of 
the  flock.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hay 
is  scarce  and  high  in  price,  the  ration 
could  be  made  up  of  straw,  fodder,  and 
like  roughages. 

In  experimental  trials,  averaging  100 
days  each,  alfalfa  was  compared  to 
timothy  and  prairie  hay.  The  lots  fed 
alfalfa  made  greater  gains  and  required 
less  feed  per  100  pounds  than  did  those 
fed  prairie  and  timothy  hay. 


When  alfalfa  is  cheap  it  may  compose  the  entire  ration  of  the  flock,  otherwise  the 
ration  should  be  cheap  roughage,  such  as  straw  and  fodder 
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Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


Sold  at 
Popular 
Prices 


/EjLAST/C  A7V/7" 


Crammed  Full  of  Extra  Value 
Every  Inch  of  It! 

That's  Hanes  Winter  Weight  Underwear. 
Look  at  the  big  features  in  the  illustration, 
then  balance  up  with  this: 

Hanes  is  made  form  fitting— pre-shrinking 
keeps  it  true  to  size  and  shape — its  natural 
elasticity  makes  it  "give"  with  every  move- 
ment— there's  no  itching,  ripping  or  flaring, 
just  warm  and  comfortable. 

The  answer  is  the  finest  underwear  value 
in  the  world  and  at  such  popular  prices. 

Test  it  yourself.  Ask  a  Hanes  dealer  for 
this  underwear  and  see  if  it  isn't  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  saw.  If  you  don't  know  a 
dealer,  write  us. 

Here's  the  Best  Bet  For  Your  Youngsters 

A  new  union  suit  for  boys — too  strong  and 
elastic  to  knock  out  at  the  knees  and  warm 
and  cozy  enough  for  the  coldest  days.  Wash- 
ing can't  faze  it.   Its  value  can't  be  duplicated. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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ONE 

MILLION* 
DOZEN  EGGS 
SHIPPED  TO  EUROPE 

— Reports  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. And  George  L.  Dillingham,  past 
master  of  the  New  Jersey  state  grange, 
predicts  eggs  will  go  to  $1.00  a  dozen. 

|  Cash  in  on  your  hens.  You  can  increase  laying 
and  improve  the  health  of  your  layers  with 
Sloan's  Liniment,  discreetly  mixed  with  food. 
Write  us  for  full  directions  and  convincing 
testimonials  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy 
in  epidemics  of  roup,  bumble  foot  and  other 
poultry  ailments.   Instructions  Free. 

At  all  dealers.  25c,  50c, 
$1.00. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc. 
113  W.  18th  Street 
New  York  City 


Sloan's 
Liiiimeni 


SICK  BEASTS 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary  Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  S4.80  to  S40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 
THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 
Dept.  B-3733  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia. Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


,  Wonderful  Money  Saving  U= 
>  Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles.  )3cp}er  Rod  Up'i 

Gates-Steel  Posts-Barb  Wire.  ~  • 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  FREIGHT  PAID 
All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13c 
per  rod  op.    Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  teat. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept2iE         -       -       Cleveland,  Ohio 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!jp 

Buys  the  New  Butter-  <  _ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running:, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 

per  hour.    Made  also  in  five 
larger  sizeB  op  to  No. 8  shown  1 
30  DaV^'  FfPP  Trial  Earns  Its  own  cost 

ou  ways  rrec  iridi  and  more  by  wbat 

it  saves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  " direct- from-factory"  offer. 
Boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  <™ 

2139  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


LIBERTY  LOAN 

Your  Duty  to  Subscribe 

We  offer  our  facilities  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Liberty  Loan 

without  charge  for  our  sendees. 

Denominations  from  $50  upwards. 
Cash  or  Partial  Payments. 


m  W.  L.  FLEMING,  Securities  ■ 


Race  Horse  Cured 
After  Doctors  Gave  Up 

Jacob  White  of  Cold  Water,  Miss,  writes: — 
"My  horse  is  well.  I  had  her  on  the  race  track  and  she 
didn't  lame  a  bit.  You  arethebest  doctor  I  eoer  saw.  The 
best  doctors  in  Tote  County  said  she  would  not  get  well; 
she  had  the  worst  splint  in  the  world,  but  now  she  is 
sound  again.  lean  ride  her  a  mile  in  two  minutes  and  it 
does  not  bother  her  a  bit." 

SAVE-ThVHORSE 

(Trade  Mark,  Registered) 
is  sold  with  a  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  Ringbone, 
Thoropin.SPAVIN  orShoulder.Knee.Ankle.Hoof 
or  Tendon  Disease  or  money  back-  Try  it,  no  matter 
how  stubborn  or  supposedly  incurable, — hundreds 
of  such  cases  cured  every  year  for  22  years.  Write 
for  FREE  Save-The- Horse  BOOK  that  tells  how 
to  diagnose  and  treat — also  for  copy  of  Guarantee 
and  expert  veterinary  advice — all  FREE.  Always 
keep  a  bottle  on  hand  for  emergencies. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

59  State  Street,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Savs- The- Horse  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  me  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


Butter-Making  Benefits 

By  Chas.  E.  Richardson 

is  the  advantage  in  having 

V  V  the  butter-making  branch  of 
farming  the  principal  part  of  your  busi- 
ness? And  why  do  you  think  dairying 
is  the  most  important  feature  of  agri- 
culture?" These  are  questions  that  I 
am  asked  over  and  over  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain 
why  making  butter  and  keeping  live 
stock  appeal  to  me. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  this 
matter  over  very  carefully.  I  was  try- 
ing to  decide  just  how  I  was  to  make 
the  most  out  of  my  farm  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  the  fertility  of  it. 

I  found  by  study  that  when  different 
products  of  the  farm  were  sold,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fertility  was  sold  with 
them,  about  as  follows:  One  ton  of 
wheat  contains  about  $7.75  worth  of 
fertilizing  constituents;  one  ton  of  corn, 
$6.75;  clover,  $9.07;  milk,  $2.09;  and 
butter,  50  cents'  worth. 

If  one  ton  of  clover  hay  is  sold  for 
$20,  there  is  a  loss  of  $9.07 
in  fertility,  leaving  an  actual 
return  of  only  $10.93,  out  of 
which  must  come  the  cost  of 
producing  the  hay. 

One  ton  of  butter,  if  sold 
for  30  cents  a  pound,  brings 
$600.  And  the  loss  of  50 
cents  in  fertility  leaves,  a  re- 
turn of  $599.50. 

And  so  I  could  keep  on  in- 
definitely, giving  figures  to 
show  why  butter-making  is 
profitable  financially,  com- 
pared with  selling  most  other 
farm  products. 

Then  there  are  other  im- 
portant reasons  why  butter- 
making  helps  toward  good 
farming. 

Cows  are  higher  priced 
than  ever.  Therefore  it  is 
more  important  that  the 
heifer  calves  be  raised.  Where 
'whole  milk  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, skim  milk  seems  to  be 
the  best  substitute  for  calf- 
feeding.  This  is  not  to  be 
had  where  whole  milk  is  sold 
off  the  farm.  Probably  the 
best  argument  for  making 
butter  on  the  farm  is  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  good  sup- 
ply of  sweet  skim  milk  for 
feeding  calves,  and  butter- 
milk also. 

At   five    different  experi- 
ment stations  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  raising  calves  was  as 
follows : 

On  warm  whole  milk  the  cost  per 
100-pound  gain  averaged  $7.06;  cold, 
$8.16;  hand-skimmed,  $12.09;  warm 
separator  milk,  $2.22. 

By  a  system  of  proper  rotation  and 
the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  there  is  no 
other  branch  of  farming  by  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  well  main- 
tained. About  12  tons  of  liquid  and  dry 
manure  are  produced  by  the  average 
cow  each  year.  If  that  is  valued  at  $2 
a  ton,  $24  worth  of  fertility  is  returned 
to  the  soil  each  year.  In  all  countries 
where  dairying  is  the  principal  kind  of 
farming,  the  soil  is  generally  of  high 
fertility. 


palatable  cottage  cheese.  The  domestic 
science  workers  will,  in  turn,  teach  the 
farm  women,  and  as  this  work  develops 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  surplus  of  this 
substitute  for  meat  so  it  can  be  used 
in  near-by  towns  and  cities. 

"There  are  approximately  6,000,000 
dairy  farms,  or  farms  on  which  dairy 
cows  are  kept,  in  the  United  States.  If 
every  farm  family  should  consume  one 
pound  of  cottage  cheese  per  day,  this 
would  amount  to  6,000,000  pounds  a 
day,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  get  along  with  6,000,000  pounds  less 
of  meat.  This  would  make  it  possible  to 
release  about  one  tenth  of  our  daily 
meat  consumption  for  the  use  of  the 
armies.  This  would  be  the  kind  of  food 
conservation  we  need  to  enable  us  to 
furnish  our  allies  with  -  the  food  they 
need. 

"It  is  planned  also  to  carry  this  work 
into  the  creameries  and  milk  plants.  If 
the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  incident 
to  the  manufacture  of  creamery  butter 
were  taken  care  of,  they  could  be  used  in 
making  annually  approximately  2,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  cottage  cheese,  which 
in  food  value  is  equivalent  to  a  similar 
amount  of  meat." 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Age  to  Breed  Heifers 

By  O.  A.  Choate 

I HAVE  had  a  number  of  years  of  ex-' 
perienee  in  raising  and  developing 
dairy  heifers,  and  have  found  it  best  not 
to  have  them  freshen  before  they  are 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  I  have 
had  heifers  freshen  at  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  years  old,  but  those  calv- 
ing while  young  have  been  hindered  con- 
siderably in  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  have  not  made  as  large  cows 
as  those  freshening  at  an  older  age.  i 
I  have  also  seen  heifers  which  dropped 
their  first  calf  at  a  year  and  a  half  of 
age  mature  very  satisfactorily  and  make 
splendid  cows,  but  they  took  one  to  two 
years  longer  in  maturing.  These  cases 
of  course  are  rare.  In  freshening  at 
two  and  a  half  to  three  years  of  age  the 
heifer  is  more  matured,  and  therefore 
in  condition  to  milk  much  better  than  if 
younger. 


Useful  Dairy  Arithmetic 

By  John  Coleman 

IT  IS  easy  to  find  how  much  cream  and 
butter  can  be  produced  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk,  and  everyone  who  sells 
cream  or  makes  butter  ought  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  As  an  example  take  a  cow 
giving  in  one  month  40  gallons  of  milk 
of  which  four  per  cent  is  butterf at. 
To  find  out  how  much  cream  and  how 


Cottage  Cheese  and  Meat 

By  H.  R.  Grabill 

A PLAN  to  convert  the  surplus  skim 
milk  of  dairy  farms  into  cottage 
cheese  as  a  substitute  for  meat  during 
wartime  has  been  suggested  by  experts 
of  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division.  In  discuss- 
ing this  matter,  Mr.  Helmer  Rabild, 
who  is  in  charge  of  federal  dairy  farm- 
ing investigations,  makes  the  following 
useful  suggestions: 

"One  of  the  important  items  of  the 
food  ration  for  the  armies  is  meat.  At 
the  present  time  we  consume  in  the 
United  States  about  180  pounds  of  meat 
products  per  capita  annually.  This  is 
about  50,000,000  pounds  daily.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  supply  the  armies  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  :.ieat  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  curtail  our  consumption  of  this 
product.  We  must  change  our  meat  diet 
here  at  home. 

"Cottage  cheese  is  about  equal  in  food 
value  to  meat,  and  it  is  planned  to  em- 
ploy dairy  specialists  to  work  with  do- 
mestic science  workers  in  the  various 
States  to  teach  them  how  to  make  a 


The  successful  dairyman  has  his  cows  tested  to  be  certain 
they  haven't  tuberculosis 


much  butter  can  be  produced  from  a 
month's  yield  of  milk  the  gallons  are 
first  reduced  to  pounds,  which  is  done  by 
multiplying  by  8.6.  Thus  40  gallons  of 
milk  equal  344  pounds.  In  this  milk 
there  are  13.8  pounds  of  butterfat,  or 
four  per  cent  of  the  whole.  To  find  the 
quantity  of  cream  this  milk  will  sepa- 
rate to,  the  pounds  of  butterfat  (13.8) 
are  divided  by  the  percentage  of  cream 
desired.  If  a  30  per  cent  cream  is  de- 
sired, then  13.8  is  divided  by  30,  and  the 
result  (46)  is  the  number  of  pounds  of 
30  per  cent  cream  that  can  be  obtained 
from  344  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk. 

To  find  the  amount  of  butter,  merely 
add  to  the  quantity  of  butterfat  one 
sixth  of  itself.  In  this  case  we  would 
add  to  13.8  one  sixth  of  itself,  or  2.3, 
which  would  give  16.1  pounds  of  butter 
to  be  obtained  from  344  pounds  of  four 
per  cent  milk.  The  one  sixth  is  added 
to  allow  for  the  curd  water  and  salt 
which  are  added  to  butterfat  in  making 
butter.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  16 
per  cent  overrun,  which  is  a  fair  aver- 
age for  farm-made  butter.  Expert 
creamery  butter-makers,  however,  work- 
ing with  large  quantities  of  cream  and 
modern  equipment,  frequently  secure  a 
22  per  cent  overrun. 


Parcel -Post  Perseverance 

SOME  farmers  have  the  idea  that  par- 
cel-post marketing  is  a  hoax.  They 
tried  it  for  a  month  or  two,  expecting 
great  results,  and  were  disappointed. 

We  are  all  so  inconsistent!  No  farmer 
would  expect  an  inexperienced  city  man 
to  more  than  break  even  his  first  season 
on  the  farm.  Yet  farmers  get  discour- 
aged and  give  up  when  two  or  three  lit- 
tle newspaper  advertisements  do  not 
bring  a  flood  of  orders.  Do  not  blame 
the  parcel  post  for  failure  in  such  cases. 
Blame  poor  advertising  ability;  blame 
inexperience;  blame  lack  of  persistence. 


Cream-Shipping  Problerns 

By  Mary  C.  Blue 

TEN  years  ago  few  cream  cans  were 
seen  at  the  railroad  stations,  but  now 
dozens  of  cans  may  be  seen  almost  any 
day  around  the  stations  here  in  Henry 
County,  Ohio.  The  centrifugal  cream 
separator  has  encouraged  this  method 
of  marketing  cream.  Nearly  all  farm- 
ers, even  renters  with  only  two  or  three 
cows,  have  some  kind  of  a  separator 
which  is  usually  a  good  investment. 

In  our  neighborhood,  cream  is  shipped 
to  at  least  nine  different  creameries  in 
near-by  cities  and  there  is  only  one  ob- 
jection to  this  form  of  marketing  so  far 
as  I  have  observed.  None  of  these 
creameries  grade  the  cream, 
and  farmers  also  are  opposed 
to  grading.  Consequently, 
old,  sour,  bad-smelling  and 
bad-tasting  cream  is  worth  as 
much  per  pound  of  butterfat 
as  clean,  good-flavored  cream. 
The  bad  cream  is  due  partly 
to  keeping  it  too  long,  and 
partly  to  carelessness  in 
washing  the  separator. 

The  creamery  company  to 
which  we  ship  begs,  implores, 
and  entreats  its  patrons  to 
wash  the  separator  after 
every  time  it  is  used.  Every- 
one knows  the  slime  in  a 
cream  separator  bowl  is  of- 
fensive and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  overnight  and 
remain  in  the  bowl  when  the 
morning's  milk  is  skimmed. 
Still  this  is  commonly  done. 
We  have  found  it  much  easier 
to  wash  the  separator  twice  a 
day,  since  it  washes  a  great 
deal  more  easily.  It  is  not 
economy  to  let  a  valuable  ma- 
chine like  a  separator  rust.! 
And  with  careless  treatment 
it  will  rust  sooner  or  later, 
and  usually  sooner.  i 
Another  rule  our  creamery 
asks  us  to  observe  is,  "Don't 
use  soap  on  dairy  utensils, 
and  when  they  are  clean  scald 
with  boiling  water,  not  sim- 
ply with  hot  water."  When 
we  first  sold  cream  we  kept  each  milk- 
ing by  itself  until  we  were  ready  to1 
ship.  By  this  method  we  thought  we 
could  keep  the  cream  sweet  longer.  But' 
our  creamery  company  has  proved  that 
we  were  wrong,  and  now  we  follow 
their  method.  They  advocate  that  to 
keep  the  cream  from  souring  too  fast 
it  must  be  kept  cold  and  the  new  cream 
should  be  added  to  it  twice  a  day.  To 
cool  it  we  place  the  can  in  cold  water 
immediately  after  separating,  and  stir 
thoroughly.  This  removes  the  animal 
heat,  which  is  very  essential.  ^ 
When  fresh  cream  is  added  to  the 
sour,  it  helps  to  sweeten  the  older, 
cream,  and  in  this  way  all  of  the  cream 
is  nearly  sweet  when  ready  to  be 
shipped.  But  never  mix  warm  cream 
with  cold  cream,  as  that  will  hasten 
souring.  Another  important  matter  is\ 
to  stir  the  cream  frequently  to  avoid 
lumps.  Unless  this  is  done,  how  can  a 
uniform  sample  be .  taken  for  testing, 
and  how  can  the  test  be  honest  unless 
the  sample  is  accurate?  A  sample 
which  is  not  uniform  is  more  often  the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  test  than 
intended  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
creamery. 

So  we  could  have  a  uniform  sample 
we  purchased  a  cream  stirring  rod  of 
the  kind  creameries  use.  It  has  a  broad 
lifting  surface  that  brings  the  bottom 
cream  up  and  mixes  it  with  the  top,  giv- 
ing a  fair  test. 

This  cost  us  only  30  cents  and  it  has 
probably  paid  for  itself  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  stirring  just  one  can  of 
cream.  Compare  the  lumpy,  chunky 
cream,  sour  at  the  bottom  and  sweet  on 
top,  with  a  can  of  smooth,  velvety  cream 
of  the  same  quality  throughout.  Cream 
cannot  be  stirred  with  a  spoon  or  ladle,' 
as  this  simply  stirs  the  cream  around 
and  around  in  the  can  without  mixing 
what  is  in  the  bottom  with  the  last 
emptied  into  the  can. 
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Automatic  Coal  Supply 

By  A.  L.  Roat 

"/^ITY    boarders,"    remarked  Mrs. 

Farmer,  wiping  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  "do  have  some  bright  ideas." 

Her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  eyed  her 
with  interest.  "Tell  me?"  she  asked 
pointedly. 

"Last  summer  when  that  Surch  family 
were  here,  Mr.  Surch  was  poking  round 
continually.  He  was  a  good  sort,  al- 
ways willing  to  do  an  odd  job.  Carrying 
coal,  one  morning,  he  bumped  his  head 
on  the  cellar  rafters.  You  know  they 
are  a  bit  low. 

"He  came  up-stairs  rubbing  his  bald 
head.  'Mrs.  Farmer,'  he  began  in  a 
slow  manner,  'why  don't  you  keep  the 
coal  outside  the  kitchen  door?' 
_  "  'And  have  it  soaked  with  the  spring 
rains  and  sloppy  with  the  winter  snows 
to  put  out  the  fire?'  I  inquired. 

He  just  smiled  and  walked  to  the 
kitchen  window.  'That  will  not  be  nec- 
essary if  you  build  a  coal  bin  as  I  sug- 
gest.' 

"Certainly  I  was  interested.  You 
know  yourself  it  is  a  man's  job  to  lug  a 
heavy  hod  of  coal  from  the  cellar  sev- 
eral times  a  day. 


KITCHEN 


"And  in  a  few  minutes  Surch  had 
sketched  a  drawing  of  a  coal  bin  and 
showed  it  to  me.  Of  course,  I  couldn't 
understand  it,  but  he  offered  to  build  it 
himself,  so  I  agreed  to  supply  the  lum- 
ber. He  used  old  stuff  that  was  piled 
in  the  shed. 

"What  a  help  and  drudgery  saver  it 
has  been  to  me !  All  I  have  to  do  when  I 
need  a  hod  of  eoal  is  to  lift  a  lever  and 
the  bucket  is  filled  in  a  jiffy,  with  no 
trip  to  the  cellar  and  lugging  a  heavy 
load  up  the  cellar  stairs.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  and  it  cost  only 
a  little  labor. 

"First  he  measured  and  marked  a 
square  on  the  kitchen  wall  where  the 
opening  was  to  be,  and  cut  it  through 
the  wall.  Then  he  built  a  framework 
of  3x4's  outside  the  kitchen  and  laid  a 
floor  in  the  bin  so  the  coal  would  slide 
toward  the  kitchen  from  the  back  and 
both  sides.  Then  he  boarded  up  the 
sides  and  put  a  lid  top  on  it  so  the  coal 
could  be  dumped  in  that  way.  And  the 
lever  lifts  the  door  on  the  inside  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  opening  is  raised  high 
enough  above  the  floor  so  the  coal  bucket 
will  stand  under  it. 

"When  the  lever  is  lifted  the  coal 
flows,  and  is  cut  off  by  pushing  down 
the  lever.  As  the  floor  of  the  bin  had 
to  be  several  feet  above  the  ground  out- 
side the  house  to  make  the  eoal  flow 
down-grade  into  the  kitchen,  it  left  a 
good-sized  space  where  I  store  wood, 
another  handy  convenience  for  a  busy 
housewife. 

"Mr.  Surch  told  me  the  inside  of  the 
bin  had  to  be  6x6x6%  feet  to  make  234 
cubic  feet,  which  divided  by  39,  the 
number  of  .feet  in  a  ton,  would  give 
ample  space  for  six  tons  of  coal.  Of 
course,  any  size  bin  can  be  arranged  to 
suit  the  quantity  desired  by  following 
that  same  rule/' 


Lattice  Work  for  Porches 

By  Wm.  E.  Curley 

THE  subject  of  lattice  work  for  our 
porches  has  vexed  most  of  us  at  one 
time  or  another.  If  the  lattice  is  built 
to  reach  all  the  way  to  the  ground,  it 
gets  splashed  with  earth  every  time  it 
rains  and,  what  is  more  serious,  the 
bottom  rail  soon  rots  out.  If,  however, 
it  is  built  to  clear  the  ground  the  chick- 
ens crawl  under  the  porch. 

To  give  a  real  finish  to  your  porch,  as 
well  as  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  lattice, 
a  very  thin  concrete  base  or  curb  should 
be  put  between  the  porch  piers.  This 
wall  should  be  not  less  than  three  inches 
and  not  more  than  six  inches  above  the 
grade  line.  A  convenient  width  is  about 
four  inches.  Its  foundation  should, 
however,  go  below  the  frost  line  and 


may  be  either  of  concrete  the  same 
thickness  as  the  wall  itself,  or  may  be 
a  so-called  dry-wall  foundation.  The 
latter  will  be  cheaper  than  concrete  if 
stones  are  plentiful.  Simply  dig  a  nar- 
row treneh  between  the  porch  piers  and 
fill  it  up  with  stones  well  rammed.  Set 
the  forms  and  pour  the  concrete  directly 
on  the  stone  foundation.  This  little  con- 
crete curb  adds  wonderfully  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  porch.  The  lattice  frame 
is  built  to  rest  directly  on  this  base. 

I  have  in  mind  one  very  nice  country 
house  that  was  built  on  ground  subject 
to  washing.  As  dirt  for  grading  pur- 
poses was  scarce,  the  lawn  was  graded 
up  to,  but  not  under,  the  porch.  As  time 
went  on,  the  lattice  which  had  originally 
been  built  to  reach  down  to  the  grade 
line  seemed  to  shrink.  Little  by  little 
the  grade  line  settled  as  the  earth  gradu- 
ally worked  back  under  the  porch.  Fi- 
nally the  little  concrete  wall  described 
above  was  put  in  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lattice  and  the  trouble 
stopped. 

The  old  diagonally  slatted  lattice  is 
being  replaced  by  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal strips,  and  no  longer  is  it  neces- 
sary to  smooth  laths  for  lattice  strips. 
These  can  now  be  bought,  already 
dressed,  in  long  lengths  from  any  lum- 
ber yard  or  dealer  in  millwork.  This 
vertical  and  horizontal  method  of  strip- 
ping makes  a  lattice  much  more  at- 
tractive than  the  old  diagonal  lath  con- 
struction. 


Gravity  Cistern 

By  H.  W.  Weisgerber 

THE  above-ground  cistern  shown  in 
picture  is  built  of  three-inch-thick 
silo  and  cistern  blocks  of  concrete 
strengthened  with  iron  hoops  as  shown. 
It  rests  on  a  solid  concrete  foundation. 
Before  winter  the  owner  banks  it  up  for 
about  three  feet  to  prevent  the  water 
from  freezing.  Such  protection  here  in 
Ohio  seems  to  furnish  enough  latent 
heat  to  prevent  hard  freezing. 

The  dimensions  are  12  feet  high  by  6 
feet  in  diameter,  inside  measurements. 
The  capacity  is  74  barrels.  The  firm 
that  furnished  the  blocks  put  it  up  at  a 
total  cost  of  $72.  The  owner  bought 
the  roofing  material  and  put  it  on  him- 
self for  $12.  He  also  dug  the  trench 
and  laid  the  pipe  to  the  barn  and  piped 
the  house.  As  the  cistern  is  above 
ground,  the  water  flows  to  the  various 
faucets  by  gravity.  No  pumping  is  re- 
quired. 


This  cistern,  made  of  concrete  blocks 
three  inches  thick,  supplies  water  by 
gravity  to  house  and  barn 

The  cistern  is  not  quite  as  close  to  the 
main  part  of  the  house  as  it  looks  to  be 
in  the  picture,  and  ten  rods  would  have 
answered  as  well,  but  here  it  is  shel- 
tered by  the  house  and  a  row  of  trees 
from  the  cold  winds. 


Notching  Floor  Joists 

By  William  F.  Miller 

IT  IS  the  custom  in  some  localities  to 
notch  the  floor  at  the  centers  for  gas 
pipes  or  conduits  for  electric  wiring. 
That  should  not  be  done,  as  it  weakens 
the  joists.  Frequently  the  floor  sags  in 
the  middle  and  causes  the  plaster:  be- 
neath to  crack. 

The  saving  in  cost  of  that  method 
over  the  correct  way  to  run  the  pipes  or 
conduits  is  poor  economy,  considering 
the  damage  which  might  follow. 

The  proper  way  to  lay  pipes  on  the 
floor  beams  is  to  notch  the  joists  parallel 
to  the  walls  and  not  over  twelve  inches 
from  where  they  rest  on  their  bearings. 
Then  extend  the  pipes  from  those  points 
to  the  required  locations  in  the  spaces 
between  the  joists. 

The  beams  used  for  floors  are  very 
rarely  stronger  than  is  just  necessary. 
If  they  are  cut  in  the  center  they  become 
too  weak  by  exactly  the  depth  of  the 
notches.  Cutting  them  close  to  the  bear- 
ings does  not  destroy  the  strength.  It 
is  in  the  center  where  they  are  affected 
most. 


Feel  the  Weight  of 
Fleece-lined  Hosiery 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  Durable-DURHAM  fleece- 
lined.  Notice  how  much  heavier  it  is  than  most  fleece- 
lined  hosiery  selling  for  25  cents  a  pair.  Put  your  hand 
inside  and  feel  haw  fluffy  and  warm  the  lining  is. 
Durable -Durham  Fleece-lined  Hosiery  is  "full  of 
warmth  and  full  of  wear." 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

Is  Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Besides  the  fleece-lined  there  are  weights  and  styles  for  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  for  work,  play  or  dress.  Durable-BURHAM  Hosiery 
cuts  down  darning  work  and  expense.  You'll  like  the  way  the 
heels,  soles  and  toes  are  strongly  reinforced ;  the  full-length  legs ; 
the  wide  elastic  tops  that  can't  be  pulled  off  or  torn  by  garters ;  the 
anti-run  stitch;  the  smooth,  seamless  and  even  feet  and  toes; 
the  ankles  thatfitsnugly  withotrtwrinkles ;  and  the  way  the  famous 
Durham  dyes  are  fast— colors  will  not  fade  or  turn  green  from 
wearing  or  washing.  Quality  is  uniform  throughout  Durable- 
Durham  Hosiery  is  made  in  all  weights  for  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  sells  for  15,  19,  25  and  35  cents. 

Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  for  everybody  in  the  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  women's  and  men's  35c 

silk-mercerized  hosiery  with  the  patented  anti-run  stitch. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  in 
10  hours.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.E  12, showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ABSOBBINE 

■«Ht.,  -. .  -  -:-f  RAB'f  m  AM  r'e'g:u:s:  firbtit- 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments,  or 
Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  in- 
structions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


OUAWAKEROSENE  FNGINES 


Latest  desien.  Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
f  Massive.  Btmttodohard, heavy  work— togivelasting 
service.  _Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.  PuIIb  25  to  50%  more 
H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months*  trial.  Easy  terms.  Sizes 
IK  to  22  H-P.  10- Year 
p  Guarantee.  Book 

f  reo — postal  gets  it.    ^^Tatt  \ 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  \\,nQf\ 
I  KingSi.,      fittawa,  Kans,    \*VW  V 


KITSELMAN  FUN CE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized — astrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
[  sisting  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
*  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
-inch  Hog  Fence  -24j£c  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence- SSXc  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -37>£e  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 
I  Our  Dig  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
Sand  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lavm  Fenee  at 
\  money-saving  prices.  It's  free.  "Write  for  it  today, 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271^Wuncie,  And 


fhis  Caff  Pays 
Five  Times 


Feed  Cost 


IS 

throwing  away  good  money — costs  you 
from  $30  to  $40  to  bring  the  animal  to 
five  months  old.    Sucrene  Calf  Meal  saves  you 
from  $25  to  $30  in  feed  cost — enables  you  to  sell 
or  use  nearly  all  the  cow's  milk.    The  calf 
thrives  better,  grows  faster,  with  less  chance  of  set- 
back or  sickness.    Let  us  tell  you  why. 

e  Calf  Mea! 

The  Most  Perfect  Calf  Food  Science  Can  Produce 

It  is  unlike  any  other  calf  meal  on  the  market.  Contains  ingredients  not 
found  in  any  other,  but  which  the  calf  must  have  for  health  and  gTowth. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  is  the  mo3t  perfect  substitute  for  whole  milk  on  the  market  be- 
cause it  contains  6oluble  blood  flour,  a  strong  protein  food  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  bowel  correctives — prevents  scours;  bone  meal,  which  builds  up  big, 
strong  frames;  soluble  starch  and  malt  flour,  which  supply  the  necessary  sugar,  in 
the  most  digestible  form — now  generally  prescribed  by  physicians  for  human  babies 
in  preference  to  milk  sugar;  dried  skim  milk,  which  contributes  the  rare  and  myster- 
ious life-giving  material  known  as  "vitamine,"  absolutely  necessary  to  the  young 
animal's  full  development. 

The  foregoing  ingredients,  with  com  feed  meal,  linseed  meal  and  flour 
middlings,  constitute  a  complete  food  for  the  young  calf.  Its  quality  never 
varies,  as  does  that  of  cow's  milk,  therefore  insuring  the  steady  healthy 
growth  of  the  calf. 

Sucrene  Calf  Meal  can  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes.    Full  feeding  directions  in  every  sack. 

Order  a  trial  sack  from  your  dealer.  You  will 
find  it  the  best  feed  investment  you  ever  made. 
If  he  does  not  handle  Sucrene  Calf  Meal  write 
us  his  name  and  we  will  see  thaty  ou  are  supplied. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book  on  Calf  Raising. 
Contains  reliable  information  on  every  phase  of 
the  subject.    Will  save  you  money  and  trouble. 

American  Milling  Company 

Dept.  32  Peoria,  Illinois 

<  16  Years  America's  Leading 
Mixed  Feed  Specialists) 


Please  send  me  Free  Book  on  Calf 
Raising,  also  illustrated  literature  on 
feeds  checked  below.  (32) 

□  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
O  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

D  Amco  Fat  Maker  fox  steers 
D  Amco  Dairy  Feed 

My  dealer's  name    

p.  o.     Stale  

My  name  -  —  

o  ;  „  .State  
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Bigger  Market  Than  Ever! 

Aviators,  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Need  Fur  Protection 

Ship  furs  to  Becker  and  all  the  FULL 
CASH  highest  market  price  conies  right 
back  to  you  by  return  mail. 

No  deductions.  No  commissions.  No  trans- 
portation charges!  Most  liberal  gradings. 
We  treat  you  RIGHT,  as  more  than  50,000 
trappers  know.  First  to  issue  Classified  Price 
Lists,  which  keep  you  fully  informed.  Mailed 
you  regularly,  free. 

If  requested  we  keep  your  furs  separate  and 
submit  valuation.  Satisfaction-  guaranteed, 
or  no  sale.  We  need  furs  quick.  Rush  your 
shipments.  We  have  31,000,000  to  buy  them 
•  with.    Let's  get  acquainted  for  good. 

Becker  Bros.  &  Co. 

CHICAGO.  Dept.  18,  416  N.  Dearborn  Street 
NEW  YORE,  Dept.  18.  129  W.  29th  Street 
NEW  ORLEANS,  Dept.  18,  200  Decatur  Street 

Good  as  a  Government  Bond 
What  We  Promise,  We  Do 


1(1(1  ENVELOPES  OR  NOTE  HEADS,  6x91  in.,  with  name. 
I  UU  business  and  address,  65c,  first  or  second  zone;  3d 
zone.  70c.     J.  C.  LINS,  140  Cedar  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


GIVEN—  GENUINE  EASTMAN  PREMO 

FILM  PACK  CAMERA,  Size  2«x3J4,  for  sell- 
ins  25  Art  and  Religious  pictures,  or  25  pkgs.  post 
cards  at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice.  Sent  prepaid. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.,     -     Dept.  1520  .     -  CHICAGO 


T"\*-a     'W-ailw*    Rlf  and  d°  it  now,  it  will 

i  our  xjil  pay  you_  Plant  some 

trees  this  Fall,  we  have  all  the  best  kinds  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue,  also  name  of  your  neighbor 
that  may  need  some.  ERNST  NURSERIES,  Eaton,  0.,  Box  15 

PHONOGRAPH 

Wonderful,  Clear  Tone,  plays 
all  makes  disc  records.  Machine 
and  record  free  for  Belling  20  art  and 
relifrioua  pictures  or  20  pkgs.  post- 
cards at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice. 

GATES  MFG.  CO.,  OobU  1220,  CHICAGO 

.c^&fe  TRAPPERS!  S.^^cSW 

Jl&WG&aB^*  lus..  tells  how  to  trap  fox,  muskrat,  skunk, 

V^^fct  IV  wolf,  mink,  etc.;  water,  den,  snow,  log, 
m  blindsets,  etc..  how  to  fasten  traps,  stretch 
furs,  make  deadfalls,  snares.  Fur  News,  big  illus.  maga- 
zine, tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping,  hunting,  woodcraft, 
fishing,  fur  farming,  roots,  herbs:  lots  of  good  stories.  Send 

10c.  coin  for  copy  of  *  'Trapcraf t' '  and  sample  copy  of  magazine. 

FUR  NEWS,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  603 


Ifyoulive  in  the  country  or  town 
UDder  10,000  you  can  get  this 
new.  1918  OVERLAND 
without  cost,  as  a  reward  for  a 
fewweeks*  spare  time  work  in  your 
r^S^own community.  Don'tbuy anauto 
<3££-EARN  ONE.  Many  machines 
ave  already  been  given  away.  Write 
today  for  my  easy  plan. 
M.  D.  Blatter.  Mgr..  Dept.  K,    Omaha,  Neb. 


Ship 
Your 

RAW 


FURS 


to  us  and  increase  your  profits. 

The  fairness  of  our  grading  guarantees  satisfaction.  Thou- 
sands of  satisfied  shippers  prove  it.    We  pay  express  and 
postage  and  make  prompt  returns.   Send  for  price  list. 
L.  RABINOWITZ,  121  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 


(Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  market 
affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt  remit- 
tance guaranteed.  Send  for  Fur  Price  List. 


7\ 


IDE  S 


(Our  hide  department  quotes  highest  market  ^ 
prices  for  beef  hides,  horse  hides,  calf  skins.  1 
etc  Send  for  Hide  Quotations.  M 


David Blu stein  &Bro. 

IE3  West  27£  St  New  York 


Big  Fur  Years 

Get  this  free  book;  tells 

how  you  can  make  fur  profits 
in  trapping.  Tells  how  to  trap. 
Shows  all  good  furs  in  beautiful, 
natural  colors.  Gives  game  laws, 
prices  on  steel  traps,  smokers,  etc. 

Remember,  the  largest  fur  house  in  the  world 
needs  your  furs.  We  pay  cash.  Price  list  on 
Raccoon,  Muskrat,  Skunk,  Opossum,  Fox  and 
other  Furs  free.  Most  money  every  year  to 
trappers  made  us  biggest,  free.  This  big  vol- 
ume'— three  books  in  one.  Write  for  it  [2693] 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
130  Funsten  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BBS 


Success  with'  Sweet  Clover 

By  J.  H.  McKenney 

MANY  persons  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  know  more  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  sweet  clover.  Its  growth  on 
a  small  scale,  by  way  of^,  experiment,  has 
become  quite  common,  but  to  find  a  man 
who  may  be  regarded  as  a'  pioneer  in 
handling  the  crop  is  not  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter. 

Such  a  one,  however,  is  Wm.  Linton 
of  Aurora,  Ontario.  This  legume  has 
become  so  popular  with  Mr.  Linton  that 
he  has  stopped  growing  alfalfa  because, 
as  he  says,  "I  have  found  something 
better,  and  that  something  is  sweet 
clover."  On  account  of  its  prolonged 
blooming  season — from  June  until  frost 
in  the  fall — it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
plant  might  make  an  ideal  bee  pasture. 
Accordingly,  a  quantity  of  seed  was 
sown  in  the  cattle  pasture.  When  the 
bee  feed  began  to  come  up,  the  stock 
left  the  fresh  grass  and  turned  to  the 
sweet  clover.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  so  fond  of  it  the  plants 
never  got  a  chance  to  flower. 

The  next  year  a  13-acre 
field  was  prepared  and  sown 
to  sweet  clover.  As  a  demand 
for  the  seed  was  springing 
up,  Mr.  Linton  had  no  trouble 
in  disposing  '  of  his  crop  of 
seed  for  $2,000.  The  follow- 
ing year  25  acres  were  sown 
and  the  seed  bought  by  more 
than  500  customers,  repre- 
senting every  province  but 
one  in  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Linton  finds  that  the 
best  time  for  seeding  is  in  the 
spring,  and  preferably  on  fall 
wheat  or  rye.  If  sown  with 
barley  or  oats  as  a  nurse  crop, 
do  so  as  early  as  possible. 
He  emphasized  the  wisdom  of 
sowing  not  more  than  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  seed 
grain  to  the  acre  in  such 
cases,  as  it  is  -useless  to  ex- 
pect a  full  crop  of  grain  and 
a  first-class  catch  of  clover  at 
the  same  time.  Sown  in  the 
spring  without  a  nurse  crop 
it  will  grow  throughout  the 
season  and  can  be  pastured  in 
the  fall,  or  a  crop  may  be  cut 
in  September  or  October. 

Last  year  Mr.  Linton  sowed 
sweet-clover  seed  in  six  acres 
of  corn  after  the  last  cultiva- 
tion,   which    made    a  good 
stands    He  advocates  a  com- 
pact seed  bed  as  an  essential  for  suc- 
cess with  this  crop.    Sowing  on  fresh- 
plowed  land  generally  results  in  failure. 
It  invariably  does  well  on  corn  ground 
if  not  cultivated  too  deep  in  the  spring. 
It  can  be  sown  broadcast  or  with  a  drill 
at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  15  pounds  to 
the  acre  if  to  be  used  for  seed  or  pas- 
ture; if  for  hay,  however,  he  advises 
that  the  amount  per  acre  be  increased  to 
20  pounds. 

The  Reason  for  Failures 

The  majority  of  failures  with  sweet 
clover  are  due  to  not  properly  under- 
standing its  habits.    For  instance,  it 


is  done  with  an  ordinary  grain  separa- 
tor, after  which  it  is  put  through  the 
regular  huller  or  clover  mill. 

Briefly,  the  plan  followed  is  to  cut  the 
nurse  crop  at  the  usual  time,  then  pas- 
ture the  clover  until  late  in  October. 
The  next  year  two  cuttings  are  taken, 
one  for  hay  and  one  for  seed.  The  after- 
math is  then  allowed  to  grow  up  and  is 
plowed  under. 

This  grower  is  enthusiastic  over  sweet 
clover  as  a  green  manure.  Two  years 
ago  half  a  field  was  sown  with  this 
clover  and  oats.  The  other  half  was  put 
into  oats  only.  After  the  crop  was  har- 
vested the  clover  was  allowed  to  grow 
up,  and  was  plowed  under  in  the  fall. 
The  same  grain  was  sown  the  next  year 
over  the  whole  field,  but  where  the 
legume  had  been  plowed  under,  the  oats 
were  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  higher. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  particular  as  to 
soils  and  thrives  equally  well  on  heavy 
clay  or  blow  sand.  It  is  an  easy  starter,  a 
prolific  grower,  and  an  abundant  seeder. 
It  defies  drought,  will  thrive  on  wet 
lands,  and  grows  in  a  very  wide  range 
of  climates.  There  is  one  thing  that  it 
must  have,  however,  and  that  is  lime. 
It  will  pay  to  test  your  soil  for  sourness. 
Lime  corrects  acidity. 

Making  Sorghum 

By  Gertrude  Shockey 

YEARS  ago  the  skilled  sorghum- 
maker's  work  was  considered  an  art, 
and  quite  readily  took  rank  with  cab- 
inet-makers, cobblers,  etc.,  in  many 
rural  communities.  A  hillside  was  gen- 
erally chosen  for  the  location  of  the 
mill.     The   equipment  generally  con- 


Here  sweet  clover  is  growing  profusely  on  a  steep 
alongside  of  a  public  road 


sisted  of  a  good  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fuel  and  pans  for 
the  boiling  of  the  liquid.  The  cane  was 
ground  by  horse  power.  The  changing 
of  the  pans  and  continuous  stirring  of 
this  boiling  liquid,  until  the  proper- 
stage  for  good  molasses  was  reached, 
was  a  tedious,  painstaking  task,  requir- 
ing constant  attention. 

Usually  the  furnace  was  several  feet 
away  from  the  mill,  which  was  always 
from  4  to  6  feet  higher  than  the  fur- 
nace, which  gave  a  sufficient  fall  to  run 
the  juice  through  a  leaden  pipe  to  the 
vats. 

From  600  to  1,000  gallons  could  be 
made  in  a  season,  and  usually  two  fifths 
does  not  sprout  from  the  roots  like  al-   was  taken  for  toll,  and  as  the  sales  were 


Potato  Flour  a  National  Asset 

By  Robert  R.  Rutland 

"DLEASE  give  me  25  pounds  of  sweet- 
ie potato  flour."  If  the  grocers  were 
able  to  fill  such  a  request  from  the 
housewives  of  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  what  would  it  mean  to  the 
farmers  who  grow  sweet  potatoes?  It 
might  mean  that  the  rather  large  per- 
centage of  sweet  potatoes  which  are 
wasted  annually  would  be  conserved  and 
turned  into  flour,  that  the  millions  of 
bushels  produced  yearly  would  find  a 
more  profitable  market  by  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  list  of  semi-perishables 
to  that  of  easily  stored  commodities, 
that  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  crop 
would  be  greatly  expanded,  and  that 
another  product  would  be  added  to  the 
nation's  dietary  which  would  vie  with 
wheat  and  corn  for  popularity. 

All  of  this  may  Be"  within  the  realm 
of  the  possible.  Sweet-potato  flour  has 
been  made  recently  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  slicing,  drying,  and  pass- 
ing sweet  potatoes  through  a  grinder. 
The  resulting  flour  or  meal  has  been 
mixed  with  wheat  flour  and  tested  in 
recipes  calling  for  wheat  flour  alone  or 
wheat  and  corn,  and  the  results,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  sampled  them,  were 
satisfactory. 

A  nutritious  and  very  palatable 
bread  was  made  by  substituting  sweet- 
potato  flour  for  about  half  of  the 
wheat  flour  ordinarily  used,  and  in  cakes 
and  cookies  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
the  sweet-potato  flour  was  substituted. 
The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
also  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  studying  the  possibilities 
of  sweet-potato  flour  and 
other  dried  sweet-potato  prod- 
ucts. 

The  acreage  of  sweet  pota- 
toes— about  775,000  acres — 
could  be  expanded  greatly  and 
without  much  effort.  "Sweets" 
are  not  an  exacting  crop  in 
regard  to  the  type  of  soil  in 
which  they  thrive,  and  the 
price  of  seed  is  almost  nor- 
mal compared  with  that  fre- 
quently paid  for  Irish  pota- 
toes. 

The  yield  from  this  year's 
large  acreage  should  be  uti- 
lized fully.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  is  frequently 
lost  through  inadequate  or 
improper  storage  facilities. 
Further  waste  occurs  through 
the  impossibility  of  market- 
ing the  small  or  undersized 
tubers,  and  through  over- 
stocked markets.  The  Food 
Administration  may  be  able 
to  overcome  these  troubles. 

If   suitable   drying  appa- 
ratus were  available  either  to 
individual  farmers  or  to  the 
community,  not  only  would  it 
be  possible  to  save  the  small 
potatoes,  but  the  larger  ones 
could  also  be  turned  into  a 
desiccated  form  in  which  they 
could    be    preserved  easily, 
transported  at  a  smaller  cost, 
and  sold  on  a  wider  market.    The  need 
to  conserve  wheat  is  now  concentrating 
attention  on  the  value  of  potato  flour. 


cliff 


falfa,  but  from  the  stem,  therefore  it 
should  not  be  cUt  close  to  the  ground. 
It  should  be  cut  the  second  year  about 
the  time  it  begins  to  form  bloom  buds. 
Being  a  very  succulent  plant,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  the  other  clovers. 
To  get  the  maximum  value  out  of  it  for 
feeding,  care  must  be  used  in  properly 
curing  it.  Mr.  Linton's  plan  is  to  let  it 
wilt,  then  rake  into  windrows,  left  thus 
for  a  day,  after  which  it  is  put  into 
cocks  to  cure.  If  allowed  to  become  too 
dry  the  leaves  become  very  brittle  and 
much  of  the  best  is  lost  in  the  hauling. 
Neither  should  it  be  allowed  to  reach  the 
woody  stage  before  cutting,  or  its  feed- 
ing value  is  seriously  impaired.  Prop- 
erly cured,  he  declares  that  his  stock 
will  eat  it  as  readily  as  alfalfa  hay. 

The  second  crop  Mr.  Linton  usually 
saves  for  seed.  In  harvesting  it  he 
first  utilized  the  grain  binder,  but  now 
finds  the  old  self -rake  reaper  to  be  more 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  seed 
crop  is  cut  when  about  10  or  12  inches 
high,  so  that  the  cut  clover  lies  on  top 
of  the  stubble.  Should  it  rain,  the  crop 
soon  dries  out — an  important  considera- 
tion. In  hauling  he  uses  a  canvas  to 
cover  the  wagon  box,  carefully  loading 
so  as  to  save  all  the  seed.   The  threshing 


good  the  profit  from  the  work  was  no 
small  item. 

But  in  our  more  modern  times,  when 
we  must  count  the  high  cost  of  living, 
power,  and  labor,  the  old-fashioned 
horse-  or  mule-power  press,  with  its 
equipment,  has  been  pushed  almost  out 
of  business  and  replaced  by  modern 
equipment  and  manufacture.  Such  a 
plant  can  produce  several  thousand  gal- 
lons of  molasses  yearly,  with  an  in- 
crease to  one  third  for  toll  and  selling 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  gallon  compared 
to  30  to  40  cents  of  earlier  days. 

Neither  does  each  have  to  wait  his 
"turn"  as  of  old,  for  ordinary  cane  is 
supposed  to  produce  12  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses per  ton,  so  all  he  has  to  do  is 
weigh  his  load,  deduct  the  weight  of  his 
wagon,  and  return  home  with  his  mo- 
lasses in  a  short  time — a  thing  unheard 
of  then.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  old  sor- 
ghum-makers are  left  to  ply  their  craft. 
Still  less  do  we  hear  of  the  many  happy 
times  had  on  winter  evenings  when  the 
young  people  for  miles  around  would 
gather  and  boil  molasses  until  it  would 
"spin  a  thread,"  then  gleefully  pull  it 
to  a  rich,  creamy-white,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  pure  frosty  air  without, 
immediately  became  brittle  candy. 


The  Fall  Seed  Bed 

FALL  plowing  for  corn,  milo,  kafir, 
and  other  sorghums  leaves  a  rough 
soil  surface  which  permits  a  rapid  ab- 
sorption of  moisture,  and  snow  is  held 
more  readily  than  on  a  smooth  surface. 

Soil  with  a  rough,  broken  surface  is 
not  so  likely  to  blow  in  the  early  spring 
months  as  one  which  has  become  smooth 
and  compact.  The  action  of  the  freezing 
and  the  thawing  on  the  clods  during  the 
winter  months  has  a  beneficial  effect. 
They  break  up  into  small  clods  or  gran- 
ules, and  a  desirable  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  thus  produced. 

The  weathering  of  the  soil  also  helps 
to  liberate  plant  foods  for  the  use  of 
crops  in  spring.  Fields  that  have  a 
heavy  growth  of  weeds  or  straw  or  fod- 
der should  be  plowed  in  the  fall.  The 
organic  matter  turned  under  will  decay 
more  rapidly  during  the  winter  months 
because  of  the  soil  moisture  then.  This 
increases  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
incorporated  in  the  soil.  There  is  also 
an  increase  in  the  available  nitrogen. 

For  land  that  is  to  be  planted  in  corn  ! 
the  next  year,  deeper  plowing  is  recom-  1 
mended  than  for  small  grains. 

Fall  plowing  is  an  aid  in  the  economi- 
cal distribution  of  farm  labor.  In  States 
where  they  have  the  late,  mild  falls, 
after  the  fall  wheat  seeding  and  corn 
picking  are  done,  the  farmer  has  the 
glorious  Indian  summer  for  fall  plow- 
ing. His  horses  are  in  good  condition 
and  he  can  do  much  plowing  and  have 
this  work  out  of  the  way  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  spring. 

This  enables  earlier  seeding  in  the 
spring,  and  facilitates  spring  work  all 
around.  It  saves  overworking  the 
horses  and  men  to  catch  up  with  the 
rush  of  the  spring  seeding. 
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Poultry-Raising 


Hen's  Three-Year  Board  Bill 

By  F.  W.  Orr 

THESE  days,  knowing  the  hen's  exact 
board  bill  is  next  in  importance  to 
knowing  her  exact  production  of  eggs  in 
a  given  length  of  time.  Some  testing 
work  carried  on  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  with  a  flock  of  24  Leghorn  hens 
for  three  years  has  furnished  valuable 
data  on  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by 
a  flock  of  layers  when  kept  until  three 
years  old,  and  no  less  important  is  the 
number  of  eggs  these  henfe  laid  during 
the  three  years  of  their  lives. 

This  flock  of  Leghorns  was  fed  a 
fairly  well-balanced  ration  of  mixed 
grains  and  dry  mash  containing  meat 
scraps,  also  green  feed,  shell,  and  grit. 
The  hens  consumed  an  average  of  174  ^ 
pounds  of  grain  and  mash  during  the 
three  years,  from  November  24,  1912, 
to  October  6,  1915,  which  during  that 
period  cost  $2.27  per  hen.  The  hens 
laid  an  average  of  351  eggs  each,  or  117 
eggs  per  hen  each  year,  and  yielded  a 
total  profit  of  $4.18  per  hen.  The  feed 
cost  of  the  eggs  was  7%  cents  a  dozen. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  there  were  17 
of  the  hens  still  alive,  the  mortality  hav- 
ing been  29  per  cent. 

If  we  triple  the  feed  cost  per  hen  to 
approximate  present  feed  prices,  and 
make  the  average  price  of  eggs  35  cents 
a  dozen,  hens  of  same  average  quality 
would  return  an  annual  profit  above 
feed  cost  of  better  than  $1  each  for 
three  laying  years.  On  the  same  basis, 
1,000  hens  would  return  the  poultryman 
a  fair  living  above  expense  of  invest- 
ment, depreciation,  interest,  etc. 


Chicken  Hospital  Record 

By  M.  B.  Howard 

EVIDENCE  that  skillful  doctoring  of 
poultry  has  made  rapid  advance  of 
late  is  shown  by  the  hospital  record  of 
10  hens  in  a  laying  contest  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri.  Ten  ailing  hens  that 
received  hospital  treatment  for  colds, 
canker,  roup,  etc.,  were  each  in  the 
hospital  an  average  of  twenty-six  days. 
After  recovering  and  leaving  the  hos- 
pital, these  10  hens  laid  an  average  of 
119  eggs  each  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  or  over  $3  worth  of  eggs  per 
hen  at  average  summer  and  fall  prices. 
Many  consider  a  hen  not  worth  doctor- 
ing, but  heavy  laying  stock  is  worth 
medical  attention.  But  the  hen  that  has 
once  been  ailing  should  be  so  marked 
that  she  will  never  be  used  in  the  breed- 
ing pen. 

Birds  that  have  had  a  serious  attack 
of  disease  may  show  no  indications  of 
weakened  vitality  after  recovery.  Nev- 
ertheless, breeding  stock  having  under- 
gone roup,  liver  troubles,  and  similar 
serious  diseases  cannot  transmit  as  full 
vigor  to  their  progeny. 


Rats  Kill  160  Chicks 

By  Charles  Reader 

AFTER  a  Franklin  County  (Massa- 
-iV chusetts)  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
failed  to  discover  chicken  thieves  that 
were  decimating  the  flock  of  a  Bay  State 
poultryman,  the  owner  traced  the  ma- 


rauders to  their  lair  and  found  the 
partly  eaten  bodies  of  160  of  his  prize 
chicks  in  and  about  the  den  of  a  family 
of  rats.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  say  that 
he  was  able  to  destroy  the  rat  family 
that  was  making  trouble  for  him. 

Now  that  the  expense  of  poultry- 
feeding  has  increased  to  the  present  ex- 
orbitant cost,  it  is  high  time  that  poul- 
trymen  and  farmers  generally  should 
co-operate  to  put  the  rat  robbers  perma- 
nently out  of  business.  This  will  not  be 
accomplished  until  solid  concrete  foun- 
dations are  placed  under  all  farm  build- 
ings, and  no  harbors  in  the  way  of  old 
rubbish,  rock  piles,  lumber  piles,  and  the 
like  are  allowed  to  remain.  The  needed 
lumber  piles  should  be  so  constructed 
that  there  will  be  no  hiding  places  un- 
der them.  The  rat  feels  secure  only 
when  his  lair  can  be  made  under  build- 
ings and  similarly  secure  strongholds. 


Overhead  Poultry  Carrier 

By  J.  T.  Raymond 

AN  OVEEHEAD  carrier  is  a  handy, 
/».  profitable  apparatus  in  long  poultry 
houses,  and  its  use  is  increasing.  I  re- 
cently visited  one  large  Eastern  poultry 
farm  which  has  in  use  a  carrier  that  is 
giving  good  satisfaction.  At  one  end  of 
the  house  is  a  store-room  for  grain  and 
other  supplies,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
20-ton  capacity  concrete  manure  pit. 
The  carrier  is  suspended  from  a  trolley 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  each 
pen.  This  carrier  is  not  only  used  in 
grain-feeding  and  when  filling  the  mash 
hoppers,  but  also  in  taking  out  and  in- 
troducing litter. 


Important  Contest  Figures 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THE  laying  contest  being  conducted 
by  the  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash- 
ington, is  bringing  to  light  some  highly 
important  and  interesting  points.  The 
records  of  this  contest  not  only  show 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  hen  and 
pen  of  layers  during  each  month  of  the 
contest  year,  but  also  the  quantity  of 
feed  eaten,  its  cost,  value  of  the  litter 
used,  cost  per  dozen  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
pen,  also  the  actual  profit  made  by  each 
pen  and  the  average  comparative  profit 
made  per  hen  of  the  six  most  popular 
breeds. 

These  comparisons,  here  given,  show 
that  the  right  kind  of  hens  were  pay- 
ing a  good  profit  even  in  midsummer: 


Breed 


S 
o 


S 


No.  of  hens  in 
contest    406 

Average  feed 
eaten  per  hen 
in  June  ( lb  )  . 

Average  cost  of 
feed  eaten  per 
hen  in  June 
(cent:)   19.3 

Average  number 
eggs  laid  per 
hen  in  June.  .  13.4 

Average  cost  per 
doz.  eggs  per 
hen  in  June 
(cents)   17.6 

Average  profit 
per  hen  in 
June  (cents). 20.4 
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115  113  97  42  20 
1    8.7    8.5    9.2    8.8  10.7 

20.7  20.1  21.3  21.0  23.0 
11.0    9.4  13.4    9.0  15.4 

22.9  26.4  19.9  29.1  17.9 
12.0    7.5  18.0    5.1  23.2 


Farm  flocks  of  200  hens  each  of  these 
different  breeds,  laying  as  well  as  the 
hens  in  this  contest,  would  return  profit 
for  June  of  the  following  amounts, 
above  feed  cost:  Leghorns,  $40.78;  Reds, 
$24;  Wyandottes,  $14.92;  Rocks,  $35.94; 
Orpingtons,  $10.26;  Minorcas,  $46.50. 

The  small  number  of  Minorcas  in  this 
contest  are  evidently  specially  well  bred 
for  heavy  laying. 


This  permanent  house,  50  x  16  feet,  constructed  of  hollow  clay  blocks,  plastered  inside 
and  out  with  a  cement  and  sand  mixture,  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory 


Hens  Thru 
the  Moult 


Dk.Hess  l>6uiiRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Moulting  is  a  trying  time.   Hens  are  weak  and 
low  spirited-   Dr.  Hess  Poultrj  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
condition  them,  make  them  healthy,  and  give  them 
the  strength  to  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow  new 
feathers.     Feed  it  all  through  the  moulting  period. 
Sold  everywhere  on  a  positive  guarantee.   If  you  do 
not  find  it  a  great  help  to  your  hens,  giving  them  vigor 
and  strength  and  quickly  starting  them  to  laying  again, 
the  dealer  will  refund  your  money.   Packages  25c,  60c  and 
$1.25.   25-lb.  pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.   Except  in  the 
far  West  and  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARX,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Uf  AMTm  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  of  good  farm  for 
Willi  I  CU  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  particulars. 
D.  F.  BUSH,  MINNEAPOLIS',  MINN. 

Stem  wind  end  set  watch,  guarantee**  5 
years,  for  Balling  25  art  and  relig- 
ious pictures  or  25  pkga.  post  car  da 

-'ct  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
CEO.  GATES  CO.  Dept.  220  Chicago 


sin 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

MakemoneybreedingPRsquabs.  19r/markets 
highest  on  record.  Start  at  once.  Enlarge.  We 
teaeh  you  how  to  sell  best  as  well  as  how  to  raise. 
Write  at  once  for  thisbigfreebooktothefounderof  thesquab 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  503  HOW- 
ARD ST..  MELROSE  HIGHLANDS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 

13  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Let  us  send  this  fine  Razor  for  30  days'  free  trial.  When 
satisfied  after  using,  send  SI. 85  or  return  razor.  Order  To- 
day. JONES  MFG.  CO.,  186  w.  Lake  St.,  Dept.  1043,  0HI0AGO 


Agents  $50  a  Week 

Introducing  and  Selling 
300  Candle  Power  Outdoor 
Lamp  and  Safety  Lantern 

Burns  coal-oil  (kerosene).  Can't  ex- 
plode. Burns  Sn  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Rain-proof,  wind-proof,  bug-proof. 
For  farmers,  teamsters,  hucksters, 
plumbers,  dairymen,  contractors. 

Used  io  U.  S.  Army  Camps.  Recom- 
mended and  used  by  county  and  state 
officials.  Re-orders  coming  in.  Start  at 
once.  Outfit  furnished  free  to  hustlers* 
Credit  given. 

$200  A  MONTH 

Low  price  makes  sales  easy.  Shull  work- 
ing spare  time  made  S 1 2  a  night.  Jenkins 
I  sold  5  first  evening.     Hart  averaging 
I  8300  a  month.    Cuyler  3250  a  month. 
Write  quick  far  demonstrating  sample. 

THOMAS  MFG.  CO.    1946  Gay  St.    DAYTON,  OHIO 


!  EXTRA  PROFIT' 

Earn  $500  to  $2000  during  season  when  farm  work  is 
slack.  Make  big  money  hatching  and  selling  Day  Old 
Chicks.  Easy  work— takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  day. 
No  experience  required.  We  teach  you.  Enormous 
demand  for  chicks  in  every  locality.  Big  shortage  last 
season — millions  of  chicks  will  be  needed  to  supply  de- 
mand next  Winter  and  Spring.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  poultry  raisers  who  used  to  hatch  small 
lots  of  chicks  themselves  are  now  buying  Day  Old 
Chicks  from  Mammoth  Incubator  operators. 

Make  Money  Between  Seasons 

Only  few  mirrutes'  workaday.  Small  spaee  needed. -Use  your  present 
cellar.  Equipment  quickly  pays  for  itself .  Costs  only  5  to  XOcaday 
to  run.  Easy  to  operate.  Now  is  the  time  to  investigate.  Get  our  new 

BOOK 
FREE! 

Tells  all  about  DayOld 
Chick  business  and 
facts  about  Blue  Hen 
Mammoth  Incubators 
and  Colony  Brooders. 
Write  to-day 

Watson  Mfg.  Co. 

115  Ann  St. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


FFRRFTS  FOB.  SALE  —  .thither  color,  any  size, 
*  1-,ixAV'L-i  1  *-*  singles,  pairs  or  dozen  loss-  Catalogue 
tree.         C.  If.  KEEFEK  &  CO.,  GREENWICH,  O. 


"POWERFUL.  AIR  GUN 

Big  Lever  action  rifle  for  Belline  25  Art 
and  BeuirtouB  PictureB  or  25  pices.  Post  Cards  at  10c. 
Orderyourchoiee.  GATES  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  820  CHIC  ACQ 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  New  Zealand*  and  Flemish  Giants 
—  Profits  Large!  We  supply  stock  and 
pay  you  $3.00  each.     Also  Cavies,  Squab 
Breeders  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals .  Instruc- 
tion Books,  Contract,  and  prospectus  for 
.dime.      None   free.     OUTDOOR  ENTER- 
"PR&ZE  CO.,    Box  5         Holmes  Park,  Mo. 

MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 

with realfilm,ora3tem  wind, stem  lf%  1  \S  jgf  BiB 
set  Watch  for  selling  25  pkgB  Po3i  ^>^8  ■  V  Eh  I  W 

Cards  or  26  Art 
St  Religious  Pic- 
tures at  10  cents 
each.  Tour  ohoice. 
OR. DEB  TODAY. 
MERMAN&CO.  £310LIncolnAve.  Dept.  5*20.  CHICAGO 

Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

The  world's  great  farm  and  creamery 
shoe.  Water-proof,  rust-proof,  light  and  dur- 
able. Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  Best 
by  test,  and  you  pay  less.  A  postal 
brings  free  catalog. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Dept.  27-B  Racine,  Wis. 


Ws»s*lf<&/f&  t0  tabe  orders  for 
TTcgnSGW  World's  Greatest 
Raincoat  values.  Dandy  coat,  made 
to  measure,  delivered  to  customer 
$3.98.Weare  helping  thousands  to  make 
big  money.  Cooper  made  $69  in  20  hours.. 
Glover  $61.60  first  four  days. 
MeClary  $715  this  season. 
Neally  took  22  orders  in  2  days. 
Wonderful  new  plan.   Yon  get 
\    your  commissions  in  advance^  Wa 
iP*  deliver.    Sixty  beautiful  samples 
r      free.   Write  for  our  liberal  offer. 
Comer  Mfg.Co.nept.M-i3,  Oayion.Q. 


Mkf  Brother, 

If  you  like  Hunting,  Fishing, 

Trapping,  and  stories  and  pic- 
tures of  outdoor  life  and  adven- 
ture, the  actual   experiences  of 
red  -  blooded    sportsmen,  don't 
miss  this  month's  issue  of  the 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 
M  A  G  A  Z I  N  E  .    It's  crammed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  the  sort 
of  stuff  you  will  sit  up  all  night  to 
read,  besides  a  lot  of  valuable  in- 
formation about  guns,  rifles,  re- 
volvers, fishing  tackle,  camping 
and  trapping  outfits  and  the  best 
places  to  go  for  good  sport. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  25c  in  stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will  mail  yon,  postage 
prepaid,  a  copy  of  this  month's 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE  together  with 
one    of  our  handsome 
Ormulo  Gold  Watch  Fobs. 
When   you   wear  this 
fob  you  will  get  the 
glad  hand  of  good 
fellowship  from 
brother  sportsmen 
wherever  you 
go. 

«■  Send  your 
y//J^  order  right 
now— today. 

National 
Sportsman 
Magazine 
26*4  Columbus  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE 


FORD    MO  TO  R  CAR 

TRUCK  and  TRACTOR  ATTACHMENTS 

By  H.  P.  MANLY 

ANEW  book  containing  nearly  100  illustrations.  A  complete  instruc- 
tion book  on  every  feature  of  the  Ford  car.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  adjustments  and  repairs,  upkeep  and  care.  The  following  chapter 
headings  show  its  scope:  The  Ford  power  plant;  transmission  system; 
running  gear;  control;  adjustment  and  repair;  upkeep  and  care;  trouble 
symptoms  and  remedies;  driving;  starting  and  lighting;  truck  attach- 
ments; tractor  attachments. 

With  Your  Farm  and  Fireside  Renewal 
You  can  have  a  copy  of  this  book  with  your  renewal  subscription  to 
Farm  and  Fikesipe.    The  paper  one  year  and  the  book  postpaid  ior 
SI. 25.   Clip  the  coupon  and  send  now. 


Farm  and  Fireside  10-20-17 
Springfield,  Ohio  . 
Enclosed  find  SI. 25  for  which  extend  my  M  Aro  MM  f  ; 
scription  one  year  from  present  expiration  date  and  send  me  a  copy  ot 
The  Ford  Motor  Car  and  Truck  and  Tractor  Attachments. 

Name  


P.  O. 
R.  D. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


If  you  haven  t  yet  become  acquainted  with  Julietta, 
come  in  and  meet  her  now.   She  is  a  girl  in  a  million 


Runaway  Julietta 

She  Learns  Some  Hard  Facts  About  Big  Business 


THE  Way  It  Began:  Because  there  was  no  love  for  her 
in  the  heart  of  the  aunt  and  uncle  who  had  grudgingly 
taken  charge  of  her  when  her  parents  died,  Lizzie  Dare 
ran  away.  She  had  just  won  two  dollars  as  a  prize  in 
school,  and  saying  farewell  to  her  only  friend,  Clay  Thorpe, 
who  wanted  to  marry  her  when  they  grew  up,  she  boarded 
a  train  and  in  the  Pullman  sat  down  with  Paul  Morrow,  a 
great-hearted  drummer.  He  was  charmed  by  her,  and 
brought  her  up,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  story  she  has 
come  back  and  announces  that  she  wants  to  go  into  busi- 
ness and  make  her  own  way. 

THE  affairs  of  the  Trufit  Shoe  Company  were 
conducted  in  a  large,  dingy  brick  building,  in 
San  Pedro  Street.  That  portion  of  the  public 
that  chanced  the  cobblestones  of  the  con- 
gested wholesale  district  had  knowledge 
thrust  upon  it  by  a  gigantic  legend  on  the  walls  of  the 
aforesaid  brick  building  proclaiming  that  Trufit 
Shoes  Fit  !  The  third  word  stood  out  in  fifteen-foot 
letters.  The  company  had  always  sworn  that  Trufit 
shoes  fitted,  but  it  had  remained  for  Julietta  Dare  to 
suggest  that  one  additional  word  painted  on  the  wall 
of  the  building  would  herald  the  fact  to  the  world  at 
large. 

To  the  utter  bewilderment  and  the  untold  pride  of 
Paul  Morrow  it  was  just  such  ideas  as  this  which  had 
placed  Julietta  as  assistant  in  charge  of  the  sales 
department,  eighteen  months  after  that  fateful  din- 
ner at  the  Alexandria.  In  fact,  she  dated  her  whole 
scheme  of  things  from  two  evenings — that  dinner  and 
a  certain  dinner  years  previously;  both  included  Paul 
Morrow  across  the  table. 

They  lived  quietly,  happily.  Julietta's  best  friend 
was  Mrs.  Drake,  and  many  a  troublous  hour  was. 
calmed  in  the  haven  of  the  old  academy  in  Pasadena, 
and  many  an  evening  Mrs.  Drake  spent  in  the  city 
with  them.    But  still  Julietta  clung  to  her  ambition. 

"We're  not  selling  enough  shoes,"  she  declared  one 
morning  to  Morrow. 

"Eh?  Ton  my  soul!  We're  making  our  competi- 
tors know  where  we  are." 

She  settled  back  comfortably  in  her  chair  and 
tapped  a  pencil  against  her  white  teeth. 

"Our  factories- can  double  the  present  output — if 
we  can  sell  it." 

"Sure,"  agreed  Morrow  resignedly.  "What's  the 
idea  now?" 

Julietta  leaned  forward. 

"Have  you  read  the  papers?"  she  queried  breath- 
lessly. 

"Of  course  I  have — all  of  'em." 

"Then  you  must  have  seen  that  Japan  has  sent 
some  men  over  here  to  place  contracts  for  shoes — she 
is  supplying  the  Russian  armies  and  can't  fill  all  the 
orders,  so  contracts  are  being  subleased.  I  want  one 
of  those  contracts,  for  a  million  pairs  of  Trufits!" 

Morrow  exploded  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"My  dear  girl,  there's  absolutely  no  use  in  wasting 
time  with  those  Japs.  Those  fellows  will  turn  over 
their  contracts  to  the  shoe  combine  and 
they'll  get  a  fat  graft.  I  can't  afford  to 
give  'em  a  load  of  greenbacks  for  a  one- 
million-pair  contract!  We  can't  buck 
the  trust  when  it  comes  to  graft,  Juli- 
etta.'' His  fist  came  down  on  the  desk 
with  a  loud  smack. 

"Certainly  not,"  agreed  Julietta.  Paul 
leaned  back  with  a  gesture  of  finality. 

"Well,  then,  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"Eh?"  He  gazed  at  her,  startled. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I'm  going  to  Japan  and  go  over  the 
heads  of  these  fellows.  If  I  landed  that 
contract  there'd  be  a  half -million  profit 
in  it,  or  more.  I'm  going  to  see  the 
Japanese  minister  of  war,  or  whoever 
takes  care  of  these  contracts  over 
there — " 

"You  are  not  going  to  Japan  on  any 
such  errand!"  said  Paul  shortly. 

"Don't  you  approve  of  getting  that 
contract?" 

"No.  You  can't  land  it.  Nobody  can. 
And  I  don't  want  you  to  go." 

"But,  Uncle  Paul—" 

"You  see,  my  dear  girl,"  went  on  Mor- 
row, "this  idea  of  yours  is  preposterous. 
You're  an  uncommonly  clever  girl,  but, 
after  all,  a  girl.  Impossible!" 

She  met  his  defiant  look  with  unwav- 
ering eyes. 

"And,  after  all,"  she  said  slowly,  "you 
are  not  really  my  guardian.  You  have 
no  legal  authority  over  my  actions.  You 
cannot  dictate  whether  I  shall  go  or 
stay.  I'm  determined  on  going,  so  we 
may  as  well  be  amicable  over  it." 

Morrow  stared  at  her  for  a  long  mo- 
ment. The  lines  about  his  mouth  deep- 
ened, and  as  she  met  his  eyes  Julietta's 
hands  clenched  until  the  nails  bit  into 
her  palms. 

"Yes,"  said  Morrow  thickly.  "Yes. 
I'm  not  your  guardian — nor  your  un- 
cle— " 

"Oh,  forgive  me,  Uncle  Paul!"  She 
leaned  fox-ward  and  caught  his  hand; 
the  pain  in  his  eyes  was  too  much  for 
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her.  "I  was  cruel.  I  tried  to  be  cruel  and — and  it 
was  horrid  of  me.  Please  forgive  me!  I  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  giving  up  my  idea — " 

He  patted  her  hand  gently,  and  the  smile  crept 
back  to  his  face. 

"You  can't  go,"  he  returned  inflexibly  but  kindly, 
"with  my  sanction  as  the  head  of  this  concern,  Juli- 
etta.  That's  all." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Paul !  You'll  not  let  my  big  idea  drop ?" 

"We'll  send  Benson." 

"Benson!  Have  him  steal  my  thunder?"  she  flashed 
out  rebelliously.  "No,  I  won't  have  him  make  a  mess 
of  the  thing.  I  want  the  commission — the  idea  is 
mine,  and  I've  a  right  to  reap  the  reward.  Be  fair 
to  me,  Uncle  Paul — haven't  I  the  right?" 

"  'Pon  my  soul!"  muttered  the  harried  Morrow.  "If 
you  put  it  that  way,  you  have.  I  don't  want  to  be  un- 
just, Julietta  dear,  but  you  simply  cannot  go  to 
Japan.  See  here,  if  Benson  won't  do,  isn't  there  some 
other  way  out  of  it  that  would  satisfy  you?" 

A  radiant  smile  touched  her  lips  at  this  sign  of 
weakening. 

"Certainly  there  is,"  she  asserted  lightly.  "I  have 
it  all  planned  out.    Mrs.  Drake!" 

"Mrs.  Drake!"  Again  Morrow  stared  blankly  at  her. 

"Yes.  She'll  go  with  me.  You  know  she  has  been 
planning  to  leave  the  school  soon,  and  we  can  go  to 
Japan  together.  Then  when  we  get  there  she  can  look 
after  me,  and  I'll  look  after  that  contract — and  we'll 
both  have  our  way." 

"I  see,"  murmured  Morrow  absently.  "I  wonder  if 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  I  shall  have  my  way 
with  you,  Julietta?" 

"You're  having  it  now,"  she  ran  on  with  eager 
words.  "And  just  think  what  an'  advertisement,  to 
say  that  the  Russian  army  marched  in  Trufit  shoes!" 
Her  silver  laugh  pealed  through  the  shabby  office. 

"I'll  call  up  Mrs.  Drake,"  said  Morrow,  and  reached 
for  his  telephone.  "If  she  says  that  she'll  go  I'll  find 
out  about  the  steamer  right  away." 

"Oh,  good!"  Julietta  sprang  up  and  impulsively 
flung  her  arms  about  his  neck;  her  lips  pressed 
against  his  grizzled  cheek.  "You're  such  a  dear 
uncle !    And  I  don't  deserve  it." 

"'Pon  my  soul!"  stammered  Morrow.  Julietta 
fled,  throwing  him  a  radiant  smile  as  she  passed  into 
her  own  office.  "'Pon  my  soul!"  repeated  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Trufit  Shoe  Company.  His  hand  trembled 
perceptibly  as  he  lifted  the  telephone  receiver. 

A CURIOUS  smile,  half  tender  and  half  triumphant, 
curved  Julietta's  lips  as  she  stood  thoughtfully  at 
her  desk.  It  pained  her  to  go  against  Paul  Morrow's 
wishes ;  and  yet  that  blissful  exultancy  of  setting  her 
will  against  the  world,  of  doing  the  impossible.  She 
recalled  her  childish  boast  to  Clay  Thorpe,  those  dim 
and  misty  years  ago — years  that  seemed  now  but  a 
vague,  shadowy  unreality.  Again  she  smiled,  softly, 
reminiscently,  as  the  scene  flashed  upon  memory's 
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screen,  and  she  saw  herself,  slim,  bare  legs,  sunbon- 
net  swinging  in  her  hand,  telling  the  awed,  wide- 
eyed,  freckled-faced  boy,  "Some  day,  when  I'm  big, 
I'm  going  to  do  big  things — the  way  men  do  big 
things."  A  far-away  expression  crept  into  Julietta's 
eyes.  She  wistfully  wondered  about  Clay  Thorpe,  her 
childhood's  playmate,  her  best  friend — and  gallant 
knight.  She  wondered  what  he  looked"  like  now.  And 
then,  womanlike,  she  wondered  if  he  still  remembered 
her,  if  he  remembered  his  earnest,  half -defiant  answer 
to  her  proud  little  boast:  ''When  you're  big  I'll  be  big 
too,  and  then  I'll  marry  you,  and  we'll  have  the  finest 
ranch  in  the  valley."  Julietta  half  sighed  as  she  sat 
down  at  her  businesslike  desk.  Somehow  she  had 
never  forgotten  Clay  Thorpe's  plans  for  his  future — . 
and  for  her  future — when  they  were  both  "big." 

THE  door  swung  open  to  admit  Mr.  Parkis,  an  out-j 
of  town  customer;  a  young  man,  rather  too  stout,! 
whose  breezy  air  carried  all  before  it. 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  opposite  Julietta,  crossed 
his  legs  and  took  out  a  cigarette. 

"I  never  smoke  in  my  office,  Mr.  Parkis,"  said  the 
girl,  watching  him  gravely. 

"Oh,  beg  pardon;  Miss  Dare — just  a  habit,  you 
understand.  Always  light  up  when  I  sit  down.  Al- 
ways." 

"Do  you?"  Herunsmilingeyesseemedtoperplexhim. 

"Yes.  Curious,  isn't  it?"  He  rattled  on,  and 
quickly  regained  his  confidence.  "Say,  a  fellow  never 
knows  just  how  to  take  you,  Miss  Dare.  I've  been 
buying  here  for  the  past  year,  and — well,  of  course 
we've  seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other,  haven't  we?" 

"Yes,"  the  girl  spoke  almost  regretfully.  Parkis 
hitched  his  chair  closer. 

"Not  so  much  as  I'd  like,  just  the  same.  No  dinner 
parties,  no  shows — nothing!  If  a  guy  wants  to  see 
you  it's  right  here.  Well,  here  I  am.  You  know  me, 
A.1;  you  know  how  I  stand,  you  know  my  rating,  you 
know  pretty  much  all  about  me,  and  since  you'll  only 
see  me  here  I'll  call  the  bluff.  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  me,  if  you  will." 

"Yes?"  Julietta's  smile  belied  her  thoughts. 
"Something  in  the  credit  department?" 

Mr.  Parkis  barely  repressed  an  exclamation. 

"No.  Something  personal.  I'm  a  business  man, 
and  I'll  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  I  want  you  to 
marry  me,  Miss  Dare — " 

"I'm  a  business  woman,  so  while  I  thank  you  for 
the  honor,  I  must  decline." 

"Parkis  stared  blankly. 

"I  said,  marry  me,"  he  repeated.    The  words  and 
.  air  brought  a  steely  spark  into  Julietta's  blue  eyes. 
"I  heard  you,"  she  returned  coldly.   "I  said  no." 
Parkis  hesitated,  rose,  and  stared  down  at  her.  A 
slow,  dull  red  flooded  his  face. 

"Huh!    Been  leading  me  on  for  my  trade,  eh?" 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Parkis."    Julietta  turned  to 
her  letters  and  rang  for  the  stenographer.  Parkis 
moved  toward  the  door. 

"Because  you're  old  Morrow's  pet, 
huh!"  he  flung  back  over  his  shoulder. 
"Got  him  pretty  strong  on  you — ain't  it 
true?    Soft  old  gink,  yah!" 

The  door  slammed.  The  stenographer 
entered,  and  was  amazed  to  see  Miss 
Dare  seizing  an  ink  bottle  as  if  about  to 
fling  it.  Julietta  set  the  bottle  down, 
her  cheeks  flushed. 

"Please  have  a  sample  case  made  up 
for  me  immediately.  It  must  be  ready 
by  to-morrow,  because  I'm  taking  the 
Satsu  Maru  for  Japan  next  Saturday." 

The  door  closed  behind  the  stenog- 
rapher. Julietta  turned  again  to  her 
letters,  staring  at  them  with  unseeing 
eyes.  A  disturbing  incident  was  Mr. 
Parkis;  a  cruel,  torturing  incident — 
but  only  an  incident,  after  all.  Another 
woman  might  allow  his  blunt  words  to 
dwell  in  mind,  might  argue  from  them 
wild  theories,  might  unconsciously  allow 
the  seed  to  bear  unhappy  fruit,  but  not 
so- Julietta  Dare.  Resolutely  she  would 
sweep  from  her  mind  all  thoughts  of 
that  petty  man — forget  his  words  abso- 
lutely. Yet — yet — 

"The  nasty  thing,"  she  murmured, 
"hinting  at  such  a  thing  about  Paul 
Morrow."  Her  cheeks  burned,  she  bit 
her  lip.  And  suddenly  again  flashed 
upon  memory's  screen  Clay  Thorpe  and 
his  half-shy,  half -defiant  declaration  of 
long  ago:  " — and  then  I'll  marry 
you — " 

Julietta  sat  for  a  moment  tense,  re- 
sentful wistful,  then,  with  an  impa- 
tient, half-angry  shrug,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  the  day's  work. 

JJLIETTA  had  been  sure  that  Paul 
Morrow  would  meet  them  in  San 
Francisco  upon  their  disembarkation. 
Both  she  and  Mrs.  Drake  had  expected 
to  spend  a  few  days  shopping  in  the 
Golden  Gate  city,  but  when  no  Morrow 
showed  up  and  no  word  from  him  took 
his  place,  they  boarded  the  night  train 
for  Los  Angeles,   [continued  on  page  19] 
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Knit  for  the  Men  Who  Fight  for  You 
Follow  these  accurate  directions  authorized  by  the 
American  Red  Cross 
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DIRECTIONS    for  Sleeve- 
less Sweatee:    3  hanks  of 
yarn  (%  lb),  1  pair  Red 
Cross  needles  No.  3.  Cast 
on  80  stitches.     Knit  2,  purl  2 
stitches  for  4  inches.    Knit  plain 
until  sweater  measures  25  inches. 
Knit    28    stitches,    bind    off  24 
stitches  for  neck,  loose.    Knit  28 
stitches.    Knit  7  ridges  on  each 
shoulder,  cast  on  24  stiches.    Knit  plain 
for  21  inches.    Purl  2,  knit  2  stitches  for  4 
inches.    Sew  up  sides,  leaving  9  inches  for 
armholes.    2  rows  single  crochet  around 
neck  and  1  row  single  crochet  around  the 
armholes. 

Muffler:  2%  hanks  of  yarn,  1  pair 
Red  Cross  needles  No.  3.  Cast  on  50 
stitches  or  11  inches.  Plain  knitting  for 
72  inches. 

Knitted  Helmet:  1%  hanks  of  yarn 
(%  lb),  1  pair  Red  Cross  needles  No.  2. 
The  helmet  is  made  in  2  parts,  which 
afterwards  are  sewed  together. 

Front  of  Helmet:  Cast  on  48  stitches 
(11  inches),  knit  plain  for  25  ribs  (6 
inches),  and  knit  2,  purl  2,  for  35  rows. 
On  the  next  row  the  opening  for  the  face 
is  made  as  follows:  Knit  2,  purl  2,  knit 
2,  purl  2,  knit  2,  knit  and  bind  off  loosely 
the  next  28  stitches  and  purl  1,  knit  2, 
purl  2,  knit  2,  purl  2.  Run  the  stitches 
before  the  opening  on  a  spare  needle  and 
on  the  stitches  at  other  side  of  opening 
knit  2,  purl  2,  for  12  rows.  The  last  row 
will  end  at  the  opening,  and  at  that  point 
cast  on  28  stitches  to  offset  those  bound 
off.  Begin  at  the  face  opening  of  stitches 
on  spare  needle  and  knit  2,  purl  2,  for  12 
rows.  At  the  end  of  the  12th  row  continue 
all  across  to  the  end  of  other  needle,  when 
there  should  be  48  stitches  on  needle  as  at 
first.    Knit  2,  purl  2,  for  24  rows. 

Top  of  Helmet:  Knit  2  narrow  (knit- 
ting 2  stitches  together),  knit  14,  narrow, 

knit  14,  narrow,  knit  12.  Purl  the  entire  next  row.  On  the  3d 
row  knit  2,  narrow,  knit  13,  narrow,  knit  13,  narrow,  knit  11.  Purl 

4th  row.  On  the  5th  row  knit  2,  nar- 
row, knit  12,  narrow,  knit  12,  narrow, 
knit  10.  Purl  6th  row.  Continue  to 
narrow  in  the  3  places  every  plain- 
knitted  row  with  1  stitch  less  between 
narrowings  until  9  stitches  are  left. 

Back  of  Helmet:  Work  in  same 
manner  as  for  front,  but  omit  the 
face  opening.  Sew  the  stitches  of  up- 
per edges  together  with  joining  stitch 
as  shown  in  detail  cut.  Sew  up  the 
side  seams,  leaving  the  plain  knitting 
at  shoulders  open. 

Thumbless  Mittens  or  Wrist- 
lets No.  1:  y2  hank  of  yarn  (%  lb), 
1  pair  Red  Cross  needles  No  2.  Cast 
on  48  stitches,  knit  2  and  purl  2  for 
14  inches,  and  sew  up,  leaving  2 
inches  open  space  for  thumb  2% 
inches  from  each  end. 

Wristlets  No.  2  (same  as  No.  1, 
but  made  in  1  piece) :  V2  hank  of 
yarn,  4  Red  Cross  needles  No.  1  (or 
steel  needles  No.  12).  Cast  on  52 
stitches  on  3  needles:  16,  16,  20.  Knit 
2,  purl  2,  for  8  inches.  To  make  open- 
ing for  thumb,  knit  2,  purl  2,  to  end 
of  3d  needle,  turn;  knit  and  purl 
back  to  end  of  1st  needle,  always  slip- 
ping first  stitch,  turn.  Continue  knit- 
ting back  and  forth  for  2  inches. 
From  this  point  continue  as  at  first 

for  4  inches  for  the  hand. 
Bind  off  loosely  and  button- 
hole thumb  opening. 

Medium -Sized  Man's 
Sock  (By  far  the  greatest 
need  is  for  socks  of  this 
size) :  4  Red  Cross  needles 
No.  1,  V2  lb  (2  hanks)  of 
yarn.  Set  up  60  stitches,  20 
on  each  of  three  needles. 
Knit  2  plain  and  2  purl  for 
35  rows  (4%  inches).  36th 
Row — Knit  4  plain  stiteh§s, 
knit  2  together,  repeat  this 
until  the  round  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  now  50 
stitches  on  the  needles. 
Knit  50  rows  plain  until 
leg  measures  11  inches  (6% 
inches  of  plain  knitting). 
Take  half  the  number  of 
stitches  (25)  on  first  needle 
for  the  heel  (leaving  12 
and  13  stitches  on  the  2d 
and  3d  needles  for  the  in- 
step) and  on  the  25  stitches 
knit  1  row,  purl  1  row,  al- 
ternately, for  26  times  (or 


USE  khaki  or  gray  yarn  in  making  these  articles. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  khaki  yarn  in 
large  quantities,  the  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  will 
carry  the  gray  yarn  (Oxford  mix,  4*  ply,  10's  con- 
struction). Wool  and  knitting  needles  may  be  pro- 
cured either  from  Red  Cross  chapters  or  from 
stores,  provided  the  yarn  is  of  the  same  grade  and 
the  needles  of  the  same  size  as  those  mentioned.  The 
needles  are  standardized  Red  Cross  needles,  which 
can  be  purchased  from  the  chapters  in  the  following 
sizes :  Amber  knitting  needles,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
steel  knitting  needles,  No.  12.  < 

Completed  articles  should  be  turned  into  the  Red 
Cross  through  the  nearest  chapter  or  mailed  direct 
to  the  Red  Cross  Supply  Service  for  your  branch. 
The  United  States  is  divided  into  thirteen  sections, 
with  a  central  supply  headquarters  for  each.  If 
you  wish  to  send  work  to  or  communicate  with  your 
division  headquarters,  write  the  Household  Editor 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  address. 

All  other  questions  will  be  also  gladly  answered, 
particularly  about  the  formation  of  auxiliaries  for 
Red  Cross  work. 


3  inches),  always  slipping  the  first  stitch. 
Begin  to  turn  heel  on  the  wrong  side,  slip 
1,  purl  13,  purl  2  together,  purl  1.  Turn 
work  over,  slip  1,  knit  4,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
and  pass  it  over  slipped  stitch,  knit  1. 

Turn,  slip  1,  purl  5,  purl  2  together, 
purl  1.  Turn,  slip  1,  knit  6,  slip  1,  knit  1, 
and  pass  it  over  slipped  stitch,  knit  1. 
Continue  working  toward  the  sides  of  the 
-heel  in  this  manner,  leaving  1  more  stitch 
between  decreases  on  every  row  until  all 
the  stitches  are  worked  in.  There  should 
then  be  15  stitches  on  the  needle.  Pick  up 
13  stitches  on  side  of  heel.  Now  knit  the 
25  stitches  on  2d  and  3d  needle  on  to  one 
needle,  which  becomes  your  2d  needle; 
with  your  3d  needle  pick  up  the  13  stitches 
on  the  other  side  of  heel  and  knit  7 
stitches  off  your  1st  needle,  so  that  you 
will  now  have  21  stitches  on  the  1st  needle, 
25  stitches  on  the  2d  needle,  and  20  stitches 
on  3d  needle. 

.  1st  needle  (a)  knit  to  within  3  stitches 
of  end,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  2d  needle 
(b)  knit  plain.  3d  needle  (c)  knit  1,  slip 
1,  knit  1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit 
plain  to  end  of  needle.  Knit  around  plain 
(d).  Repeat  a,  b,  c,  and  d  until  you  have 
13  stitches  oh  1st  needle,  25  stitches  on  2d, 
12  stitches  on  3d.  Knit  plain  for  4%  inches. 

1st  needle  (a)  knit  10  stitches,  knit  2 
together,  knit  1.  2d  needle  (b)  knit  1, 
slip  1,  knit  1,  pass  slipped  stitch  over,  knit 
19  stitches,  knit  2  together,  knit  1.  3d 
needle  (c)  knit  1,  slip  1,  knit  1,  pass 
slipped  stitch  over,  knit  9  stitches,  knit  2 
rows  plain  (d).  Repeat  a, 
b,  c,  and  d  3  times,  then 
narrow  every  other  row  un- 
til you  have  5  stitches  on 
your  1st  needle,  9  stitches 
on  your  2d  needle,  and  4 
stitches  on  your  3d  needle. 
Knit  the  5  stitches  on  your 
1st  needle  on  to  your  3d. 
Your  work  is  now  all  on  2 
needles  opposite  each  other. 
Break  off  yarn,  leaving  12- 
inch  end. 

Thread  into  worsted 
needle  and  proceed  to  weave 
the  front  and  back  to- 
gether as  follows:  Pass 
worsted  needle  through 
*lst  stitch  of  front  knitting 
needle  as  if  knitting,  and 
slip-stitch  off.  Pass  through 
2d  stitch  as  if  purling,  leave 
stitch  on.  Pull  thread 
through  1st  stitch  of  back 
needle  as  if  purling,  slip- 
stitch  off.  Pull  thread 
through  2d  stitch  of  back 
needle  as  if  knitting,  leave 
stitch  on.  Repeat  from  * 
until  all  the  stitches  are  off 
the  needles. 

Socks  when  finished  should 
measure:    Foot  from  tip  of 
heel  to  tip  of  toe,  11  inches. 
Leg  from  tip  of  heel  to  top 
of  leg,  14  inches. 

Wash  Cloths: 
Amateurs  will  do  well 

to  begin  with  the  wash  cloth,  since  the  work  is  simple  and 
the  materials  inexpensive.  Use  white  knitting  cotton  (me- 
dium weight),  1  pair  Red  Cross  needles  No.  1,  or  steel 
needles  No.  12.  Cast  on  70  stitches,  knit  back  and  forth 
plain  until  cloth  is  about  10  inches  square,  and  bind  off. 
Sew  a  loop  of  tape  to  one  corner. 

_  General  Directions:  Stitches  should  not  be  cast  on  too 
lightly.  Knitting  should  be  done  evenly  and  firmly,  and  all 
holes  should  be  avoided.  Joining  should  be  done  by  splicing 
or  by  leaving  two  or  three  inches  at  each  end  of  the  yarn  to 
be  darned  in  carefully.  All  knots,  ridges,  or  lumps  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided,  especially  in  socks,  as  they  are  apt 
to  blister  the  feet. 


These  pieces  stitched  together  make 
the  helmet 


This  shows  the  sweater  before  it  is  stitched 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 

This  splendid  Powerlight  Lamp  sent  no  money 
down.  Try  it  30  days  free.  Send  it  back  if  not  a 
wonderful  bargain  and  we  will  pay  transportation 

both  ways.  Oth- 
erwise make  first 
paymentin60days. 
Balance  in  60-day 
payments. 

Wonderful 
Value 

Can  be  tipped  over 
or  turned  upside 
down  — no  danger 
whatever.  Burns 
either  kerosene  or 
gasoline— about  80 
hours  on  one  gal- 
lon. Height  22>£ 
inches;  diameter 
of  base  8K  inches. 
Nickel  finish  with 
12  inch  amber 
dome  shade  orna- 
mented with  heavy 
metal  scrolls. 
Shipped  direct  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse.  Order  by 
No.  300MA4.  Price  $9.95.  No  money  in  advance.  $1.65 
in  60  days.   Payments  $1.65  every  two  months. 

FREE  Book  of  Bargains 

Great  454  page  Book  shows  thousands  of  amazing  bar- 
gains in  furniture,  stoves,  ranges,  rugs,  carpets,_ silver- 
ware, engines,  separators  and  other  farm  necessities.  30 
days  free  trial  on  anything  yon  want— and  a  year  to  pay. 
No  C.O.D.  No  deposit.  Send  post  card  for  this  big  book. 

The  Hartman  Co. 

4Q39  LaSatie  St.     Dept.  892  Chicago 

New  Feather  Beds  Only  $8.40 

Full  weight  35  pounds,  6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows  S1.«i 
per  pair.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
SOUTHERN  FEATHER  &  PILLOW  CO..  OepL  122  Creensboni.  H.  C 


36  POUND  NEW  FEATHER  BED  ±Q50 

.;/,„-.  .     AND  PAIR  6LB.  PILLOWS  «PJ7  — 


All  New,  live.  Clean,  Sanitary  Feathers, 
Be3t  grade  feather  proof  ticking.  Satiafac- 
—  i    ■■    toon  guaranteed.   Write  for  catalog. 

1  CAROLINA  BEDDING  CO..  Dept.  122  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


*$&  EARN  $1  TO  $2  A  DAY  AT  HOME 


meet  the  big  demand  for  Hosiery 
for  us  and  your  Home  trade. 
Bndustrious  persons  provided  with 
profitable,  all -year- round  employment 
on  Auto-Knitters.   Experience  and 
distance  immaterial. 

Write  for  particulars,  rates  of  pay 
etc.    Send  2  cents  in  stamps. 
Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc* 
Dept  90  E;  1 47FTanklinSLj&uffalo,N.Y. 


H0Q5IER 


STOVES  & 
RANGES 


FREE 


To  try  in  your  home  30  days  free  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it.  Million  members  of  families  enjoying  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  off 
"HoosEer"  Stoves  &  Ranges*, 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifully finished,  smooth  latest 
design,  guaranteed  for  years. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show- 
ing photographs,  describing  large 
assortment  of  sizes  and  designs 
of  Steel  and  Cast  Ranges,  Cooks,  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  Heaters,  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial.  Send  posts) 
today. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
126  State  St.,    Marion,  Ind. 


Made  to 

YotLi* 
Order 


SnecBal  Often 


to  prove  our  fine  quality 
These  fine  Pants  for  Dress  or 
Business,  choice  of  many  hand- 
some styles,  guaranteed  lor  18 
months'  solid  wear  and  satisfac- 
tion or  MONEY  BACK,  abso- 
lute $5.00  value — while  they 
last,  one  pair  to  a  customer,    -      —  — 

S  ?rep-ai-  SI. 
No  Extra  Charges 

No  charge  for  Big  Extreme  Peg  Tops  or 
Cuff  Bottoms,  nothing  extra  for  fancy  Belt 
Loops  or  Pocket  Flaps,  no  charge  for  Open 
Welt  Seams  or  Large  Sizes— all  novelty 
features  FREE    QQy)  p|fj|SHE0 


PIN  FREE  ™ 


YOU 

I  Classy  lapel  pin  with 
your  first  order,  only  a  Money 
few  hundred  on  hand,  get  yours  quick. 
Poeri  Prnf  He  1x3  you  for  taking  meas- 
Uaall  null  to  ures  of  relatives  and 
neighbors.  Young  George  Gekovich  made 
S66.16  in  one  day.  Write  for  free  samples  today. 

Chicago  Tailors  Association 

Dept.  F-62  515  South  Franklin  Street.  Chicago 


Vaseline 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Carbolated 

Pef  roleum  Jellu, 
A  safe,  convenient  antiseptic  for 
home  use  in  dressing  cuts  and 
sores.   Also  good  for  corns. 
Sold  at  Drug  and  General  Stores 
everywhere. 
Avoid  substitutes. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  de- 
scribing the  various  Vaseline' 
Preparations  and  their  many  uses. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
22  State  Street         New  York  City 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


lO-Rib 

Reasons 

And  how  do  we  account 
for  the  added  warmth 
— the  greater  elasticity 
and  longer  wear  of 
io-rib  Mayo  Under- 
wear? 

i  o  ribs  to  the  inch  instead  of 
8  gives  back  the  answer. 

I  o-rib  knitting  must  mean  a 
closer  weave.  And  it' s  plain 
common  sense  to  see  that  a 
closer-knit  fabric  is  bound  to 
be  a  warmer  fabric. 

i o-rib  knitting  makes  the 
Mayo  fabric  a  more  elastic 
fabric !  I  o-rib  knitting  means 
greater  freedom  in  your  every 
body  movement. 

I  o-rib  knitting  of  Mayo  yarn 
means  added  durability.  For 
Mayo  yarn  is  stronger.  Defies 
washboard  rub  and  wringer 
strain. 

More  proof?  Buy  Mayo 
Underwear  and  get  pleasant 
proof  of  these  and  other  i  o-rib 
superiorities. 


) 


WINTER  UNDERWEAR  £kSS& 

The  only  medium-priced  under- 
wear that's  "actually  knit  in  the 
dollar  way". 

Men's  winter  Shirts  and  Drawers 
Men's  winter  Union  Suits 
Boys'  winter  Union  Suits 

All  dealers  either  have  or  can  quickly 
get  for  you  jo-rib  Mayo  Underwear 

THE  MAYO  MILLS,  Mayodan,  N.  C. 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1918 
model  "RANGER"  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
special  offer  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days'  trial.  Send  lor  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

44  STYLES,  sizes  and  colors  in  Ranger 
bicycles.  Most  complete  line  in  America. 
Other  guaranteed  models  S16.75,  S17.75 
and  SIS. 75.  A  few  good  second-hand 
bicycles  taken  in  trade,  S5  to  S8  to  clear. 

Tires,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  and  all  bicycle 
supplies  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get 
our  catalog  and  offers.    Write  Now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


DEPT.  D-S3 


Canada> 
Geese 


Write  for  These  Books 
on  Game  Birds 
and  Game  Farming 

They  tell  all  about  game 
farming — the  profit  and 
pleasure  to  be  obtained 
from  it.  "Game  Farm- 
ing for  Profit  and  Pleas- 
ure" is  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. It  treats  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  describes  the  many  game  birds, 
tells  of  their  food  and  habits,  etc. 
"American  Pheasant  Breeding  and 
Shooting"  is  sent  on  receipt  of  10c.  in 
stamps.  It  is  a  complete  man- 
ual on  the  subject. 

HEIlCULESTOWDEll  CO.. 

1032  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Ready-Made  Clothes 

New  York  Styles  Miss  Gould 
Selected.  Don't  You  Want  Them? 
Order  Through  Farm  and  Fireside 


No.  24 — Neck  chain,  35c. 


HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send 
your  order  to  the  Fash- 
ion Editor,  Ready-to- Wear 
Department,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, Springfield,  Ohio. 

Be  sure  to  state  size  and 
color.  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly.  Remit  either 
by  bank  draft,  post-office 
money  order,  express  money 
order,  or  check. 

In  case  you  send  currency, 
be  sure  that  the  letter  is  reg- 
istered. We  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  money  lost  in 
the  mails. 

ISo  garment  sent  C.  O.  D.  or  on  ap- 
proval. Your  money  back  if  you  do  not 
like  the  garments.  All  goods  must  be 
returned  within  seven  days  of  their  re- 
ceipt. Return  them  direct  to  the  firm 
who  makes  the  shipment  to  you — not  to 
Farm  and  Fireside — by  insured  parcel 
post  or  prepaid  express.  We  cannot  be 
responsible  for  return  packages  lost  in 
transit  unless  sent  as  directed. 


THIS  is  the  time  to  save  money,  and 
you  can  do  it,  too,  if  you  will  buy  the 
clothes  pictured  on  this  page.  Every  one 
is  a  bargain  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
readers  at  a  special  price.  Read  the  page 
over  carefully  before  selecting  your  fall 
and  winter  outfit.  You  will  find  it  quite 
worth  while. 


No.  26— Nightgown,  $1. 


No.  25 — Cap  and  Scarf, 
$1.35 


No.  24.  Neck  chains  are  in 
great  style.  This  one  is  a 
copy  of  a  very  expensive  one. 
It  is  of  white  metal  in  antique 
green  gold  finish  set  with  imi- 
tation amethysts  and  emer-, 
aids.   Price,  35  cents. 

No.  25.  When  the  cold  wind 
is  blowing  this  set  will  feel 
most  comfortable.  It  is  made 
of  brushed  wool  in  rose, 
green,  purple,  Copenhagen,  or 
navy — white  stripes  on  scarf. 
Price,  $1.50. 


No.  26.  A  warm  flannel  nightgown  is  a 
necessity  in  cold  weather,  and  why  not 
have  that  necessity  dainty  and  attractive? 
This  nightgown  is  made  of  pink  or  blue 
striped  flannelette  and  the  neck  finish  is 
in  what  they  call  pajama  style,  just  two 
good-looking  buttons  and  braid  ornaments. 
Sizes,  14,  15,  and  16.   Price,  $1. 

No.  27.  There  is  always  need  for  at  least 
one  stylish  silk  waist  in  the  winter  outfit. 
This  one  would  go  with  almost  any  skirt, 
black,  blue,  green,  or  gray,  for  the  waist 
comes  in  a  smart  blue  and  green  Roman 
stripe  with  a  touch  of  red  and  white. 
The  front  and  collar  are  trimmed  with 
blue  buttons.  34  to  44  bust.   Price,  $3.85. 


No.  27— Silk  Waist,  $3.85 


No.  28.  The  young  girl  and  the  small  woman 
will  enjoy  wearing  this  stylish  dress  of  all 
wool  serge.  It  comes  in  blue,  brown,  green, 
or  black  and  is  trimmed  with  braid.  Sizes, 
14  to  20  years.    Price,  $10. 

No.  29.  Everyone  likes  silk  stockings,  and 
why  not  have  these  when  they  are  so  reason- 
able? They  are  thread  silk  with  the  tops 
and  soles  cotton.  Sizes,  8%  to  10.  Black, 
white,  or  colors.    Price,  65  cents. 

No.  30.  Then  there  is  always  the  dress-up 
time,  and  for  then  there  is  this  simple,  but 
very  stylish  dress  of  charmeuse.  Note  the 
roll  collar  of  white  satin,  and  the  plaitings 
on  the  skirt  which  simulate  pockets.  The 
dress  comes  in  navy  blue,  black,  or  taupe. 
Sizes,  34  to  42  bust;  also  33  and  3.5  for 
young  women — equivalent  to  16  and  18 
years. 


No.  28 — Misses'  Serge 
Dress,  $10 


No.  29— Silk  Stockings,  65c 


No.  30— Silk  Dress,  $15 


OCTOBER  20,  1917 

Runaway  Julietta 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  161 

A  great  urge  drove  Julietta — an  urge 
to  be  at  her  desk  in  the  old  brick  build- 
ing in  San  Pedro  Street,  to  hear  Mor- 
row's jovial  " 'Pon  my  soul!"  again,  to 
get  back  to  the  business  which  she  loved. 

That  had  been  a  gorgeous  moment 
when  she  had  .stepped  into  the  cable  of- 
fice at  Tokio  to  send  Paul  the  news  of 
triumph ;  second  to  it  was  her  anticipa- 
tion of  the  moment  when  she  saw  him 
again  and  heard  his  congratulations. 
She  had  bound  the  Trufit  Shoe  Company 
to  deliver  one  million  pairs  of  shoes,  and 
it  was  breath-taking  to  contemplate. 
Julietta  felt  that  she  had  "made  good" 
beyond  all  dispute. 

But  why  had  there  been  no  word  from 
Paul  Morrow? 

A  freight  wreck  detained  their  train 
at  Mojave  for  an  interminable  four 
hours.  Toward  the  end  the  impatient 
Julietta  sent  Morrow  a  telegram,  but 
they  had  started  south  again  before  any 
reply  came. 

It  was  nearly  noon  before  a  taxicab 
deposited  Julietta  in  front  of  the  big 
brick  building  in  San  Pedro  Street.  She 
paid  the  chauffeur,  throwing  in  a  smile 
as  additional  gratuity,  tripped  briskly 
~p  the  steps,  and  entered  the  general 
ffice.  She  found  therein  a  strange  air 
of  lassitude,  and  it  brought  her  to  an 
astonished  standstill. 

Something    amiss!      Everything  in 
sight  spelled  it.   No  typewriters  clicked. 
The  clerks  were  gathered  in  a  little  knot, 
or  lazying  idly  in  their  chairs.    One  or 
wo  looked  at  Julietta  and  said  some- 
hing  below  their  breath;  the  girl  went 
old. 

AT  SIGHT  of  her,  Mr.  Dolby,  the  office 
■t\  manager,  came  forward.  He  was  a 
stoop-shouldered  man  with  a  wisp  of 
gray  hair  falling  over  his  green  eye 
shade. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Dare.  You've 
surprised  us."    His  voice  was  colorless. 

"What's  wrong?"  Julietta  demanded 
quickly. 

"Mr.  Morrow  will  doubtless  explain, 
Miss  Dare."  ' 

"Then  there  is  something  wrong!" 

Julietta  swept  past  him  and  entered 
the  elevator. 

She  found  Paul  Morrow  seated  in  his 
creaky  chair,  one  big  hand  lying  list- 
lessly on  the  desk,  his  eyes  fastened  on 
the  window  unseeingly.  At  sight  of 
Julietta  in  the  doorway  he  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"Ton  my  soul!  You!" 

"Yes,  me!"  cried  the  girl  joyfully,  her 
hands  in  his.  "Why  didn't  you  meet  us 
in  'Frisco?  Did  you  get  my  wire  from 
Mojave?" 

"I — that  is — "  He  colored,  and  she 
made  haste  to  break  in. 

"Oh,  I  know  something  has  gone 
wrong!  What  is  it,  Uncle  Paul?  Why 
didn't  you  have  time  to  think  about  me?" 

"I  did  think  a  lot  about  you,"  he  said 
with  a  sudden  laugh. 

Julietta  sat  down  and  began  to  remove 
her  gloves.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
nasty,  uncomfortable  sensation. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded  calmly. 
"Not  that  contract?   It's  not  canceled?" 

His  eyes  twinkled. 

"I  offered  them  five  thousand  dollars 
cash  to  cancel  it.   They  refused." 

Julietta  stared  at  him  in  wondering 
incredulity. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Uncle  Paul? 
You're  not  joking?" 

"Girl,  you're  a  human  wonder,  *pon 
my  soul  you  are!  How  ever  did  you 
get  that  contract?" 

"Never  mind  that,"  she  retorted  impa- 
tiently. "Tell  me  what's  happened, 
won't  you?" 

He  laughed  in  the  old  hearty  way, 
and  Julietta  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
nothing  so  terrible  after  all. 

"Those .  Japs  are  the  trickiest  little 
beggars  on  earth,"  he  made  answer. 
"That  contract  was  signed  the  evening 
before  you  sailed?" 

"Yes."  Julietta  took  a  paper  from, 
her  bag.   "Here  it  is." 

Morrow  disregarded  it. 

"Well,  they  slipped  the  word  to  the 
shoe  combine  that  we  were  to  get  the 
contract — understand?  Before  it  was 
signed,  before  I  knew  about  it.  Of 
course,  the  minute  I  got  your  cable  I 
went  after  the  leather  for  that  million 
pair  of  shoes.  Well,  there  was  no 
leather." 

"Eh?"  She  frowned,  her  brain  shrink- 
ing from  the  realization.  "You  mean — " 

"The  trust  was  tipped  off  in  advance. 
The  contract  was  signed.  The  trust  con- 
trols the  tanneries — and  we  cannot  get 
enough  leather  to  fill  that  contract." 

Julietta's  cheeks  whitened. 

"But,  Uncle  Paul!  IH  cable  my 
friend  the  baron,  and  hell  have  the  con- 
tract canceled.  You  know,  I  wrote  you 
from  Tokio  about  him — " 

"Poor  little  girl!"  Morrow  leaned 
forward  suddenly  and  patted  her  hand. 
"You  may  know  our  kind,  Julietta,  but 
you  don't  know  Japs.  I  thought  of  that 
E 
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when  the  trap  pinched,  and  I  cabled  the 
baron  at  once.   Here's  his  reply." 

He  took  a  cablegram  from  the  desk. 
Julietta  held  it  to  the  light,  saw  that  it 
was  signed  by  the  baron,  and  addressed 
to  Paul.  Its  message  was  brutally  curt: 

Unable  cancel  contract  or  extend  time. 
Must  be  filled. 

"You  see,"  went  on  Morrow,  a  world 
of  sympathy  in  his  voice  as  he  saw  Juli- 
etta's Hps  tighten,  "it  was  a  slick  game 
from  the  very  start.  They  never  wanted 
the  shoes,  but  this  baron  fellow  was  in 
cahoots  with  our  trust.  If  I  had  re- 
ceived the  contract  to  sign  I  would  natu- 
rally have  arranged  for  the  leather  first. 
I  should  have  done  this  anyway,  but  I 
did  not  think  you'd  land  the  business." 

"Then  what — what  does  it  mean,  Un- 
cle Paul?" 

Morrow  spread  out  his  hands  re- 
signedly. 

"It  means,  my  dear,  that  we  are  sued 
for  huge  damages,  or  else  we  sell  out  to 
the  trust,  at  their  own  price.  We'll  sell 
out  of  course,  and  at  least  escape  with 
honor." 

That  meant  ruin  for  Paul  Morrow. 
Julietta's  face  worked;  the  final  word 
stung  her  with  remembrance. 

"It^s.  all  my  own  fault,"  she  said  life- 
lessly, staring  before  her  with  tear-wet 
eyes. 

Her  restraint  gave  way.  With  her 
arms  about  Morrow's  shoulders  she  wept 
as  she  had  not  done  in  years,  while  he 
clumsily  attempted  to  comfort  her  and 
quell  her  tears. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  out  sharply,  bitterly. 
"Swear  at  me — don't  be  kind,  don't! 
Say  something!  Swear!  Tell  me  what 
an  ungrateful,  silly  little  fool  I  am — 
I've  ruined  you — " 

Morrow  placed  his  hands  on  her  slim 
shoulders  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

"You've  not  ruined  me,  dear  julietta," 
he  said,  his  voice  deep  and  soft.  "We'll 
hang  together,  my  dear,  and  you  ean't 
ruin  me  so  long  as  your  eyes  hold  the  old 
love  for  your  Uncle  Paul.  And  now  tell 
me — do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  San 
Joaquin  and  see  your  real  folks,  and 
Clay  Thorpe?" 

"Never!"  cried  Julietta  vibrantly. 
"I'll  stay  with  you,  Uncle  Paul,  and 
some  day  I'll  make  up  to  you  for  this — 
this  awful  thing — " 

Morrow  laughed,  and  damned  the 
leather  trust  with  a  more  cheerful  heart, 

ALL  day  had  the  rain  dripped  from  a 
A  sodden  sky,  the  warm  life-giving 
rain  of  California. 

Julietta  sat  by  the  blurred  window, 
staring  into  the  newly  fallen  night,  de- 
pressed beyond  words  by  the  eternal 
grayness  beyond  the  window,  the  mo- 
notonous drip-drip  from  the  eaves,  the 
soft  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof.  A 
rainy  Saturday  in  the  eountry  was  a 
tiresome  affair.  On  Sunday  one  could 
break,  the  monotony  by  going  to  church, 
at  least. 

Julietta  yawned,  glanced  at  a  little 
clock  on  the  dressing  table,  and  yawned 
again.  She  must  do  something — and 
what  was  there  to  do?  Ah,  a  letter  to 
Uncle  Paul,  of  eourse !  She  quickly  left 
her  chair,  lighted  the  oil  lamp,  and  sat 
down  to  a  diminutive  writing  desk. 

_  In  the  three  months  which  had  passed 
since  that  fateful  morning  in  Paul  Mor- 
row's office  much  water  had  gone  over 
the  dam.  The  Trufit  company  was  de- 
funct, and  Julietta's  days  and  nights  of 
remorse  had  finally  ended  in  new  work. 
Her  spirit  groveled  in  the  ashes  of  de- 
feat; humility  cried  for  self-abasement: 
she  could  not  put  on  sackcloth,  but  she 
could,  and  did,  don  cotton  stockings — 
for  the  first  time  since  that  wonderful 
night  when  Paul  Morrow  had  brought 
the  blue  silk  stockings  from  the  pawn- 
shop to  the  cab.  She  had  said-then  that 
she  would  always  wear  silk  stockings — 
a  childish  boast  which  had  been  made 
good  until  now,  when  they  had  become 
emblems  of  the  pride  which  was  no 
more.  [continued  in  next  issue] 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzles  Printed  Last  Issue 


A  Ladder  Puzzle 

The  fire  chief  stated  that  the  ladder 
had  less  than  100  rungs,  and  since  we 
could  see  25  rungs  in  the  picture,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  find  a  ladder  with 
less  than  100  rungs  and  more  than  25, 
which  would  agree  with  all  the  facts  in 
the  picture  and  with  the  chief's  state- 
ment. 

It  is  comparatively  simple  to  figure 
out  that  the  correct  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem may  be  arrived  at  by  finding  a 
number  which,  divided  by  five,  leaves  no 
remainder,  divided  by  four  leaves  a 
remainder  of  two,  and  when  divided  by 
three  leaves  a  remainder  of  one.  The 
only  number  between  25  and  100  that 
will  so  work  out  is  70,  and  the  ladder 
climbed  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  had 
70  rungs. 
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LOOK  EVERY  WAY  and  you  will  not 
i  find  as  much  for  your  money  else- 
where. It  is  a  bargain  because  it  is  the 
Best,  and  fit  for  your  family,  and  because 
it  is  the  Most  that  your  money  can  buy. 
Quantity  without  quality  would  be  a  men- 
ace to  your  family.  Here  you-have  both 
merit  and  measure. 

IheTfoirth's 

Companion 

America's  Favorite  Family  Weekly 
of  Purpose  and  Entertainment 

Indispensable  to  fine  family  life  and  character.  The  most  lavish  provision  has  been  made  for  1918. 
Hundreds  of  Stories— 12  Great  Serials  and  250  Shorter  Stories,  rare  Articles  by  rare  minds,  splendid 
Articles  of  Information,  Editorial  Pages  called  "the  best  in  the  country."  In  its  inspirations,  its  enter- 
taining, its  Current  Events,  Nature  and  Science,  and  even  in  its  Fun  Making  for  which  the  paper  is 
famous,  the  Companion  is  always  constructive  and  true  to  the  ideals  that  control  the  finest  homes. 

Family  Page     Boys'  Page      Girls'  Page     Children's  Page 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THINGS       HOW  TO  SAVE       HOW  TO  PLAY,  ETC. 

The  Companion  comes  fifty-two  times  a  year— $2.00 

No  two  other  American  Magazines  will  bring  so  much  reading  at  any  price.  Note  the  splendid  Offer 
by  which  the  American  Fashion  Authority,  McCALL'S  MAGAZINE,  is  included  with  THE  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION  at  a  marked  saving.  Millions  of  women  delight  in  McCall  Styles  and  Patterns  and 
together  these  periodicals  fill  the  all-round  family  taste  from  stories  to  styles. 


All  for 


.  ■illilfliiilllliSIIIIIIII!! 
Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  oat  and  sends 
this  Offer  with  $2.25  will  receive  all  the  following : 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion,  52  issues  of  1918  .  .  $2.00 

2.  All  this  year's  Nov.  and  Dec.  issues  FREE  SbTcripMoa 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1918 

4.  McCalPs  Magazine,  12  Fashion  Numbers  of  1918, 75c. 

ad 45  MAKE  SURE  TO-DAY 


$ 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Kfzj&00^k,_    Our  Best  Offers 

ufgSCSE^]  M       McCall's  Magazine,  one  year    -  $0.75 

lh\       rami  and  rireside,  one  year    -  .XI 
j|\                         Value    -    -    -  $1.25 

1      Both  for  90c 

}    T\    Poultry  Keeper,  one  year    -    »  $0.50 
l^fift  ^arm  an<^  fireside,  one  year     -  .50 

Value    -    -    -  $1.00 

|jgjp    Both  for.  75c 

Send  your  order  to-day.    Renewal  subscription 
extended  from  present  expiration  date.  Address 

)        Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  0. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


You  Can  Have  a  Car  Like  This 

Without  a  Cent  of  Cost! 


There  Must  Be  "Pep" 
In    the   Country  Air 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  of 
all  the  cars  we  have  awarded  in  the  past,  ALL 
BUT  ONE  went  to  farmers  or  farmers'  wives. 
This  is  essentially  a  farmers'  proposition — one 
that  is  most  adapted  to  the  very  persons  to 
whom  the  automobile  is  the  most  valuable  for 
business  as  well  as  pleasure.  No  experience 
is  necessary,  just  a  little  of  your  spare  time. 
Crops  will  soon  be  laid  by,  and  doubtless  you 
will  have  more  time  at  your  disposal  than  has 
been  the  case  during  the  past  busy  season.  It 
will  do  you  good — be  a  sort  of  recreation — for 
you  to  devote  a  part  of  vour  time  to  this 
GRAND  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION  and  re- 
ceive a  handsome  big  Automobile  in  ex- 
change.  Send  the  coupon  NOW  for  details. 


More- Information 
No-Obligation 

COUPON 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
'    Dept.  6,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen  : 

Send  me  by  return  mail  your  big  free  circular  de- 
scribing your  Grand  Prize  Distribution  of  automo- 
biles, just  starting. 


Name 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


Town 


State 


Sign,  Clip  and  Mail  TO-DAY! 


Just  look  at  the  picture — note  the  happy  faces  of  the 
girls — my,  what  a  wonderful  time  they're  having,  rolling  along  the 
beautiful  country  road  in  that  magnificent,  powerful  automobile, 
laughing,  joking,  and  enjoying  themselves  to  the  fullest.  Think  of 
the  thrilling  pleasures  that  you  could  have  if  you  owned  a  car  like 
that.  It's  enough  to  fill  anyone's  heart  with  pride.  -  That  oppor- 
tunity is  now  within  your  reach. 

Farm  and  Fireside's  Greatest  Grand  Prize  Distri- 
bution is  just  starting.  Four  fine,  big  touring  cars  will  soon  be 
GIVEN  AWAY  to  persons  now  unknown  to  us.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference who  you  are  or  where  you  five,  you  have  just  as  good  an 
opportunity  to  get  one  of  these  cars  as  anyone  else.  Our  wonder- 
ful plan  requires  no  experience,  no  hard  work,  not  one  cent 
■  of  investment.  The  poorest  person  has  the  same  chance  as  the 
one  more  fortunately  fixed.  If  you  ever  expect  to  own  a  handsome 
big  automobile  this  is  the  opportunity  of  your  lifetime  to  get  one 
WITHOUT  COST. 


Use  the  Coupon 


We  have  prepared  a  big  two-color  circular  containing  illustrations  of 
all  four  of  the  fine  touring  cars  we're  going  to  give  away,  pictures  of  per- 
sons who  have  already  secured  automobiles  on  our  liberal  offer,  and  de- 
scribing the  entire  plan  in  detail.  We  want  to  send  it  to  you  without 
any  obligation  whatever  on  your  part.  Although  we  have  given  away 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  grand  prizes  in  the  past,  this  is  the  big- 
gest, most  liberal  Grand  Prize  Distributton  yet  announced.  We  want 
you  to  know  all  about  it — to  judge  for  yourself  that  it's  YOUR  one  big 
opportunity — and  to  actually  become  the  owner  of  one  of  these  auto- 
mobiles. Surely  you  can't  use  a  2-cent  stamp  any  more  profitably  than 
to  mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information.  Do  it  to-day — RIGHT 
NOW. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Dept.  6 


Springfield,  Ohio 


;  These  People  Now  Have  Cars. 
Read  Their  Letters! 

We  have  room  here  to  print  only  four  of  the  many  letters 
of  appreciation  that  have  come  to  us  from  more-than- 
1  pleased  participants  in  past  Prize  Offerings.    You  will 
1  feel  this  way  too  when  you  get  YOUR  car. 

Gentlemen  : 

Words  fail  me  when  I  attempt  to 
thank  you  for  the  fine  Touring  Car  that- 
I  have  won.    I  will  surely  always  speak 
\  a  good  word  for  Farm  and  Fireside  and 
for  the  help  you  gave  me  in  winning 
this  dandy  automobile.    Hoping  I  will 
some  day  be  able  to  repay  you  for  your 
kindness,  I  am,      Very  truly  vours, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Kilmer,  W.  Va. 
Gentlemen : 

When  you  told  me  I  was  the  winner 
of  the  Overland,  I  could  hardly  make 
myself  believe  it.  To  say  that  I  am 
just  as  happy  as  I  can  be  would  be  put- 
ting it  mildly'.  Please  accept  my  hearti- 
est thanks  for  the  splendid  way  you 
treated  me  and  for  the  handsome  prize 
I  so  easily  won.         Yours  truly, 

Paul  Halbert,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  am  certainly  mighty  proud  to  know 
that  I  won  the  Touring  Car.  When  I 
first  wrote  you  I  had  little  idea  of  be- 
ing so  fortunate.  But  everyone  seemed 
so  anxious  to  help  and  boost  me  along 
that  I  guess  I  couldn't  keep  from  win- 
ning. Thank  you  again  and  again  for 
the  excellent  reward.  Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Bishop,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : 

Was  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  I  cap- 
tured second  prize — a  Ford  Touring 
Car.  Your  Grand  Prize  Distribution 
plan  is  unsurpassed.  You  give  every- 
one a  fair,  square  deal,  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  with  all  my  dealings  with  you. 
Thanking  you  for  the  Ford  Touring  Car 
and  the  fine  treatment  I  received,  I  re- 
maitfy-         "A  Happy  Winner," 

T.  C.  Lingerfeldt,  N.  Car. 


This  Is  Only  One  of  the  FOUR  Touring  Cars 
We're  Going  to  GIVE  AWAY! 
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Snipers — on  Our  Farm 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


EVERY  OAKLAND  IS  AN  UNUSUAL  CAR 


(T3he  light  weight  of  the  Oak- 
land Sensible  Six  in  proportion 
to  its  power  makes  for  extreme 
gasoline  and  tire  economy. 

Touring  Car  .    .    .    .    $  990 

Roadster   990 

Coupe  1490 

Sedan   1190 

Roadster  Coupe  .    .    .  1150 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac,  Michigan 


WHEREVER  you  hear  the 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  men- 
tioned, you  hear  mentioned  also  its 
astonishing  ability  as  a  road  car. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  out 
breaking  cross-country  records,  or 
beating  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited — or  performing  stunts 
properly  left  to  an  Oldfield  or  a 
DePalma. 

It  means  that  in  everyday  back- 
and -forth  going,  up  hill  and  down 
— the  kind  of  driving  the  average 
man  has  to  do — Oaklands  are  per- 
forming with  a  vigor  and  sureness 
far  beyond  the  ordinary. 

And  that  Oaklands  are  doing  this 
sort  of  work  day  in  and  day  out  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  cost. 

The  explanation  of  the  unusual 


ability  of  the  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
is  found  in  the  high  power  of  its 
overhead-valve  engine  as  compared 
to  the  weight  of  the  car  itself. 

This  6 -cylinder  engine  develops 
at  2600  r.  p.  m.  one  full  working 
horsepower  to  every  48  pounds  of 
car  weight,  a  greater  power  in  rela- 
tion to  its  load  than  perhaps  any 
engine  in  the  world. 

The  body  of  the  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  is  stoutly  and  carefully  made;  it 
is  unusually  roomy,  and  uphol- 
stered in  genuine  leather. 

Only  the  soundest  manufacturing 
efficiency  coupled  with  immense 
buying  power  could  produce  this 
value  at  the  moderate  price  of  $990. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 
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Cutting  the  Teuton  Roll  Call 

Germany  Drafts  Mere  Boys  to  Fill  Gaps  and  Stave  Off  Defeat 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


THERE  is  scarcely  a  time  when  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  to  discuss  the  war  that  someone 
does  not  say :  "I  don't  see  how  they  can  go  on  fight- 
ing. I  should  think  the  man  power  in  all  of  the 
warring  countries  except  ours  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted long  ago."  To  answer  comments  like  this 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  has  prepared  this  second  great 
article  on  the  war  for  the  series  begun  a  month  ago 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  with  "Sea  Power  and  the  Sub- 
marine." There  are  two  ways  in  which  victory  might 
be  awarded.  The  submarine  might  be  successful  and 
the  Germans  win  a  tardy  triumph,  or  the  allied  coun- 
tries may  win  victory  through  attrition — by  putting 
man  power  against  man  power  and  grinding  down  the 
diminishing  resources 
of  the  Teutons.  Mr. 
Simonds  has  analyzed 
carefully  the  available 
numbers  in  each  of  the 
chief  warring  nations. 
From  his  figures  you 
can  easily  see  what  the 
end  will  be  if,  as  now 
seems  true,  the  process 
of  attrition  will  grind 
out  a  decision. — The 
Editor. 

A    FEW  weeks  ago 
ago  I  made 

/  an  estimate 

/  %  of  the  losses 
of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  first  three 
years  Of  the  war,  com- 
paring these  with 
French  losses.  The  fig- 
ures I  was  able  to  get 
hold  of  at  that  time 
were,  as  I  pointed  out, 
incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  French  general 
staff  has  published  an 
official  estimate  of  the 
German  losses  and  of. 
the  German  numbers. 
Such  an  estimate  may  be 
accepted  as  very  close 
to  the  fact,  because,  as 
everyone  knows,  just  as 
the  German  sources  of 
information  as  to 
French  losses  and 
French  militarv  condi- 
tions are  reliable,  the 
French  estimates  are 
similarly  trustworthy. 
There  is  really  no  mys- 
tery so  far  as  numbers 
of  men  are  concerned  for  any  of  the  nations  at  war. 

The  figures  of  the  French  general  staff  show  that 
Germany  had  available  for  service  for  the  first  four 
years  of  the  war  11,200,000  men,  while  200,000  men 
were  prevented  from  returning  to  the  colors  by  the 
blockade  of  Germany,  which  cut  off  overseas  con- 
i  tingents. 

Eleven  million  four  hundred  thousand,  the  total 
figure,  represents  just  about  one  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  German  Empire  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war — that  is,  something  more  than  68,000,000.  Ger- 
many, then,  has  permanently  lost  4,000,000,  and  has 
5,500,000  on  the  line  and  behind  the  line  in  necessary 
services.  Probably  not  more  than  3,000,000  to  3,500,- 
000  at  the  most  are  actually  engaged  in  fighting  or 
are  in  immediate  reserve.  She  has  600,000  men, 
mostly  of  the  class  of  1920 — that  is,  of  boys  who  are 
now  only  seventeen  years  old — and  600,000  more  men 
now  in  the  hospital  who  some  time  in-ihe  next  six 
months  will  be  returned  to  duty.  This  total  will  be 
reduced  before  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1918  by  the  permanent  losses  incurred  between  now 
and  the  first  of  April.  These  losses  will  not  be  less 
than  60,000  a  month,  and  we  may  safely  figure  that 
300,000  men  will  thus  be  eliminated  before  the  next 
campaign  opens.  In  other  words,  the  maximum  of 
possible  reserves  of  Germany  for  the  campaign  of  1918 
will  be  800,000  men,  and  of  this  number  more  than 
half  will  be  boys  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  150,000  more  will  be  boys  of  the  class  of  1919, 
who  will  have  reached  only  the  age  of  nineteen  next 
year.  Three  fourths  of  the  reserves  that  Germany 
will  have  for  next  year,  then,  are  boys  of  nineteen  and 
under. 

The  permanent  loss  of  Germany  in  the  first  three 
years  of  war  was  slightly  under  4,000,000 — an  aver- 


age  permanent  loss  of  1,300,000  a  year,  but  the  loss 
was  much  greater  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war 
than  in  the  last  year,  because  in  the  first  two  years 
there  was  much  heavier  fighting.  The  Russian  col- 
lapse of  this  year  has  resulted  in  relieving  the  pres- 
sure on  the  eastern  front,  and  thus  directly  reducing 
the  casualties.  It  has  also  compelled  the  Allies  on 
the  western  front  to  abandon  their  plan  of  seeking  a 
decision  this  year  by  tremendous  offensives,  and  thus 
the  German  loss  has  been  materially  smaller  on  the 
western  front,  too,  than  it  was  either  in  the  days  of 
the  Marne  campaign  or  in  the  later  Verdun  episode. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  estimate  that  the  German' 
losses  for  the  six  months  of  campaign  next  year  will 


Central  News  Photo  Co. ,  New  York 


A  few  of  the  200,000  German  soldiers  captured  by  the  English  and  the  French  on  the  western  front  during  the 
last  twelve  months.    The  prisoners  are  kept  in  cages  such  as  this  until  they  can  be  removed  to  a  permanent  camp 


be  in  excess  of  200,000  a  month,  and  this  means  that 
some  time  before  September  German  reserves  will  be 
exhausted  and  Germany  will  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  shortening  her  lines  or  else  courting  disaster. 

If  Russia  is  able  to  take  her  part  next  year,  or  any 
considerable  part,  then  Germany's  loss  will  not  be  less 
than  250,000  a  month.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  a 
complete  failure  of  Russia  would  enable  Germany  to 
hold  on  next  year,  even  with  reduced  effectives.  This 
would  postpone  a  decision  until  1919,  but  it  would 
mean  that  after  the  campaign  of  1918  Germany  would 
be  unable  to  bring  to  the  front  any  new  troops  ex- 
cept the  boys  of  the  class  of  1921,  who  would  then  be 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  important  point  to  notice  here  is  that  the  war 
now  has  become  for  Germany  the  sacrifice  of  her 
youth. 

Grinding  Youth  Corn  of  Germany 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS'S  phrase  of  "grinding  the 
youth  corn  of  the  Confederacy"  is  finding  signifi- 
cant application  in  present  German  military  statistics. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  then,  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  situation  are  simple.  Having  lost  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  on  an  average  in  each 
of  the  three  years  of  conflict,  Germany  now  confronts 
the  certainty  of  a  fourth  year  with  a  reserve  of  less 
than  a  million  men,  made  up  of  boys  who  cannot  have 
the  military  value  of  the  older  classes.  This  was  the 
situation  of  Napoleon  in  1812,  when  his  famous 
"Marie  Louise"  youngsters  displayed  a  gallantry 
never  surpassed  but  were  unable  to  repeat  achieve- 
ments of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  with  which 
Napoleon  won  the  great  battles. 
Turning  to  the  situation  in  France  we  may  take  the 


percentages  of  German  man  power  and  apply  them  to 
France.  The  French  loss  has  been  a  little  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  French  population  than  the  German, 
but  not  much.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
French  have  not  yet  called  up  any  of  the  class  of  1920 
or  put  in  any  of  the  class  of  1919.  The  French  class 
consists  of  -some  225,000.  So  we  may  say  that  the 
French  are  just  one  class  better  off  than  the  Germans. 

Now,  the  total  white  population  of  France  and  of 
the  colonies  from  which  troops  have  been  drawn  was, 
after  deduction  is  made  for  alien  population,  a  little 
more  than  40,000,000.  France,  therefore,  mobilizing 
one  sixth  of  her  population,  would  have  called  to  the 
colors  6,750,000,  and  this  in  point  of  fact  is  the  case, 

as  outside  information 
has  demonstrated.  The 
permanent  German  loss 
was  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  mobilization,  and 
this  would  mean  in  the 
case  of  the  French  2,- 
360,000.  The  tempo- 
rary loss  of  the  Ger- 
mans— that  is,  men  in 
the  hospital  who  will 
come  back  at  some 
time— is  500,000,  which 
is,  roughly  speaking, 
five  per  cent.  On  the 
same  basis  the  French 
temporary  loss  would 
amount  to  about  350,- 
000.  In  all,  then,  the 
French  permanent  and 
temporary  loss  would  be 
2,700,000,  and  the 
French  troops  now 
available  would  be  4,- 
050,000.  In  point  of 
fact,  France  has  used 
somewhere  between 
100,000  and  200,000  na- 
tive troops  and  troops 
of  the  Foreign  Legion 
coming  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  this  element 
has  reduced  slightly  the 
cost  to  the  French  popu- 
lation itself.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  the 
total  permanent  loss  of 
France  has  been  some- 
thing less  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  and 
that  the  reserve  of 
France  now  consists  of 
the  two  classes  of  1919 
and  1920,  not  used  in 
any  part.  The  1919 
class  has  not  been  called 
up;  the  1920  class  is 
merely  coming  up  for  instruction.  With  the  350,000 
wounded  who  will  return,  that  means  some  800,000 
men,  and  that  the  French  have  on  the  line  and  on 
communications  now  something  like  3,600,000.  These 
French  numbers  will  be  reduced  by  the  French  losses 
in  the  next  five  months,  which  will  probably  be  almost 
as  great  as  the  men  coming  out  of  the  hospital. 
Therefore  one  may  reckon  that  the  French  reserve 
has  something  like  500,000  men  for  the  campaign  of 
next  year. 

To  these  reserves  of  France  it  is  now  necessary  to 
add  whatever  troops  America  will  have  in  France 
during  the  campaign  of  1918,  because  we  are  to  take 
over  a  portion  of  the  French  line,  and  the  effect  of 
our  arrival  will  be  precisely  as  if  France  had  had 
another  reserve  amounting  to  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  which  will  become  effective  next  year. 
Suppose  then  that  France  has  500,000  men  in  her  two 
classes  and  the  United  States  should  get  500,000  men 
to  France  for  next  year's  campaign.  This  would 
mean  that  the  reserves  of  the  French  would  amount 
to  a  million  men,  which  is  approximately  200,000 
more  than  what  the  reserves  of  the  Germans  will  be. 
Here  is  a  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  France 
must  stop  because  she  has  been  "bled  white."  My  own 
judgment  is  that  all  these  figures  with  reference  to 
France  are  slightly  unfavorable,  and  that  the  French 
situation  is  in  a  degree  better.  It  certainly  is  not 
worse. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  British  are  concerned,  their 
losses  have  been  very  greatly  less  than  those  of 
France  or  Germany.  It  was  not  until  the  battle  of 
the  Somme  in  July,  1916,  two  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  that  the  British  began  to  participate 
in  the  European  campaign  on  something  like  the 
scale  of  France  and  Germany,  [continued  on  page  10] 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Making  Butchering  Easier 

Methods  That  Take  the  Drudgery  Out  of  Hog-Killing  Time 


WHEN  we  butcher  hogs  we  prefer  a 
clear,  cool  day,  with  the  wind  from 
the  north.  All  necessary  preparations 
are  made  beforehand  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. If  a  number  of  hogs  are  to  be 
dressed,  they  are  not  all  killed  at  the  same  time,  as 
standing  seems  to  impair  the  flavor,  but  to  make 
good  time  we  aim  to  have  one  ready  for  scalding  as 
soon  as  the  one  before  it  is  finished.  A  small  amount 
of  lime  added  to  the  scalding  water  will  not  injure 
the  meat  in  any  way,  and  it  makes  the  hair  slip  much 
more  easily  and  the  skin  is  whiter. 

The  carcasses  are  pulled  from  the  scalding  barrel, 
and  put  on  a  long  platform  which  is  a  little  lower 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  barrel.  This  lowering 
of  one  end  gives  the  water  a  chance  to  drain  off,  and 
the  hair  and  scurf  is  more  easily  cleaned  from  the 
platform.  The  best  procedure  in  removing  the  hair 
is  to  begin  on  the  head  and  feet.  These  are  the 
hardest  to  dress  properly,  and  when  they  become 
cold  they  are  an  almost  impossible  task. 

Every  advantage  of  heavy  lifting  is  taken.  We  do 
not  try  to  lift  a  heavy  hog  on  the  pole  in  the  old  way. 
Our  method  is  simple.  The  carcass  is  rolled  from 
the  platform  on  to  a  strong  chair.  Two  men  can 
carry  a  very  heavy  hog  in  this  manner.  The  hog 
may  now  be  taken  with  a  minimum  of  effort  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  hung.  A  number  of  devices 
may  be  employed  to  save  the  heavy  lifting.  The 
gambrel  stick  may  be  slipped  out  of  one  leg,  put 
around  the  pole,  and  reinserted  in  its  proper  position. 
Then  it  is  easily  possible  to  push  it  up  to  a  notch  cut 
in  the  pole,  which  is  used  as  an  inclined  plane.  A 
block  and  tackle  may  be 
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months  this  way.   Always  keep  in  a  cool  and  dry  place. 

Then  the  casings  may  be  used  as  a  container.  .  They 
are  the  small  intestines  of  the  hog,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  washed,  and  scraped.  A  special 
stuffing  machine  is  used  to  pack  the  sausage  in  them. 
My  own  favorite  way  is  to  pack  the  sausage  in  muslin 
bags.  It  seems  better  if  it  is  dried  a  while,  and  after 
the  drying  we  pack  it  away  in  crocks  and  cover  with 
lard.  Mixed  sausage  is  made  by  allowing  one  pound 
of  lean  beef  and  one  pound  of  fat  pork  to  two  pounds 
of  lean  pork.    It  is  handled  the  same  as  pure  sausage. 

In  making  souse  or  hog-head  cheese,  one  head 
should  be  used  with  about  twelve  feet.  Boil  them  to- 
gether until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  and  remove  the 
bones.  Mash  the  meat  thoroughly,  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  sage.  Store  in  a  deep  pan  or 
crock  until  well  cooled,  and  then  it  may  be  fried,  or 
sliced  and  served  with  vinegar,  as  desired.  Liver 
cheese  is  made  in  the  same  way,  using  three  livers, 
one  head,  and  eight  feet. 

At  buchering  time  there  is  so  much  fresh  meat 
and  "bones"  that  we  seldom  eat  all  of  the  livers.  The 
French  in  Louisiana  have  the  following  way  of  taking 
care  of  it,  and  it  is  an  extremely  appetizing  food  when 
rightly  prepared  and  served :  Cook  as  many  livers  as 
desired,  boiling  until  perfectly  tender.  Mash  well, 
add  salt,  pepper,  paprika,  sage,  minced  onions,  or 
garlic  to  suit  the  taste.  Add  one  third  as  much  rice 
that  has  been  thoroughly  cooked  and  seasoned.  Stuff 
it  in  well-cleaned  paunches  and  hang  to  dry.  It  should 
be  smoked  a  little  with  cobs  or  hickory  wood.  After 
the  smoking  operation  it  is  sliced  and  fried. 

Backbones  and  ribs,  if  unsalted,  can  be  hung  in  the 


tied  to  the  limb  of  a 
tree  and  the  gambrel 
stick  tied  to  the  lower 
pulley.  If  a  pair  of 
pulley-wire .  stretchers 
are  handy,  they  are  the 
best,  as  they  have  a 
patent  grip  that  holds 
the  hog  securely  at  any 
height.  Now  we  are 
ready  to  dash  cold  wa- 
ter over  the  body. 

We  remove  the  en- 
trails next,  being  very 
careful  all  the  while 
that  they  be  drawn  in- 
tact. We  place  a  stick 
between  the  ribs  to  hold 
the  sides  apart,  rinse 
out  with  cold  water,  and 
we  continue  with  the 
others  until  they  have 
been  brought  to  the 
state  of  the  one  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  time  to  begin 
cutting  and  trimming 
the  first  when  the  last 
hog  is  dressed.  Hams, 
sides,  and  shoulders  are 
trimmed  to  the  desired 
size  and  carried  to  the 
smokehouse,  where  we 
spread  them  singly  on 
shelves  and  sprinkle 
them  with  salt.  Heads 
are  soaked  in  water  to 
remove  the  blood,  and 
handled  in  the  same 
manner. 

Skins  should  be  cut 
from  the  pieces  that  are 
to  be  used  for  lard,  and 
all  lean  taken  off  for 

the  sausage.    The  skins  1  

are  cooked  alone.  The 

lard  fat  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  the  sausage  meat 
into  chunks  for  grinding. 

Here  is  the  brine  we  use  for  100  pounds  of  meat: 
Salt,  eight  pounds;  saltpeter,  pulverized,  two  ounces; 
brown  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  in  six  gallons  of 
water. 

This  brine  is  placed  in  the  kettle  and  brought  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  cooled  overnight.    Then  when 
the  meat  is  placed  in  a  clean  barrel,  joints  first,  the 
solution  is  poured  over  it  and  a  clean  cloth  tied  over  - 
the  top  of  the  barrel. 

The  lard  fat  is  placed  in  the  kettle  with  just  enough 
water  added  to  keep  it  from  sticking.  Stir  it  con- 
stantly, and  add  fire  sufficient  to  keep  it  cooking.  We 
bring  our  sausage  out  by  the  fire  and  grind  it  while 
we  render  the  lard.  Use  only  a  good  grade  of  pork 
for  sausage.  Three  pounds  of  the  lean  to  one  of  the 
fat  is  near  the  right  proportion.  The  combining  should 
be  done  before  the  grinding,  as  the  grinder  gives  a 
much  more  thorough  mixture  than  can  possibly  be 
made  by  hand.  Most  good  sausage  makers  put  the 
meat  through  the  cutter  the  second  time.  At  the  sec- 
ond grinding  the  seasoning  may  be  added.  For  four 
pounds  of  meat  the  following  is  the  proper  amount  of 
seasoning,  although  it  will  be  best  to  add  or  subtract 
to  make  it  suit  your  own  taste:  One  ounce  fine  salt, 
one-half  ounce  of  black  ground  pepper,  and  one-half 
ounce  of  powdered  sage.  If  the  red  color  of  the  meat 
is  desired  a  little  saltpeter  will  keep  it. 

Sausage  for  immediate  use  may  be  packed  in  crocks 
and  jars.  A  very  good  method  is  to  pack  the  jars 
tightly 'and  set  in  an  oven  and  heat  until  enough  lard 
has  run  out  to  make  a  covering  over  the  top.  Expert 
sausage  makers  advise  covering  the  jar  with  cheese- 
cloth and  pouring  melted  paraffin  on  the  cloth  to  fill 
up  the  pores.    It  is  no  trouble  to  keep  the  sausage  for 


Hog-killing  time  brings  plenty  of  fresh  meat  for  the  table,  with  pork  chops,  spareribs,  sausage,  and  the  promise 

of  hams  and  bacon  for  the  winter 


smokehouse  in  fly-proof  sacks,  and  will  not  taste  old 
for  several  days.  After  we  have  left  our  meat  in 
the  brine  from  three  to  five  weeks — the  colder  the 
weather  the  longer  we  leave  it — we  smoke  it  over  a 
hickory  fire  and  pack  it  in  rat-proof  receptacles,  plac- 
ing corn  husks  between  the  layers. 


Slaughtering  Sheep 

By  ANDREW  M .  PATERSOX 

TO  HAVE  good  mutton  the  sheep  must  be  in  good 
health,  fat,  and  gaining  in  flesh.  In  preparing 
for  slaughter,  the  sheep  should  be  taken  off  feed  for 
about  fifteen  hours,  with  the  exception  of  lambs, 
which  are  liable  to  worry  if  taken  from  their  mothers, 
causing  a  rise  in  temperature.  Always  handle  the 
sheep  with  care.  Do  not  chase,  kick,  or  pound  them 
around,  and  never  pull  them  around  by  the  fleece,  as 
this  will  leave  colored  and  bruised  spots  on  the  car- 
cass. The  proper  way  to  catch  a  sheep  is  by  the  hind 
leg,  neck,  or  rear  flank  and  hold  it  by  placing  one 
hand  under  the  lower  jaw  and  the  other  at  the  dock. 
If  these  few  precautions  are  "carried  out  the  sheep 
will  bleed  better,  cool  out  more  quickly,  dress  more 
easily,  and,  above  all  other  things,  the  carcass  will 
have  a  better  appearance  and  the  flesh  will  have  a 
richer  color. 

The  important  things  in  killing  and  dressing  sheep 
are  speed  and  cleanliness.  Place  the  sheep  on  a  box 
so  the  blood  will  run  away  from  the  fleece ;  place  one 
knee  on  the  fore  flank,  grasp  the  sheep  under  the  jaw 
with  your  left  hand,  stick  the  knife  into  the  angle  of 


the  jaw  next  to  the  neck  bone,  just  below  and  behind 
the  ear,  and  cut  outward.  Then  break  the  neck  by 
placing  one  hand  on  the  forehead,  and  with  the  other 
at  the  point  of  the  jaw  pull  upward.  This  stuns  the 
sheep. 

First  take  out  the  tongue  by  cutting  the  skin  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  and  cut  off  at  the  root, 
then  wash  in  cold  water  and  scrape  with  a  knife  from 
the  tip  backward.  Start  on  a  line  between  the  knee 
and  shoulder  joint,  cut  out  a  small  strip  of  skin  down 
the  front  leg  to  the  ankle,  open  down  over  the  shoul- 
der joint  to  the  center  of  the  neck  in  front  of  brisket 
and  down  the  center  of  the  neck. 

Be  careful  not  to  cut  the  fell  which  covers  the  out- 
side of  the  carcass  and  avoid  cutting  gashes  in  the 
carcass.  Do  the  same  on  the  other  leg.  The  hind 
leg  should  be  held  in  the  same  manner.  Start  on  the 
hind  leg  between  the  hock  and  tail  and  cut  out  a  strip 
down  to  the  foot,  then  open  to  a  point  below  the  tail. 
The  openings  are  made  on  the  back  of  the  hind  leg 
and  the  front  of  the  front  leg. 

The  next  step  is  to  begin  the  fisting.  The  hand 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  and  kept  so  until 
the  pelt  is  removed.  First  fist  off  the  under  side  of 
the  sheep.  Do  this  by  grasping  the  piece  of  pelt  on 
the  front  of  the  brisket  and  pull  the  pelt  backward 
over  the  brisket.  Continue  back  over  the  front  part 
of  the  belly.  Next  start  in  the  rear  by  grasping  the 
loose  piece  of  pelt  and  fist  down  over  the  flank  stifle 
and  inside  the  leg-of-mutton,  always  working  from 
behind  to  avoid  tearing  the  flesh.  The  sheep  is  now 
ready  to  be  hung  up. 

First  loosen  the  tendons  in  the  hind  legs  and  pull 

the  pelt  off  the  legs, 
skin  the  leg  down  to  the 
foot,  and  remove  the 
foot  at  the  lowest  joint. 
Tie  the  hind  legs  to- 
gether, and  hang  up  the 
carcass  at  a  height  con- 
venient to  work  with. 
After  the  sheep  is  hung 
up,  split  it  down  the 
center  and  remove  the 
front  feet.  Now  you 
begin  to  "fist."  Start 
near  the  center  of  the 
belly  and  work  upward 
and  around,  always  fist- 
ing upward  on  the  leg 
to  prevent  pulling  off 
the  fell  from  the  car- 
cass. After  the  leg  is 
fisted  off,  fist  downward 
over  the  shoulder  to  the 
opening  made  in  the 
neck  and  pull  the  pelt 
from  the  front  leg.  Now 
you  may  fist  off  the 
other  side. 

Loosen  the  tail  from 
the  pelt,  pull  the  pelt 
down  toward  the  head, 
and  remove  the  head  at 
the  joint  where  it  was 
broken  in  killing  the 
sheep.  When  cutting  off 
the  head,  cut  from  the 
underside  outward.  This 
will  leave  a  nicer  .ap- 
pearing neck.  Cut  off 
the  ends  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  gullet,  raise 
the  front  legs,  and  make 
an  incision  in  front  of 
the  breast  bone  and  cut 
down  to  the  center  of 
the  neck  so  the  blood 
will  drain  out  of  the 
large  arteries  and 
heart.  If  the  sheep  has  been  cleanly  dressed,  all  that 
will  be  necessary  is  to  wipe  the  carcass  with  hot 
water  and  a  cloth  and  then  thoroughly  dry.  The  hot 
water  will  bleach  the  carcass  and  give  it  a  much  nicer 
appearance.  In  hot  weather  it  should  be  washed  with 
cold  water  to  aid  in  cooling. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  viscera.  First  see 
that  the  windpipe  and  rectum  have  been  loosened. 
Then  make  an  opening  in  front  of  the  cod  or  udder 
down  the  middle  line  of  the  body  to  the  breast  bone, 
holding  the  point  of  the  knife  between  the  fingers  to 
guard  against  cutting  the  internal  organs.  Pull  the 
paunch  loose,  and  then  pull  the  large  intestines  down- 
ward. Pull  the  viscera  forward  and  cut  the  gullet 
below  the  stomach,  removing  the  liver  with  the  in- 
testines and  stomach.  Remove  the  gall  bladder  from 
the  liver  and  examine  it  for  parasites.  If  healthy, 
put  in  a  pail  of  cold  water  to  cool  quickly.  Now 
remove  the  pluck.  This  is  done  by  cutting  around 
the  diaphragm,  leaving  the  hanging  tenderloin,  then 
loosening  the  large  blood  vessel  from  the  backbone 
and  pulling  out  the  pluck. 

Mutton  is  the  easiest  carcass  to  cut,  as  each  main 
division  yields  cuts  about  the  proper  size  to  be  used 
by  the  ordinary  family.  Have  a  solid  block  on  which 
to  lay  the  mutton,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  meat  saw. 
Always  cut  across  the  grain  of  the  meat,  and  make 
clean,  smooth  cuts.  For  home  consumption  the  car- 
cass should  be  split  down  the  center.  In  this  way 
less  surface  will  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  less  waste 
will  result. 

The  leg-of-mutton  is  the  most  desirable  cut.  The 
loin  is  termed  the  highest  priced  cut  of  mutton.  It 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  small  muscle  under  the 
backbone,  which  is  called  the  tenderloin.  The  rib  is 
used  the  same  as  roasts  and  chops. 

EW 
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American  Royal  Exhibitors  Say  War  Revives  Cattle  Industry 

By  J.  A.  RICKART 


The 


NOT  quite  as  many  animals  were 
shown  at  the  American  Royal 
Live  Stock  Show  held  at  Kansas 
City,  October  1st  to  6th,  as  in 
former  years,  but'  quality  and 
breeding  were-never  better.  There  were 
fewer  state-fair  adjuncts,  the  show  re- 
solving itself  strictly  into  an  exhibition 
of  the  best  breeding  cattle  of  three  beef 
herds — Hereford,  Shorthorn,  and  Aber- 
deen-Angus. 

The  Royal  is  purely  a  breeders'  show, 
and  each  association  appropriates  liberal 
money  prizes.  The  gate  receipts  are 
counted  on  to  pay  the  running  expenses 
of  the  show,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  it 
is  divided  among  the  associations  and  the 
Kansas  City  Stockyards  Company,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  corporation.  Thus  the 
prizes  are  guaranteed,  and  do  not  depend 
on  the  gate  receipts.  The  Shorthorn  as- 
sociation appropriated  $2,500  in  prizes  in 
the  futurity  stakes  alone,  a  feature  that 
neither  of  the  other  associations  support. 
This  year  there  were  150  entries  in  the 
Shorthorn  futurity  classes. 

Thirty-seven  Hereford  breeders  came 
from  twelve  States,  twenty-four  Short- 
horn breeders  came  from  eight  States,  and 
seven  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  came 
from  five  States.  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Wash- 
ington, Montana,  and  Texas  were  the  States  repre- 
sented most  distant  from  Kansas  City.  All  near-by 
States  had  exhibitors,  in  all  sixteen  States  exhibiting. 

The  prime  object  of  the  show  rings  is  to  sell  stock. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors  advertised  their  annual  or 
semi-annual  auction  sales,  in  addition  to  making  pri- 
vate sales.  A  Royal  prize  must  be  won  over  prize- 
winners at  state  fairs,  and  adds  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  animal  securing  it,  as  well  as  bringing 
prestige  to  the  herd  to  which  the  prize-winning  ani- 
mal belongs. 

The  C.  D.  and  E-  F.  Caldwell  herd  of  Nodaway 
County,  Missouri,  took  both  male  and  female  grand 
championships  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  classes  with 
their  aged  bull  Black  Cap  Bertram  and  aged  cow 
Queen  Milly,  respectively.  G.  F.  Cowden  &  Son  of 
Midland  County,  Texas,  and  Congden  &  Battles  of 
Yakima  County,  Washington,  also  took  a  good  share 
of  the  prizes  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  classes. 

The  Shorthorn  competition  brought  some  new  blood 
into  the  spotlight,  mingled  with  some  veteran  show 
animals  which  continued  to  make  good.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  female  grand  champion  Viola,  ex- 
hibited by  W.  C.  Rosenberger,  Seneca  County,  Ohio. 
This  cow  was  calved  February  14th,  1915,  and  was 
grand  champion  of  the  female  Shorthorns  at  the 
Royal  last  year,  when  in  the  yearling  class. 

Carpenter  &  Ross  of  Richland  County,  Ohio,  got 
first  on  aged  bull,  with  Revolution.  The  grand  cham- 
pionship in  Shorthorn  bulls  went  to  Uppermill  Farm, 
Louisa  County,  Iowa,  on  the  yearling  bull  Villager's 
Coronet.  Bellows  Brothers  of  Nodaway  County,  Mis- 
souri, got  three  much  valued  prizes,  first  on  aged 
herd,  first  on  young  herd,  and  the  Stockyards  trophy 
for  best  ten  head  of  Shorthorns  exhibited  by  the 
owner.  Capt.  T.  E.  Robson,  London,  Ontario,  judged 
the  Shorthorns. 

While  the  corn  belt  has  heretofore  claimed  the 
greatest  breeding  establishments,  other  sections,  the 
South  particularly,  made  a  strong  showing  at  this 
year's  Royal.  Col.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Hereford 
breeder  of  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky, captured  more 
prizes  than  anyone  else  at 
the  show.  Mississippi  and 
Texas  had  good  exhibits, 
and  Redwine  Brothers  of 
Fayette  County,  Georgia, 
had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Here- 
fords.  This  herd  took  sec- 
ond in  the  aged-bull  class, 
with  Star  Grove,  a  Beau 
Donald  bull  of  acknowl- 
edged merit. 

"Redwine  Brothers  have 
118  head  of  pure-bred 
Herefords  in  their  herd, 
from  eight  years  old  down 
to  calves,"  said  R.  E. 
Hardy  in  charge.  "We 
have  about  1,000  acres  in 
the  place,  and  in  addition 
to  handling  pure-breds  we 
feed  from  500  to  1,500  cat- 
tle every  winter,  which  we 
market  in  Atlanta.  We 
raise  no  cotton,  and  there 
are  many  farmers  in  our 
section  who  quit  raising 
cotton  because  of  fear  of 
the  boll  weevil  rather  than 
from  any  actual  damage. 
We  have  not  suffered  from 
it  in  our  section.  Corn, 
velvet  beans,  and  peanuts 
are  raised  in  place  of  cot- 
ton. We  make  a  peanut 
meal  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  linseed  meal.  We 
started  our  pure-bred  herd 
three  years  ago." 

The  Hereford  exhibits 
led  in  numbers  over  the 
other  two  breeds,  and  con- 


Nebraska  judging  team  won  first  in  the  judging  contest  at  the 
National  Hog  Show.    This  is  the  team  and  coaches 


tained  some  of  the  highest  class  animals  in  existence. 

Col.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  himself  eighty  years  of  age, 
had  the  honor  of  taking  this  year  the  $500  silver  cup 
given  by  Senor  Carlos  Pereda  of  Argentina,  given  to 
the  exhibitor  showing  the  best  three  bulls  bred  and 
owned  by  the  exhibitor.  Colonel  Taylor  also  took 
first  on  aged  herd. 

A  leading  breeder  was  asked  how  the  war  was 
affecting  the  demand  for  pure-bred  cattle,  and  he 
said:  "The  war  has  brought  high  beef -cattle  prices, 
and  those  breeders  of  beef  cattle  who  have  dropped 
out  in  recent  years  because  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ranges  are  now  keen  to  get  back  into  cattle-raising. 
They  are  buying  pure-bred  bulls,  and  getting  together 
a  herd  of  good  heifers." 

The  war  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  bulls  for 
breeding  beef  cattle,  which,  after  all,  is  the  real 
basis  of  the  success  of  pure-bred  cattle  breeders. 


National  Hog  Show 

By  JAMES  CALDERHEAD 

THE  aristocrats  of  the  swine  world,  the  success- 
ful competitors  at  the  various  state  fairs  and 
expositions  throughout  the  country,  more  than 
1,500  strong,  were  assembled  at  the  second  annual 
National  Swine  Show  held  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
October  3d  to  10th.  The  barns  of  the  South  Omaha 
Horse  and  Mule  Company,  near  the  Union  Stock- 
yards, housed  this  wonderful  array  of  proud  pork. 
Larger  and  of  a  higher  quality  than  the  show  of  last 
year  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  show  officials 
in  expressing  their  opinion  of  this  year's  hog  classic. 

The  best  hogs  of  twenty-two  States,  the  same  num- 
ber as  were  represented  last  year,  were  exhibited 
again  this  year  by  approximately  140  exhibitors, 
about  a  third  more  than  were  present  in  1916.  Cali- 


Col.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  eighty  years  old,  who  won  the  $500  silver  cup  given  by  Senor  Carlos  Pereda  of 
Argentina  to  the  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  showing  the  best  three  bulls  bred  and  owned  by  the  exhibitor 


fornia  on  the  west,  Texas  on  the  south, 
Minnesota  on  the  north,  and  Massachu- 
setts on  the  east  were  all  represented  by 
swine  exhibits.  The  exhibitors  from  far 
and  near  came  with  the  cream  of  the  pork 
products  of  their  respective  States.  The 
attendance  was  just  as  representative  of 
the  entire  country  as  were  the  hogs. 

Twenty  cents  a  pound  for  market  hogs 
has  aroused  the  farmer  and  breeder,  and 
has  caused  them  to  take  a  greater  inter- 
est in  the  pure-bred  business,  in  which 
the  prices  are  proportionately  higher. 
Particularly  well  were  the  Southern 
States  represented.  In  that  section  good 
hogs  have  been  scarce  in  the  past,  but 
now  the  South  is  waking  up,  and  demand- 
ing a  hog  with  size  and  conformation  that 
will  put  on  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
20-cent  fat. 

The  indications  were  that  the  Hamp- 
shires  were  first,  and  the  Duroc-Jerseys 
second  in  numbers,  Chester- Whites  third, 
and  Poland-Chinas  fourth.  There  was  but 
little  difference  in  the  number  of  hogs 
exhibited  in  the  first  three  breeds.  In  the 
Duroc-Jersey  classes,  in  which  the  larger 
number  of  breeders  were  entered,  the 
judging  was  particularly  interesting  and 
difficult.  In  some  of  the  classes  the  judges 
required  more  than  an  hour  to  determine 
which  of  the  numerous  contestants  were 
entitled  to  the  ribbons.  So  large  were  the  Duroc  en- 
tries that  the  judging  had  to  be  done  in  a  large  tent 
outside  the  show  barns,  where  all  the  hogs  and  the 
interested  spectators  might  be  congregated. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  exhibitors  were  largely  from  the 
corn-belt  States.  Breeders  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
favor  this  breed,  and  the  number  of  premiums  they 
were  winning  was  evidence  of  their  ability  in  devel- 
oping ideal  types  in  these  animals.  The  aged-boar 
class  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  division  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  has  never  been  equaled  at  any  other  ex- 
hibition in  the  history  of  the  breed,  it  was  asserted. 
The  judges  were  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  in  plac- 
ing this"  class.  Ira  Jackson  of  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  was 
a  consistent  winner  among  the  Duroc  breeders,  there- 
by repeating  his  success  at  the  show  of  the  previous 
year.  Hampshires,  Chester- Whites,  and  Poland- 
Chinas  were  uniformly  represented  from  the  various 
corn-belt  States.  The  Berkshire  exhibitors  were  not 
as  numerous  as  those  in  the  other  breeds,  but  they 
came  from  both  the  west  and  east  coasts,  and  the 
quality  was  said  to  be  the  best  shown  since  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904.  Several  herds  of  Spotted 
Poland-Chinas  and  Yorkshire  hogs  were  exhibited. 
One  of  the  human  interest  features  of  the  show  was 
three  pens  of  red,  white,  and  blue  hogs,  an  emblem 
of  patriotism  in  the  swine  world.  The  red  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Durocs,  the  white  by  the  Chester- 
Whites,  and  the  blue  by  a  pen  of  cross-bred  Poland- 
Chinas,  Durocs,  and  Chester- Whites. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  judges  favored  the  hog 
of  the  big  type.  Just  now,  with  the  serious  food  short- 
age, particularly  of  meat  products,  the  large  hog  may 
well  be  selected  as  the  favorite.  This  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  producing  more  food,  and  the 
fact  that  pork  is  around  20  cents  a  pound. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  National  Swine 
Show  was  the  meeting  called  by  Herbert  Hoover  to 
gain  from  the  representative  swine  men  of  the  coun- 
try an  idea  as  to  the  best  methods  of  increasing  the 
swine  production  of  the  country.    Gifford  Pinchot 

was  sent  to  Omaha  by  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  representative 
of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion Department.  There  is 
urgent  need  of  an  increase 
of  20,000,000  hogs  in  the 
United  States  above  the 
number  which  the  present 
prospects  indicate  will  be 
produced,  Mr.  Pinchot  said. 

Similar  meetings  had 
been  held  previously  at 
Kansas  City  and  Waterloo. 
Resolutions  were  passed 
recommending  that  the 
Government  assure  the 
pork  producers  a  fair  price 
for  their  hogs.  In  figur- 
ing the  cost  of  production 
it  was  recommended  that 
not  less  than  the  value  of 
14  bushels  of  corn  be  al- 
lowed for  determining  the 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  live 
pork,  a  ratio  of  14  to  1. 

The  Omaha  conference, 
which  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral hundred  representa- 
tive swine  breeders  of  the 
country,  endorsed  these 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Pinchot  said  he  felt 
sure  that  the  policy  of  the 
Food  Administration  would 
be  governed  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  swine  growers, 
and  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  assurance 
that  the  swine  men  of  the 
country  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  in  the  pork 
line,  in  spite  of  rumors  to 
the  contrary. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  Instant  Summons 

"Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. " 


The  whistled  summons  of 
Roderick  Dhu.  the  hero  of  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,'*  caused  his 
Highland  warriors  literally  to  spring 
from  the  earth.  Ere  the  echo  died 
away,  from  behind  bush  and  rock 
emerged  the  loyal  and  ready  clans- 
men. In  armed  silence  they  awaited 
their  chieftain's  bidding  and 
typified  his  might. 

Today  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  nation's  armed  forces  and 
the  resources  behind  them,  can, 
by  lifting  the  telephone  receiver, 


instantaneously  set  in  motion  all 
the  vast  machinery  of  warfare, 
munitions,  transportation  and  food 
conservation. 

Like  the  Scottish  mountaineers, 
the  American  people  must  stand 
in  loyal  readiness  to  perform  any 
service  in  furtherance  of  the 
nation's  high  aim.  Such  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and. sacrificing  of 
individual  interests  can  alone  make 
certain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  task  to  which  our  country 
is  committed. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy        One  System        Universal  Service 


Three  Useful  Machines 

THREE  International  machines  that  will 
pay  their  way  on  any  farm  where  there 
is  corn  to  market  or  livestock  to  feed  are  : 

Keystone  Shelters,  adaptable  to  large  or  small 
ears,  shell  hard  or  soft  corn 
clean  without  cracking  the 
kernels  or  crushing  the  cobs. 
There  are  eight  styles  in  1,  2,  4, 
and  6-hole  sizes,  with  capacities 
from  a  few  ears  shelled  by 
hand,  up  to  4,000  bushels  per 
day. 

International  Feed  Grinders,  for  grinding  small 
grain,  corn  on  the  cob,  or  corn 
in  the  husk,  come  in  three  styles 
with  regular  or  special  plates,  6", 
8",  and  10"  in  diameter.  Capaci- 
ties from  5  to  30  bushels  per  hour 
take  care  of  all  ordinary  require- 
ments. 

Mogul  Kerosene  Engines  furnish  steady,  eco- 
nomical power  for  these  and  other  farm  machines. 

They  are  simple,  reliable,  sat- 
isfactory; operating  on  the 
fuel  that  is  cheapest  or  most  con- 
venient to  buy.    Mogul  kerosene 
mixers;  built  -  in  magnetos  that 
make  batteries  unnecessary;  en- 
closed crank  cases;  full  equipment, 
ready  to  run;  are  features  of  all 
Mogul  engines,  from  1  to  SO-H.  P. 
Equip  your  farm  with  a  set  of  these  three  useful  machines. 
See  the  focal  dealer  or  write  the  address  below  for  complete 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

(fD>  CHICAGO  USA  /tfTfc 

Champion  Deerine  McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  y 


International  Wheat  Show 


By  J.  C.  HOLMES 


THE  grain,  forage  crops,  and  vege- 
table exhibits  at  the  International 
Wheat  Show,  held  October  1st  to 
i3th,  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  were  good. 
The  commercial  displays  were  very  in- 
teresting. 

The  wheat  displays  in  bushel  measures 
were  of  much  higher  test  and  quality 
than  in  previous  years.  The  unique 
displays  of  farms  and  counties  included 
almost  every  crop  grown  in  America. 
One  county  had  a  house  built  of  sac- 
charine heads.  Platforms  on  either  side 
of  the  hall  held  displays  of  enormous 
melons  and  vegetables.  The  remaining 
space  was  taken  up  with  corn  and  kafir. 

Northern  Kansas  sent  the  best  corn, 
and  the  center  and  west  sent  the  prize 
kafir.  Forage  crops  were  represented 
by  bales  of  green-cured  alfalfa,  Sudan 
grass,  and  sorghum.  Oats,  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  particularly  the  latter  two 
grains,  were  the  best  ever  shown. 

In  the  horticulture  department  the 
main  attraction  was  the  big  exhibit  of 
high-quality  apples  and  canned  goods. 
Of  the  apples  shown,  the  Winesap  fam- 
ily predominated.  The  many  tables  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
mostly  labeled  "Mothers'  and  Daugh- 
ters' Canning  Clubs,"  and  showed  the 
great  work  the  canning  clubs  are  doing. 
The  enthusiasm  received  by  the  canning 
demonstration,  which  was  given  every 
afternoon,  showed  the  work  yet  to  be 
done  by  federal  and  state  governments. 
Although  this  show  is  called  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Show  all  farm  crops 
are  shown,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the  ex- 
hibits. 

The  commercial  exhibits  were  far 
larger  in  number  than  ever  before,  and 
ranged  from  the  small  patent  appli- 
ances to  million-dollar  oil  wells,  one 
of  the  most  artistic  booths  being  one 
made  by  a  packing  company  of  solid 
lard,  and  was  a  snow-white  statue  of  a 
military  horse  and  two  officers. 

The  dairy  department  was  only  mod- 
erate with  a  showing  of  several  herds 
of  high-producing  Holsteins  and  Jer- 
seys.   A  large  chart  showed  the  quan- 


tity of  food  a  dollar  would  buy,  and 
compared  milk  with  the  staple  foods  of 
to-day  for  cost.  The  dairy  department 
was  accompanied  with  shows  of  modern 
barn  eqipment,  different  kinds  of  silos, 
and  an  up-to-date  butter-making  plant, 
where  butter  was  made  each  day. 

Colorado,  California,  Montana,  Okla- 
homa, and  Canada  made  large  exhibits 
of  their  farm  crops.  The  display  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  was  very  at- 
tractive. Models  of  the  big  warships, 
torpedoes,  shells,  guns,  and  numerous 
individual  equipments  were  viewed  with 
wonder  for  the  first  time  by  many  of 
the  people  of  the  great  plains.  One 
whole  room  was  taken  up  by  the  U.  S. 
road-making  models,  disease  specimens 
of  plants  and  animals,  pure  seed  sam- 
ples, and  the  State's  safety  appliances. 

On  every  hand  the  Red  Cross  work 
was  being  furthered,  and  the  women 
were  registering  for  any  work  they 
could  do  to  help  the  soldiers.  The  suf- 
fragists made  a  parade  on  the  night  of 
October  5th.  They  drew  such  a  crowd 
that  many  were  turned  away  without  a 
chance  to  see  them. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  had  a 
booth,  and  explained  the  process  of  bor- 
rowing money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
to  the  people  who  came  for  first-hand 
information. 

The  annual  International  Wheat  Con- 
gress was  held  on  October  8th,  9th,  and 
10th.  The  main  topic  was  the  fixing  of 
the  price  of  wheat  and  other  products. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  by  eager 
wheat  raisers,  all  anxious  to  express 
their  conditions  and  opinions.  Their 
main  anxiety  was  over  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  the  high  cost  of  machinery. 
The  increased  enthusiasm  at  this  meet- 
ing showing  the  gaining  qualities  of  the 
farmers  to  co-operate  and  do  their  part 
in  producing. 

The  International  Wheat  Show  as  an 
annual  event  is  becoming  more  popular 
each  year,  and  will  result  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  $250,000  hall  annex  to 
the  large  Forum,  where  the  event  is  now 
held. 


The  New  Farm  and  Fireside 

A  Statement  by  the  Editor 


'"PHIS  is  a  day  of  changes.  In  the  six 
1  months  since  the  war  broke  on  us 
there  have  been  more  changes  in  our 
lives  than  in  the  six  preceding  years. 
In  hundreds  of  Farm  and -Fireside 
families  the  boys  have  gone  to  war,  in 
others  army  work  has  taken  both  young 
men  and  young  women  away  from  home 
to  help  in  some  other  branch  of  our 
great  national  undertaking.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  has 
changed  the  housekeeping  habits  of  a 
lifetime  for  many  a  woman.  The  high 
price  for  all  farm  produce  has  meant  a 
small  fortune  for  many  Farm  and  Fire- 
side readers.  Change  and  prosperity, 
change  and  progress,  are  universal. 

And  so  the  old  Farm  and  Fireside  is 
to  become  the  new  Farm  and  Fireside. 
In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  pass 
along  to  our  readers  a  great  big  share 
of  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  us 
these  last  few  years  by  giving  them  a 
bigger  and  a  better  Farm  and  Fdseside. 

First,  instead  of  sending  you  a  farm 
paper  twice  a  month,  we  are  going  to 
send  you,  beginning  with  the  new  year, 
a  veritable  farm  magazine  once  a 
month.  More  articles,  more  and  better 
pictures,  more  departments,  more  fic- 
tion— in  fact,  the  best  farm  magazine 
published  in  America. 

Second,  the  price  of  the  new  Farm 
and  Fireside  will  be  25  cents  a  year. 
Consequently,  all  subscriptions  now  on 
our  list  will  he  extended  so  that  you  will 
receive  the  same  number  of  copies  as 


you  originally  subscribed  for  at  the  old 
price.  New  subscriptions  will  be  en- 
tered at  25  cents  a  year,  three  years  for 
60  cents,  and  five  years  for  $1. 

The  editor's  plans  for  the  January 
number — the  first  issue  to  appear  in  the 
new  form — are  already  finished.  No 
farm  paper  in  America  has  ever  pre- 
sented to  its  readers  so  many  and  such 
interesting  articles.  We  are  not  going 
to  detract  from  your  pleasure  by  telling 
you  much  about  them  beforehand.  Even 
now  the  Poultry  Number,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  February,  is  under  way,  and' 
after  many  weeks  of  working  and  plan- 
ning the  editorial  contents  for  the  entire 
year  have  been  definitely  outlined. 

We  want  all  our  old  readers,  some 
600,000  strong,  to  see  the  new  Farm  and 
Fireside.  Thousands  of  us  have  been 
friends  for  many,  many  years,  and  now 
when  the  opportunity  has  come  to  give 
our  readers  a  new  and  a  better  magazine 
than  they  have  ever  had  before  we  want 
you  to  be  sure  to  stay  with  us. 

If  your  subscription  has  expired,  or  is 
about  to  expire,  be  sure  to  use  the  blank 
below  to  send  in  your  renewal — the  new 
price  becomes  effective  at  once.  New- 
subscribers  will  be  presented  with  the 
November  and  December,  1917,  issues 
and  their  subscriptions  will  start  with 
the  new  year. 


receive  the  same  number  of  copies  as  »  >w^O«-\-3*-^-/U» 

Five  years,  $1 .00    Three  years,  60  cts.    One  year,  25  cts. 


EDITOR  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio  Ed  11-3-17 

Find  enclosed  $  ,  for  which  send  me  the  new  FARM 

AND  FIRESIDE  more  years. 

Name .  .  .  .  -  


P.  O  

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No. 


State . 


NOTE:  In  case  your  subscription  dots  not  expire  for  a  short  time  you  can  send  your  order  now 

and  the  new  subscription  will  be  added  to  your  old  one. 

~  £1? 
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Harvesting  Kelp 

Sea  Tree  Grows  on  Rocks  Near  Surface  of  Water 


SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War  kelp  has  been  used  as  a  source 
of  potash  needed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives.  To  many  who  live 
far  from  our  coasts  this  may  sound  un- 
usual. 

Kelp  is  what  many  call  seaweed,  but 
is  more  properly  a  sea  tree.  Its  roots 
are  firmly  attached  to  rocks  that  are 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Unlike 
trees  there  is  no  heavy  trunk  to  support 
the  foliage.  Near  the  fan-shaped  leaves 
the  stem  enlarges  and  forms  a  hollow 
space  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
guinea  egg.  This  space  filled  with  air 
supports  the  tree,  and  when  the  branches 
are  long  enough  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water  these 
buoys  float  and  carry  the 
leavesv  This  gives  the  water 
a  brownish  appearance. 

How  does  the  air  get  into 
these  hollow  spaces  of  the  en- 
larged stem  while  growing 
under  water?  The  kelp  is  evi- 
dence that  it  does. 

Kelp  grows  very  rapidly. 
It  can  be  cut  to  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  every  four  or  five 
weeks.  It  seems  to  be  of  bet- 
ter quality  and  just  as  heavy 
a  crop  when  harvested  fre- 
quently and  properly. 

With  no  regard  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources,  a 
few  persons  began  to  harvest 
kelp  by  dragging  piano  wire 
in  such  a  way  as  to  detach  the 
entire  plant  by  its  roots. 
The  state  and  federal  Govern- 
ments promptly  put  a  stop 
to  this  method,  so  that  now 
there  are  many  firms  engaged 
in  a  systematic  and  legitimate 
method  of  harvesting. 

The  largest  kelp-cutting 
fleet  is  owned  and  operated 
by  a  large  powder  company  in 
San  Diego.  The  fleet  consists 
of  three  large  boats  such  as 
the  one  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, four  barges,  and  two 
tugboats.  The  three  large  boats  are 
provided  on  the  front  end  with  a  mov- 
able conveyor  on  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  mowing  machine.  This  is  simply 
the  ordinary  hay  machine  for  mowing, 
except  that  it  cuts  a  swath  20  feet  wide. 
In  addition  to  the  sickle  bar  in  front, 
which  works  horizontally,  there  is  also 
one  on  each  side  which  works  along  the 
edge  of  the  conveyor  so  as  to  prevent 
clogging  in  an  extra  heavy  growth  of 
kelp. 

When  ready  to  begin  cutting,  the  con- 
veyor is  moved  forward.  As  it  is  on  an 
incline  plane  the  sickle  bar  may  be  low- 
ered to  any  desired  depth.  The  con- 
veyor receives  the  kelp  as  it  is  cut,  and 
carries  it  up  to  a  point  above,  where  a 
very  large  cylinder  is  revolving  at  high 
speed.  This  cylinder  is  similar  to  the 
cylinder  in  a  threshing  machine,  but 
much  larger.  The  kelp  is  here  torn  into 
very  small  particles,  and  the  released 
juice  causes  the  liquid  mass  to  flow  into 
the  hold  of  the  boat,  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  300  tons. 

As  soon  as  the  hold  is  full  the  boat 
leaves  the  field  and  proceeds  to  one  of 
the  barges,  and  by  means,  of  a  centrifu- 
gal pump  the  kelp 
is  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the 
barge.  When  two 
barges  are  loaded, 
one  of  the  tug- 
boats takes  them 
to  San  Diego.  The 
fleet  moves  up  and 
down  the  coast. 
Rocky  points 
within  100  miles 
of  San  Diego  are 
visited  by  the 
fleet  every  six 
weeks.  The  fleet 
works  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 
Search  lights  are 
used  at  night. 

Some  smaller 
companies  are  lo- 
cated at  Long 
Beach  and  San 
Pedro  Harbor  of 
Los  Angeles;  but 
most  of  their 
product  is  dried 
and  used  as  fer- 
tilizer. Their  cut- 
ting boats  are 
smaller,  and  are 
lashed  alongside 
the  barge  which 
receives  the  kelp 
by  means  of  a  sec- 
ond conveyor 
EW 


By  GEORGE  PARSONS 

without  grinding.  Some  persons  believe 
that  the  regular  cutting  of  the  kelp  is 
responsible  for  the  fewer  fish  that  have 
been  caught  in  the  last  two  years. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  kelp  beds  are 
at  present  so  important  a  source  of  pot- 
ash supply  to  take  the  place  of  that 
formerly  secured  from  Germany  that 
the  fish  interests  must  be  of  secondary 
consideration.  The  most  plausible  ex- 
planation of  the  lessened  number  of 
fish  seems  to  be  that  the  steady  opera- 
tion of  the  kelp-harvesting  machinery 
has  disturbed  the  fish  and  driven  them 
from  that  locality.  Such  disturbance  is 
likely  to  prove  only  temporary,  for  it 
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This  boat  is  really  an  ocean-going  mowing  machine.  It 
cuts  the  kelp  10  feet  under  water 


has  been  shown  that  birds  and  other  of 
the  more  timid  animals  soon  become  ac- 
customed to  the  operation  of  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  and  even  to  the  terrific 
bombardment  and  commotion  of  war- 
fare, which  is  much  more  disturbing 
than  kelp  machinery. 


Ready  for  the  Next  Job 

By  A.  F.  Korte 

I HAVE  a  tractor  which  I  consider  one 
of  the  handiest  implements  on  my 
farm.  I  have  now  built  a  saw  rig  on  it, 
which  I  can  put  on  and  take  off  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  can  stack  the  whole  thing  up 
in  a  corner,  where  another  outfit  would 
take  up  more  shed  room. 

This  rig  is  not  very  difficult  to  reset. 
All  I  need  to  do  is  to  raise  the  frame  in 
the  position  you  see  it  in  the  illustra- 
tion, pull  the  lever,  and  under  my  com- 
mand it  will  go  back  or  forward 
wherever  I  want  it.  In  two  seconds,  I 
can  be  sawing  wood  again.  I  won't  need 
to  block  the  engine  nor  stack  the  saw  rig 
fast.  I  use  a  belt  tightener  instead  of  a 
fly  wheel.    The  material  used  on  this 


rig  cost  me  $20,  exclusive  of  the  labor. 

I  use  my  tractor  for  plowing,  disking, 
harrowing,  harvesting,  and  road-grad- 
ing. I  have  also  run  a  good-sized  clover 
huller  with  it.  Many  persons  advocate 
early  plowing  as  a  means  of  making  our 
grain  crops  larger.  The  sooner  the 
ground  is  plowed  after  the  grain  is  har- 
vested the  more  chance  it  has  to  settle 
down  into  a  compact  seed  bed — it  con- 
serves the  moisture  in  the  soil.  I  can 
average  about  four  acres  a  day  plowing 
with  my  two  14-inch  gangs.  Last  fall 
farmers  came  from  all  directions  to  ask 
me  to  plow  for  them,  for  the  ground 
was  too  hard  and  dry. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  I 
use  my  tractor  on  a  seven- 
foot  double  disk  harrow,  and 
often  pull  a  drag  of  the  same 
width  behind  my  disk.  It 
takes  four  good  horses  to  pull 
such  an  outfit,  and  probably 
they  would  need  a  little  rest 
once  in  a  while.  What  I  like 
about  my  tractor  is  that  it 
never  knows  when  quitting 
time  comes.  Last  spring  in  a 
rush  of  work  I  even  did  some 
of  my  disking  after  dark.  I 
had  a  bright  light  tied  to  the 
front  end  of  the  tractor. 

Also,  during  harvest  the 
tractor  can  be  used  to  far 
greater  advantage  than 
horses,  because  this  machine 
can  be  drafted  into  service 
with  one  or  more  grain  bind- 
ers, and  requires  no  delay 
on  account  of  the  heat. 

Last  summer  I  hitched  the 
binder  to  the  tractor,  cut  my 
wheat  and  oats,  and  also  cut 
some  for  my  neighbor.  It 
worked  real  well,  and  only 
took  one  man  to  operate  it. 
I  had  a  spring  fixed  on  my 
bundle  carrier  that  would  be 
strong   enough    to    raise  it 
after  it  had  dumped  the  bun- 
dles.   So  all  I  needed  to  do 
was  to   dump  the  bundles, 
which  I  did  with  my  foot  by  pushing 
down  on  the  little  pedal  I  attached  near 
my  seat  on  the  tractor. 

Making  the  square  turn  wasn't  very 
difficult,  for  I  can  turn  in  a  20-foot  cir- 
cle. I  keep  the  corners  round  instead  of 
square.  I  also  believe  the  levers  could 
be  fastened  to  the  tongue  right  behind 
the  operator  in  order  to  adjust  the 
binder  and  tilt  it  wherever  the  grain 
lodged  badly  or  the  straw  is  short. 

All  things  considered,  I  cannot  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  many  farmers 
are  making  a  mistake  in  trying  to  do  all 
farm  work  with  horse  power  when  some 
of  the  heaviest  work  can  be  done  better 
and  with  less  expense  with  a  tractor; 
also  seeding  and  harvesting  can  be 
pushed  more  rapidly. 


Mr.  Korte  considers  his  tractor  the  handiest  implement  on  his  farm.    He  uses  it 
for  plowing,  disking,  harrowing,  harvesting,  road-grading,  and  sawing  wood 


Ride  in  a  Pulley- 
By  J.  G.  Jeffers 

SOME  years  ago,  when  working  in  a 
paper  mill,  I  was  ordered  to  tighten 
a  pulley.  It  was  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  ten  feet  from  the  floor.  I  took  a  mon- 
key wrench,  went  up  the  ladder  leading 
to  it,  and  crawled 
into  the  pulley.  I 
had  to  do  this  in 
order  to  reach  the 
set  screw.  While 
I  was  at  work  the 
foreman,  forget- 
ting me,  ordered 
the  engineer  to 
start  up.  But  for- 
tunately the  en- 
gine moved  only 
about  six  inches. 

But  the  six 
inches  of  the  en- 
gine made  a  half 
revolution  of  the 
pulley,  which  car- 
ried me  halfway 
around. 

The  skin  was 
scraped  off  both 
arms  from  shoul- 
der to  elbow.  A 
full  turn  of  the 
engine  would  have 
been  the  end  of 
me.  To  avoid  ac- 
cidents of  this  na- 
ture, always  no- 
tify the  engineer 
before  you  begin 
repairs  on  pul- 
leys or  shafting 
and  then  tell  him 
when  the  job  is 
done. 


You  want  a  stuffer  that  is  sure 
to  worksmoothlyandrapidly. 

Take  no  chances  with  staffers  whose 
plates  jam  because  of  inaccurate 
cylinders.    You  see  above  why  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuffer  and  Lard  Press 

is  always  reliable.  Saves  time  aud  trouble  ; 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Patented  Cor- 
rugated Spout  prevents  spoilage  of  sausage 
by  keeping  air  out  of  casings.  Wide-lipped 
Lard  Strainer  makes  easy  handling. 
10  sizes  and  styles.  Japanned  or  tinned.  2  to  8  qts. 

No.  25,  4  qts.,  Japanned,  $10.00 

Chop  meat  for  sausage,  mince  meat, 
liver  pudding,  meat  cakes,  etc.,  with  an 

"ENTERPRISE" 

_         Meat-and-Food  Chopper  I 

|  ^ENTERPRISE!  Its  {our. 

bladed  Steel  Knife,  revolv- 
ing against  the 
inner  surface  of 
the  Perforated 
Steel  Plate. 
CUTS  every- 
thing into  uni- 
form particles.  It 
doesn't  mangle,  crush 
or  tear  the  meat,  nor 
squeeze  out  the  rich  juices 
that  make  sausage  so  delicious  and 
nutritious.   Also  use  it  in  your  kitchen 
— to  save  food  waste.  72  sizes  and  styles 

No.  12  Chopper,  $3.75 

No.  22  Chopper,  ™lti»£»£$6.50 

Your  dealer  ean  supply  you 
Look  {or  name  "Enterprise" 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  book 
"How  to  Make  Money  with 
Hogs."  Covers  making  Pork 
Products;  and  Hog  Raising, 
byF.D.Coburn.fonnerSec'y 
Kansas  Dept.  Agriculture. 
Authoritative  information. 
"War-time  Recipes."  by  Marion 
Harris  Neil,  is  an  economy  book 
for  the  kitchen ;  4c  stamps. 


How  fJS 

MahfiHoney 
with  Hogg 


THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  96  PHILADELPHIA 


NOW 


WITT  E 


GET  A 

"KER0-0IL"  ENGINE 

Save  $15  to  $200 

Have  More  Power— Do  your 
work  easier— Get  a  bet- 
ter engine— At  less  cost—1 

Make  more  money —  Save 
more  fuel— Immediate  Shipment 
—No  waiting  —  Five  -Year 
Guarantee— 90-Day  Trial— Hundreds  of  engines 
—2  to  22  H-P.— all  styles— Ready  to  Ship— Suit  your- 
self as  to  terms— Cash— or  Payments— or 

NO  MO]^^^^-™ 

11 V  1HV11U1  righted)— "How  to  Judge 
f\/VY]|7mT  Engines"— and  latest  wholesale  fac- 
1111  Ww  \\  tory  Prices— Direct.   I  ship  every- 

**  v  "  "  1 "  where  in  the  U.  S.—  guarantee 
safe  delivery— Save  you  $15  to  $200— make  you  the 
best  price.  I  ship  big  engines— or  small  engines 
—on  wire  orders.— ED.  H.  WITTB,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2066  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2066  Empire  Bldg.,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Keeping  Tab  on  Conditions 

ONE  of  the  largest  wholesale  hard- 
ware houses  in  the  United  States 
has  for  years  maintained  a  complete 
crop-reporting  service  for  the  guidance 
of  its  own  business.  There  are  several 
hundred  salesmen,  and  each  one,  as  he 
"makes"  his  territory,  takes  careftil 
note  as  to  agricultural  conditions.  These 
findings  are  then  transmitted  to  the 
company.  At  headquarters  the  figures 
are  compiled  under  direction  of  one  of 
the  officials,  who  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  crop-reporting.  The  printed 
reports,  together  with  excellent  maps 
and  graphs,  are  then  mailed  out  to  each 
salesman. 

Why,  it  might  be  asked,  should  a 
wholesale  hardware  house  be  interested 
in  crop  conditions?  The  answer  is  easy. 
Agriculture  is  the  nation's  biggest  busi- 
ness, and  is  the  basis  of  practically  all 
business.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  direct 
and  intimate  connection  between  the 
work  of  the  man  who  manufactures 
farm  tools  and  the  labor  of  the  man  who 
uses  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
salesmen  traveling  in  the  Western  beet- 
sugar  regions  of  the  country  during  the 
winter  report  heavy  falls  of  snow.  This 
means  ample  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses the  following  summer.  With 
plenty  of  moisture,  conditions  should  be 
favorable  for  beet-growing.  A  large 
crop  of  beets  creates  a  demand  for  beet- 
growing  and  marketing  machinery  and 
tools  of  all  kinds.  With  this  knowledge 
the  company  is  able  to  figure  intelli- 
gently as  to  future  demands.  If  the 
prospect  is  for  drought,  hose  ?,nd 
sprinklers,  rather  than  lawn  mowers 
and  scythes,  are  to  be  supplied.  A  big- 
corn  crop  calls  for  knives,  scoop  shov- 
els, harvesters,  additional  wagons,  and 
material  for  bins. 

Now,  if  it  pays  a  hardware  firm  to 
keep  such  a  close  tab  on  crop  conditions, 
will  it  not  profit  the  farmer  to  study 
carefully  state  and  government  reports? 
Farming  is  no  longer  a  neighborhood 
business.  We  are  interested  not  only  in 
state  and  national  production  but  in 
world  crops.  What  the  American  farmer 
receives  for  his  year's  work  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  wool  clip  of  Australia, 
the  wheat  yield  of  eastern  Europe,  or 
live-stock  conditions  in  the  Argentine. 

The  Part  Paint  Plays 

OWING  to  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
constantly  being  urged  to  economize, 
many  persons  may  conclude  that  they 
cannot  this  year  afford  to  paint  build- 
ings that  are  in  need  of  paint. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  neglect  to  paint  his 
buildings  if  they  are  greatly  in  need  of 
a  new  coat  of  color.  Building  material 
is  high,  as  is  labor,  and  when  these 
buildings  must  be  repaired  or  replaced 


their  real  value  will  be  more  highly 
appreciated  than  at  present. 

While  paint  serves  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  property,  it 
is  far  more  useful  as  a  protection  than 
as  an  ornament.  To  paint  a  building  or 
a  piece  of  machinery  is  to  preserve  it 
and  to  add  to  its  usefulness.  And  the 
fall  time  is  a  good  time  to  apply  paint. 

Selecting  Seed  Com 

TIME  was  when  the  selection  of  seed 
corn  on  the  farm  was  looked  upon 
somewhat  as  a  fad.  Sentiment,  though, 
has  changed  until  to-day  we  have  come 
to  consider  the  field  selection  of  seed 
corn  as  a  thoroughly  approved  business 
proposition. 

This  year,  with  corn  selling  at  record 
prices,  the  proper  selection  and  care  of 
the  seed  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  risk  weakening 
the  germinating  power  of  his  seed  corn 
by  leaving  it  in  the  field  until  it  is  im- 
paired by  freezes.  Nor  could  he  af- 
ford to  make  selection  from  the  crib, 
were  it  possible  to  take  the  corn  through 
the  winter  in  good  shape.  We  want  to 
know  something  about  the  breeding  of 
the  animal,  what  kind  of  parents  it  has, 
and  in  just  the  same  way  we  should 
have  a  knowledge  as  to  the  breeding  of 


So  the  Woodlot  Will  Pay 

IF  YOUR  woodlot  is  not  being  cared 
for,  you  are  losing  a  large  profit. 
The  woodlot  occupies  the  richest  soil, 
and  in  many  cases  it  brings  in  the  small- 
est return.  To  make  this  land  profitable 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
trees,  blow  up  the  stumps,  and  plant  it 
to  grain  or  some  other  farm  products. 
Just  plant  new  trees  where  there  are 
vacant  spots,  and  cut  out  the  undesir- 
able trees  so  the  valuable  trees  may 
grow  and  reproduce. 

An  investigation  of  the  general  con- 
ditions of  woodland  reveals  the  fact  that 
many  persons  usually  class  their  timber 
land  as  waste  land,  or  practically  such. 
Under  this  system  of  the  timber  land 
caring  for  itself,  the  yield  of  merchant- 
able material  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
interest  on  the  investment  and  taxes  on 
the  land,  and  from  a  financial  stand- 
point it  is  unprofitable  land  to  hold. 

No  one  would  expect  to  make  a  finan- 
cial success  of  farming  if  he  were  to 
handle  his  business  on  the  basis  that 
most  farmers  handje  their  woodlot.  The 
solution  of  the  situation  is  this:  The 
unprofitable  trees  may  be  cut  and 
cleared  from  the  ground,  and  the  land 
stocked  with  a  desirable  species,  just  as 
proves  profitable  with  other  crops. 


Making  Your  Money  Fight 


the  ear  of  corn.  The  kind  of  stalk  upon 
which  it  grew  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  matured  are  both  important. 
No  one  denies  that  plant  characters,  like 
those  of  animals,  are  hereditary  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Generally,  choice  is  best  made  from  a 
medium-sized  ear.  This  ear  should  be 
on  a  stalk  of  medium  height,  a  stalk 
having  good  brace-root  growth  with 
thick,  heavy  internodes  below  the  ear, 
and  the  ear  should  be  borne  at  about 
medium  height.  The  shank  of  the  ear 
is  also  important.  It.  should  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  ear  well,  and  yet  not 
so  strong  as  to  prevent  its  hanging  hori- 
zontally or  lower. 

After  the  seed  is  selected  from  the 
field,  it  should  be  so  stored  as  to  insure 
thorough  drying.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  corn  racks,  and  artificial  dry- 
ing is  also  resorted  to.  The  process  of 
drying  is  too  well  known  to  justify  de- 
scription here.  The  point  is  that  no 
farmer  this  year  can  afford  to  fail  to 
make  field  selection  of  seed  corn  for 
next  year's  planting.  Of  all  the  days 
in  the  year,  no  other  presents  opportu- 
nities for  money-makyig  equal  to  the 
day  on  which  the  farmer  secures  next 
year's  seed  of  known  high  quality,  full 
maturity,  and  well-adapted  variety. 


Our  Letter  Box 


Look  Before  You  Leap 

Dear  Editor:  In  reading  the  Edi- 
tor's Letter  of  the  May  5th  issue  of 
Farm  and  Fdsesdje,  I  wonder  why  so 
many  men  get  married  without  any 
money,  or  even  good  positions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  young  man  should  think 
twice  before  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
support  of  a  family  with  only  his  hands 
to  do  it  with. 

I  am  a  bachelor  with  my  people  de- 
pendent upon  me  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  although  I  have  done  as  well 
as  the  average  young  man  who  has 
stayed  on  the  farm,  I  do  not  consider 
myself  in  a  position  that  would  warrant 
the  undertaking  of  such  an  obligation, 
with  the  expense  necessary  to  build  and 
furnish  a  comfortable  home.  Marriage 
is  a  thing  that  too  many  people  enter 
into  too  lightly. 

It  seems,  as  I  look  about  me,  not  only 
at  conditions  just  mentioned,  but  at  the 
way  farmers  in  many  cases  operate 
their  farms  and  at  the  way  many  other 
things  (about  which  I  know  less)  are 
handled,  a  little  strange  how  little  real 
thought  people  seem  to  put  on  what 
they  are  doing.  I  know  it  is  easy  to 
drift  along  in  a  thoughtless,  careless 
manner,  but  I  believe  it  is  wrong.  We 
certainly  were  not  placed  here  to  loaf 
or  carelessly  lead  those  dependent  upon 
us  to  destruction.    It  is  our  duty,  not 


only  to  do  our  best  under  all  conditions, 
but  to  be  always  on  the  alert  and  trying 
to  do  better. 

The  most  valuable  asset  a  person  can 
have  is  cheerfulness — the  ability  to 
make  himself  agreeable  under  any  con- 
ditions. How  many  times  we  come  in 
from  work  tired  and  feeling  "as  if  we 
would  like  to  take  anyone's  head  off  if 
they  looked  at  us!"  I  believe  nearly  all 
of  us  have  such  experiences,  but  what  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is,  and  how  much 
nobler,  better,  and  more  as  our  Master 
would  have  us,  if  we  control  our  emo- 
tions at  such  times  and  can  still  be 
cheerful,  remembering  that  the  other 
fellow  has  just  as  much  right  in  this 
world  as  we  have. 

M.  C.  Hadley,  New  York. 

Sure  Start  for  Shade  Tree 

Dear  Editor:  During  the  winter  is 
the  best  time  to  begin  preparation  for 
setting  out  shade  trees.  Two  years  ago 
a  friend  set  out  two  ash  trees  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  He  went  about 
it  in  this  manner:  In  December,  before 
the  ground  froze  hard  (later  during  a 
thaw  is  all  right),  he  dug  a  trench 
around  the  trees  about  three  feet  deep 
and  at  a  radius  from  the  trees  of  about 
three  feet.  Then  at  one  spot  enough 
dirt  was  thrown  out  to  allow  a  sled  or 
boat  to  be  backed  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  Then  they  were  left  till  late 
in  February,  when  there  was  a  thaw. 
The  ball  of  earth  about  the  tree  roots, 
being  still  frozen,  holds  together  and 
prevents  injury  to  the  delicate  root 
feeders.  The  ground  where  the  trees 
were  to  be  set  out  was  blasted,  cracking 
and  crumbling  the  subsoil  into  fine 
shape  and  allowing  the  roots  of  the  trees 
to  take  hold  quickly. 

The  trees  were  easily  pushed  over 
onto  the  boat  and  hauled  to  their  re- 
spective holes.  The  mellow  soil  held 
water  far  better  than  the  soil  about  the 
spade-dug  holes  possibly  could.  The 
summer  following  was  extremely  dry 
and  hot,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever 
on  these  trees.  ,  Besides  insuring  against 
drought,  the  dynamiting  insures  the 
success  of  setting  out  fairly  large  trees. 

Mrs.  Ivy  J.  Neff,  Indiana. 

Recalls  Early  Days 

Dear  Editor:  In  reading  in  Farm  and 
Fireside  a  renter's  wife's  experience  on 
moving,  I  recalled  my  boyhood  days  in 
Kansas.  The  times  before  the  advent 
of  the  iron  horse  my  father  was  an 
early  settler  in  Doniphan  County.  H< 
kept  the  celebrated  pony  express  sta- 
tions. I  used  to  hunt  and  fish  on  Woli 
River  and  Independence  Creek,  and  re- 
member the  bridge  where  the  renter's 
family  camped  on  the  first  night  on 
their  way  to  their  new  home. 

I  look  back  with  longing  to  the  time'-! 
herded  cattle  and  chased  wolves.  Afl 
that  time  there  were  many  skeletons  of. 
buffalo  and  deer  on  the  prairies,  but 
the  yearly  fires  of  the  grass  soon  con-< 
sumed  them.  In  speaking  of  prairie, 
fires,  I  will  say  that  about  the  hottesl 
time  I  ever  had  was  fighting  a  fire  that 
threatened  to  burn  the  barn  on  the 
ranch.  I  have  seen  the  flames  leap 
hundreds  of  feet  when  the  winds  were 
high,  and  they  looked  like  rows  of  lamps 
in  the  streets  of  a  city  or  columns  of 
soldiers  in  battle — the  sight  at  night 
was  the  grandest  I  ever  saw. 

On  the  bottom  flats  where  the  slough 
grass  was  four  or  five  feet  high  I  have 
seen  the  flames  shoot  upward  30  or  40 
feet  high  where  the  columns  of  flames 
came  together. 

On  my  return  from  a  year's  visit  in 
California  I  stopped  off  to  visit  my  old 
home  and  relatives  in  Kansas  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-three  years.  Imag- 
ine my  surprise  to  see  beautiful  homes? 
and  well-stocked  farms  where  the  Indian 
trail  had  been  and  the  buffaloes  once 
roamed. 

Alfred  Underwood,  New  York. 

Rearing  Children 

Dear  Editor:  So  much  is  said  these 
days  about  child  labor.  Some  people 
think  that  children  should  only  play  and 
study  until  they  finish  high  school.  Yo« 
can  watch  the  boys  or  girls  that  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  when  they  are 
through  school  they  are  educated  nui- 
sances. Some  are  not  pretty  enough  for 
ornaments,  so  they  are  worthless.  A 
girl  reared  never  to  wash  a  dish,  sweep 
a  floor,  make  a  bed,  or  do  any  useful 
work  will  often  turn  up  her  nose  at 
Mother,  not  remembering  that  her 
mother  has  slaved  for  her  since  her 
birth. 

The  boy  or  girl  that  has  been  made  to 
shoulder  a  part  of  the  parents'  burdens, 
and  have  what  some  folks  term  a  hard 
time,  is  the  one  that  makes  the  real 
man  or  woman.  Hard  work  in  reason 
has  never  been  a  hindrance  to  the  proper 
development  of  children.  The  Lincolns 
were  poor,  and  yet  the  son,  who  split 
rails,  grew  up  to  be  a  wonderful  man. 
Responsibilities  mean  development. 

Mrs.  Belle  Kimbel,  Arkansas. 
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You  Can  Watch  Them  as  They  Advance 

By  reading  the  newspapers  and  referring  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE'S  MILITARY  MAP 


—of— 

THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


FROM  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West 
comes  the  tramp,  tramp  of  marching  troops.  The  sil- 
very tones  of  the  bugle  calling  reveille  have  replaced 
the  shrill  crow  of  the  rooster.  In  thousands  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  homes  there  is  a  vacant  chair  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Mother  and  Dad  watch  the  newspapers  anxiously  for  news 
from  the  training  camp  and  from  the  front,  far  away  in 
France. 

And  "somewhere"  in  that  far-away  land  are  many  of 
our  boys  in  khaki  waiting  to  do  their  bit  toward  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Soon  they  will  be  going  over  by 
thousands.  Your  boy  or  your  neighbor's  boy  among  them, 
perhaps. 

Realizing  the  tremendous  interest  of  our  Farm  and 
Fireside  folk  in  a  really  good  map  of  the  Franco-Belgian 
Battle  Front,  we  commissioned  one  of  the  best  map  makers 
in  America  to  design  for  us  a  special  map  showing  all  towns, 
big  and  little,  that  are  now  being  mentioned  or  are  likely  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  dispatches,  covering  the  bat- 
tle lines  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Swiss  border. 

This  map  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  the  engraver's  art,  being  printed  in  three  colors  on  a  sheet 
28x36  inches  in  size.  The  scale  is  ten  miles  to  the  inch, 
which  permits  showing  clearly  more  than  7,000  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  It  covers  all  that  territory  lying  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Channel  on  the  west,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  on  the 
north,  Frankfort,  Germany,  on  the  East  and,  Orleans, 
France,  to  the  South.  Within  this  area,  some  of  the  biggest 
events  in  history  will  take  place. 


THIS  wonderful  map  shows  in  addition  to  all  towns  and 
villages  a  vast  number  of  fortresses,  fortified  cities, 
naval  arsenals,  forts,  redoubts,  air-craft  depots,  wire- 
less stations,  railways,  etc.  Forests  and  woods  are  indi- 
cated in  green,  while  the  high  tide  of  the  German  invasion 
of  France,  August,  1914,  is  indicated  by  a  red  line,  which 
when  compared  with  the  present  battle  lines,  also  indicated 
in  red,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  ground  regained  by  the 
Allies. 

A  map  such  as  we  offer  you  would  lose  a  great  part  of 
its  value  without  a  complete  and  concise  index.  The  names 
appearing  in  the  news  dispatches  are  usually  of  small  places, 
which  do  not  appear  on  ordinary  maps.  These  names  are 
unfamiliar  to  our  American  tongues.  This  adds  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  locating.  We  have  included  with  our  map  an  in- 
dex containing  over  7,000  names  with  keys  to  their  location 
on  the  map. 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  average  war  map  con- 
tains less  than  700  names,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  new  map  we  offer  you.  With  it  you  can 
quickly  find  practically  every  village  or  hamlet  mentioned 
in  the  news  dispatches  from  the  Western  Front. 

The  map  is  in  folder  form  with  flexible  board  covers. 
The  index  precedes  the  map  and  is  in  regular  book  form. 
The  first  thirty  pages  are  occupied  by  the  index  and  keys 
and  a  pronunciation  guide.  You  can  easily  carry  the  folder 
in  your  pocket,  thus  having  it  always  handy  when  needed. 
Remember,  this  map  is  new — it  is  accurate — it  is  absolutely 
the  best  map  of  the  Western  Front  yet  prepared. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE'S 
MILITARY  MAP 


OF  THE 


FRANCO-BELGIAN  FRONT 


Showing 

Battle  Lines  from  Switzerland  to  the 
English  Channel 


with 

Complete  Index 
containing  names  of 
Every  Town  and  Hamlet  in  the  Fighting  Zone, 
together  with  index  references  for  locating 


THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


We  Will  Send  You  the  Map  Postpaid)   Both  f°r 

—and—  )  *TC?C 

Farm  and  Fireside— Two  Years   )   /  & 

Your  Farm  and  Fireside  subscription  may  be  new  or  renewal.  Your  own  or  that  of  a  friend. 
Remittance  to  accompany  order.  If  your  subscription  has  some  time  yet  to  run,  send  your  order 
along  now  and  we  will  add  the  new  subscription  from  the  expiration  date  of  your  old  one.  Send 
your  order  on  the  coupon  below. 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon— cut  it  out  and  mail  to-day 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


11-3-116 


Gentlemen  : — Find,  herewith,  75  cents  for  which  send  me  postpaid  one  copy  of  your  new  Military  Map 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  Front,  also  enter  my  j  rl^^ai  [  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  two  years. 

Name   '-y  

Post  Office  

R.  F.  D.  or 

Street  Address   State  

NOTE — If  you  will  send  us  a  club  of  5  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside  for  one  year  each  at  25c, 
$1.25  all  told,  we  will  send  you  the  map  postpaid  for  your  trouble. 

Be  sure  to  use  the  coupon— it  is  convenient  and  insures  prompt  service 
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Farm  Efficiency 

By  R.  E.  Rogers 

I WATCHED  a  farmer  some  time  ago 
while  he  was  feeding  the  horses. 
There  were  16  head  in  two  parallel  rows 
of  stalls.  The  oats  for  the  feeding  were 
at  one  end  of  the  stable  in  a  vacant  stall. 
The  stalls  headed  to  the  outside  of  the 
barn. 

The  man  who  did  this  feeding  carried 
each  horse's  basin  of  oats  from  that 
vacant  stall  to  the  feed  trough  of  each 
horse.  With  sixteen  of  the  animals  that 
meant  quite  a  few  trips.  It  meant  a 
good  many  feet  of  traveling  because  the 
barn  was  about  40  feet  long. 

Wouldn't  it  have  been  pretty  easy  to 
have  carried  a  bushel  of  those  oats  along 
to  each  stall  and  saved  all  the  walking, 
or  maybe  placed  the  barrel  on  a  wheel- 
barrow? With  a  lot  of  chores  on  hand  a 
few  such  unnecessary  trips  as  this 
would  make  a  difference  of  a  good  many 
minutes  in  the  day's  work. 

Can  you  think  of  any  unnecessary 
steps  that  you  take  around  your  barn 
when  the  chores  are  being  done?  Maybe 
it  will  pay  to  look  a  while. 


Leaves  as  Fertilizer 

DEAD  leaves,  contrary  to  common 
belief,  have  practically  no  fertiliz- 
ing value.  Most  of  the  elements  of  plant 
food  pass  into  the  body  of  the  tree  on 
the  approach  of  winter.  A  ton  of  the 
best  quality  of  autumn  leaves  contains 
six  pounds  of  potash,  less  than  three 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  or 
15  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

Leaves  are  of  practical  value  when  in 
the  proper  state  of  decomposition.  Leaf 
mold  is  used  in  all  well-equipped  florist 
establishments  for  mixing  with  sand  and 
garden  loam  to  make  a  good  potting 
soil.  Soil  made  in  this  manner  is  es- 
pecially valuable  for  ferns,  palms,  and 
other  woodland  and  tropical  plants. 

Composting  leaves,  manure,  and  rub- 
bish is  not  uncommon.  A  low  place  is 
selected  for  the  compost,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  two  years.  It  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  wet  the  pile  dur- 
ing- the  dry  season.  The  leaves  keep  the 
soil  loose  and  prevent  its  packing  to- 
gether into  a  hard  mass. 


Plowing  in  the  Fall 

AS  HEAVY  types  of  soil  are  in  poor 
t  condition  in  some  States,  plow  now 
or  sometime  before  the  spring.  The 
summer  rains  have  left  the  soil  difficult 
to  work.  The  action  of  frost  on  rough 
plowed  or  listed  ground  will  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  toward  restor- 
ing good  tilth. 

A  soil  to  be  productive  must  be  in. 
good  tilth.  Good  tilth  is  hard  to  define, 
but  we  all  know  when  a  soil  works  just 
Tight,  when  it  turns  over  on  the  mold- 
board  in  a  mellow,  loamy  condition,  and 
when  it  cultivates  with  ease. 

This  condition  of  the  soil  is  the  result 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  soil  particles. 
A  heavy  soil  is  made  up  of  millions  of 
small  particles  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely small.  When  small  particles 
are  bound  together  by  organic  matter  or 


weak  cements  into  small  lumps,  the  soil 
is  said  to  be  flocculated  and  in  good  tilth. 
When  the  small  particles  become  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  flocculated,  the  soil  works 
hard  and  is  in  poor  tilth. 

After  a  heavy  beating  rain  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  crusts.  This  is  because 
the  soil  is  deflocculated  by  the  beating 
of  the  raindrops.  If  the  soil  is  culti- 
vated when  in  the  right  moisture  con- 
dition following  a  rain  of  this  kind,  the 
soil  will  be  flocculated  again  and  good 
tilth  procured,  but  when  a  number  of 
heavy  rains  fall,  as  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, and  when  the  soil  remains  wet  and 
logged  for  many  days  in  succession,  the 
entire  surface  soil  becomes  deflocculated 
and  the  soil  is  left  in  poor  tilth.  Such 
a  soil  plows  hard  and  turns  up  cloddy. 

If  the  plowing  can  be  done  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  and  the  ground  left 
rough,  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
water  in  the  pore  spaces  of  the  soil  will 
cause  the  clods  to  crumble  and  the  soil 
particles  to  become  flocculated.  Thus 
good  tilth  will  be  produced. 

There  is  scarcely  a  winter  in  which 
there  is  not  some  time  when  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  to  plow.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  these  periods  to  plow 
ground  that  is  to  be  planted  to  spring 
crops.  Corn,  kafir,  sorghum,  or  oats 
can  be  planted  to  advantage  on  winter- 
plowed  ground. 

Ground  that  has  been  fall  or  winter 
plowed  for  corn  or  kafir  warms  up 
faster,  dries  more  rapidly,  and  can  be 
worked  several  days  earlier  than  un- 
plowed  ground. 


The  Fall  Clean-up 

THE  general  cleaning  up  of  the  farm 
premises  in  the  fall  is  advisable 
when  they  have  been  neglected  during 
the  busy  summer  season. 

It  is  to  a  person's  interest  to  keep 
his  premises  clean  and  orderly  at  all 
times.  A  farm  cluttered  up  with  use- 
less, worn-out  implements  or  rubbish 
left  from  repairing  fences  and  buildings 
will  spoil  the  appearance  of  an  other- 
wise attractive  home. 

If  the  farm  and  premises  are  put  into 
good  shape  in  the  fall,  there  is  usually 
less  for  a  person  to  do  in  the  spring. 
The  machinery  should  be  put  away  in 
good  repair,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  when  needed.  Things  that  are  not 
needed  during  the  winter  can  be  packed 
away  in  a  convenient  place. 


The  Seed  Corn 

IF  YOU  have  not  already  done-  so,  se- 
lect your  seed  corn  now.  Corn  in 
open  cribs  is  susceptible  to  damage  be- 
cause of  the  moist  condition  of  grain 
kept  in  such  places,  and  because  of  low 
temperatures. 

By  selecting  seed  now,  time  is  allowed 
for  thorough  germination  tests  before 
seeding  time  in  the  spring.  Such  tests 
give  the  opportunity  of  discarding  ears 
which  do  not  germinate,  or  those  which 
give  unsatisfactory  tests.  Seed  selec- 
tion can  now  be  done  more  economically 
than  it  can  in  the  spring. 

In  the  selection  of  seed,  maturity  is 
an  important  consideration.  The  ear 
should  have  been  matured  at  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  and  yet  not  have 
been  matured  ahead  of  time,  for  in  that 
case  it  will  not  have  made  full  use  of 
the  available  food  and  water  supply. 
Immature  corn  should  not  be  selected  in 
any  case,  for  if  it  germinates — which 
is  improbable — immature  corn  may  be 
produced.  Such  corn  is  not  desirable, 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to  store,  is 
less  nutritious  as  feed,  and  yields  less 
money  returns. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
size  of  the  ear.  Small  ears  will  likely 
produce  small  yields,  while  large  ears 
will  tend  to  produce  big  yields. 


Cutting  the  Teuton  Roll  Call 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3] 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  the 
British  casualties  were  from  a  year  to 
two  years  fewer  than  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  French,  and  to  this  extent 
British  reserves  are,  still  superior.  Eng- 
land has,  first  and  last,  with  her  colonies, 
put  in  France  or  marked  for  service  in 
France  something  around  four  millions 
of  men.  She  has  lost  permanently  not 
less  than  a  million.  She  has  available 
not  less  than  three  millions,  and  of  this 
huge  total  I  do  not  believe  many  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  are  actually 
engaged.  At  all  events,  England  should 
have  a  million  free  reserves  to  repair 
the  wastage  of  the  campaign  of  1918. 
This  would  mean  that  the  Allies  ivould 
have  on  the  ivestern  front  alone  a  re- 
serve man  power  tioice  as  much  at  least 
as  the  Germans.  It  is  probably  greater, 
and  if  the  submarine  situation  can  be 
faced  and  surmounted  during  next  year 
the  Allies  will  then  have  the  huge  re- 
serves of  the  United  States,  which  will 
then  be  available  for  the  campaign  of 
1919,  and  should  not  amount  to  less  than 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
troops,  trained  and  equipped. 

Now,  as  to  Austria  and  Italy  the  situ- 
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Austria  even  if  Russia  and  Rumania  are 

both  eliminated  from  the  conflict. 

British  man  power  will  suffer  much 
more  than  the  French  next  year,  but 
even  so  it  will  not  suffer  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  heavily  as  the  French.  We  in 
America  will  begin  to  make  our  casualty 
lists.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the 
campaign  of  1918  the  British  lose  1,250,- 
000,  the  French  lose  650,000,  and  we 
lose  100,000.  This  is  a  casualty  list  of 
two  millions.  A  similar  German  loss 
would  wipe  out  all  Germany's  reserves 
and  reduce  her  effective  man  power  by 
something  like  a  million  more.  The 
losses  in  all  cases  include  temporary  and 
permanent.  Such  a  loss  would  mean  of 
a  necessity  the  evacuation  of  France  and 
western  Belgium.  But  it  would  mean  a 
much  greater  permanent  significance,  ' 
because  it  would  mean  that  while  three 
great  nations  apportioned  the  casualties 
amone  themselves,  German  manhood 
would  have  to  bear  the  whole  strain,  and 
the  boys  of  Germany  would  be  sacrificed 
as  was  the  youth  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Germany  has  reached  the  point  in  her 
casualty  lists  where  she  must  sacrifice 
her  youth.  France  has  reached  the 
same  point,  but  now  America  and  Eng- 
land are  in  a  position  to  take  much  of  I 
the  burden  off  France. 


Official  French  Figures  on  German 
Man  Power  and  Losses 

Grand  Headquarters  of  the  French  Army  in  France 

The  Associated  Press  is  able  to  give  approximately  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  man  power  of  Germany  in  the  war  at  the  present  time,  together  with 
the  casualties,  as  follows: 

Fixed  formations  on  the  various  fronts,  employed  on  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  stationed  in  the  interior,  5,500,000. 

Divisions  undergoing  formation  and  men  in  depots,  600,000. 

Losses  in  killed,  permanently  disabled,  and  prisoners,  4,000,000. 

Wounded,  under  treatment  in  hospitals,  500,000. 

Total,  10,600,000. 

These  figures  account  for  all  the  men  called  out  up  to  the  present  for 
service,  as  follows: 

Trained  men,  mobilized  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  4,500,000. 

Untrained  Ersatz  (compensatory)  reservists  called  out,  August,  1914,  to 
February,  1915,  800,000. 

Class  of  1914  recruits,  called  out  November,  1914,  to  January,  1915, 
450,000. 

First  ban  of  untrained  Landsturm  called  out  at  the  beginning  of  1915, 
1,100,000. 

Class  of  1915,  called  out  May-July,  1915,  450,000. 

Remainder  of  untrained  Landsturm  called  out  the  same  month,  150,000. 
Class  of  191ft,  called  out  September-November,  1915,  450,000. 
Contingent  of  hitherto  exempted  men  called  out  in  October,  1915,  300,000. 
Second  contingent  exempted  men  called  out  early  in  1916,  200,000. 
Second  ban  of  Landsturm,  called  early  in  1916,  450,000. 
Class  of  1917,  called  out  March-November,  1916,  450,000. 
Third  contingent  of  exempted  men,  called  late  in  1916,  300,000. 
Class  of  1918,  called  out  November,  1916,  to  March,  1917,  450,000. 
Class  of  1919,  called  out  in  part  in  1917,  300,000. 
Additional  exempted  men,  1917,  150,000. 
Total,  11,500,000. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  figures  is  accounted  for  by  the  omission  of  several 
units.  The  total  mobilizable  male  resources  of  Germany  since  the  beginning 
of  hostilities,  including  the  yearly  classes  of  recruits  up  to  1920,  number 
about  14,000,000.  Those  called  up  number  10,600,000.  The  remainder  are 
accounted  for  as  follows:  The  remaining  portion  of  the  class  of  1919  await- 
ing call,  150,000;  class  of  1920  still  uncalled,  450,000;  men  employed  as 
indispensable  in  industries  and  administration,  500,000;  men  abroad  unable 
to  reach  Germany,  200,000;  men  entirely  exempted,  owing  to  physical  disa- 
bility, 2,100,000. 

Recruits  of  the  1920  class  cannot  be  called  legally  until  they  attain  their 
seventeenth  birthday. 


Maturity  and  the  size  of  the  ears  are  two  important  things  to  be  considered  in  the 
i  selection  of  seed  corn  for  next  year's  crops 


ation  is  less  clear.  If  Austrian  losses 
have  been  in  the  ratio  of  French  and 
German  losses  in  the  first  three  years  of 
the  war,  Austria  would  have  lost  2,975,- 
000  men  permanently  and  something 
like  425,000  men  temporarily — that  is, 
3,410,000  out  of  a  mobilizable  strength 
of  8,600,000  men.  But  Austria  has  lost 
in  prisoners  out  of  all  proportion — at 
least  a  million  more  prisoners  than 
France  or  Germany.  Therefore,  the  per- 
manent loss  of  Austria  cannot  be  less 
than  4,400,000,  and  the  temporary  loss 
in  men  in  hospital  who  will  return,  at 
least  400,000.  Four  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  deducted  from  a  man 
power  of  8,500,000  would  leave  3,700,- 
000,  of  whom  400,000  would  not  be  avail- 
able until  later. 

And  as  the  Austrian-Italian  cam- 
paign is  likely  to  continuue  until  late 
fall,  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  of 
Austrian  man  power.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  Austria  will  have  available 
many  more  troops  than  are  necessary  to 
man  her  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  1918,  unless  Russia  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  war.  But  even 
if  Russia  is  eliminated  from  the  war, 
Austria  can  hardly  have  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  troops,  and 
Italy,  which  had  a  man  power  of  about 
five  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  can  hardly  have  lost  more  than  one ' 
million  in  her  three  years  of  fighting, 
has  not  less  than  four  millions,  and 
probably  nearer  five  million  men,  avail- 
able for  the  campaign  of  1918 — that  is, 
she  will  have  at  least  a  million  larger 
army  than  the  total  man  power  .of  Aus- 
tria next  year,  and  can  therefore  pre- 
serve a  superiority  of  numbers  against 


It  ought  to  be  clear,  from  this  hasty 
review  of  the  statistics  of  the  casualties, 
why  outside  of  the  military  considera- 
tions the  German  statesmen  now  desire 
peace.  Another  year  of  terrific  losses 
will  compel  the  shortening  of  the  line," 
even  if,  because  of  the  Russian  collapse, 
it  does  not  bring  a  decision.  Shortening 
the  line  means  the  surrender  of  north- 
ern France  and  Belgium,  which  are 
hostages  Germany  now  holds  to  ransom 
from  France  and  from  Britain.  But  it 
also  means  the  sacrifice  of  the  youth  of 
sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  and  the 
postponement  of  the  recovery  of  Ger- 
many after  the  war,  just  as  the  recovery 
of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War  was 
almost  indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
approximate  annihilation  of  manhood 
and  the  youth  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  war  has  now  reduced  itself  to  the 
very  simple  question  whether  German 
man  power  will  last  until  the  German 
submarine  has  compelled  the  Allies  to 
make  peace,  or  to  put  it  a  little  differ- 
ently, as  Sir  William  Robertson,  the 
British  chief  of  staff,  said  a  few  months 
ago :  "The  question  is  now  whether  the 
allied  armies  can  win  the  war  before  the 
allied  navies  lose  it." 

If  the  war  is  continued  merely  as  a  • 
military  operation  for  two  years,  the : 
defeat  of  Germany  and  the  destruction 
of  the  man  power  of  Germany  almost  as 
completely  as  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  are  assured.  The 
sole  German  hope  is  in  the  submarine. 
The  collapse  of  Russia  has  come  too 
late  to  save  Germany  on  land  if  her 
enemies  continue  the  war  and  the  land 
operations  are  not  interrupted  by  the 
submarine  campaign. 
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Tuber,  Root — Which  is  Which? 

By  L.  A.  Kile 

WHAT'S  in  a  name?  No  doubt 
sweet  potatoes  would  taste  just  as 
sweet  whether  spoken  of  as  "tubers"  or 
as  "roots."  But  why  not  have  the  names 
right?  Even  prominent  writers  fre- 
quently confuse  the  terms  when  speak- 
ing of  Irish  potatoes  or  of  sweets.  But 
confusing  as  these  terms  seem  to  be, 
botanists  say  fleshy  roots  are  distinctly 
different  from  tubers.  Let  us  note  some 
of  the  differences  and  we  can  readily 
understand  why  the  sweet  potato  is  an 
enlarged  fleshy  root,  while  the  Irish  po- 
tato is  a  tuber,  or  enlarged  stem. 

The  tuber  is  a  form  of  subterranean 
stem,  the  end  being  very  much  enlarged 
as  a  depository  of  food.  That  the  tuber 
is  a  stem  structure  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  bears  very  much  reduced 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  buds  or 
"eyes."  Sprouted  potatoes  are  evi- 
dence that  the  eyes  have  developed  into 
branches,  also  showing  the  shoot  charac- 
ter of  the  tuber  plainly.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  contrasts,  in  external  ap- 
pearances, between  the  stem  and  the 
root  is  that  the  latter  bears  no  leaves  or 
scales. 

Roots  from  seeds,  with  all  subsequent 
branches,  comprise  the  primary  root. 
This  primary  root  takes  various  shapes. 
In  many  cases  it  develops  a  single  ver- 
tically descending  axis  called  the  tap- 
root, which  is  conspicuously  thickened 
for  food  storage  in  some  vegetables. 
Again  this  taproot  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent. Branches  of  this  primary  root 
becoming  thickened  form  clusters  or 
thickened  roots  such  as  the  sweet  po- 
tato. 

The  next  time  you  refer  to  either  of 
these  vegetables,  show  that  you  know 
the  difference  between  a  stem  and  a 
root. 


Yield  Quart  to  a  Plant 

By  J.  W.  Griffin 

AFTER  trying  several  systems  of 
A  planting  I  have  now  settled  on  the 
wide-matted  row  as  the  one  best  system 
of  planting  the  strawberry  for  the  home 
garden.  Rows  four  feet  apart,  with 
plants  set  20  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
will,  when  planted  with  care  early  in  the 
season,  make  a  matted  row  like  those 
shown  in  the  picture,  which  was  taken 
in  September. 

When  giving  my  strawberry-rais- 
ing experience  in  Farm  and  Fireside  a 
few  years  ago,  readers  severely  criti- 
cized a  statement  that  I  had  gathered 
an  average  of  a  quart  of  marketable 
berries  from  each  plant  all  over  the 
patch  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

In  the  wide-matted  row  we  get  an 
average  of  three  plants  per  foot  of  row, 
or  about  11,000  plants  per  acre.  On 
our  plot  of  about  one-eighth  acre  of 
Nick  Ohmers  variety  we  expect  to  dou- 
ble the  yield  I  have  mentioned.  The 
ground  was  heavily  manured  for  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  and  after  the  potatoes  were 
dug  it  was  seeded  to  rye,  which  was 
heavily  top-dressed  with  barnyard  ma- 
nure during  the  winter.  The  rye  was 
turned  under  early  in  the  spring  and 
the  ground  prepared  for  the  strawberry 


plants,  which  were  put  out  in  April. 
The  patch  was  cultivated  often,  and 
during  the  growing  season  we  applied 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Early  in  the  winter  we  put 
on  a  mulch  of  fresh  stable  manure,  at 
which  time  there  were  great  bunches  of 
rank  green  stems,  with  multitudes  of 
blossom  buds  hidden  away  in  the  crowns 
of  the  plants. 

Early  next  spring,  about  the  time 
plant  growth  has  well  started,  we  will 
pull  some  of  the  mulch  away  from  the 
plants  to  the  middles.  And  just  before 
blossoming  time  we  will  give  another 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda — about  40 
pounds  to  the  plot  of  one-eighth  acre. 
As  the  plants  stand  about  10  inches 
apart  each  way,  the  ground  will  be 
literally  covered  with  berries. 

Strawberries  are  gross  feeders  and 
will  produce  in  proportion  to  the  way 
they  are  fed.  Heavy  fertilizing  and  in- 
tensive culture  will  give  you  large 
yields,  while  thin  soil  and  scant  culture 
will  give  light  yields. 

When  we  set  a  new  plot  20  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  the  runners  are  kept 
off  the  vines  until  early  in  August,  after 
that  they  are  permitted  to  grow  until 
there  are  12  new  plants  established 
around  each  parent  plant.  Then  all 
runners  are  kept  off.  The  plants  are 
cultivated  every  four  or  five  days,  as  the 
runners  grow  very  fast  and  should  be 
cut  off  at  each  cultivation. 


A  Garden  Manure  Pit 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

SOME  days  ago  I  saw  a  real  garden 
help  and  a  sanitary  convenience  com- 
bined in  the  garden  of  a  progressive 
town-lot  gardener. 

A  pit  about  eight  feet  square  and 
three  feet  deep  had  been  lined  with  con- 
crete and  made  water-proof  for  the 
storage  of  compost  for  his  garden,  flow- 
ers, and  shrubbery.  In  this  pit  was 
placed  all  refuse  from  the  kitchen  which 
was  not  suitable  for  chicken  feed,  ma- 
nure from  the  poultry  house  and  other 
sources,  weeds  and  any  organic  matter 
that  he  and  his  neighbors  wished  to  get 
rid  of. 

This  compost  was  kept  covered  with  a 
layer  of  garden  soil  to  absorb  odors  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  compost 
material.  The  slops  and  soapsuds  from 
the  washtubs,  etc.,  were  wheeled  to  the 
pit  in  a  barrel  barrow.  This  moisture 
helped  the  compost  material  to  decay 
quickly. 

The  top  of  the  pit  is  kept  covered  in 
summer  with  fly-proof  frames  of  rust- 
proof wire  screens.  The  gardener  mak- 
ing use  of  this  compost  is  satisfied  he 
gets,  at  a  low  estimate,  $25  worth  more 
income  from  his  garden  each  year  than 
he  could  expect  without  his  compost- 
storage  facility. 


Cost  Returned  Fourfold 

By  Amos  L.  Gridley 

ANOTHER  convincing  showing  for 
■t\  good  returns  from  spraying  trees 
has  just  come  to  hand  from  a  Nebraska 
fruit  grower,  J.  Ralph  Cooper,  who  has 
completed  three  years  of  spraying  work 
under  the  direction  of  his  state  experi- 
ment station.  During  the  three  years' 
period  the  unsprayed  trees  matured 
only  13.4  per  cent  of  marketable  fruit. 
This  left  86.6  per  cent  of  the  fruit  that 
was  fit  only  for  vinegar,  and  gave  an 
annual  average  income  of  only  $1.67 
for  the  unsprayed  trees.  In  contrast, 
the  fruit  trees  that  were  sprayed  four 
times  each  season  for  the  control  of 
fungous  diseases  and  insect  pests,  at  a 
cost  of  24  cents  per  tree  for  labor  and 
spray  material,  returned  an  annual  av- 
erage income  of  $7.38  per  tree.  This 
means  an  additional  profit  of  over  $1,000 
from  an  orchard  of  only  200  trees. 


A  quart  to  a  plant  or  over  is  the  aim  of  the  owner  of  this  intensive  strawberry  plot. 
The  beauty  of  the  place  is  an  inspiration 
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The  Way  to  Measure 
Rubber  Footwear  Qualify 

Count  the  number  of  days 
wear  you  get  from  your  rub- 
ber footwear  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  days  wear. 

Do  this  with  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  and  you  will 
see  that  it  wears  longest  at 
the  lowest  price. 

BALL  BAND 

Rubber  Footwear 

Wear  it  yourself  and  buy  it  for  your 
boys.  Because  it  is  vacuum  cured  in- 
to one  solid  piece  it  gives  you  more 
comfort  and  more  protection  —  and 
saves  your  expensive  leather  shoes. 

Nine  and  one-half  million  people 
buy  "Ball -Band"  Boots,  Arctics,  Knit 
Boots  and  Light  Weight  Rubbers.  Sold 
by  over  55,000  dealers.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  when  you  buy 
and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine "Ball-Band." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
305  Water  St.         Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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This  isliow  they  look  at  night     Photographed  in:  the  davK 


Carry  a  watch  you  can  read  in 
the  dark — an  Ingersoll  Radiolite  ! 

Watches  that  show  time  only  in 
the  light  are  part-time  watches. 
They're  useless  wherever  it's  dark. 

Ingersoll  Radiolites  are  useful 
in  the  light  and  in  the  dark,  for 
their  hands  and  figures  contain 
real  radium!    That  keeps  them 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 


Illustrations 
S-5  Actual  Size 


glowing  brightly  in  the  dark  for 

twelve  years  or  more. 

Only  Ingersolls  are  Radiolites. 
Note  the  name— RADIOLITE. 
Remember,  this  is  exclusively  an 
Ingersoll  product.  Every  genuine 
Radiolite  has  INGERSOLL  printed 
on  the  dial. 

Plain  Dial  Models,  Jeweled  Models. 
Special  Models  and  other  Radiolites, 
$1.35  to  $6.00. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  Montreal 
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Eclipse  Radiolite  $3.00 
In  Canada  83.75.  Thin  model, 
solid  nickel  case,  guaranteed. 


Radiolite— $2.25 
In  Canada . 52. 50  Regular  In- 
gersoll, a  radium-lighted  dial. 


Waterbury  Radiolite  $4.50 
In  Canada  S4.60.  A  small,  hand- 
some jeweled  watch. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 


CMotken 
"Keep  a  jar  of 
CMusterde  handy 


Goodness  Gracious! 
Everybody  coughing  and 
how  are  we  going  to  get  at 
the  trouble  'way  inside?  "A 
good  old-fashioned  mustard 
plaster,"  says  somebody. 
Fine — if  only  it  would  not 
blister! 

How  about  Musterole? 
The  very  thing!  Give  us 
that  pure  white  ointment. 
Rub  it  in  over  the  place.  It 
won't  blister.  And  can't 
you  just  feel  how  it  gets 
down  underneath  the  skin 
and  starts  to  work. 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil 
of  mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  Just  rub  it  on  the 
skin.  It  penetrates  to  the  seat 
of  the  cold  and  there  gener- 
ates heat.  But  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar non-blistering  heat. 

A  few  minutes  after  you  have 
applied  Musterole  you  feel  a 
delighting  sense  of  coolness. 
And  relief  is  usually  prompt. 

Musterole  comes  in  30c  and  60c  jars 
— hospital  size  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX  SLICKER 

Practical  as  a 
plow,  and  just 
as  necessary. 
Make  every 
rainy  day 
count.  f//\ 

Waterproofs  / Ji  ;"j 
Absolute 
are  Marked 
thus  — 
tOWER$ 


'ftWBRfS®    A. J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


It  is  to  your  interest  to  mention 
Farm  and  Fireside  in  answering 
advertisements. 


Half  a  Bottle  Cured  Baldy 

Miss  Bernice  Silva,  of  Ukiah,  Cat.,  writes: — 
"/  received  your  free  book  and  found  it  very  convinc- 
ing. Used  half  a  bottle  of  Save-The- Horse  on  my 
horse  Baldy ;  he  had  been  very  lame  for  a  long  time. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  the  cure." 

SAVX-TEe-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark,  Registered) 

■ — the  great  remedy  of  horse  owners  and  breeders  for  over 
22  years — every  year  it  cures  thousands  of  old  and  so-called 
incurable  cases  of  Ringbone.  Thoropin,  SI'ATIN  and  diseases 
of  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon.  Sold  with  a 
signed  Guarantee  to  cure  or  your  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  telling  how  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  58  kinds  of  lameness:  also  expert  veterinary 
advice  and  sample  of  Guarantee — All  free.  Keep  a  bottle 
of  Save-The-Horse  ready  lor  emergencies- 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,      59  State  St.,      Bmghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  we  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


Investing  in  Knowledge 

How  I  Learned  that  Schooling  Pays  Financially 

By  GEORGE  MARSHALL 


I HAD  quite  an  argument  one  day  last 
week  with  my  nearest  neighbor. 
Now,  I'll  admit,  in  the  beginning, 
that  arguing  is  about  as  useless  a  way 
to  spend  one's  time  as  anything  I  know 
of.  I've  made  it  a  cast-iron  rule  never 
to  argue  religion  or  politics,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation.  But  sometimes 
I  can't  resist  the  temptation  on  other 
subjects.  My  wife  says  I  would  have 
made  a  better  lawyer  than  farmer. 

My  neighbor  roiled  me,  right  to  start 
with.  He's  one  of  those  fellows  who 
knows  everything ;  doesn't  have  to  prove 
it — just  admits  it.  So  when  he  leaned 
over  the  division  fence  and  casually  re- 
marked that  now  as  the  schools  were 
about  to  open  he  hoped  none  of  the  boys 
of  our  neighborhood  would  be  "fools 
enough"  to  attend  the  town  schools  or 
go  away  to  the  agricultural  college,  that 
the  old  one-room  style  of  schooling  was 
good  enough  for  him  and  he  guessed  it 
was  good  enough  for  his  boy,  right  away 
I  knew  I  was  in  for  an  argument;  I 
could  feel  the  chip  slipping  off  my  shoul- 
der. We  exchanged  quite  a  few  words, 
and  I  drove  home  that  night  wishing  I 
had  had  more  facts  to  back  up  my  per- 
sonal convictions. 

Then,  what  do  you  suppose? 
The  very  next  day  I  got  the  facts  I 
was  wanting.  You  can  believe  me  or 
not,  but  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  crank 
up  my  little  old  four-cylinder  and  drive 
over  there. 

Some  days  the  carrier  almost  fills 
the  mail  box — not  letters  particularly, 
but  circulars  and  catalogues.  I've  got 
in  the  habit  of  reading  most  of  the  stuff, 
figuring  that  if  some  firm  thought  it 
was  worth  two  or  five  cents  of  their 
money  to  send  it  to  me  it  might  be  worth 
two  or  five  minutes  of  my  time  to  see 
what  was  in  it.  I  tossed  the  big  things 
aside  that  morning  and  picked  first  on 
a  little  four-page  leaflet  from  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  There  it  was,  as 
plain  as  day,  just  what  I  wanted. 

The  college  took  a  "survey"  of  the 
average  annual  incomes  (less  living  ex- 
penses) of  825  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  State.  My  neighbor  wasn't  in  it,  I 
know,  for  he  got  only  35  bushels  of  oats 
to  the  acre  this  year,  while  I  got  75,  and 
one  farmer  in  our  township  threshed  out 
100.  Now,  out  of  these  825  good  farm- 
ers, the  men  who  had  had  just  a  com- 
mon-school education — the  kind  you  get 
in  the  old  white  schoolhouse  of  one 
room,  with  a  hitching  post  in  front  and 
a  few  dilapidated  outhouses  in  the 
rear — made  an  average  of  $1,630  a  year. 
Then  the  farmers  who  didn't  stop  with 
the  country  school,  but  went  ahead  and 
took  a  short  course  in  agriculture,  made 
an  average  of  $1,780  a  year. 

School  Pays  $24,180 

But  that  wasn't  all.  The  farmers 
who  went  still  further  and  took  the  regu- 
lar college  course  in  agriculture — the 
fellows  my  neighbor  poked  fun  at,  call- 
ing them  "high-brows"  and  "book  farm- 
ers"— made  an  average  of  $2,436  a  year. 
In  other  words,  a  college  education  was 
worth  just  $806  a  year  to  those  farmers, 
for  they  earned  that  much  more  than 
the  farmers  who  had  stopped  with  the 
common  school. 

Now,  supposing  a  man  farms  thirty 
years,  his  college  education  makes  him 
earn  just  $24,180  more  than  he  would 
have  earned  otherwise.  With  $24,180 
I  can  do  the  following  things:  I  can 
build  a  fine,  modern,  up-to-date  farm- 
house —  three  bedrooms,  screened-in 
porch,  built-in  garage,  full  basement, 
two  .sets  of  plumbing  fixtures,  and  all 
the  town  improvements — for  $6,000.  I 
can  buy  a  new  six-cylinder  automobile 
for  $1,250.  I  can  install  a  vacuum 
cleaning  system,  an  electric  washer,  and 
a  half-dozen  other  labor-saving  devices 
for  the  goodwife  for  $300.  I  can  buy 
100  well-selected  volumes  of  standard 
literature,  something  for  every  member 
of  the  family,  for  $200.  I  can  send  my 
youngest  boy  and  my  youngest  girl  to 
college,  four  years  each,  for  $4,000,  and 
they  will  not  have  to  do  a  tap  of  work 
to  help  pay  their  way  through,  either, 
though  I  think  both  would  prefer  to  do 
so  in  order  to  be  partway  self-support- 
ing. 

Then,  after  doing  all  these  things, 
which  my  neighbor  may  think  are  ex- 
travagant and  unjustified,  I  would  have 
$12,430  left  with  which  to  buy  new 
land  or  stock,  or  to  invest  in  good,  sound 
five  or  six  per  cent  securities.  Suppos- 
ing I  did  the  latter,  I  would  have  an 
annual  income  of  between  $620  and  $750, 
enough  to  keep  me  quite  comfortably  on 
the  farm,  without  my  doing  any  more 
work  at  all.  Looks  to  me  as  though  the 
college   education   was  a  well-paying 


financial  investment  for  the  farmer, 
after  all. 

I  felt  pretty  good  when  I  figured  this 
all  out,  and  I  had  my  neighbor  groggy 
on  his  legs,  almost  ready  for  the  knock- 
out, but  I  wasn't  completely  satisfied 
myself.  I  drove  to  town  the  next  day 
and  called  on  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  where  my  oldest  boy,  Jim,  had 
put  in  four  good  years  before  he  went 
away  to  agricultural  college.  Jim  wasn't 
a  more-than-average  pupil — finished 
seventh  in  a  class  of  twenty.  I  knew  his 
education  was  paying  him  good  returns, 
and  paying  me  too;  but  I  hadn't  kept 
books  accurately,  and  I  thought  perhaps 
the  principal  might  give  me  some  more 
ammunition  to  fire  at  the  neighbor.  He 
did. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  that  school 
principal  had  been  collecting  figures  on 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  boys  who 
had  been  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
of  the  public  schools  (it's  a  town  of  15,- 
000  in  a  Midwestern  State,  which  leads 
in  oats,  corn,  hogs,  horses,  and  so  on,  and 
is  typically  agricultural;  111  give  the 
name  to  anyone  who  wants  to  know  it) 
the  year  that  my  boy  Jim  had  graduated 
from  the  high  school,  1909,  and  the 
following  year,  1910.  They  weren't  all 
town  boys,  either;  there  was  a  good 
smattering  of  country  boys  among  the 
138  who  supplied  the  records. 

Worth  $10  a  Day 

I'm  not  going  to  give  all  the  figures 
that  principal  gave  me,  they  might  bore 
you,  though  I  found  them  intensely  in- 
teresting. I'm  just  going  to  "hit  the 
high  places"  as  the  boys  say. 

The  most  important  thing  that  prin- 
cipal found  out  was  that  the  boys — town 
and  country,  both — who  dropped  out  of 
school  in  the  seventh  grade  earned,  on 
an  average,  $225  a  year  each,  less  than 
the  boys  who  finished  three  years  of 
high  school.  In  the  course  of  forty 
years  (I  figured  only  thirty  for  the 
farm,  but  that's  fair,  as  we  farmers  can 
usually  retire  much  sooner  than  a  town 
man)  that  means  that  a  man  with  three 
years  of  high-school  education  earns 
$9,000  more  than  the  boy  who  quits  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

Moreover,  that  principal  found  out 
that  even  if  a  boy  quits  the  farm  and 
goes  to  live  in  the  town  all  his  life,  he 
earns  enough  more  in  forty  years,  as  an 
educated  laborer,  than  if  he  had  re- 
mained uneducated,  to  pay  him  $10  a 
day  for  every  day  he  spent  in  school, 
from  the  kindergarten  clear  through  to 
the  fourth  year  of  high  school.  I  never 
drove  my  car  25  miles  an  hour  before 
in  all  my  life  until  I  started  back  to  tell 
these  things  to  my  neighbor.  The  engine 
sure  did  hum. 

But  that  wasn't  all.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  all  the  figures,  but  I  haven't 
time.  Anyhow,  here  are  a  few:  The 
boys  who  quit  school  in  the  seventh 
grade  earned,  on  an  average,  $28.88  a 
month  the  first  year  they  were  at  work. 
Those  who  quit  in  the  eighth  grade 
earned  $40.01  a  month  the  first  year  at 
work,  making  the  additional  school  year 
worth  $11.13  a  month,  or  $133.56  a  year, 
to  them.  Those  who  quit  in  the  first 
and  second  years  of  high  school  earned, 
on  an  average,  $42.66  a  month,  while 
those  who  took  three  years  of  high 
school  earned  $49  a  month  the  first  year, 
or  $20.12  a  month  more  than  the  boys 
who  quit  in  the  seventh  grade. 

If  you  can  get  this  all  straight  in 
your  mind  you're  ready  for  this,  and 
I'm  about  through:  The  boys  who  quit 
in  the  seventh  grade  are  now  earning 
$41.38  a  month,  the  sixth  year  they  have 
been  at  work,  which  is  $7.62  a  month 
less  than  the  third-year  high-school 
boy  earned  his  first  year  out  of  school. 

Corn  Yields  Go  Up 

While  I  was  in  his  office  the  principal 
asked  me  about  Jim,  and  I  told  him  how 
proud  I  was  of  the  boy.  I  figured  out 
his  earning  capacity  the  best  I  could, 
and  when  I  stopped  at  the  office  again, 
the  next  day,  I  got  some  more  facts 
about  the  boys  who  graduated  from  the 
high  school  the  year  Jim  did.  Their 
average  earnings  the  first  year  they 
worked  was  $50  a  month,  which  is  $8.62 
more  than  the  average  of  the  boys  who 
quit  in  the  seventh  grade,  after  they  had 
been  at  work  six  years,  and  $8  a  month 
more  than  the  average  earnings  of  the 
boys  who  quit  in  the  sixth  grade,  after 
they  had  been  at  work  seven  years.  I 
guess  I'd  better  quit  with  these  figures 
before  you  become  confused. 

I  know  how  it  has  been  in  my  own 
family.  Jim  was  ambitious  to  go  to  the 
agricultural  college,  and  I  was  perfectly 


willing;  but  I  wanted  to  try  him  out,  so 
for  a  time  I  pretended  to  be  opposed  to 
it.  My  idea  was  to  make  him  earn  his 
way.  He  did  it,  too — paying  for  his 
board  by  waiting  on  table  at  the  mess 
hall  and  for  his  room  by  taking  care  of 
the  furnace  in  the  private  house  where 
he  lived,  and  doing  chores.  The  result 
was  that  his  education  really  cost  an 
average  of  $250  a  year  for  four  years, 
or  $1,000  altogether.  Let  me  show  you 
some  of  the  results  in  dollars  and  centsJ 

A  part  of  our  farm  land  was  ex- 
tremely low,  subject  to  overflow  every 
spring;  some  of  it  was  under  water 
practically  all  the  year  around.  I  had 
it  drained,  and  found  the  investment  a 
good  one.  But  I  would  never  have  in- 
creased the  yield  as  it  has  been  increased 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Jim.  He  took  a 
sample  of  the  soil  to  college  with  him 
one  year  and  tested  it.  He  found  it  to 
be  lacking  in  potash.  I  had  been  op- 
posed to  commercial  fertilizers  all  my 
life,  but  Jim  was  so  in  earnest  about  it 
that  I  let  him  take  a  try. 

That  was  last  year.  The  year  before 
my  corn  ran  35  bushels  to  the  acre;  it 
sold  for  50  cents,  a  total  of  $17.50  to  the 
acre.  Jim  applied  muriate  of  potash 
(111  admit  I  had  never  heard  of  it  until 
he  told  me  about  it  and  read  me  a  lot  out 
of  one  of  his  textbooks)  just  before  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  ground  before 
planting,  and  that  year  we  got  65  bush- 
els of  corn  off  the  very  fields  which  had 
run  35  bushels  the  year  before.  Part  of 
that  corn  we  sold  last  fall  for  80  cents  a 
bushel;  part  of  it  we  carried  over  until 
this  spring  and  sold  for  $2  a  bushel.  I 
guess  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  we 
averaged  $1.25  a  bushel.  The  30-bushel 
increase  meant  $37.50  an  acre.  The  fer- 
tilizer cost  us  $6.39  an  acre.  Here  was  a 
clear  gain,  in  one  year,  of  $31.11  an 
acre,  or  $1,866.60  on  the  60  acres. 

But  that  wasn't  the  only  thing  Jim 
did.  He  was  chock-full  of  enthusiasm 
over  cow-testing,  and  it  wasn't  long  be- 
fore he  had  me  going  too.  So  we  took  to 
figuring  pounds  of  milk  and  butterfat, 
and  entering  them  up  on  record  sheets. 

Would  you  believe  it,  my  herd  of  milk- 
ing cows  ran  from  "below  zero"  to  "100 
in  the  shade,"  in  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  profits!  It  wasn't  long  until 
we  had  a  good  hunch  as  to  which  cows 
were  not  paying  their  board,  and  the 
work  of  elimination  began.  When  it 
comes  to  the  same  amount  of  feed — 
measured  by  value — producing  $119.54 
worth  of  milk  and  butterfat  in  one  cow, 
$92.19  in  a  second,  and  only  $7.07  in  a 
third,  it  is  high  time  to  take  steps  to 
bring  up  the  herd  average  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  "poor  relatives"  who  are  simply 
sponging  off  the  others.  I  might  have 
been  induced  to  join  a  testing  associa- 
tion whether  Jim  had  ever  gone  away  to 
college  or  not,  but  he  made  me  do  ft 
sooner  than  I  would  have  done  other- 


wise. 


Scoffer  is  Convinced 


I  guess,  what  with  increasing  the  corn 
yield,  making  me  plant  better  seed  and 
have  seed  plots,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  going  in  for  cow-testing,  and  so 
on,  Jim  has  increased  the  returns  of  the 
farm  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  perhapsj 
more,  a  year — which  simply  means  that 
he's  worth  all  in  one  year,  as  a  good] 
business  investment  to  me,  that  his  coW 
lege  education  cost  in  four  years. 

Of  course,  the  money  value  is  only' 
one  of  the  benefits  of  Jim's  college  edu- 
cation. The  contact  with  his  fellows  de- 
veloped his  character,  corrected  many  of 
his  faults,  and  softened  down  a  lot  of 
little  mannerisms  and  characteristics 
which  might  later  have  become  irritat- 
ing to  his  friends.  Then,  he  brought  to 
his  mother  and  me  news  from  the  world 
of  youth,  and,  after  all,  we  older  people 
need  nothing  so  much  as  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  thoughts  and  doings  of 
young  people. 

I  don't  know  just  how  things  are  go- 
ing to  turn  out  around  here,  but  last 
night  my  arguing  neighbor  stopped  me 
as  I  was  whizzing  by  his  place.  I 
thought  sure  I  was  in  for  another  argu- 
ment, but  the  minute  I  saw  him,  close 
up,  I  knew  better.  He  was  sort  of  "red 
around  the  gills"  and  looked  a  bit  sheep-l 
ish.  We  talked  about  the  weather  for  a' 
few  minutes  and  how  the  oats  were 
threshing  out,  and  so  on.  I  was  ready 
to  go  and  had  throttled  the  engine  down 
so  it  wouldn't  make  so  much  noise, 
drowning  out  our  voices,  when  he) 
cleared  his  throat  and  said :  » 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  it  don't  matter  much,) 
but  what  did  you  say  it  cost  you  to  puti 
Jim  through  college?"  4 

I  don't  know,  you  never  can  tell — peM 

haps  he  may  and  perhaps  he  mayn't,  but] 

I've  a  sort  of  a  hunch  that  he  will. 

E 
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While  it  is  possible  to  pile  large 
stumps  with  this  piler,  it  is  not  good 
practice.   Destroy  them  with  fire. 


Home-Made  Stump  Piler 

By  Alfred  Mathewson 

UP  IN  the  north  woods  of  Wisconsin 
two  brothers,  Frank  and  Charlie 
Conrath,  began  clearing  some  logged-off 
land.  With  dynamite  and  pullers  the 
stumps  could  be  got  out  of  the  ground, 
but  what  then  to  do  with  them  was  the 
question.  The  big  chunks  and  roots 
might  be  burned  if  they  could  be  piled. 
Necessity  became  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion and  a  home-made  piler  resulted. 


Plan  of  piler,  showing  how  it  is  anchored 
to  stumps  with  guy  cables 

The  diagram  and  list  of  necessary 
materials  shown  will  enable  anyone  to 
build  this  piler  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to 
$30.  The  construction  shown  is  clear, 
except  the  detail  showing  how  the  boom 
is  pivoted  on  the  crossbeam.  At  the 
center  of  the  crossbeam,  an  iron  plate 
1,4x4xl2  inches  it  fitted  with  a  l^-inch 
hole  drilled  in  the  center.  Just  below 
the  holes  in  the  iron  a  2-inch  hole  is 
bored  in  the  crossbeam. 

The  end  of  the  boom  is  cut  at  an  angle 
to  accommodate  raising  and  lowering 
the  boom.  Around  this  end  is  then 
strapped  a  *A  x4x24-inch  strap  of  iron 
drilled  in  the  center  with  1%-inch  hole 
and  fitted  with  a  lx6-inch  bolt.  The 
head  of  the  bolt  is  between  the  end  of 
the  boom  and  the  strap;  the  shank  ex- 
tends through  the  hole. 

The  boom  is  then  set  on  the  cross- 
beam, the  bolt  fitting  in  the  iron  plate 
so  that  the  boom  will  swing  around  to 
the  right  or  left. 

A  trip  can  be  made  by  any  black- 
smith. When  the  stump  is  ready  to  be 
dropped  the  driver  releases  the  trip; 
the  cable  runs  back,  lowering  the  stump 
exactly  where  the  boom  tender  desires. 

Following  is  a  list  of  material  needed : 

2  skids,  8x8,  20  ft.  long. 

1  crossbeam  where  boom  sets  on,  7x8,  9  ft. 

long. 

2  crossbeams  for  ends  of  skids,  5x5,  14  ft. 

long. 

2  standards  for  A  frame,  5x5,  14  ft.  long. 
2  brace  poles  for  A  frame,  4x4,  18  ft.  long. 

1  pole  for  swinging  boom,  7x7,  22  ft.  long. 
110  ft.  %-in.  steel  cable. 

40  ft.  %-in.  steel  cable  for  holding  boom. 

2  25-ft.  pieces  %-in.  guy  cable. 

1  shive  fastened  in  end  of  boom,  %x6. 

2  steel  blocks  for  piling  cable. 

2  double  wooden  pulleys  for  %-in  rope. 

2  single  wooden  pulleys  for  %-in.  rope. 

2  strips  of  iron  %xl%,  18  in.  long,  to 
fasten  A  frame  to  skids. 

1  plate  of  iron  %x4  in.,  12  in.  long,  for  bot- 
tom of  boom. 

1  piece  of  iron  %x2%,  24  in.  long,  to  fasten 
bottom  of  boom  to  crossbeam. 

1  bolt  for  bottom  of  boom  to  swing  on,  1x6  in. 
4  bolts  %xl2  in. 

2  bolts  %xl4  in. 
2  bolts  %x8  in. 
4  bolts  %x8  in. 
1  bolt  1x9  in. 

1  bolt  %x20  in.,  threaded  on  both  ends. 


Grinding  Valves 

By  Wm.  E.  Curley 

THE  exhaust  valve  of  an  engine 
should  be  carefully  watched.  When 
it  starts  to  pit  it  deteriorates  rapidly. 
A  little  grinding  done  frequently  keeps 
the  engine  compression  much  better 
than  the  long  grinding  which  is  necessi- 
tated when  the  valve  becomes  badly 
pitted. 

As  the  cool,  unexploded  gas,  and  not 
the  scorching  exhaust,  passes  through 
the  intake  valve  the  necessity  of  grind- 
ing the  intake  valve  practically  never 
arises. 

Exhaust  valves  are  of  hard  steel,  and 
grinding  them  is  usually  a  tiresome 
job.  While  lightly  twirling  the  valve 
back  and  forth  in  its  seat  with  a  hand 
screw  driver  imparts  a  nice  final  polish 
to  both  valve  and  seat,  the  actual  grind- 
ing is  slow. 

Whenever  I  have  valves  to  grind  I  use 
a  brace  and  screw-driver  bit  to  turn  the 
valve.  I  use  a  coarse  grinding  paste  at 
first,  and  put  my  weight  on  the  brace. 
Four  or  five  turns  of  the  brace  are  taken 
before  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  grind- 
ing compound. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  badly 
pitted  valve  will  grind  down  under  this 
treatment.  A  final  polish  with  fine  paste 
and  less  pressure  completes  the  job.  It 
is  important  to  clean  the  cylinder  thor- 
oughly after  valve-grinding,  to  prevent 
the  grinding  compound  from  working 
down  between  cylinder  wall  and  piston 
and  causing  wear. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  grind- 
ing a  valve  has  the  effect  of  lengthening 
the  valve  stem,  hence,  in  order  to  keep 
the  proper  adjustment,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  shorten  the  valve  lift  a 
trifle  after  grinding  the  valve. 


Move  Cultivator  Backwards 

By  T.  H.  Linthicum 

[ALWAYS 
1  drag  my  culti- 
v  a  t  o  r  s  to  and 
from  the  field 
backwards.  This 
prevents  goug- 
ing up  the  road  and  knocking  the  points 
off  the  teeth.  I  simply  hook  a  strong 
bridle  rein  or  short  piece  of  rope  to  the 
rear  standard,  as  illustrated,  and  hitch 
the  horse  to  it. 

I  then  walk  along  on  the  left  side  and 
hold  the  handle  of  the  implement  to 
steady  it.  This  way  it  glides  along 
nicely  without  hooking  on  to  anything. 


Tandem  Operations 

A DIFFICULTY  often  experienced  in 
the  fall  seeding  of  wheat  is  the  al- 
most rock-like  condition  of  the  soil, 
owing  to  drought,  just  at  the  time  one 
should  be  getting  his  field  in  readiness 
for  the  seed. 

Under  such  conditions  the  use  of  a 
tractor  will  produce  the  desired  results 
when  it  would  be  all  but  impossible  to 
prepare  a  seed  bed  by  operating  farm 
implements  with  horse  power. 

For  bringing  the  soil  into  seeding 
condition  the  repeated  use  after  plowing 
of  both  the  roller  and  the  toothed  har- 
row is  good  practice.  These  can  be 
operated  tandem-fashion  and  the  effect 
of  both  implements  secured  at  the  same 
timer 

The  soil  for  fall  seeding  of  wheat 
should  be  finely  broken  and  pulverized. 
It  is  essential  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  seed  bed  be  well  compacted,  since  a 
loose,  open  condition  will  be  more  likely 
to  result  in  winter-killing.  The  roller 
serves  to  compact  the  soil  and  crush 
the  lumps,  while  the  harrow  will  leave 
a  surface  mulch  ready  for  the  seeding 
drill. 


•onbatm  "V." 


"ALL  SET" 

Everything  Ready  to  Fill  the  Carbide 
Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 

Note  the  100  lb.  drum  of  UNION  CARBIDE 
And  the  pump  ready  to  furnish  the  water 

IN  a  few  minutes  Farmer  Jones,  Brown  or  Smith  will 
dump  the  can  of  Carbide  and  a  few  pails  of  water  into 
the  plant  which  furnishes  his  light  and  cooking  fuel— a 
simple  chore  for  an  odd  half  hour  of  Mr.  Farmer's  time. 


This  practical  and  inexpensive  hoisting  device  piles  stumps,  logs,  or  most  any 
bulky  article  too  heavy  to  be  lifted  by  hand 


Then— for  a  period  of  many 
weeks  the  plant,  which  sets  out 
of  the  way,  in  a  basement  or  back 
yard  will  render  the  service  it  is 
built  to  render  without  attention. 

Automatically,  it  will  furnish 
the  whitest  and  most  brilliant 
artificial  light  known  to  man — for 
every  room  in  the  house  and  all 
the  barns  and  out-buildings.  Sup- 
plying also,  in  addition  to  this 
light  service,  fuel  for  the  city 
gas  range  in  the  kitchen. 

The  ease  with  which  such  a 
Carbide  Plant  can  be  operated, 
coupled  with  the  extra  value  of 
the  double  service  it  renders,  has 
brought  about  its  adoption  by 
over  half  a  million  owners  of 
country  homes. 

It  is  significant  that  this  popu- 
larity has  been  won  in  competi- 
tion with  other  light  plants  of 
possibly  hundreds  of  different 
types  and  kinds. 

For  twenty  years  every  fair 
comparison  has  shown  that  the 
Carbide  Light  is  the  most  power- 
li  


ful  and  brilliant  light  of  them  all. 
It  is  obvious  too  that  the  Car- 
bide Cooking  Range  has  supplied 
the  one  kitchen  convenience 
which  every  country  house  wife 
has  always  longed  for. 

And  there  are  many  instances 
to  prove  that  the  Carbide  Plant 
which  serves  both  the  lights  and 
the  cooking  range  is  built  to  last 
a  life  time  without  repairs. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the 
Carbide  Light  and  Cooking  Plant 
and  the  double  service  it  renders. 

As  distributors  of  Union  Car- 
bide, we  now  supply  our  half 
million  and  over  country  home 
customers  direct  through  our  own 
warehouses,  located  in  the  centers 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
rural  districts. 

Should  your  country  home 
chance  to  be  without  this  ser- 
vice you  should  write  us  today  for 
full  particulars.  Just  address: 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 

42nd  Street  Building,  New  York 
Dept.  43  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 


Turn  stump  land  into  Money 

Increase  your  acreage  and  thereby 
increase  your  income. 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply. 
No  expense  for  teams  or  powder. 

One  man  with  a 

can  outpull  16  horses.  Works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  f 
a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  vff^S 
stump.    Made  of  the  finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.    Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts. 


ft 


Puller 


Write  today  for 
special  offer  and  free 
booklet  on 
Land  Clearing 


Works  equally  well  on  hillsides 
and  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate. 

WALTER  J.  FITZPATRICK 

Box  107, 182 Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  £| 


DOWNptd 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


BUYS 
THE 


N=  BUTTERFLY 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL""""""1™ 


A  LIFETIME 


No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  five  other 
slzesup  to  our  big 800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 

Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings— Easy  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame — Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 

LBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  21 39  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Albaugh-Vover  "Square  Turn"  Farm  Tractors 


1  Great  Bargains  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Paint 

fit  Hi-   lir,l.,.'irnl.,(  '.I'M       l.iri.    I.iri.-uli'  Cllhl- 

1      rtIMb'J|''  '»"''           l»"'im'Jil'  \nn"1iti.'»  h,c  cm. 

Our  prices    nr.-  h.wd   mi    inn nur.u-tiiridf  cu.< 
H    In    nn.-  ..f   (i.o   Unci    (actor        in    Nctt  York 
/    pIUJ     just     one     mall     margin     nf  profll. 
"      itPim-inhvr  tli.n  joint   is  iu..t   if   n-.ni.U 

profll  oil  each  Hem  yields  n  «atl>iiic<ory  rclum. 
COLORS  OF  EVERCOTE   HOUSE  PAINT 
Order  hy  Num.   -  and  Color  1 
29A2B5  Pea  Green        29AM    Colonial  Ye  Ho*, 
29A2(J    Sl8lo                29A39    Terra  Cotta 
29A240  Blue  Gray        29A24G  Outside  While 
29A209  Inside  White     29AM    Brick  Red 
2UA2fl3  Light  Gray        2<JAI8    Shutter  Green 
29A37    Medium  Brown  2-JA233  Dark  Crejm. 

Paint  lie  BaniNoW^^^^^S 

29a.|75  Bro.n  2i>AI76Boil 
294  77Slaio           29A  178  Yellow 
29AI79  Hon  Green 

1  $|65  $J72 

1    Per  Gnllen     Pp.-  Gallon 

■  50-Gallon  !5-Gallon 

■  Barrel      \  Vi  Barrel  1 

$1§o  sin,  95c  50c 

Per  Gallon     Per  Gallon  I        For       I  For 
5. Gallon        l-Gallon   |  (--Gallon  l-Quarl 
Can             Ctn      |      Can      I  Can 

fa-Gal.  50-GaL 
1-Gal.  Can  ."'-Gal.  Can  Is  Brirrol  Barrel 

96c  94c  89c  86c 

Por  Oal.     P«r  Gal.     Per  G«X  ra  Gal. 

1  OUR  BIG  FREE  PAINT  BOOK  S:  ,,,r,,r£,X,r,,,:rZJ 

■    Stud  lor  il  today— rigid  now—  Mure  you  si*ud  a  dollar  for  any  kind  of  pnlut  or  psltlUox.    H  will  sue  >ou  money. 

MAKE  YOUR  MoRI?  GO  FARTHER! 

In  the  Present  Crisis,  Economy  lhe  Watchword  of  the  Nation 

nomy  does  not  consist  in  doing  without  things  we  ^  T    ..  nt  ^—nr.  trrm  i  


Real  economy  cioes  hoc  cuu?,no ...  s.;"-™'  mings  we  npr.ni 

of  necess  ties  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  without  sacrifice  of  qS 
middlemen-taking  advantage  ot  quantity  purchases  at  cash  p»-  Snomy 

Tin.  Charles  William  Stores  helps  you  m  all  these  things.  We  are  locate]  •  . "  '«6»st  markets. 

-        •      We  never  miss  a  cash  discount.    We  sell  ,l,ru,t       th=be„T.  „.  „:,.i"  i  -  ■.•roatest  merchantee ctlltg.  Jfo  by  in  tewnwriwa  quantities  from 


-JH.nns  the  abolition  of  extravagance  from  our  homes  and  the  purchase 
».  femv  i.'.  ans  buying  DIRECT-ehminating  the  exorbitant  profits  of 


no  salesmen  except  our  catalog,  no"  ha'l'S  ,t0„Mu'  ^d^I'«»"  with  expensive  showrooms  and  eliminated  ever7unnec7s's'aV7bu^n'g 
merchandise  Wains  in  America  today.  .  We  ha^tmned  orKa„,Zati„„  of  4^»n-  * 


You  Can't  Afford  to  Waste  an  Ounce 
of  Butter  Fat  Today! 


Yoa  Don't  Have  to  Own 
Don't  Waste  the  Batter  Fat! 

mWilTHeipYoa! 

joe,  eah  pay  m  ci.-..ii  -mall  uioollilf  paj 

The  Maynari  is  the  Simplest 

The  Maynari  S„T'ii„T  jj  JofdS 
Order  Direct  iTI.rJ^s.S  a'S'l'S', 


and  splendid  transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  water  make  us  practical lynextH  p(* 
backed  by  our  ironclad  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.      "  ,  XtdoMI«ji 
In  the  face  of  these  advantages-while  retail  prices  the  country  overs™.  . 

Get  thr^oV  out  today!  "it^.  he.p  you  make  every  dollar  you  spend  ^?3^  in  ^  ,^ ^-j  S«Y«^^C.^ 


There's  Money  in  Trapping 


FOUR  SIZES— FOUR  PRICES— EASY  PAYMNT°  TERMS 

Mnim^prl      IMa        Q,t-._...        -     ..  —  ma  I      U  — 


Maynard  No.  3  (For  •>  « 

Orrfer  Catalog  No.  734 A3 

$92S  S'&Tr  :'r":ss 

U        full  mil.  order..  $31.15 

Maynard  No.  4  iFor  3lot  Co*  Farra) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734A4 

$900  slst^a  iTss%i 
L    ssVisi!';....  $39.20 


on  til  ly  pa>n 


Maynard  No.  5  iFor  3  lo  £0  Co  iv  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734A5 


of  S4.06 

$44.35 


$900  ::;::,„r 

•Wa        run  iVith 


Maynard  No.  6  d  or  3  lo  3S  Con  Farm) 
Order  Catalog  No.  734 A  6 

$48.45 


Big  Savings  on  Plumbing  Goods  of  Every  Kind 

Bathroom  Outfit 


Pl&lPd   fUlnly  pjn 
norpcr.     Closet  bawl  is  a 
e»itk-ii  Ml;.     Mr),.|. ,,]„,,, | 

with  .-ow.r;  ,:,,.„, 
button.    1-  UriiL  In  .J  u  j  , 

26A0400  F..r  ;,-.,,] 
26A0401  V.  ■  ,.  .rj 
26A0452    Balhtub  orTli  ' 

26A0453    I'm  .1  -, " 

For  full  tine  of  Plumbin 
900  to  972  of  our  eatal 


The  Hish  Cost  of  Farm  Labor andits 

ancnBi^alm^t  a  necessity  on  every  farm,  but  the  high  CoTof%3n1 
has  made  manj-  farmers  feel  that  the  operanrie_co5l  «f  an  engine  hi,™'  * 
gasoline  only  would  be  prohibitive.  ltme  ^"tt 

Here  Is  an  Engine  in.  -euither  3-  5  or  7-horse  size 

UC  UMUII  t~,llglilC  „hlch  eiVes  you  a  world  of  power  aT 
a  very  low  cost  because  it  burns  cheap  kerosene  just  aa  well  us  rrusoline.  It 
is  a  hufh  compression,  throttle  governed  engine,  deaijrned  especially  for  ttSo 

^^Uk^"cV™'™^'^"»™»'™  ™"Pn™°*™~S^' 

guaranteeing  steady  and 
forged  crank  shaft,  fuel 
parts,  spark 


nipped  \ 


i?re  are  nu  attachment, 

jle  ik'mtwn.  Heavy  double  h-.U-trea ted  drop 
t  enclosed  in  east  sub-base,  cast  shield  over 
moving  parts,  spark  advance  and  retard  lever  speed  control,  hopper  coolerl 
with  water  jacketed  cylinder  and  cylinder  head. 

We  Warrant  the  Maynard  a£e™^M 


pow< 


,  to  do  it  c 


ETery  trsppcr  knows  Uitso  eelebrateii  traps. 
FnX'X*'-'  I""   n-  you  will  ,„,;,, 

I7A2200  s;r.4,l  3H  Inches.  Price,  per 
CMhtj,  S  1 .2  2:  each  |  |  c. 

&?i?UfnsL  4i3c""-  rrlco-  ^ 

I7A2202  sj.n-a.i  V,  inches  Price  ncr 
down.  S2.I6:  (Mb  |9c.  ^ 

Sure  Catch 
Trappers' 
Outfit 

I7A2320 

Splendiil  outfit 


.■ith  the 


and  a 


.    nd  if  it  is  n 

L  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  \ 
eight  charges  paid  by  you.    _  . 
We  are  ready  to  ship  promptly  f  r( 


$1.25 


Wheelbarrow  Bargain 

Steel 
Wheel 


Sapelirm.  Mechanic.'  Tool,  and  Atn, 
Yout  Bargain  Boob. ' '  which  yoa  ha 


.  $55.80 

S56.05 
Jbs.  1 9.60 
"■^  I9.9Q 


This  Big  Shoe  Repair  Outfit 

 ■ —   77A699I  Coosi  


™,u18?i  ,  01  ,  «"ecl«  l,ara,™«,l 

*  ,  !',,1S  "'■  111  diameter 
«id  11H  hi.  deep.  SUpg.  1 


98< 

bben.  hariiui 


thlch  y«.u  can  repair 
awn    boots,    sb'irs,  rubbers 
..aoinl  ji.ur  nini  !  in  ware. 
The  oulfll  i^.nslsL^  i.t  lhe  fullntrlnf-  One 
icii  s  irnu  last;  one  l-jya"   [rem  list;  one 
"Oinrns  lrui   last;  one  chllJ-s  iron  last; 
,  one  iron  Blan.l.  s-uiiaMc  lor  ihi-  alme  last*- 
one  shoe  hammer.  OOB  Hum  knife,  one  peg 
,  awl  baf  .  ouo  we  a«i,  ,,ne  sew.nir  awl 
one  stirbif  awl.  on.-  staiihing  „»l  hall,  one 
etabbliig  awl   une  pat>l.r  ^j,  of  ^.|neIl_  ai. 
Inch,  i-ln.l.  rimcli  nails,  one  paper  of 
  >'<vl  nails,  four  pairs  of  hie  rj.ti. 

  "oc 


.  complete  i 


$2.8 

ru-ch.anrU.eed  Unnder  and  Ear  Corn  Crusher" 


......  u  m  inches 

muw  t.-rj  .,,,0,  ,i„;;,T  "  ' 
S™r'a',',5",.:!:; r,.^,?!; 

7  I  9A 1 093  WIU,  s '„',  "Sr;?""*  ,B' 
SrTSIKi"-!"  nalanro  «l„»|  si„",  ,„ 


.  ~  rated  horae 

hout  tnjiiry.    We  «eU  it  al  a  pric  bwei 
vest  inte-ed  Casulme  cntfines.    We  stiip  it  to  yoa 
line  and  agreement  that  you  m;ly  use  it  tiodavs. 
tottivo  it.  and  if  it  ia  not  entirely  Balistactor/to 
xpense  and  we  will  return  the  purchase  price 
t  ml  cannot  ask  lor  a  innr.-  hlieral  offer 
our  big  stocks  in  New  York, 
The  Maynard  Jr.  IVi-Horse  Power  Gasoline  Engine 
Tit-  Guolino  only     F.»ir-ry.t,.  IWtonlM.    Bore.  I'A  In.    Slroke.  5  m  K.r.4 
.in,    U  J..M.     M„|,mj„,   ,„c„|.   rm  „      r,,,,,,,    ffj.,vhrel    ,»  |„  WQ 

IJ.I,     Ul,t„l.     ,tt     III,.      Ill  LUI)       ...Ull,     ;,,,,[(.      |V.       1,|       (.....,.  ,|  v      v,  ,,|,.r      (,.,,„..,      IL.  HTT 

i  t"?,!;  IV,  A'it*      "      4  »•  Dl"ra-  «       '»  *™  "i  »>Si 

The  lVU.l'.  .Maynard  Is  hulk  for  I  lie  uso  nf  gasoline  onb'  on  ncooteal  of  Uia  w. 

II.  Tlio  IVi-II.F.  .liners  Irom  Hie  oilier  alios  aug 
ler  jacketed  but  is  alt  cooled  in  I, -  id.    In  all  othet 

;la>"i:"J  I'.-M  P.  Gasoline1' Enalne.  trim  hailcries.    I'rlco  $28.90 

?48a»  .  -h"su«  s«vr^.or«i»  ,Ks,e--?.Se.13,;?E 

The  Maynard  3-Horse  Power  Engine 

Typo  "IC"  GMOlInD-Keroscne  Fuur-L'jcle  ll.-rlioinjil      u,,,,.    ii     in  elrnt„ 

,         I  v,tK  V  sl  ■  -  "'■ '  ">:;" i  ^  wi 

•  '     ,  v    u  .  ■  t  uY  1  '-"Hi  lii.  .^I'^ny  «jicr  hop^-r.  3ii  t__ 

cl  i .ij 1 1.  \    i;  h,      shiiTI,         .  i  i     §     '"  -h in.    lilnin,  of  [inllcy,  10  in.  Fua 

"l;,,"im'  Koro-..iii..  ilaynun;  will  iii,.i.iil.  11  iviiirilii«ui  i-nuui.  saiv  nwd. 

seiiaxaior,  clir.ni.  etc    tipiippcd  wllh  w 

 $62.00 

12-inch    Iron   wlictls   I . -r   in  n iiifc-  M1L1  (■■ibIdk 

 S7.2B 


%r?^ins  in  Evercote  Guaranteed  Roofing 

  ounrant'ii-  ihnt  h,  J  'rr...  '"a";1'    V"1 ' '  'i'' '  "J1  ■       :u     n>i'">_f ,   rcii,irimr  and  llrc-roRlslanjr.  Wo 


deflnlte  number  of  years. 


723A3002 
723A30O4 
723A3006 
72SA30 I O 
723A30 I  2 

Usa  lVt-uich 

for  Complete  L\ 


Bargain  Book,"  Pages  880  to  883 


Some 


Sample  Values  from  Our  Big  Hardware  Store 

Look  at  these  prices — Then  see  complete  lines  < 

Ball  Pein  Chilled  Face  Anvils 

Hammer  \jne^-  llrf 


.  rcspLvls  Uie  Uciigll 


The  Maynard  5-Horse  Power  Engine 
ftno  "K"  Gosoline-Keroseno  Four-Cycle.    Bore,  4=H  In.  Slmko    S  in    Normal  speed . 
tt  l  l'XI     M  ;>  >  -it". I.  r.uij   11.1'  M.   111;. m.   llywl.rvl.  \L<>  in.   Wcitl.l  ■■a.li  ^vho 

Wlin  Hl'iiiii  -Taiil!  sii.m.        Hi.  Capacity  water 

Iron  '  I,  1 1 - r i 1  "i  Pi   >".  "f  I,uUl'y' 

■(725  lb3.    Wtbiter  Maynoto  Ienluotl, 
Bio  5-n.P.  Oasollne-"- 

Ki.'.iv""'.;:.,  !: :.i„?; ,"xi;.,.,,,;r;,.v"..,v riv,,,*: "ho".-^- Ai^yiVaVd-w^^wia 


nwnarcl  lo  ITi"  '««t  ttH  Bronnrl  fnnn  enfrinn  on  »ho 
t  prtctlctU  slzo.    It  delivers  all  its  power  at  tno  belt  rulle?. 

-  "ruck,  tin 


work  ■ 


$87.00 


___  all  the  01 

njt)A97    Trice,    na  described  

The  Maynard  7-Horse  Power  Engine 

n  "Tt"  Cnflollni--Koroteno  Four-Cyclo  Horiznntal.     Euro.  '-Vi  In.     Stroke,  10  In. 

S  Bpoi^i,  37i)  if  I'M    M xin  ,  ,pUi.  ir.i.  li.l'.M-  Ulu.i,.  ilywhfcl.  no  Weight 

Dywliifl,  Hi 


.Magueto, 


fill  I 


;  In. 

II. 1'.  tl.l: 


crank" shall     2   in.  '  Tapa.  liy    ».H.r  Iioikut,    12  Jtals. 
Tof  t'siim.  7  Ln.     In...,    '•<  pulley,  11  in.  h» 
■t;"  ll.s      Wehiler  MaKni'to  iKiiluon. 

,i   \|  tyn  inl  Is  a  In-. ivy  duly  fit^iui'.   larpo  rnnupli  for  nil 
nm  a  lu-lncli  Il-oJ  grinder,  a  12-inch  l"ihr  mill. 
it  cIvt.Tior  it  a   Hi- Inch  on dliuc  cuitcr     m h  couvcior 
busker  and  ehreddor,  a  four-hois  corn  shch 


«OA98    Price,   as  described  ■ 

Do  can  supply  horso  trucka,  pnrtnl-lo  sawiiu-  ..umi^.  i.imu.i.ij-  1"t,:l.,."?',,''1':'l,-':',,^r 
■t  to  bo  with  llnao  engines.    Ask  (or  a  free  copy 


i  ■  .  iwor 

liw.oo 


[•-AH1I  BAllUAIN  BOOK. 


PLEASE  GET  OUT  "  YOUR  BARGAIN  BOOK,"  OUR  100C-PAGE 

CATALOG  WHICH  YOU  RECEIVED  FROM  US  THIS  AUTUMN  t^^S^^S^y^^^^SfiS^ 

money  just  as  we  fruatanteo  our  tjoods  to  give  satisfaction.  You  waste  your  dollinllmi  »rend  them  without  lirst  lindinu  out  what  our  pnec  is  on  anyltnnc  you  need. 

Some  Extraordinary  Savings  for  Every  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser 

IF  EVERY  farmer  knew  how  low  our  prices  how  splendid  tketualitics  ami  how  complete  the  stocks  and  varieties  of  goods 
we  carry  we  would  he  d„,n„  ten  time.,  the  I,,,    ,  , -s    v.      e  ,k" ,»  tnia  Ftilfnil  that  Would  ho  s;„i,«i,  Ktea.  de;..,  taw  us  season  our 

business  has  boon  th.„  a   ||,„  volume  we  reeei  e.i  Ul.  to  this  tiaub-t  year.     We  own  has*  uonntities  of  coeds,  h.n.ehl  long  .o-.,  at  prices 

nt  you  this  Fall.    If  you  did  not  receiiti  ask  your  nenrhbor  to  lend  you  Ins  book.  

Keep  the  Horses  Warm  This  Winter 

»  ^     -    .      ......    .    .  i  .1.1.-.    i .I., i.ir.'T     a.  Imrao 


arry,  we  would  be  doing  ten  ti 
less  has  been  more  than  double 
lar  Dc-Iow  the  present  market.  We 
■  big  1,000-pitKc  catalog  which  we  s< 


Monarch  Wide  Tire  Farm  Wagon 
$5500 


Post  Hole  Digger 

71  A22S6    This  is  a 
very  popular  pattern.  It 
■"-jngly  made  U) rough' 


e  wlie 


Bellmore  Hammerless  Shotgnn 

$14= 

I7A6250 

ladi"  of  ajTnory 
~-r  'orged  lool  stee), 
factory  twled  One 
barrel  full  cfioke,  olbj 
niodJfleil  Hioko  .Sm.,h.-- 

]  ."ili™1**  ,^°wt!er-  sido 

™J  n.tloii,  easily  UJten  api/t 

W        hU./'y       lido    i,yVi     U-l.-ii-.,.  'r- 

SSjl      dischanro  tapuadble. 
32-1/1  barrel.    Price....  $14.75  I 


HWHltlIIIliU!TT!fIT?ITnfmTm'rMfi'r 


$20.00 


Marsh  King  «rt 
Hunting  Coat  £ 

Made  or 

hear?  I"" 
tan  eol. 
Inside  g, 

and  ildo  Beams 
I«BC  OUIDldo 
pocksts  with  na[«.  uui 
flldo  breast  poehet,  a1'- 
'~     pocket  win, 
corduroy 


III  lined,  olke 
r.     Pull  aklrt 

 I--  ki  t  11  HI, 

front  dlgts 

shell 
Ou(. 


wblslio  „. 

flap.  Fine  corduroy 
collar.  Corduroy  llnwl 
adj.jjjLablr.  cuffs.  Hnr- 


ao 


>  48  cheat 


S2.I5 


Leader  Single  Barrel  Shotgun 

"  1       **"^— iSSf  12-Cauge 

^^--^^T  $A39 

M    I7A6475  f3j»>Ei  *|= 

Thi a    rihoiKun    1.-    a    V  /fV"  \  * 

M.l.-nilid     ^  Itarcidn.  ^^C_>^ 

■ted    barr.'l    and    drop  'V-* 
forged    Traiiie;    much    etrunficr  '  / 

lli.ui  a  ra-nt  rrain,.      C.im(.  ||.lr.l-  »"t/ 

men  and  fully  lested  ot  tlio  ' 
factory.  Barrel  \x  lull  choke  bored,  and  ihoolfl 
. '  ,  1      '""  /'ll"k'1^'    pnwiler.      Ilaa    (on  |,-v<_T 
.1..../1  :ui-  r.-l..„iii,;i,l(;  baainirT.  All  piiris 

cuefnlij  fitted,  wt,,  c%  lbs.  &  a  oQ 
kuiiko.  ^n-im-h  harrel.    price  ip^.jjr 


orA«,,Mr,sH 

correctly  IcUH-ereU. 
Will  not  witujn  or  E,a 
chin.  Fumlihed  ES 
ttlih  SL'Kvl.a  hl.  korj'  hnndles.  A 
ran.  .alu..'  hi  ■'•mallLy"  li.iuiin.  rj. 
wt..  lbs.  1  114  Y%  I* 
Price.  .50«    S3 C    56c  61c 


on  pages  818  to  972  in  ' 

Standard  Claw  Hammer 

53c 

I A9244 


,  to  1  i.oll.l.nl. 
ilo  of' aciond  frovrlli  hickory, 
uiraer  that  hntiRS  rlgHU  Wt.. 
wlUiout  handle.  CJ^ 


S2.10  $2.94  S4.20 


hig  Bucksaw  Special 

IAC655    Von    will  bo 


e73c 


D  Handle  7Q- 
Manure     I  vt 
Fork  Up 

7IAI86S  Made  ot 
lhe  Diicst  materials  by 
a    compuny   famous  foe 

ti..'  ,1  1, dure  or  high 

grado  farm  implements. 
Made  with  12-Inch  Dot- 
lahed  spring  tempered 
oval  steel  Unes.  Item 
liin-d.vn.id  handles  with 
m.i!loal)lo  D  heads; 
capped  and  strapped  ferrules. 
The  fori:  for  the  fanner  that 
wants  Uie  best.  Shipping  weight, 
3%  pounds. 


Your  Bargain  Book" 

Shingling  Hatchet 

67c 


General 
Repair  Forge 

71  A4326  Hero  Is 


with  6  o  „  d  d  o  o 
hearth,    braced  leg-* 
and    half  hood 
Hearth,  18  Inches  in 
.lliimuttT.     fan  mm. 
S  Inches  in  diameter. 
Height  lo  top  of 
iiearih.     3.1  Inche,. 
Idoal  fnr  farm  and 
guneral  rurair  «nrk 
Will  soini  |.ay  fnr  P- 
aclf.    Complete,  will, 
half  hood,  as  Illustrated, 
ping  welelrt.  3"  " 
Price,  each  .. 


$6.30 


Up 

A  Real  Vj  

Bargnin  \J 
IA9236  Rest  Qunlliy  Shing- 
ling Hatchet.  If  urged  orudblo 
aloul.  oil  IcmiMirHl  Oiilih,  IdcV- 
ory  handle.  Uott  durnblo  cut- 
ting edge,  ground  sharp,  ready 
Tur  use.  A  real  bargain. 
8I10  No.  2  1  Site  No,  3 
lilt.  4  lucht-i    I    Bit.     4'j  In. 

Ih.1'.  oz.  67C  I  |b!l3«.72c 


Michigan 
Pattern 
$|02 


Maynard 
Active  Range 

^  Soft  Coat. 

*  1  Coke  or 

Wood 

Made  or  heavy  gauge  steel. 

w  iili  itsbt-.atos  mlll- 
hutiril.  Bright  oi.'k- 
,■!  Irimniliif-s,  Pltr- 
nlsbcd  with  com- 
l.ination  duplex 
irate.  Tho  May- 
nard Is  an  esccl- 
lent    baker  and 

i.m.-nr.     The  n\...i 
unbares  iMl-vxia 
,..,  ..cs  and  has  lorge  Hues 
on  Ave  sides  to  elto  au  even 
heal.  Tho  door  drops  down, 
forming  a  shell  when  oven 
Is  open.    Filtoi  wllh  largo 
wooden      handle,  always 
cool.      There    Is    also  o 
thermometer  In    tho  door. 
The  cooking  top  is  section- 
al, each  section  boiled  and 
braced  lo  prevent  cracking 
r.r  itimiiiir      Tlio  reservoir,  which  hold*  about    1C  nuiim.  ts  mode 
c.r  [j\.U      i  ed  with  whlto  |,..rc,h,in,      Jap.U.ne.l  co«r«.  hinged 

h  c5ato !  The  Are  box  nl-J^  \>.>^>; ...ch.-s.  «ud  «orto 
or.  the  hot  blast  prlm-lple.  It  Inu  a  .t-P.ece  tei.l. hi  e u  Bra  back 
with  air  spare  hehlnd  ihv  grate.  Tho  runt  era  0  Is  1 ut  »'«^  "«d  ™5 
rn.l  liners  ct.n  Ih'  rcnmvi'il  f..r  l.unilng  w.iod.  lire,  aide  draii  anu 
Mnvial  i-oicli  coal  feci,  also  front  door  .lor  reetUDJ  wood 
t.iko  phve-  ii.'i,'  -  l"iitT-     Tl'e  •"" 


Tho 


720A I 08O 


I  A4422  Unnd 
torged  biadca  of  cronulo  steel. 
SVi-mch  cut  Stag  hantlles  wlt.i 
Cermioi  silver  bolsters  and 
shield.  U'lWlli  of  lingo  blade. 
„pcn.  fl«  Inches.  C?C 
Price,  each   W6t 


$1=  for  100  Carriage  Bolts 


[First  Quality 
Carefully  Cut 


Fall  Size  tint, 
IA6020    A  fin 


Round*  Heads 
I Sauare 
Shoulder* 
Lengths, 2  toSln. 

repair  work.  This  paclt- 
sts  of  sU  each  ViiVJc,  Hi. 
U.  3  3%i.  4  lncli'-s:  dj  each 
r,"  iiieht->.  Ju^t  "ho  'I'ing  f.-r 
or  moro  packages 


T:.  $1.10 


Carpenters'  Standard  Saws^ 

Orrfer  by  numbei 
whether  hand  o 


c 


Arc  Groand  Tattle-Tooth  Crosscut  Saws 

%M  up 


71 A6200 

pin^^^hu^nei 

tho  best  lo  bo 
handles.  PI" 


1  on  tin-  t.iiAl,  in-.irhig 
r  niie  In.lav.  Y«u  will  und  II 
Ice  The  price  does  not  includi 
length  desired. 


SPeet 
Lorig 
Wt.  7 ft  IB 

$3.36 


51  fZ 
wt..  s*4  11*. 

$3.65 


6  I^inE 

wt.,  0"i  lbs. 

$4.00 


6h  a 

Wl  .  10H  hf 

$4.30 


$4.62 


$"780   Round  End  One-Hole  Corn  Sheller 


This  ono-nmo  corn  .nn 
•eds  of  the  average  fain 
runs  light  and  does  fir 


nf  111" 


b  cold  lro7lcdH,Mc.'lLh  iialanct.  wheel  i£  iorge 
and  heavy.  Insuring  even,  light 
Tho  feed  aimut  Is  iilarotl  illrcctu  orer  ine 
fliicllltiR  wheels  intd  "lnvls  Krip  lhe  ears  as 
soon  "is  they  outer  dn  ll.T,  The  spring  con  bo 
adjusiol  so  as  t"  [.r.-i-  rly  h.nidle  ears  of  aiiy 

sire  am'  .t<.  clean  »mk     Als.,  with  ptill.-y  to  

VfU.  H5  lbs.    Shipped  (row.  New  York  City. 
7  I  9A  I  002  Sheller,  comnoto.  with  f,m  and  recti 
7I9AI005  ' 


$  1  Q85  Tilting  Table  Pole  Saw  Frame 

wood,  ll'n'uu,!''''|  ',]„rau.'    ShilU  arc  lVj-luch  I 
"S  V      ,,        '  .mii.u.h.    h.    Im.B  l.aM'lltLd 

c-lil    iniieu    ■       ■    [,..aiv  lilnge* 

i.-aii..'-       The  lower  slioft 
Willi    i"iig      .,  .  .  eiilliely  acrti-.- 

carrying  Mlat,.  ■  <•  he*      >■  - 

i  "!'    \  "  y'trk  Virrh..u.o  or  l.ietury  in  renll- 
s''i'v',n"i.i    ITlrc3  do  not  Include  saw.      it-io  o 
7I9AI6I9  Bl9ht  Hand  Frame.  Price  $10.0,,  w 

1   01    MO    Lett  Hand  Frame.  ITice  SI8.90 

!-  -m  find  a"  11  oTortuicnt  of  .'Ircalar  sawn  for  lids  satv  frimo 
on  ritlgc         nf  "Your  llarg.ilii  Book." 


Bi-Treadle  Ball  Bearing  Grindstone  $£25 

.  ...   i.ni.i™  liHnHstoiip  on  your  place-  ^fc 


I  A343  V»  thl.  ■iy.»"'2SCT  Su'iiSi.-'SI 
'"'  i,  y,\    SJITai  one  ani ^  Set  than  this  on. 

SwrTso  Se.'''Thfsrir£X»™\f-s»H 

iiHVfkn  ones     The  w.it.r  supi-b  i-  rtgiilH"'  .      e  „,„!  are 

Ssri".?  $5.25 

  — 


103  Wall  Paper  Samples 

FREES 


ncro  Is  Uil 
Irnst  wall  paper 
book  of  tlio  year. 

Don't  spend  a 
cxtit  for  wall  par 
until   "  " 


hare 


the 


d^lSSn'"-  si»iriy„.»;^;J„K 

your  (reo  wall  I 
send  tiicui  by  re 


Shupiy_  say  " 


,1,,.:, /»<;.  rn.D'  -  ' ! 1.' 

and  Fireside,  Note*'* 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


,on't  let  your 
cattle  suffer 
from  lame- 
ness, 6couring, 
sore  udders  when 
Sloan's  Liniment 
will  give  relief. 

Easily  applied. (j 
It  quickly  penetrates. 

Farmers  find  many  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment.     At  all 
dealers,  25c.  50c.  $1.00  a 
bottle.  The  $1.00  bottle  con- 
tains six  times  the  25c.  size. 


l.i  nimcnf 

PENETRATE S  WITHOUT  RUB Bl N C 


U5M 


_  '-'POWERFUL  AIR  GUN 

Big  Lever  action  rifle  for  Bellini;  25  Art 
and  Kelitrioaa  Pictures  or  25  pkjja.  Post  Cards  at  lfjc. 
^Orderyoar  choice.  GATES  MFC  CO..  Dept.  820  CHICAGO 


Keep  Your  Horses  Prepared 


for  work  by  having  them  well  shod, 
nail— The  Capewell— which  holds 
shoes  long  and  holds  them  tight. 
Not  the  cheapest  nail  regardless 
of  quality  but  the  world's  best  at 
a  fair  price.  See  that  your  shoer 
uses  "Capewell"  nails — it  pays. 
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H£  AVE.  years 

COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back.  SI 
Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO..  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13c 
per  rod  Dp.    Get  f  re.  Book  and  Sample  to  teit. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.. 
Dept.  21 E         -       -       Cleveland.  Ohio 

9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 

SAWS 


BY  ONE  MAN  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  two  men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  it  easier.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  A  12,  showing  Low  Price 
and  latest  improvements.   First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  MachineCo.  ,161  West  Harrison  St., Chicago,  111. 


SAVE  MQNEYON  SHOES 


National  Aluminnm  Shoes  outwear  several  pairs 
"  all-leather,  rubber  or  wood  sole  boots  or  shoes, 
work  on  farm,  creamery,  railroad,  in  mine  or 
factory.  GUARANTEED— break-proof 
bottoms.  Water  -  proof  —  rust  -  proof. 
Noiseless,  fit  fine,  easy  walking. 
Keep  feet  dry,  warm,  comfortable. 
Removable  cushion  felt  insolss.  Best 
leather  uppers.  Removable  friction 
taps  take  up  wear,  prevent  slipping-- 
easy  to  replace  at  small  cost.  Thou- 
sands oi  satisfied  users.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied  after  seeing  and  trying 
on.  Write  for  free  catalog  giving 
prices,  styles  and  how  to  order. 

National  Aluminum  Shoe  Co. 
Box  19  Racine,  Wis* 


NATIONAL  ALUMINUM  SHOES 


THICK,  SWOLLEN 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


GLANDS 


ABSOR 


BINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.    No  blister,  no  hair 

gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.    Economical — only 

a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.   $2  per  bottle 

delivered.  „    ,  „ 

Book  3  M  free 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  Oil 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  Constantly  Flooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesltPumpIn 
,  TheUghtestBrceze 

replenisheo  ^WM^^^W  And  Prevents  Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines—  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods —Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St..  Chicago 


K  ITS  ELM  AN  FENGE 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  -wire 
heavily  galvanized — astrongr 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re-' 
siettng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here'sa  f  ew  of  our  big  values 
26-inch  Hog  Fence  -  24"'.  c  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence- 3S';C  a  rod 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence  -373-jc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Garbed  Wire 
big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
land  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
[money-saving  prices.   It's  free.   Write  for  It  today 
j  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271,  Muncia,  Ind 


Live  Stock 


Early  Spring  Lamb 

By  Albert  L.  Roat 

EARLY  spring  lamb,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  an  animal  finished  in  January 
and  February.  It  must  be  young  and 
tender  and  toothsome.  I  breed  early 
lambs  from  the  meat  grades.  I  prefer 
Shropshire  and  Hampshire  ewes  of  good 
conformation  and  a  Southdown  ram. 
This  cross  has  always  produced  a  lamb 
of  quality  for  me  that  commands  a  top 
price. 

I  find  a  market  for  early  spring  lambs 
at  the  large  hotels,  exclusive  clubs,  and 
restaurants  in  the  city,  and  the  price  for 
such  animals  dressed  is  $10  to  $12. 

Raising  early  lambs  is  a  profitable 
business  on  any  Eastern  farm.  The 
lambs  are  finished  and  marketed  early 
and  the  ewes  are  sheared  during  April. 
At  that  season  the  fleece  is  in  first-class 
condition  and  will  command  a  good  price 
in  the  wool  market.  The  wool  helps  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  feed.  And  the  ma- 
nure is  a  rich  fertilizer  that  is  worth 
all  the  straw  and  roughage  used  to 
make  it. 

I  consider  it  costs  me  about  two  cents 
a  day  to  feed  a  sheep,  because  I  raise  all 
the  rations  and  roughage  on  the  farm. 
Under  my  system  of  raising  sheep,  I 
buy  the  ewes  at  the  stockyard  in  July, 
and  the  same  animals  are  conditioned 
for  market  and  sold  the  following  March 
or  April. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  about  275 
days  is  $6.  This  year  the  wool  averaged 
$2  an  animal.  The  manure  is  a  profit. 
Each  lamb  brought  $10.  The  fattened 
ewes  always  average  a  profit  of  $1.50  a 
head.  Therefore  I  get  a  profit  of  $7  a 
ewe  for  the  275  days  on  the  farm,  and 
the  manure. 

This  year  I  raised  31  lambs  from  a 
flock  of  35  Hampshire  ewes.  Eleven  ewe 
lambs  brought  $20  each  for  breeders. 
Twenty  buck  lambs  were  marketed  in 
prime  condition  in  February  and  sold  at 
$220. 

Indications  point  to  high  prices  for 
early  lambs  this  coming  spring,  and  ewe 
sheep  will  cost  considerably  more  than 
in  1916  and  1917,  but  I  believe  the  price 
of  hothouse  lambs  will  sell  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  of  production. 

My  method  of  handling  sheep  should 
appeal  to  the  busy  farmer  who  has  lim- 
ited pasture  land  and  little  waste 
ground.  It  gives  an  incentive  to  raise 
sheep  because  the  system  has  many  fea- 
tures that  must  appeal  to  the  business 
farmer.  The  net  profit  is  great  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  work  of  caring 
for  the  sheep  comes  after  the  outside 
labor  is  over  and  the  sheep  are  sold  be- 
fore the  next  year's  work  begins.  The 
price  of  lamb  and  mutton  is  high,  and 
will  remain  above  the  old  figures  for  a 
long  time,  I  am  sure.  The  public  is  get- 
ting to  prefer  lamb  to  mutton,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  farmers  to  encourage  their  ap- 
petite and  supply  the  demand. 


Good  Action  in  Draft  Horses 

SIZE  and  power  are  of  little  value  if 
the  draft  horse  has  not  enough  action 
to  handle  his  big  weight  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

The  action  of  the  draft  horse  should 


be  bold,  clean,  and  somewhat  stylish. 

The  feet  should  be  carried  forward 
and  back  in  a  straight  line  without  pad- 
dling, winging,  or  other  irregularities 
of  gait.  It  is  necessary  that  the  feet 
move  straight  and  smooth  in  order  to 
get  the  best  and  greatest  stride  with  the 
least  energy. 

Knee  action  in  a  draft  horse  is  not  im- 
portant. A  long  stride  which  covers 
considerable  ground  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  high  knee  action.  Ability 
to  cover  ground  is  what  is  wanted  in 
the  draft  horse. 

The  walk  is  the  important  gait.  It 
should  be  true  and  snappy  and  have  a 
good  length  of  stride.  The  action  of  all 
four  legs  should  be  strong,  and  the 
movements  of  the  knees  and  hocks  free, 
without  indication  of  dragging  or  stiff- 
ness. 

Although  the  walk  is  more  important 
from  a  working  standpoint,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  an  animal's  action  in  trot- 
ting because  defects  in  action  are  more 
perceptible  when  trotting  than  when 
walking. 

In  trotting  there  should  be  a  clean 
folding  of  the  knee  and  hock,  the  feet 
being  carried  in  a  straight  line.  The 
hocks  should  work  close  together,  for 
if  they  are  carried  too  far  apart  it 
causes  an  unsightly  bandy-legged  ap- 
pearance. 

In  many  cases  careful  shoeing  will 
improve  the  gait  of  the  draft  horse  and 
tend  to  eliminate  undesirable  features. 


Increasing  Meat  Supply 

A STATE  of  war  exists  between  this 
country  and  Germany  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  well  for  the  nation  to  realize 
that  the  results  of  the  war  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  supply  of  food  which 
is  available  for  our  armies  and  our 
population.  The  meat  supply  is, a  mat- 
ter which  must  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Greatest  results  may  be  realized  only 
by  careful  attention  and  hard  work. 
Capital  will  play  some  part  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  every  man's  results  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  care  and 
judgment  with  which  his  operations  are 
conducted,  rather  than  upon  his  banker. 

Here  is  how  we  can  replenish  and  in- 
crease the  meat  supply:  Saving  the 
young  animals  at  birth;  mating  all  the 
females  that  give  reasonable  evidence 
of  being  able  to  produce  young  success- 
fully ;  mating  females  with  only  the  best 
males;  increasing  the  amount  of  feed, 
especially  roughness,  by  improving  pas- 
tures, and  by  saving  other  roughness 
which  is  frequently  wasted;  utilizing 
roughness  and  saving  grain  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent  in  meat  production; 
eliminating  and  curing  disease  wherever 
possible.   

Kill  Lice  on  Hogs 

IN  THE  growth  and  development  of 
hogs  it  is  important  to  kill  the  lice. 
Crude  oil  is  effective  for  this  purpose, 
for  it  not  only  kills  the  lice  but  also  de- 
stroys the  nits  and  makes  the  skin  and 
hair  of  the  hog  soft  and  bright. 

There  are  many  hog  dips  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  many  of  these  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. Crude  oil  has  been  found  to  give 
better  results.  This  oil  may  be  applied 
by  the  use  of  patent  hog  oilers,  but  as  a 
rule  these  are  not  satisfactory,  for  they 
are  expensive  and  many  do  not  apply 
the  oil  evenly. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
of  applying  crude  oil  is  to  drive  as 
many  of  the  hogs  as  possible  at  one  time 
into  an  inclosure  having  a  cement  floor. 
Oil  may  then  be  applied  to  the  hogs 
with  an  ordinary  sprinkling  can.  The 
hogs  will  rub  against  each  other  and 
thus  distribute  the  oil  evenly.  The  hogs 
should  not  be  let  out  of  the  enclosure 
until  this  is  done. 


Ox  vs.  Horse  Labor 

By  Miller  Sanderson 

A MARYLAND  reader  who  has  had 
difficulty  in  buying  good  horses  and 
whose  farming  operations  are  too  small 
to  justify  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  asks 
whether  oxen  would  give  him  satisfac- 
tory power  for  his  farm  work.  He  has 
had  no  experience  with  oxen,  and  there 
are  none  in  his  locality.  He  also  wishes 
to  know  the  difference  between  an  ox 
and  a  steer. 

While  oxen  are  a  steady  and  reliable 
source  of  power,  they  are  much  slower 
than  horses  and  cannot  be  expected  te 
do  hard  work  until  about  four  years  old. 
They  are  more  sure-footed  than  horses, 
and  work  to  best  advantage  on  rough, 
hilly  land,  which  accounts  for  their 
popularity  in  New  England. 

There  is  no  difference  between  an  ox 
and  a  steer  except  that  the  term  ox 
signifies  that  the  animal  is  mature  and 
is  used  for  work.  The  word  steer  im- 
plies that  the  animal  is  raised  for  meat. 
Both  are  castrated  male  cattle. 


Oxen  are  sure-footed  and   are  best 
adapted  for  work  on  rough,  hilly  land 

Oxen  should  not  be  hurried  in  their 
work  and  for  general  usefulness  on 
farms  horses  are  preferred  in  nearly  all 
cases. 


These  pigs  are  litter  mates  fed  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station.    The  larger  animal 
was  self-fed  corn  and  tankage,  on  alfalfa  pasture.    The  other  one  was  not 


Wintering  Sheep 

SHELTER,  proper  feed,  and  good 
management  are  the  requisites  in 
bringing  sheep  successfully  through  the 
winter  season.  While  some  shelter  is 
necessary,  close  housing  is  not  advisable, 
especially  with  ewes  in  lamb.  Large, 
dry  yards  in  which  the  sheep  have  plenty 
of  room  for  exercise  are  the  first  re- 
quirement. 

Seven  or  eight  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  a  shed  is  necessary  for  an  av- 
erage-size sheep.  The  fleece  affords 
sufficient  warmth  in  dry  weather,  and 
for  this  reason  the  main  need  for  a  shed 
or  sheep  barn  is  protection  from  the 
storms.  On  dry  nights  the  sheep  prefer 
to  be  out  of  doors,  and  will  winter  bet- 
ter if  allowed  to  be  there. 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  have 
the  feed  racks  inside,  but  some  roughage 
should  always  be  fed  out  of  doors.  With 
breeding  ewes  toward  lambing  time 
there  is  danger  of  injury  in  their  crowd- 
ing through  narrow  gates.  It  is  well  to 
provide  a  pasture  on  which  they  can 
run  during  the  days  in  dry  and  season- 
able weather. 

In  wintering  sheep  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, the  owner  should  sort  them  by 
age,  sex,  and  condition  into  various  lots, 
otherwise  some  are  almost  sure  to  get 
more  feed  than  they  need,  and  others 
less. 

It  is  economy  to  dispose  of  the  wether 
lambs  and  cull  ewes  early  in  the  fall, 
and  use  the  winter  feed  and  quarters 
mainly  for  a  large  number  of  breeding 
ewes. 

.The  number  that  would  do  well  to- 
gether varies  with  the  breed.  Sheep 
will  usually  thrive  better  with  not  more 
than  40  or  50  in  a  lot. 

The  aim  in  wintering  breeding  ewes 
is  to  bring  them  to  lambing  time  in 
good  vigorous  condition  and  in  only  me- 
dium flesh.  This  can  be  done  by  giving 
plenty  of  exercise  and  the  right  kind  of 
feed  regularly. 

With  plenty  of  roughage,  such  as  red 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  sheep  can  be  car- 
ried until  nearly  spring  with  little  grain. 
Corn  silage  can  be  used  to  furnish  suc- 
culence, although  some  losses  and  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  have  resulted  from 
improper  feeding  of  silage. 

Sheep  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  moldy  feed.  Poorly  kept 
silage  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  A  ra- 
tion of  oats  and  bran  makes  an  excellent 
feed  for  ewes  with  lambs  at  their  side. 
The  flock  should  have  access  to  water 
and  salt  at  all  times. 

In  feeding  rams  during  the  winter 
season,  the  object  is  to  feed  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  them  in  a  thrifty  condition.  Oats, 
bran,  and  meal  may  be  relied  upon  ta 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  grain 
ration. 

One-half  to  one  pound  a  day  of  this 
mixture,  along  with  plenty  of  roughage, 
should  be  sufficient. 

Lambs  that  are  being  wintered, 
whether  ewes,  rams,  or  wethers,  require 
the  same  general  conditions — adequate 
shelter  and  feeding. 
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Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 

IT  IS  often  observed  that  milk  is  poorer 
in  fat  in  summer  and  becomes  richer 
again  in  the  fall,  and  the  farmers  have 
generally  assumed  this  to  be  due  to  the 
watery  condition  of  grass  as  compared 
with  the  dry  feed  received  during  the 
winter.  Tests  have  shown  that  the 
cause  of  this  is  not  grass-feeding,  but 
the  temperature.  For  some  reason 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  milk  to  be 
richer  in  fat  during  cold  weather  and  to 
become  poorer  when  the  weather  be- 
comes very  warm,  regardless  of  the 
feed  consumed. 

A  second  factor  of  importance  as  in- 
fluencing the  richness  of  milk  is  the  fat- 
ness of  the  cow  at  time  of  freshening. 
A  cow  high  in  flesh  at  calving  time  gives 
very  much  richer  milk  for  some  time 
than  would  be  the  case  were  she  thin. 

This  knowledge  is  now  made  use  of  by 
every  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  who  de- 
sires to  make  the  largest  possible  record 
for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  An- 
other interesting  discovery  is  that  when 
a  cow  is  underfed  she  temporarily  gives 
richer  milk  rather  than  thinner  as 
might  be  expected.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  making 
tests  of  cows,  and  a  failure  to  under- 
stand this  effect  has  resulted  in  wrong 
conclusions  from  many  experiments  con- 
ducted with  cows  in  the  past. 


Butter  By  Churnless  Method 

By  Mary  C.  Blue 

TEN  years  ago,  during  a  very  busy 
time  when  we  could  not  procure  help, 
we  decided  to  ship  our  cream  instead  of 
churning  it.  So  we  wrote  to  a  creamery 
company  asking  them  to  send  us  two 
five-gallon  cans.  The  price  of  butterfat 
at  the  time  was  higher  than  the  price 
of  butter  in  the  small  town  near  which 
we  live.  We  disliked  to  lose  all  the  but- 
termilk which  was  needed  on  the  farm 
for  the  hogs,  but  when  a  substantial 
check  came  in  payment  for  our  first 
shipment  of  cream,  that  objection  was 
forgotten. 

Ever  since  we  have  made  only  enough 
butter  for  home  use.  In  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  churning  was  a  bugbear  that 
all  children  who  did  that  work  dreaded. 
In  my  own  home  I  frequently  spent  half 
a  day  at  the  churn  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cream  was  either  too  high  or 
too  low.  Becoming  older  I  learned  the 
value  of  proper  temperatures,  and  a 
dairy  thermometer  now  solves  the  long- 
churning  problem.  It  pays  to  know  just 
what  the  conditions  are  when  working 
with  dairy  products. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have 
never  used  our  churn  from  October 
until  April.  We  milk  several  cows  and 
have  at  least  half  a  gallon  of  cream  at 
a  milking.  For  our  own  use  we  make 
the  cream  of  just  one  milking  into  but- 
ter, selling  the  rest  in  the  form  of- 
cream.  This  is  briefly  the  method  I 
have  found  most  successful: 

When  the  cream  is  cold  I  stir  a  little 
sour  milk  into  it  and  place  in  a  warm 
room  to  sour.  When  this  is  done  in  the 
morning,  it  is  usually  ready  to  make 
into  butter  the  same  time  the  next 
morning.    In  the  meantime  I  stir  the 


cream  frequently,  so  that  the  sour  milk 
will  be  evenly  distributed  and  thus 
make  the  cream  of  the  same  acidity 
throughout.  I  usually  prepare  the  sour- 
milk  starter  for  the  cream  in  a  glass 
jar,  and  if  gas  bubbles  are  seen  I  dis- 
card this  milk,  as  it  contains  dirt  or 
undesirable  germs  that  will  not  make 
a  good-flavored  butter. 

When  ready  to  churn,  I  take  a  flat 
ladle  and  stir  the  cream,  lifting  it  up 
and  letting  it  fall  back,  trying  to  give 
it  the  same  agitation  it  gets  in  a  barrel 
churn.  When  the  cream  is  stirred  in 
this  manner,  the  butter  comes  in  gran- 
ules and  can  be  washed  and  cared  for 
the  same  as  in  a  churn.  We  make  but- 
ter in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  get  the 
churn  ready  and  wash  it  after  churn- 
ing. It  is  easier  to  make  butter  twice  a 
week  in  this  manner  than  to  churn  once 
a  week.  But  in  summer  when  the  cows 
are  on  pasture  and  the  cream  is  thin  we 
go  back  to  our  old  barrel  churn. 

I  might  add  that  the  construction  of 
the  ladle  is  not  specially  important  for 
this  method  of  churnless  churning.  Our 
nearest  neighbor  uses  a  large  wooden 
spoon,  and  other  women  use  large  metal 
spoons.  A  large  egg  beater  will  churn 
a  small  quantity  of  cream  very  rapidly. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  we  knew 
a  woman  who  had  two  Jersey  cows  and 
who  whipped  the  cream  in  a  crock  in- 
stead of  putting  it  into  a  churn.  At 
that  time  we  could  not  understand  how 
she  was  able  to  get  butter  because  our 
gravity  cream  was  too  thin  to  churn  by 
this  method.  But  a  cream  separator 
gives  such  a  heavy  cream  as  to  make 
this  method  easy.  In  small  towns  near 
here  many  women  buy  cream  at  the 
cream  stations  and  churn  it  instead  of 
buying  butter. 


Use  More  Cheese,  Less  Meat 

THE  making  of  cheese  on  the  farm 
and  its  increased  consumption  is  ad- 
vocated by  those  conversant  with  the 
food  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
substitutes  for  meat,  and  is  relatively 
inexpensive  and  prepared  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

Europe  has  long  recognized  the  value 
of  cheese  as  a  supplement  to  its  meat 
diet.  In  the  year  1911  the  people  of 
Holland  consumed  8.07  pounds  of  cheese 
per  person.  The  average  consumption 
by  the  American  is  a  little  less  than  3.5 
pounds. 


Preventable  Loss  of  Weight 

THE  increase  in  milk  flow  of  cows 
turned  onto  pasture  in  the  spring  is 
well  known,  but  the  customary  loss  of 
weight  of  the  cows  is  seldom  noticed, 
since  relatively  few  dairymen  have  oc- 
casion to  weigh  their  stock  at  this  time. 
Feeders  of  beef  cattle,  however,  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  loss. 

The  explanation,  no  doubt,  is  the 
active  exercise  which  the  cattle  take  at 
this  time,  and  also  the  succulent  nature 
of  the  feed.  The  Wisconsin  Experiment 
-Station  in  a  nine-year  study  of  this  mat- 
ter has  found  dairy  cows  to  shrink_  in 
weight  from  eight  to  95  pounds  during 
the  first  two  weeks  on  pasture.  This 
shrinkage  can  in  large  measure  be  re- 
duced by  feeding  silage,  hay,  or  grain. 
The  advantage  of  such  feeding  will 
come  in  higher  production  and  better 
condition  of  the  cows  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lactation  period. 

In  other  words,  it  doesn't  pay  to  allow 
a  cow  to  shrink  in  her  weight,  even 
though  she  is  producing  a  creditable 
amount  of  milk  at  the  same  time.  Keep 
up  her  weight  and  get  still  better  pro- 
duction. The  season  is  too  far  advanced 
to  put  this  counsel  into  effect  this  year, 
but  in  planning  for  the  winter  feed  it 
will  be  wise  to  lay  by  enough  to  last  two 
or  three  weeks  longer  than  usual  next 
year. 


Natural  protection  from  the  sun  and  flies  in  summer  and  the  wind  in  winter 
makes  the  dairy  herd  contented 

E 


PRACTICALLY 
every  farmer  in 
the  country  will  have 
some  building  to  do  this  Fall ;  and  RIGHT 
NOW  is  the  time  for  YOU  to  get  busy  with 
planning,  and  placing  orders  for  material. 

As  for  the  material,  your  home  lumbeTr  dealer 
will-supply  your  needs  (if  you  tell  him  in  time) 
with  the  most  economical,  durable  and  workable 
wood  for  all  farm  building  purposes — 

Southern  Pine 

"The  Wood  of  Service" 

As  for  the  planning,  we  will  help  you.  On 
request,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free, 

valuable  building  helps  for  farm  building,  includ- 
ing plans  for  bins,  cribs,  sheds,  hog  houses,  poul- 
try houses.  Just  mention  what  you  are  planning 
to  build.  Also,  for  the  boy  who  is  handy  with  tools,  we 
will  send  a  free  copy  of  a  52-page  book  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  showing  him  how  to  build 
many  useful  and  labor-saving  articles 
of  wood.    Write  now,  addressing 

Southern  Pine 
Association 

1128  Inter-State  Bank  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


All  My  Grain 
Goes  to  Market 


Bring  Better  Results  at  Less  Cost 

Help  win  the  war !  Your  grain  made  into  bread  goes  much 
farther  to  feed  Uncle  Sam's  army  than  when  made  into  meat  or 
dairy  products — and  it  brings  you  better  profits. 

Sucrene  Feeds  take  the  place  of  nearly  all  grain  feeds.  They 
are  composed  of  materials  known  to  possess  high  feeding  value 
in  protein-,  fat,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  etc.  Tested,  proven  and 
positively  guaranteed  in  quality,  and  cost  you  less  than  any  good 
ration  you  can  mix  yourself. 

Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  the  Leader 

Stop  making  milk  at  a  loss.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  produces  more 
milk  at  less  cost  than  other  feeds.  Here's  the  proof: 

Thos.  Y.  Hackett,  one  of  the  biggest  dairymen  in  Salem  County, 
N.  J.,  writes:  "I  can  honestly  say  that  Sucrene  has  made  me  more 
money  than  any  feed  I  ever  bought.  It  produces  larger  quantities  of 
milk  at  low  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  stock  in  best  of  health." 

Cows  enjoy  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  because  of  the  molasses  and 
well-balanced  variety  of  clean,  wholesomegrainproductsit  contains. 

Why  use  corn  worth  $50  per  ton  or  more, 
when  you  can  buy  a  standard,  ready-mixed  feed 
for  less  money  and  get  better  results  because  it  is  a 
scientifically  balanced  feed  of  guaranteed  uniform 
quality? 

Try  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.  Order  a  ton  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  it,  write  us  his  name 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  today.  Check 
the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  32  Peoria,  Illinois 

(16  Years  America's  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Specialists) 


SUCRENE 
[hog  meal 


Please  send  me  illustrated  literature 
on  feeds  checked  below:  (32) 
Q  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 
O  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


My  dealer's  name. 

P.O  

My  name   

P.O  


.  Stale. 


.  State. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Protect  Fighting  Men 

Do  Patriotic  Work— For  Cash 

Ship  to  Becker  at  once.  Aviators, 
soldiers  and  sailors  need  furprotection. 
Bigger  market  than  ever.  Fashion  now 
demands  all  the  furs  America  can  sup- 
ply. Full  cash,  highest  market  price 
sent  you  by  return  mail. 

No  deductions.  No  commissions. 
No  transportation  charges!  Most  lib- 
eral gradings.  We  treat  you  RIGHT, 
as  more  than  50,000  trappers  know. 
First  to  issue  Classified  Price  Lists, 
■which  keep  you  fully  informed.  Mailed 
you  regularly  free. 

If  requested  we  keep  your  furs  separate 
and  submit  valuation.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  no  sale.  We  need  furs  quick. 
Bush  your  shipments.  We  have  Sl.000.000  to 
buy  them  with.  Let' s  get  acquainted  for  good. 

Becker  Bros.  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Dept.  42  416  N.  Dearborn  Street 

New  York,  Dept.  42  129  W.  29th  Street 
New  Orleans,  Dept.  42  200  Decatur  Street 
Good  as  a  Government  Bond 
What  We  Promise,  We  Do 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.   Price  list 
tree.      M.  J.  JEYVETT  &  SONS 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DEPT.  7. 


wmUsSBIS  PULLER 


W.Smith  Grubber 


CATALOG  FREE-DEPT  30,  LA  CRESCENT. 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR  BIG 

TTT^   YEAR — ship  your 
w4  I'm    pelts  to  the  House  of 

JL  V/  -IV  Quick  Returns— 
the  House  of  Liberal  Assortments. 

Send  for  S.  &  B.  price-list.    It's  free! 

STRUCK  &  B0SSAK,  Inc.,  145  W.  28th  St.,  New  York 


Hake  m on e y  t r appi no: 


"THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING" 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
TRAPPERS*  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

mil  teach  you  how — hundred*  of  uaeful  mud  valu- 
able ideas — it  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Ameriea;it  tells  how 
and  where  to  trap*  the  best  methods  of  making 
sets;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and  scents;  the  size  of 
traps  to  use;  the  correct  way  of  skinning  and  hand- 
ling; the  trapping  lawB  of  every  state— -beautifully 
i  llustrated— just  the  book  you  have  been  looking  for. 
The  price  is  25c  stamps  or  cain  Send  far  your  copy  tidai 

A.  B.  S HUBERT-  Inc. 

Oept_X.  25-27  W.  Austin  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
'Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
,   HIGHEST  PRICES.  We  pay  exactly 
what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 
We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.    On  , 
account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you  more 
money.  Write  for  price  list. 

M.Wulfsohn&Co. 
204  West  27th  Street , 
New  York  City 
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RAW  FURS 


(Our  price9  are  always  the  highest  the  market 
affords.  Liberal  grading  and  prompt  remit- 
tance guaranteed.  Send  for  Fur  Price  List. 


WHL  I  D  E  S 


/bur  hide  department  quotes  highest  market  X 
I  prices  for  beef  hides,  horse  hides,  calf  skins,  1 
V         etc  Send  for  Hide  Quotations,  J 


David Blu stein  &Bro. 

EES  West  2  7  *  S  t ,  New  York 


Make  Big  Profits  From  Furs 

by  Shipping  to  the 
World's  Biggest  Fur  House 

For  big  trapping  money  in  fash, 
send  your  -furs  to  us  at  once.  We  are 
' '  gest  because  we  pay  highest  prices. 
:  need  your  skins  now,  while  prices  are 

food.  Write  for  new  price  list  on  rao 
,  mink,  fox,  muskrat  and  other  furs. 
We  "pay  top  prices  and  send  money  same  day 
we  receive  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Write  for  FREE  Trapper's  Golde.  Instructions  on  trapping; 
Game  Laws;  prices  oo  steel  traps,  guns,  etc.  Send  for  It. 


FREE. 


293  Fnnsten  Building 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 


[2706] 


St.  Loul*,  Mo. 


The  "Lay"  Bones  in  Layers 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THE  pelvic  arch  at  the  rear  of  a 
chicken's  skeleton  is  composed  of 
four  bones — two  above  and  two  below 
the  abdominal  cavity.  These  are  so 
arranged  that  when  felt  in  the  living 
bird  they  appear  to  be  two  bones  instead 
of  four.  These  bones  are  properly  called 
the  pelvic  bones.  They  change  their 
position  and  become  wider  apart  when 
the  hen  is  laying  or  is  about  ready  to 
lay,  and  shrink  together  when  the  hen 
stops  laying,  when  she  becomes  broody 
or  is  going  through  the  molting  period. 
These  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
pelvic  bones  may  be  easily  determined 
by  handling  the  hen  and  gently  pressing 
her  body  a  little  above  the  vent  where 
the  ends  of  the  pelvic  bones  will  be  felt, 
varying  from  an  inch  or  less  to  two 
inches,  and  even  more,  apart.  Generally 
speaking,  the  hens  having  the  widest 
spread  of  pelvic  bones  when  laying  are 
considered  the  best  layers,  but  this  is 
only  one  favorable  indication  among 
several.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young, 
vigorous,  loafing  hen  that  appears  to  be 
in  good  laying  condition  and  still  her 
pelvic  bones  continue  to  remain  the 
width  of  only  one  or  two  fingers  apart 
can  be  considered  a  failure  as  a  layer. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  something  of 
a  study  of  the  conformation  of  your 
hens  when  they  can  be  conveniently 
handled  when  on  the  roost.  By  feeling 
the  hens'  bodies  carefully  all  over  and 
finding  the  difference  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  best  and  poorest  layers,  you 
can  get  to  be  a  very  good  judge  of  what 
a  first-class  layer  should  be,  even  if  you 
examine  the  hens  in  the  dark. 


good  account  of  themselves  this  year 
and  next. 

I  still  have  58  of  last  year's  hatched 
pullets,  which  up  to  the  last  of  August 
had  laid  502  dozen  eggs  in  the  nine- 
months  period  since  December  1st. 
They  are  yarded  in  pens  of  about 
50x100  feet,  with  open-front  house. 
These  hens  and  chickens  get  good  care 
and  are  well  fed,  but  are  not  "pushed" 
for  special  results.  They  have  had  a 
variety  of  scratch  grain,  also  wheat 
bran  and  crushed  barley  and  all  the 
green  feed  they  will  consume.  I  have 
fed  no  meat  scrap  and  no  animal  food 
except  what  jack  rabbits  I  kill.  I  am 
now  testing  buttermilk  with  good  re- 
sults, and  shall  continue  it,  as  I  can  se- 
cure it  for  a  few  cents  a  gallon  de- 
livered. 

I  raise  lots  of  lettuce  for  the  baby 
chicks  and,  in  fact,  find  that  the  green 
feed  is  an  essential  part  of  keeping  both 
the  young  stock  and  the  old  stock  in 
good  condition. 

I  feel  if  a  man  sixty-two  years  old,  in 
poor  health  and  with  no  capital,  can 
make  poultry  pay,  there  is  certainly  a 
good  opportunity  in  chickens  for  the 
younger  generation. 


Slackers  Stay  Out 

IF  YOU  are  anxious  for  an  easy,  get- 
rich-quick  business,  let  poultry  se- 
verely alone.  But  if  you  want  an  extra- 
good  legitimate  return  for  a  compara- 
tively small  capital  invested,  combined 
with  persevering  attention  and  plenty 
of  intelligent  labor  given  to  your  pro- 
spective business,  get  into  poultry 
gradually,  by  all  means.  But  make  sure 
that  your  foundation  stock  is  full  of 
vigor  and  has  been  bred  for  several  gen- 
erations for  heavy  egg  production. 
Feathered  loafers  have  no  business  con- 
suming feed  at  war-time  prices. 


A  "Come  Back"  Business 

By  J.  M.  Swan 

AFTER  two  years  of  ups  and  downs 
■l  \  in  the  hen  business,  I  believe  I  can 
encourage  some  weak-kneed  poultry- 
men. 

Last  year  I  raised  250  pullets,  moved 
150  miles,  and  "went  broke."  I  then 
got  back  to  the  old  stand  with  five 
dozen  pullets  and  started  over.  In  the 
spring  I  bought  120  pure-bred  Leg- 
horn eggs  at  10  cents  each,  and 
hatched  86  chicks  in  an  incubator  and 
raised  82  of  them.  There  were  41  pul- 
lets. From  that  start  I  hatched  840 
chicks.  I  now  have  about  300  pullets 
which  were  hatched  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  These  pullets  began  laying 
the  last  of  July,  and  promise  to  give  a 


A  Boost  Toward  the  Roost 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THERE  are  many  late-hatched  chicks 
now  arriving  at  roosting  age,  and 
the  trick  of  getting  them  safely  to  roost- 
ing without  losses  from  crowding,  over- 
heating, and  thus  lowering  their  vi- 
tality, is  no  small  problem.  Some  helps 
that  are  saving  losses  among  progres- 
sive poultrymen  are  poultry-wire  cov- 
ered frames  that  can  be  set  in  the 
corners  of  the  brooder  houses  and  brood 
coops  to  prevent  the  chicks  from  crowd- 
ing into  the  corners  when  sleepy  time 
comes.  Another  similar  help  to  be  used 
later  in  getting  the  chicks  to  roost  early 
are  slatted  or  wire-covered  portable 
bridges  leading  up  to  the  level  of  the 
low  roosts  and  so  made  that  the  chicks 
cannot  get  under,  through,  or  behind 
the  bridges  and  roosts.  The  chicks  will 
then  naturally  walk  up  to  the  roosts 
when  trying  to  get  to  their  former  sleep- 
ing place  on  the  floor  litter.  It  is  im- 
portant to  place  the  low  flat  roosts  just 
above  the  place  where  they  have  pre- 
viously slept  on  the  floor. 

The  first  roosts  for  the  youngsters 
can  well  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
movable  platform  having  the  roosts  two 
inches  wide  and  a  foot  apart,  and  the 
entire  under  side  of  the  roosting  plat- 
form covered  with  poultry  wire  to  keep 
the  chicks  from  going  down  through 
and  behind  the  roost  to  sleep  on  the 
floor.  Even  where  hundreds  of  chicks 
are  housed  in  one  brooder  coop,  this 
plan  will  prevent  them  from  crowding 
and  overheating,  since  there  is  always 
air  below  and  they  will  naturally  prefer 
to  sit  on  the  roosts  rather  than  on  the 
uncomfortable  wire. 


Never  before  was  it  so  important  to 
cull  out  the  thriftless  pullets,  the  slacker 
hens  and  scrub  roosters.  Five-cent  grain 
should  feed  no  inferior  grade  feathered 
stock. 

One  farm  flock  of  75  hens  is  reported 
as  laying  120  dozen  eggs  in  July  and 
August  which  sold  for  $30,  the  hens 
gleaning  their  entire  living  during  that 
time  from  grain  picked  up  from  har- 
vested fields  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye. 

When  hens  are  being  compelled  to 
forage  for  the  greater  part  of  their  liv- 
ing, drop  into  their  roosting  quarters 
frequently  in  the  evening  and  feel  of 
their  crops.  It  is  the  full  crop,  like  the 
full  dinner  pail,  that  gives  results.  If 
the  crops  are  not  well  filled,  supplement 
their  gleanings  with  a  good  feed  of 
grain  at  night.   There's  money  in  it. 


Farm  Building 


Covered  Scales 

By  Thomas  J.  Harris 

THERE  is  no  halfway  business  about 
a  pair  of  scales.  If  they  are  accu- 
rate and  well  used,  they  will  make  the 
owner  money.  If  inaccurate,  he  will 
either  lose  money  or  win  trouble. 

In  the  winter  sleet  and  snow  freeze 
the  platform  to  the  edge  of  the  pit.  In 
windy  weather  the  wind  pressure  pre- 


Covered  scales  are  free  from  weathering 
and  inaccuracies  caused  by  the  weather 

vents  good  weighing.  Dirt  is  always 
trying  to  wedge  the  scales.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  to  the  person  who  is  weighing 
several  hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  have 
good  shelter. 

The  illustration  shows  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  pair  of  platform  scales  in 
good  repair.  The  small  building  that 
covers  the  platform  is  inexpensive,  and 
it  protects  the  planks  from  getting  wet. 


This  year's  progeny  from  this  bunch  of  breeding  geese  is  expected  to  sell  for  close  to 
$200,  with  a  grain  bill  not  to  exceed  $30.    Can  it  be  done? 


Blasting  Cisterns 

By  Luke  D.  Harber 

IT  IS  work,  and  hard  work,  to  dig  a  cis- 
tern. While  experimenting  recently, 
I  found  a  successful  method.  This  is  the 
way  I  did  it: 

I  drilled  four  holes  in  the  ground 
about  3%  feet  deep  and  about  2  feet  in 
from  where  I  wanted  the  wall  of  the 
cistern  to  be.  The  holes  were  drilled 
about  4%  feet  apart  in  the  shape  of  a 
diamond. 

First  we  drew  a  circle  where  we. 
wanted  the  wall  to  be.  The  diamond 
was  then  drawn  inside  the  circle  and 
the  holes  put  down  in  each  point  of  the 
diamond  about  2  feet  from  the  proposed 
wall.  Each  hole  was  loaded  with  VA 
cartridges  (that  is,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound)  of  40  per  cent  dyna- 
mite. An  electric  blasting  cap  was  in- 
serted in  each  charge,  and  the  cap  wires 
connected  up  with  the  leading  wire  run- 
ning out  to  the  blasting  machine. 

The  result  of  this  first  shot  was  the 
throwing  out  of  considerable  soil,  leav- 
ing the  rest  so  well  broken  up  that  it 
was  easily  shoveled  out.  After.cleaning 
out  this  loose  dirt,  four  more  charges 
were  loaded  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  in 
the  same  way-that  the  original  charges 
had  been  put  in.  The  second  shot  loos- 
ened up  the  soil  the  same  as  had  the 
first  one,  and  on  shoveling  it  out  still 
another  battery  of  four  charges  was 
loaded  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  This 
got  it  down  to  the  depth  we  wanted.  At 
one  point  we  struck  a  large  rock  about 
14  inches  thick.  This  was  disposed  of 
by  drilling  four  holes  into  it,  which  we 
loaded  with  IVz  cartridges  of  dynamite. 
These  charges  were  also  fired  with  the 
blasting  machine.  The  shot  broke  up 
the  rock  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
thrown  out. 

This  cistern  was  located  within  2% 
feet  of  the  cellar  wall  of  a  residence. 
Of  course  the  nearest  charge  was  about 
4%  feet  from  the  stone  wall.  No  harm 
whatever  was  done  to  the  masonry  work 
or  the  building  above  it  by  the  firing  of 
the  charges. 

To  show  how  hard  this  soil  was,  I  will 
say  that  the  walls  have  never  been  ce- 
mented, yet  the  cistern  holds  water 
splendidly.  In  fact,  these  hard  soils  are 
the  prevailing  type  in  this  section  of 
Kentucky,  and  a  good  deal  of  dynamite 
is  being  used  here  in  making  cisterns, 
digging  cellars,  and  for  work  of  a  simi- 
lar character. 
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Standard  Garage  Sizes 

By  Carlton  Fisher 

THE  proper  size  of  garage  to  build 
is  a  problem  that  confronts  the  pro- 
spective car  owner.  Here  are  some  di- 
mensions suitable  for  cars  of  different 
size: 

For  one  small  car,  if  a  roadster,  a 
convenient  size  is  10x14  feet.  For  a 
small  touring  car  make  the  garage 
12x15  feet.  For  a  medium-sized  five- 
passenger  touring  car  make  the  size 
12x18  feet.  A  seven-passenger  car 
should  have  a  garage  12x20  feet. 

For  two  cars  make  the  garage  20x20 
feet.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  build- 
ing the  garage  too  small.  It  is  well  to 
have  ample  space  for  getting  the  car 
out  and  in.  A  work  bench  and  supplies 
require  room,  and  later  on  you  may 
have  a  larger  car. 


Motor  Gossip 

ONE  detective  in  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
recovered  800  stolen  cars. 
It  is  recommended  that  in  the  future 
all  cars  be  made  without  cut-outs. 

A  San  Francisco  chemist  has  given 
the  Government  a  process  which  is 
claimed  to  make  gasoline  twelve  times 
more  powerful- 

As  a  war  measure,  all  motor  cars  will 
be  taxed  three  per  cent  of  their  value, 
using  the  price  the  dealer  pays  the 
manufacturer  as  a  standard.  The  manu- 
facturer will  pay  the  tax. 

Practically  any  improvement  can  be 
bought  for  any  make  of  car.  Recently 
a  dealer  fitted  out  a  well-known  car  with 
every  accessory  that  could  be  bought 
and  the  bill  stood  him  around  $800. 

Recently  women  have  started  driving 
their  own  cars  in  Buenos  Aires.  Ameri- 
can and  British  women  have  inaugu- 
rated the  new  custom,  and  at  present 
there  are  more  than  100  licensed  drivers. 


Truck  Loads  Logs 

THE  machine  shown  in  the  pictures 
has  a  truck  body  and  tractor  wheels. 
In  addition  the  engine  is  geared  to  a 
hoisting  drum  just  back  of  the  driver's 
seat;  a  lever  within  easy  reach  controls 
the  hoisting  mechanism.  While  this  ma- 
chine is  capable  of  doing  a  large  variety 


The  driver  controls  the  hoisting  drum 
which  loads  the  log 

of  work,  its  efficiency  is  greatest  for 
handling  logs  which  grow  in  inacces- 
sible places.  If  a  white  oak  log,  for  in- 
stance, is  down  in  a  gulley,  the  driver 
ventures  as  near  as  possible  with  the 
machine,  lets  down  a  chain  to  be  fas- 
tened around  the  log,  and  pulls  it  up 
with  the  hoisting  drum. 

When  the  log  is  near  enough,  two 
poles  are  placed  in  tHe  position  shown 
in  the  picture,  and  the  log  is  rolled  up 
on  the  load,  also  by  the  power  of  the 
engine.  The  same  machine  may  later 
be  used  for  hauling  a  string  of  loaded 
wagons  to  market  and,  besides,  is  ca- 
pable of  plowing,  pulling  stumps,  and 
doing  similar  heavy  work. 


Inflation  and  Chains 

"T\/rIEN  I  am  using  chains  on  my 
VV  tires,  should  the  inflation  be  any 
different  from  ordinary?"  asks  a  car 
owner  who  says  later  that  he  has  been 
advised  to  have  the  tires  softer  than 
usual. 

Some  drivers  reason  that  if  the  tires 
are  not  tightly  inflated,  they  will  yield 
more  when  passing  over  the  cross 
chains  and  the  chains  will  not  injure  the 
tread.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  in- 
correct since  a  tire  not  fully  inflated 
flattens  out  considerably  and  may  cause 
the  chains  to  gouge  the  side  walls  of  the 
tire  where  the  rubber  covering  is  thin- 
ner than  on  the  tread,  thus  in  time  do- 
ing considerable  harm.  Generally  when 
chains  are  used,  the  roads  are  fairly 
soft  either  from  mud  or  snow. 


Power  Transmission  for  Trucks 

SINCE  trucks  have  come  into  general 
use,  both"  in  town  and  in  the  country, 
the  manner  of  transmitting  the  power 
has  been  discussed. 

Probably  'the  most  widely  known 
method  is  the  chain  drive.  This  was  the 
drive  almost  universally  used  on  all  cars 


CHAIN 


The  chain  drive  as  a  means  of  transmit- 
ting power  is  simple  and  therefore  wide- 
ly used 

in  the  early  days  of  automobiles.  The 
term  chain  drive  is  based  upon  the  chain 
which  runs  from  the  driving  sprocket 
(D  S)  to  the  sprocket  upon  the  rear 
wheels.  The  power  impulse  is  deliv- 
ered by  the  engine  to  the  jackshaft  to 
which  the  driving  sprocket  (D  S)  is  se- 
cured. As  a  chain  in  service  has  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  longer,  due  to  the  general 
wear  and  stretch  of  the  component 
parts,  a  means  of  adjustment  has  to  be 
provided  so  that  the  unnecessary  slack 
can  be  removed.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  an  adjustment  arm. 

The  internal  gear  drive  is  a  means  of 
applying  power  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  chain  drive,  but  eliminating  the 
chain.  The  driving  pinion  (B)  performs 
the  same  duties  as  the  driving  sprocket 
in  the  chain  drive.  The  power  impulse 
is  transmitted  to  the  large  gear,  which 
corresponds  to  the  large  sprocket  of  the 
chain  drive,  and  is  affixed  to  the  rear 
wheels  in  practically  the  same  position. 


The  internal-gear  drive  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  a  chain  drive,  but  eliminates  the 
chain 

Usually  a  means  of  lubrication  is  pro- 
vided, and  these  gears  are  protected 
from  the  road  dust  and  grime-.  In  this 
drive  the  load  is  carried  upon  a  plain 
axle  (A)  and  the  power  is  handled 
through  a  live  axle  (B)  to  which  the 
driving  pinion  is  fastened. 

The  worm  drive  is  very  similar  in 
construction  to  the  modern  pleasure  car 


Tube-Patching  Discovery- 

I SELDOM  patch  a  tube  on  the  road, 
because  it  is  so  much  more  convenient 
to  have  an  extra  tire  along  with  the 
tube  inside  and  ready  to  put  on.  But 
there  are  times  when  it  has  to  be  done, 
and  this  is  how  I  proceed  when  I  find 
myself  without  sandpaper  to  roughen 
the  rubber  around  the  puncture. 

If  I  am  using  sheet  rubber  or  the 
gasoline  patches,  I  simply  scrape  the 
tube  with  a  rather  dull  knife.  A  pocket 
knife  does  just  as  well  as  anything  else. 
Be  careful  to  draw  one  way  to  avoid 
cutting  either  the  tube  or  the  patch.  It 
is  quick  and  makes  a  clean  rough  sur- 
face to  work  on. 


The  worm  drive  is  practically  noiseless, 
as  well  as  being  otherwise  very  efficient 
and  satisfactory 

rear-axle  construction,  and  great  effi- 
ciency and  quietness  are  claimed  for 
this  form  of  drive.  The  worm  is  the 
latest  development  in  the  truck  field, 
and  has  many  followers  among  the 
manufacturers.  A  in  the  sketch  is  the 
driving  shaft,  and  B  is  the  driven  gear. 
The  rear  axles  are  attached  to  this 
gear. 


Not  a  cent  to  pay  in  advance  for  anything  you  buy  from  Hartman.  Here  are  two  special 
bargains  which  show  you  how  you  can  get  the  biggest  value  and  pay  on  terms  so  easy  you  will 
never  feel  the  cost.    Your  simple  request  will  bring  either  or  both.    Send  no  money. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial— A  Year  to  Pay 

Whatever  you  buy  here  is  yours  to  use  absolutely  free  for  30  days  IT, 
for  any  reason,  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back  and  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways.  If  you  keep  it,  make  first  payment  in  sixty  days.  Balance  in 
payments  sixty  days  apart.  Open  a  charge  account  with  Hartman  now. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
Hartman  Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 

Send  for  it  on  our  30  days'  free  trial  offer.  Then  decide  whether 
to  buy  or  not.  See  what  a  convenience  it  is.  We  take  all  risk. 

No  obligation  on  your  part.    Solid  oak.    Has  40  lb.  capa- 
city flour  bin  with  metal  sifter.  Spice  drawers.  7  lb.  capacity 
sugar  bin.  Rolling  pin  rack.  Roomy  china  cupboard.  42x25  in. 
whitewood  table  top.    Removable  kneading  board.  Handy 
utensil  cupboard  with  wire  rack.  Bread  and  cake  box.  Drawer 
bottoms  of  3-ply  lumber,  will  not  warp  or  split.  Base  mounted 
on  invisible  slides.    Moves  easily  and  does  not  scratch  floor. 
Height  G5  in.  Glossed  golden  oak  finish.  Shipped  direct  from 
factory  in  Central  Indiana.    Snipping  weight  about  175  lbs. 
Order  by  No.  277MA3.     m.*:*.*^...  ,  ^- ^^t^^^^ssm. 
Price  $17.65.    Pay  no      Bjj^lf  **'.'C^'^ 
monev    in    advance.      HlT~. "  "i'1^^^^^ 
S2.95  in  60  days.  $2.94     HJMf  '  ^^m^aSWX^KKKH' 

every  two  months. 

No  Money  In  Advance  On  This 
"Century"  Regent  Range 

'  Improved  model.  Burns  coal  orwood.  Sheetfmeconstruc- 
tlon.  Duplex  grate.  4-Piece  sectional  top.  Strong  steel  base. 
Roomy  reinforced  steel  oven  with  wire  rack.  Drop  type  bal- 
anced oven  door.  Six'8-iiichlids.  Oven20xl9xllin.  FireBox 
17x6fex6in.  Wgt.  with  reservoir  2S0  lbs.  Without  reservoir 
260  lbs.    Shipped  from  our  Foundry  in  Central  Ohio. 

Order  by  No.  369MA13.  Price  without  reservoir 
S29.75.  Pay  $4.95  in  60  days.  S4.96  every  two  months. 
With  reservoir  $36.75.  Pay  $6.15  in  60  days.  $6.12  every 
two  months. 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

454  page  hook  sent  free  upon  request.  Shows  thousands 
of  amazingbargains  in  Furniture,  Stoves,  Carpets,  Chinaware, 
Silverware,  Sewing  Machines,  Lamps,  Talking  Machines, 
Farm  Engines,  Separators  and  other  necessities  for  farm  and 
home.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  30  days'  free  trial  and  a 
year  to  pay  on  anything  you  select.  A  post  card  brings  it. 


The  Hartman  Co., 


4039  LaSalle  Street 
Dept.  935,  Chicago 


Either  color,  any  size, 
dozen  lots.  Catalogue 
C.  H.  KEEFER  <fc  CO.,  GREENWICH,  O. 


ITFDUFXCl   FOR  SALE 

r  IZflXIxC  1  O  singles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  ^Catalogue 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  J4.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUS  CO. 

Dept.  B-  3733  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


As  low  as 
$9.90 


$10,000.00 

Backs  this 
Hertzler&Zook 
Portable  Wood 

is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
Only  |9.90  saw  frame  to  which 
a  ripping  table  can  be  added. 

Guaranteed  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzier  t  Zook  Co.,  Box  9,  Belleville,  Pa. 


±2000AYEA1* 

Earn  $500  to  S2000  a  year  extra  profit.  No  experience 
required.  We  teach  you.  Big  demand  for  Day  Old 
Chicks  in  every  locality.   Write  for  facts. 

HATCH  AND  SELL  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Easy  work — takes  only  a  few  minutes  a  day. 
Small  space  needed.    Use  your  present  cellar. 

I  Equipment  quick- 
I  ly  pays  for  itself. 
1  Now  is  the  time  to 
investigate. 


Write  for  Free  Book 

Tells  all  about  Day  Old 
Chidk  business  and  facts 
about  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  Incubator 
and  Colony  Brooders.    Write  today. 
WATSON  MFG.  CO.,  142  Ann  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ottawa  KEROSENE  fngines 


Latest  design.  Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
Massive.  Boilt  to  do  hard,  heavy  work— to  give  lasting- 
service.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.  Pulls  25  to  50%  more 
H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months*  trial.  Easy  terms.  Sizes 
VA  to  22  H-P„  10-Year 
Guarantee.  Book 
free  — •  postal  gets  it.  ^-^SVt 1 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  ^  * 
1151  King  St.,      Ottawa,  Kans. 


Fistula 

and 

Poll  Evil 

Approximately  10,000  i  

fully  treated  each  year  with 

Fleming's  Fistoform 

No  experience  necessary;  easy  and  simple; 
just  a  little  attention  every  fifth  day. 
Price  $2.50  a  Bottle—your  money  refunded 
if  it  fails,  no  matter  how  old  the  case  or  how  1 
unsatisfactory  other  treatment  may  have  been. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of 

FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Valuable  for  its  information  upon  diseases  of 
^horses  and  cattle.    192  pages,  67  illustrations. 

I  FLEMING  BHeS.§g?B,V^."  SSStfB: 


0 
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specific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son  Tires  are  rut,  oil  and  gaso- 
line  proof  and  wonderfully 
a  resilient  and  easy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneu- 
matic Tires.    Don't  pay  unless  satis- 
fied.   Write  today  for  details  of  Free 
Trial  Plan  and  descriptive  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  00. 
117  Brictson  Bldg..  Brookings.  S.D. 


What  15c5YouS  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathf  inder.isthe  I  T^e  Utt.Ie  mattt*  ?f  1  *c  *  S^P?  brin*  *oul  .the  ^*¥n,der 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathf  inder,ts the 
nerve-center  of  cBviJizataon  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days- 


13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  ig  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation  ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  24th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  SI  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 

 of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.    If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 

which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  1 5c  to 
chow  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  a  ■        D        .  c    ...     ,  -     .         r»  n 

13  weeks.    The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  ratnTinoer,  BOX  4S,  WaSllingtOII,  U.  U 


B&wl  HTZL  Full  weight—  highest  quality. 
I^H  W  best  for  Farm  Building  cons 


Apollo  Roofing  is 
g  construction  of  all  classes. 

Thes& Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  supplied  in  all  standard 
patterns  from  our  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets.  The  added  Keystone  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
These  sheets  also  give  unegualed  service  for  Tanks,  Silos,  Cul- 
verts, and  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work:.  Apollo  Products  are 
\L&r  -T**^*.      v  J~  '-old  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Owners 

UfiffiS*.*«v.'    *  ^*  ^  of  farm  buildings  should  have  our  "Better  Buildings*1  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Prick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS 


Get  "MORE  MONEY" 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

"S HUBERT" 

the  largest  house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  In 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS.a  reliable— responsible— safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for'  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  "2II|e  &l|ttbrrt  Shipper."  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Write  tor  It-NOW-lt's  FREE 

An  CUTTRiram  t„-  25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.  B.  bHUBfeKl,  MC.  Dept.  121  CHICAGO.U.S.A. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Some  people  are  always  lucky;  they  expect  luck 
and  work  for  it,  and  in  the  end  they  always  have  it 


Runaway  Julietta 

She  Leaves  Business  and  Arrives  at  Another  Crisis 


BEING  what  he  was,  Paul  Morrow  had  not 
concurred  in  her  sweeping  self-condemna- 
tion. His  heated  defense  of  her  had  not 
I  changed  Julietta's  opinions  of  herself,  but 
they  had  proved  comforting  in  their  assur- 
ance of  his  continued  faith.  He  had  laughed  gayly 
at  her  distress  when  he  had  produced  sample  cases 
and  mileage  ticket. 

."Cheer  up!"  he  had  cried  merrily.  "When  it  comes 
to  selling  goods  your  Uncle  Paul  is  there  with  the 
push.  We'll  make  'em  hustle  in  our  territory,  Juli- 
etta." 

"But  coffee  is  a  new  line.  If  you  must  travel,  why 
not  stick  to  shoes?" 

"Because  I  want  you  to  forget  shoes.    The  sooner 
we  take  a  fresh  grip,  girl,  the  sooner  we'll 
find  that  this  old  world's  a  pretty  good  sort 
of  place  after  all." 

"I — I  think  I'll  go  on  the  road  too." 

"You  will  not!" 

"Very  well,"  Julietta  had  assented 
meekly,  stung  by  the  pain  in  his  eyes. 
"Then  I'll  teach  school.  I'm  going  to  do 
something  until — until  the  larger  dream 
comes  true.   It  will,  and  I  know  it  will." 

So,  aided  by  Mrs.  Drake,  she  secured  a 
country  school  near  Bakersfield.  Out  of 
her  fifty  dollars  a  month,  she  paid  Jed  Sel- 
don  twenty-five  a  month  for  board  and 
room.  It  was  a  new  experience,  and  kept 
her  from  overmuch  self-communion. 

Remembrance  of  these  things  flitted 
through  her  mind  as  she  wrote.  "And, 
Uncle  Paul,  I've  moved  to  another  house," 
ran  her  concluding  lines.  "My  new  farmer 
host  is  Jed  Seldon.  He  has  a  long  beard 
that  would  be  a  beautiful  white  if  only  he 
did  not  chew  tobacco.  He's,  a  sheepman 
and  does  a  lot  of  talking  about  hard  times. 
He  wants  to  sell  his  place  and  go  to  some 
country  where  there  is  plenty  of  free  graz- 
ing land — but  enough  of  Seldon.  How's 
the  coffee?"       _  . 

The  letter  finished,  sealed  and  addressed, 
J ulietta  went  to  the  window.  The  rain  had 
stopped,  and  as  she  flung  open  the  sash, 
the  soft,  fresh,  rain-sweet  air  touched  her 
face.  Through  great  rents  in  the  blurred 
sky  stars  peeped  joyously  against  a  blue- 
black  heaven. 

"I'll  run  out  to  the  road  and  leave  the 
letter,"  she  thought,  eager  for  the  fresh 
air. 

The  vivid  breath  of  the  rain-quickened 
alfalfa  rose  about  her.  Behind  her  the  lit- 
tle white  farmhouse  loomed  ghost-like 
against  the  night,  with  the  enormous  black- 
ness of  the  barn  lifting  behind  it;  farther 
still,  a  row  of  star-sweeping  Lombardy 
poplars  stood  like  stately,  silent  sentinels. 
The  glowing  radiance  of  Bakersfield  hung 
over  the  horizon,  dimming  the  splendor  of 
the  newly  uncovered  stars. 

Julietta  broke  into  a  boyishly  clear  whis- 
tle that  cut  into  the  night  like  a  rapier 
thrust  as  she  passed  on  toward  the  boun- 
dary fence.  And  that  whistle  represented 
to  Beelzebub  both  alarums  and  excursions. 

Beelzebub  hated  petticoats,  as  Jed  Seldon's  wife 
knew  to  her  sorrow.  Julietta  had  been  well  warned 
by  Jed  never  to  cross  the  alfalfa  pasture  unescorted. 

"That  thar  ram  does  surely  despise  women-folk," 
had  chuckled  Jed.  "Keep  out  o'  the  meadow  if  you 
don't  want  them  pretty  frocks  all  mussed  up." 

Having  regard  both  for  her  frocks  and  for  Beelze- 
bub's huge  curling  horns,  Julietta  had  punctiliously 
minded  the  warning  until  to-night — and  now!  The 
muffled  thud  of  flying  hoofs  awakened  her  to  the 
danger.  Behind  her  came  the  old  ram,  a  bewooled 
and  behorned  thunderbolt  of  animosity. 

JULIETTA  threw  one  startled  glance  over  her  shoul- 
der, made  out  the  whirlwind  of  wrath  behind,  lifted 
high  her  skirts — and  ran!  Atalanta  never  ran  more 
swiftly  than  Julietta  ran  for  the  boundary  fence; 
she  reached  it  and  scrambled  up,  panting  and  laugh- 
ing— then  a  stifled  shriek  broke  from  her  as  Beelze- 
bub, in  his  headlong  rush,  crashed  into  the  boards. 

Beelzebub  bounded  to  his  feet  like  a  rubber  ball 
and  stared  balefully  through  the  bars.  Julietta,  sit- 
ting in  a  slimy,  sticky,  oozy  black  puddle,  returned 
the  stare  with  interest. 

"Oh,  Beelzebub,  you  monster!" 
Beelzebub  clashed  his  horns  against  the  fence  in 
reply. 

"Keep  your  old  pasture!"  said  Julietta  bitterly. 

Gingerly  she  rose  and  shook  out  her  ruined  skirt. 
The  mud  was  terrible  stuff.  It  clung  tenaciously, 
clammily.  Fortunately,  the  letter  had  been  preserved 
intact,  and  Julietta  hastened  on  across  a  strip  of  use- 
less, unfarmed  land  to  the  road. 

Reaching  the  mailbox,  she  deposited  the  letter  and 
turned  homeward  by  the  drive.  Her  jubilation  had 
departed;  her  feet  oozed  mud,  her  soiled  skirts  flapped 
dismally  about  damp  ankles,  and  she  hastened  to  her 
room  with  vexation  urging  her. 

Ten  minutes  later  footsteps  outside  her  door  inter- 
rupted her  rueful  meditation  of  spoiled  skirts  and 
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stockings.  With  those  same  "humility  stockings" 
in  her  hand  she  threw  open  the  door.  Jed  Seldon, 
candle  in  hand,  was  slouching  down  the  hall,  his 
placid,  gray-haired  wife  meekly  in  the  rear.  At 
Julietta's  call  he  turned. 

"Just  goin'  to  bed,"  he  announced  querulously.  His 
glance  fell  on  the  soiled  stockings  and  skirt.  "Oh, 
took  a  fall  in  the  mud,  did  ye?" 

"Yes — in  such  dreadful  mud.  Please  tell  me  what 
will  take  it  out?  It  left  my  skirt  stained  a  greenish- 
black  and  seems  horridly  slimy." 

The  old  man  approached  and  bent  over  the  gar- 
ments, shading  the  candle  with  one  huge,  gnarled 
hand. 

"Well,  I  swan!"  he  grunted.  "Ain't  that  there  mud 


from  the  bog  out  in  front  of  the  big  alfalfa  pasture?" 

She  told  briefly  of  her  encounter  with  Beelzebub, 
whereat  he  chuckled  grimly  and  wagged  his  long 
beard. 

"Thar  now — what  did  I  tell  ye?  Lucky  ye  made 
the  fence!  And  ye  went  and  sat  right  in  that  ile 
bog!" 

"Ile  bog?"  repeated  Julietta,  frowning. 

"There's  oil  in  it,  dear,"  explained  Mrs.  Seldon. 
"He  means  oil." 

"  'Course  I  mean  ile.  Didn't  I  say  ile?  Too  bad  ye 
got  all  mussed  up,  Miss  Dare.  I  reckon  ye  can't  clean 
them  things — that  pesky  ile  bog  clear  spiles  every- 
thing.  Well,  good  night  to  ye!" 

He  lumbered  off,  his  wife  following;  their  shadows 
danced  grotesquely  on  the  wall  behind.  Julietta  closed 
her  door  and  stood  staring  at  the  "humility  stock- 
ings" in  her  hand. 

"Why,  of  course!"  she  whispered,  awe  in  her  blue 
eyes.  "It  is  oil,  isn't  it?"  For  a  long  time  she  stood 
staring  down  at  the  stockings;  then,  mechanically, 
began  to  undress. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Julietta  studied  the 


The  Way  It  Began 

AS  a  girl  of  ten,  Julietta  ran  away  from  her  uncle's 
l  \  ranch,  was  adopted  and  brought  up  by  Paul 
Morrow,  and  went  to  work  for  the  Trufit  Company, 
of  which  he  was  president.  She  was  a  good  business 
woman,  and  secured  a  contract  from  the  Japanese 
Government  for  a  million  pairs  of  Trufit  shoes. 
Then  the  leather  trust  refused  to  furnish  the  leather, 
and  Paul  Morrow  was  ruined.  Julietta  began  to 
teach  a  country  school,  and  her  guardian  went  "on 
the  road"  once  more. 


old  rancher  discreetly,  wondering  how  she  might  best 
approach  the  subject  which  had  kept  her  wide-eyed 
through  the  still  hours  of  the  nights — the  subject 
which  kept  her  heart  fluttering. 

"Goin'  to  church?"  inquired  Seldon.  "No?  That's 
too  bad.  The  wife  was  sort  of  aimin'  that  you  and 
her'd  be  goin'  together.  The  old  lady  wouldn't  miss 
church  for  no  money." 

Julietta  looked  at  quiet  little  Mrs.  Seldon,  and 
laughed  merrily. 

"How  long  have  you  owned  this  ranch,  Mrs.  Sel- 
don?" 

"Pretty  close  to  twenty  year,"  was  the  answer, 
accompanied  by  a  sigh. 

"Yes,  tarnation  take  it!"  agreed  Jed.  "Danged 
fools  we've  been  to  keep  it  so  long!" 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Julietta  medita- 
tively, "that  I  might  know  someone  who 
would  buy  the  ranch  if  you  really  want  to 
sell  it." 

Seldon,  visibly  impressed,  put  down  his 
knife  and  stared  at  her: 
"Say!    For  a  fact,  now?" 
Julietta  nodded. 

"Yes.  One  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  world." 

"Oh!"   Jed  dropped  a  sly  wink.   "I  see! 
A  young  man,  eh?" 
"No;  a  woman." 

"Oh!  Thought  ye  might  be  goin'  to 
spring  a  bit  o'  news." 

"News?"  repeated  Julietta  demurely. 
"Yep.  Thought  ye  might  be  gettin'  mar- 
ried." Seldon  rose  from  his  chair  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  stroking  his 
gray  beard  reflectively.  "Money's  money, 
out  o'  a  man's  pocket  or  a  woman's.  Yep. 
I'll  sell  right  enough.  Sixteen  thousand 
for  the  three  hundred  an'  twenty.  That's 
fifty  dollars  an  acre,  an'  dirt  cheap." 

"I  suppose  you'd  give  me  an  option  for 
thirty  days?"  inquired  Julietta  carelessly. 
"My  word's  good." 

"Sure.  But,  Mr.  Seldon,  my  friend  might 
change  her  mind,  and  in  that  event  you 
could  keep  the  option  money.  I'll  give  you 
two  hundred  dollars  to-morrow,  and  the 
option  can  be  made  out  in  my  name  as 
agent — see?" 

TEN  minutes  later  Jed  Seldon  left  the 
room.  His  wife,  a  pathetic,  work-worn 
woman,  gazed  at  Julietta  with  uncertain 
eyes,  and  Julietta  felt  uncomfortable. 

"So  you've  been  here  twenty  years,  Mrs. 
Seldon?" 

"Yes."  The  other  woman  smoothed  her 
apron  with  wrinkled  hand.  "Hard  years 
too.  You — you  don't  mind  me  tellin'  you 
something,  my  dear?  This  friend  of  yours, 
she's  a  woman  like  you  an'  me — well,  some- 
how I  can't  stand  to  see  another  woman 
get  taken  in  on  this  land  of  ours.  Don't 
tell  Jed  I  said  so,  o'  course,  but  don't  you 
advise  her  to  buy." 

"Oh,  you  darling!"  Julietta  put  her 
arm  about  the  worn  shoulders.  Mrs.  Seldon 
flushed. 

"Mebbe  it  ain't  loyal — to  Jed.  We  need  the  money 
bad,  but — "  She  hesitated.  "But  somehow  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  about  not  wanting  another  woman — " 

"Another  woman!"  exclaimed  Julietta,  laughing. 
"And  you've  lived  here  twenty  years  and  never 
guessed?   And  you  don't  even  suspect  me  now?" 

Mrs.  Seldon  gazed  at  her  with  wondering  eyes.  But 
Julietta  turned  serious. 

"Perhaps  I've  too  much  conscience,"  she  said  bit- 
terly. "/  am  the  woman  who  was  my  own  friend.  / 
am  the  one  wbcwas  to  buy  this  ranch.  Don't  you  see, 
Mrs.  Seldon?  You'll  get  oil  by  drilling — beyond  a 
doubt.  A  single  oil  well  on  this  place  will  make  your 
fortune,  and  with  luck  you  may  drive  a  dozen  wells." 

Into  the  faded  eyes  leaped  a  gleam — that  died 
swiftly.   Mrs.  Seldon  shook  her  head. 

"Jed's  a  sheepman,  Miss  Dare.  He  don't  know 
nothing  else,  and  he  can't  turn  a  deal  without  losin' 
money  on  it.    Some  men  is  that  way." 

"But  don't  you  see?"  cried  the  girl.  "I'm  not  going 
to  buy  the  ranch — now.  I'm  telling  you  about  the 
oil — I  couldn't  rob  you." 

Mrs.  Seldon's  stolidity  forsook  her,  and  she  pulled 
her  apron  up  to  her  eyes,  while  Julietta's  hand  met  a 
convulsive  grip.  • 

"Now  listen,  my  dear!"  said  the  older  woman  unex- 
pectedly. "You're  smart,  and — and  we're  plain  bat- 
blind  folks  as  can't  see  anything  in  front  of*  us.  It's  , 
no  use  talkin'  oil  to  us,  my  dear.  Somebody  would 
come  along  and  get  the  ranch  away  from  Jed,  oil  and 
all.  He's  fine  for  sheep,  but  he  can't  put  through  a 
deal.  If  you  can  get  our  sixteen  thousand  out  of  it  I'll 
be  thankful  to  you  all  my  life — " 

"Then  you'll  not  tell  Jed  about  the  oil?" 

"No.  Jed'd  only  lose  it  anyway,  in  the  end." 

Julietta  leaned  forward,  her  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, her  eyes  like  stars. 

"Listen,  Mrs.  Seldon !  If  that's  your  attitude,  then  I'll 
go  forward,  take  the  option,  and  if  the  oil  proves  a 
success  assign  you  enough  of  [continued  on  page  25] 


The  grapes 
had  awakened 
in  her  an  in- 
tense craving  for 
the  San  Joaquin 
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Comrade  of  Ambition 


BIG  BEN:  friendly 
adviser  to  young 
men.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  business  life  the 
magnet  of  success  draws 
them  into  the  world. 
Youth  sets  out  to  prove 
its  pluck. 

Big  Ben  of  Westclox  knows 
each  ambition.  Big  Ben  under- 
stands each  dream.  He's  a  loyal 
guardian  of  high  ideals — a  faith- 
ful business  guide. 

He  says  a  good  beginning  is 

La saiie,  in.,  u.s.  a.  Western  Clock  C  O.  Makers  of  Westclox 

Other  Westclox:    Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  America,  Bingo  and  Sleep-Meter 


half  the  doing  of  a  thing.  His  part 
in  life  is  starting  each  day  right. 

Big  Ben  of  Westclox  is  respected 
by  all — sentinel  of  time  throughout 
the  world.  He's  loyal,  dependable 
and  his  ring  is  true — ten  half-minute 
calls  or  steadily  for  five  minutes. 

Back  of  Big  Ben  stands  a  commu- 
nity of  clockmakers.  Each  year  they 
build  more  than  four  million  alarms — 
accurate,  long-lived,  almost  friction- 
free.  And  Big  Ben  is  their  master- 
piece. * 

Big  Ben  is  six  times  factory  tested. 
At  your  jeweler's;  $2.50  in  the  States, 
$3.50  in  Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on 
rec'eipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler  doesn't 
stock  him. 


Men,  Snuggle  Up  to  This 
Bang-up  Underwear — 
It's  a  Downright  Bargain 


You  can  bet  your  last  cent 
that  Hanes  will  give  you  more 
real  value  for  your  money  than 
any  other  buy.  No  frills,  no 
fol  -  de  -  rols  — just  downright 
value  and  a  heaping  lot  of  it,  too. 

Hanes  is  form -fitting,  elastic 
and  comfortable.  The  fleecy- 
warm  cotton  is  mighty  fine 
protection  from  the  cold — 
and  it  feels  mighty  good,  too. 
Pre-shrinking  keeps  it  true  to 
size  and  shape. 


Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


DANES 


Sold  at 
Popular 
Prices 


ELAST/C  AW/ 7" 

Underwear 

And  just  read  about  these 
special  features  over  there  in 
the  illustration.  No  more  high- 
priced  underwear  for  the  man 
who  sees  Hanes.  It's  just  the 
popular  price  for  everybody 
and  the  underwear  everyone 
should  wear. 

Mothers,  Fathers — Get  this  Big  Bargain 

A  jam-up  boy's  union  suit,  chock-full  of  all  the  big  features  on 
the  men's  suits.  Downy-soft,  warm  and  everlastingly  fine,  it's 
value  can't  be  duplicated.  You  sure  ought  to  buy  this  splendid 
underwear  for  your  youngsters.  See  if  it  doesn't  put  it  all  over 
anything  you  ever  tried  at  twice  the  price ! 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Warning  to  the  Trade — Any  garment  offered  as  Hanes 
is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  Label. 


This  Label  on 
Every  Garment 


m 

Buy  None 
Without  It 


I  Have  Fo ii  r  M  ore 


AUTOMOBI 


To 


GIVE  AWAY 


My  Personal  Word  to  You  , 

Dear  Friend  and  Reader: 

I  want-  a  word  or  two  with  you  personally  right  at  the  start. 
The  Publishers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  allow  me  to  give 
away  thousands  of  dollars  in  prizes  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  making  new  friends  for  our  great  National  Farm  Paper. 
Hundreds  of  people,  yes,  thousands,  have  been  pleased  and 
gratified  as  the  result  of  our  unusual  liberality  in  awarding 
valuable  gifts,  because  everyone  who  takes  part  in  these 
friendly  Grand  Prize  Distributions  is  sure  to  be  rewarded, 
In  each  of  my  past  prize  offerings  I  gave  3  automobiles  as 
Grand  Prizes.  In  this  one  just  starting  I  offer  4,  so  you  see 
your  chances  of  winning  are  even  greater  than  ever.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  everyone  who  enters  will  receive  fair  play 
and  honest  treatment.. 

— T.  R.  LONG,  Auto  Contest  Manager. 

You  Can  Get  One  of  Them 

The  cars  that  I  am  going  to  give  away  this  time  are  as 
follows:  $1,095.00  6-cylinder  Overland;  $750.00  4-cylinder 
Overland ;  and  two  latest  model  Ford  Touring  Cars.  Every 
car  is  brand  new,  fully  equipped  and  comes  freight  prepaid 
to  your  nearest  station.  Can  you  think  of  anything  that 
would  give  you  greater  pleasure  than  to  receive  a  message 
from  your  station  agent  saying  that  your  big  touring  car  is 
there,  ready  and  waiting  for  you  to  drive  it  home? 

I  am  now  making  it  possible  for  that  very  thing  to  ac- 
tually happen  to  you.  No  matter  who  you  are,  where  you  live 
or  what  you  do,  you  have  just  as  great  an  opportunity  as. any- 
one else  to  secure  one  of  these  fine  touring  cars  Without  Cost. 
But  you  must  first  send  me  your  name. 


FIRST  GRAND  PRIZE 
$1,095.00  Overland 
Touring  Car 


A/fail  tli A  fmmrm  ISIOW^  *  never  heard  °f  the  happy  winners  pictured 
1*12111  IIlC  V/OUpOn  NVJ  W  below  until  they  answered  my  advertisements. 
That's  all  I  am  asking  you  to  do  right  now — just  send  me  your  name  on  the  coupon  so  that 
I  can  mail  you  our  free  literature  describing  my  proposition.  You  risk  absolutely  nothing, 
and  place  yourself  under  no  obligation  whatever.  The  fact  is,  I  am  positively  going  to  give 
away  these  four  fine  touring  cars,  and  you  might  just  as  well  have  one  of  them.  I  will 
credit  you  with  5,000  Votes  just  for  sending  the  coupon,  and  then  if  you  can't  accept  my 
proposition,  there  is  no  harm  done.  You  can't  lose — so  why  hesitate?  Sign,  clip  and  mail 
the  coupon  AT  ONCE. 


T.  R.  LONG,  Auto  Contest  Manager 

Farm  and  Fireside  Dept.  7  Springfield,  Ohio 


I  Have  Already  Given  Cars  to  These  People 


Gentlemen: 

When  you  told  me  I  was  the 
winner  of  the  Overland,  I  could 
hardly  make  myself  believe  it.  To 
say  that  I  am  just  as  happy  as  I 
can  be  would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
Please  accept  my  heartiest  thanks 
for  the  splendid  way  you  treated 
me  and  for  the  handsome  prize  I 
so  easily  won.         Yours  truly. 

Paul  Halbekt. 

W.  Va. 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  certainly  mighty  proud  to 
know  that  I  won  the  Touring  Car. 
When  I  first  wrote  you  I  had  Kttle 
idea  of  being  so  fortunate.  But 
ev  cry  one  seemed  so  anxious  to  help 
and  boost  me  along  that  I  guess  I 
couldn't  keep  from  winning. 
Thank  you  again  and  again  for 
the  excellent  reward.  Sincerely, 
tMits.  Geo.  Bishop, 


Gentlemen  : 

Was  glad  indeed  to  learn  that 
I  captured  second  prize — a  Ford 
Touring  Car.  Your  Grand  Prize 
Distribution  plan  is  unsurpassed. 
You  give  everyone  a  fair,  sauare 
deal,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
with  all  my  dealings  with  you. 
Thanking  you  for  the  Ford  Tour- 
ing Car  and  the  fine  treatment  I 
received,  I  remain. 

"A  Happy  Winner," 
T.  C.  Ling e rf eldt , 
N,  Car. 


EW 


COUPON 

T.  R.  LONG 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Dept.  7 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  enter  my 
name  for  consideration  in  your  Grand  Prize 
Distribution  -and  send  me  complete  description 
of  your  plan  of  giving  automobiles  away. 


Name  . 
Town  . 
R.  F.  D. 


State 


THIS  COUPON  COOD  FOR 

5,000  VOTES 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Thirty  Six 
Separate  Poisons 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  of  Great  Britain  the 
speakers  listed  thirty  six  separate 
poisons  which  are  generated  by  the 
decaying  waste  matter  in  the  lower 
intestines  of  a  constipated  person. 
These  poisons  cause  a  multitude  of 
serious  disorders.  Constipation  is 
dangerous. 

The  Nujol  treatment  for  constipa- 
tion has  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
eminent  medical  authority. 
Nujol  protects  the  system  against 
the  irritating  and  dangerous  poisons 
generated  by  constipation.  At  the 
same  time  the  effective  lubrication 
of  the  bowels  and  the  softening  of 
the  bowel  contents  by  Nujol  enables 
the  body  to  rid  itself  of  the  accumu- 
lated mass  of  decaying  matter  that  poisons  the 
whole  system.  The  healing  qualities  of  Nujol 
help  the  bowels  to  regain  normal  activity. 

Nujol  is  neither  a  drug  nor  irritant,  is  not  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system,  is  not  habit  forming,  does 
not  upset  the  stomach  nor  interfere  with  the 
process  of  digestion.  Nujol  is  pleasant  to  take, 
is  not  weakening  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  equally  suitable  for  children  and  adults. 
Send  for  booklet  on  Nujol  and  its  uses.  Insist 
on  the  genuine.  There  is  no  other  product  like 
Nujol. 

In  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trade-mark  only — 
never  in  bulk. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


|3|    A^r'C  *or  amate"rs;  Monologs,  Recita- 
La£*k  ■  «9  tions.   Drills  and  Vaudeville  Jokes 
and  Sketches;  Home  Amusements;  ideas  for  all  kinds 
of  entertainments.   Send  for  free  catalog. 
DRAMATIC  PUB.  CO.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


36  POUND  NEW  FEATHER  BED  *Q50 

->//77/V^.  AND  PAIR  6LB.  PILLOWS  *J>  — 


All  New,  Live,  Clean,  Sanitary  Feathers, 
Best  grade  feather  proof  ticking.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Write  for  catalog. 

CAROLINA  BEDDING  CO.,  Dept.  1 22  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ENTS! 

Take  orders  for  World's  Greatest 

Raincoat  Values.  65  fabrics.  Dozens  of 
styles.  Made  to  measure.  Delivered 
direct  to  customer. Dandy  coat$3. 98 

&2SS  $30022*  Month 

Glover  $61 .50  in  4  days.    Many  $50  to 
$75  a  week.  We  deliverand  collect. 
You  get  your  profit  in  advance. 
Samples  free.  Write  for  our  offer. 
Comer  Mfg.  Co. .Dept.  M-14.  Part  on,  0. 


NTS 

GIVEN 

scheme — no  contest — an  hon- 
est business  offer.  Earn  big  money 
— S6  to  58  a  day — with  easy  work 
and  obtain  this  fine  wagon  without 
cost  besides.    A  business  all  your  own. 
Better  than  owning  a  small  store.  Work 
half  as  hard,  make  twice  as  much  money. 
Steady,  healthy,  profitable  outside  work. 
No  experience  necessary.   We  will  Btart  you  right  and 
make  you  win.   This  is  your  opportunity— write  quick. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO.,  2683  3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 


30  Days1 
Free 
Trial 

St 


Send  no  money  bat  try  this  new- 
est model  of  the  famous  "Perfect'" 
Regent  Heater  FREE  for  30  days. 
If  not  the  greatest  value  you  have 
ever  seen,  send  it  back  and  we  will 
pay  freight  both  ways.    If  you 
keep  it,  make  first  payment  _ 
in60days.  Balance  in  pay-  jfj*  (^K 
ments  60  days  apart.  as*- 

Burns  Coal 
}  or  Wood 

The  famous  "Perfect1 

Regent.   Burns  wood 

orcoal.  Hot  blastcon- 

Btruction    uses  ALL* 

the  fuel.  Swedge  joint 

prevents  bolts  burning; 

off.   The  double  feed 

doors  admit  large 

lumps  of  coal.  Two 
;  draft  dampers.  Draw 
\  center  shaker  grate. 

Mica  windows. 

Nickeled  trim- 
mings. Heavy 

cast  iron  base. 

Extra  strong  fire 

pot.  Floor  space  21s 

21  in.  Fire  pot  di- 
ameter 15K  in. 

Snipping  weight 

156  lbs.  Shipped 

direct  from  our 

foundry  either 

in  Central  Ohio 

or  Michigan.  Order 

by  No.  387MA13. 

Price  $16.95.  No  mon- 
'  ey  in  advance.  $2.85 

in  60  days.  Payment* 

$2.82  every  2  months. 

.   FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

Great  464  page  Book  shows  thousands  of  amazing  bargains  in 
furniture,  stoves,  ranges,  rugs,  carpets,  silverware,  phonographs, 
washing  machines,  engines,  separators  and  other  farm  necessities. 
80  daya'  free  trial  on  anything  you  want — and  a  year  to  pay.  No 
C.  O.  D.   No  deposit.   Send  post  card  for  this  big  book. 

The  Hartman  Co.,  EXs^fccSs 


such  an  evening,  or  on  the  second  eve- 
ning, if  the  fair  lasted  two  days. 

Note:  A  list  of  suitable  material  for  a 
Thanksgiving  entertainment  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped  self -addressed  en- 
velope by  the  Entertainment  Editor,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Housewife's  Club 


A  Pumpkin-Time  Bazaar 

By  Emily  Rose  Burt 

SEVEN  giant  pumpkins  set  down  in  a 
November  cornfield  lighted  by  a  har- 
vest moon  and  a  myriad  of  jack-o'-lan- 
terns met  your  eye  when  you  entered  the 
hall  where  the  bazaar  was  held.  Upon 
closer  inspection  the  huge  pumpkins 
proved  to  be  real  booths  in  disguise. 

In  each  case,  a  big  wagon  umbrella 
had  been  set  up  firmly,  and  from  the 
top,  laths  or  strips  of  woven  wire  had 
been  extended  out  and  down  to  the  floor 
to  make  a  curved  framework.  Lengths 
of  orange  cheesecloth  were  then  sewed 
together  to  form  the  pumpkin  rind,  and 
gathered  at  the  top  around  the  umbrella 
ferrule,  which  in  turn  was  covered  with 
green  to  represent  the  pumpkin  stem. 
To  it  were  wired  one  or  two  big  green 
leaves  cut  from  cambric  or  paper. 

The  front  of  each  booth  was  left  open, 
the  orange  curtains  parting  to  show  a 
counter  on  which  the  various  wares 
were  displayed.  Kitchen 
tables  or  plain  boards  rest- 
ing on  uprights  served  as 
counters,  with  the  lower 
part  hidden  by  a  short 
cheesecloth  curtain. 

The  attendants  all  wore 
white,  topped  off  with  little 
green  paper  caps  out  of 
which  wire  handles  stuck 
up  straight  to  simulate 
jack-o'-lantern  covers.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  corn 
husks,  and  cornstalks  filled 
the  corners  and  bare 
spaces. 

Up  in  a  far  corner  shone 
the  harvest  moon,  a  big 
circle  of  orange  tissue  pa- 
per stretched  over  a  barrel 
hoop  hung  in  front  of  a 
lighted  lantern  or  an  elec- 
tric light. 

The  usual  products  of  a 
country  fair  were  on  sale 
in  enticing  form.  From 
the  first  booth  waved  an 
American  flag,  and  under 
the  sign.  "Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Comforts"  were 
gathered  gifts  for  the 
army  and  navy  lads.  Un- 
filled comfort  bags  and  the 
articles  of  equipment  for 
them,  little  jars  of  jam 
and  marmalade,  tin  boxes 
of  preserved  ginger  and 
flagroot,  and  packets  of 
home-made  candy,  were  on 
sale. 

In  the  second  booth,  fan- 
cy work  and  knitted  and 
crocheted  articles  were  as- 
sembled under  the  heading 
"Advance  Christmas  Pres- 
ents." 

The  third  booth  contained  aprons, 
holders,  sweeping  caps,  and  other  house- 
hold utilities;  the  fourth  sold  home- 
made candies;  the  fifth,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  and  the  sixth,  ice  cream 
and  sponge  drops,  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot. 

The  seventh  booth,  which  stood  off  by 
itself,  was  placarded  as  Peter,  Peter 
Pumpkin  Eater's  House.  Instead  of  a 
counter  it  had,  covering  the  entrance,  a 
complete  curtain,  terrifying  in  its  re- 
semblance to  a  jack-o'-lantern 's  face. 

Peter  himself  stood  outside  the  door 
singsonging  a  variation  of  the  well- 
known  old  rhyme  to  attract  customers: 

Peter,  Peter  Pumpkin  Eater, 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her, 
Put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell, 
Where  she  tells  fortunes  very  well. 

Near-by  Peter's  House  stood  a  wig- 
wam of  cornstalks  which  seemed  to  be 
the  center  of  a  crop  of  baby  pumpkins 
growing  on  trailing  green  vines  among 
the  corn.  The  Indian  girl  who  lived  in 
the  wigwam  readily  picked  a  pumpkin 
and  gave  it  to  you  on  receipt  of  five 
cents.  Thereupon  you  discovered  that 
the  pumpkin's  orange  crepe-paper  skin 
covered  a  two-inch  ball  of  cotton  bat- 
ting, which  concealed  a  surprising  little 
"grab." 

A  pieman  with  a  big  tray  circulated 
among  the  crowd,  hawking  pumpkin 
pies — little  saucer  ones — at  a  nickel 
each. 

An  appropriate  November  entertain- 
ment could  be  given  toward  the  end  of 


For  Black  Silk 

By  Fern  Lawrence 

IF  YOU  have  a  black  silk  dress  which 
has  lost  some  of  its  luster,  do  not 
think  of  throwing  it  away,  but  sponge  it 
on  the  wrong  side  with  tepid  water  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  vinegar. 
Iron  with  a  moderately  warm  iron  on 
the  wrong  side  until  dry.  This  restores 
the  black  color  but  does  not  leave  a 
shiny  surface  on  the  right  side.  I  made 
over  a  dress  this  summer,  and  it  looks 
almost  as  good  as  new. 


Improving  Old  Floors 

By  Monica  Kelly 

THE  floors  in  our  tenant  house  were 
not  good.  We  could  not  afford  to 
lay  new  ones,  and  yet  I  sympathized 
with  the  desire  of  our  tenants  to  make 
their  house  as  attractive  as  possible. 

In  the  sitting-room  I  helped  the  ten- 
ant's wife  to  apply  a  coat  of  linseed  oil 
to  the  floor,  which  was  of  pine,  very  old, 
and  disfigured  by  wide  cracks.  We  then 
filled  the  cracks  with  a  ready-to-use 
crack  and  crevice  filler  and  stained  the 
floor  oak,  completing  the  job  with  a  coat 
of  floor  finish!  It  was  an  exceedingly 
good-looking  floor  in  contrast  to  the 
original. 


Eat  Hominy 

By  Grace  Rawson 

HOMINY  is,  with  the  exception  of 
cornmeal,  the  cheapest  cereal  on  the 
market,  and  when  properly  prepared  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  There  are  three  kinds 
in  use — pearl,  grits,  and  flake.  The 
pearl  is  more  difficult  to  cook  than  grits 
or  flakes.  Many  fail  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults because  sufficient  Water  is  not  used 
in  cooking.  It  burns  easily  and  is  im- 
proved by  beating  in  half  a  cupful  of 
milk  before  serving.  The  .  following 
recipes  are  tried  and  true: 

Plain  Cereal — Five  cupfuls  of  boil- 
ing water,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  cupful  of  hominy  grits.  Add 
the  grits  slowly  to  the  boiling  salted 
water,  and  cook  about  ten  minutes  on 
the  stove.  Place  in  the  fireless  cooker 
for  at  least  three  hours,  or  leave  on  the 
stove  until  thoroughly  cooked,  stirring 
frequently.  As  a  breakfast  dish,  slice 
cold  and  fry  in  hot  drippings.  For  a 
meat  dish,  fry  pieces  of  bacon *  until 
very  crisp,  remove,  and  to  the  hot  fat 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
add  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  milk. 
Boil.  Serve  the  hot  hominy  with  the 
gravy  and  bacon. 

Hominy  Cakes — Add  one-half  cupful 
of  milk  or  water  to  two  cupfuls  of  cold 
cooked  hominy,  one  egg  well  beaten, 
about  one-half  cupful  of  flour  sifted 
with  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Beat 
well.  Bake  in  rather  thick  cakes  on  a 
hot  griddle. 

The  flake  hominy  is  lighter  and  about 
three  cupfuls  of  the  flakes 
are  used  to  four  of  water. 
They  may  be  cooked  and 
served  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  grits. 


The  Gift  Yoke 


AVERY  simple  design  but  one  that  you  like  because  of  its 
simplicity  is  this  pretty  yoke.  Complete  directions  for  mak- 
ing it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  by  the 
Fancy -Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


In  the  bedroom  we  stretched  strips 
of  old  sheeting  tightly  over  the  floor, 
gave  it  two  coats  of  brown  paint,  and 
covered  the  center  of  the  room  with  a 
rug  made  out  of  an  old  ingrain  carpet. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  best  in  fixing 
up  old  floors  not  to  use  bright  stains  or 
paints  which  call  attention  to  the  de- 
fects, and  I  like  light  colors  which  do 
not  show  every  speck  of  dust.  A  floor 
which  harmonizes  with  the  woodwork 
and  rug,  and  which  carries  out  the  deco- 
rative principle  that  the  floor  should 
have  the  depest  tones  in  the  room,  and 
yet  which  does  not  show  the  dust  easily, 
is  an  ideal  one. 

The  rugs  I  choose  are  not  expensive. 
They  are  quiet  in  color  and  design,  and 
harmonize  well  with  the  walls  and 
draperies. 

A  Delicious  Sauce 

By  Lillian  G.  Copp 

SOAK  evaporated  apples  overnight, 
and  the  next  morning  stew  with  one 
third  the  quantity  of  fresh  rhubarb. 
Add  a  tiny  pinch  of  soda  to  the  sauce 
while  cooking,  to  save  sugar.  This  is 
delicious  to  eat  either  with  bread  and 
butter  or  to  use  as  a  filling  for  cake. 


Scotch  Stew 

THE    cheaper    cuts  of 
lamb  or  mutton  are  uti- 
lized in  this  dish. 

Three  pounds  of  meat 
cut  into  small  pieces  will 
make  a  stew  for  a  large 
family.  Remove  all  skin 
and  superfluous  fat  from 
the  meat,  then  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Wash  care- 
fully, put  into  the  kettle, 
and  cover  with  about  three 
pints  of  cold  water;  bring 
to  the  boiling  point  quickly, 
then  skim,  and  add  one- 
half  cupful  of  barley  that 
has  been  soaked  in  cold  wa- 
ter overnight.  After  the 
stew  has  again  reached  the 
boiling  point,  draw  the 
kettle  to  the  back  of  the 
stove  and  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours.  Now  prepare 
the  vegetables  for  the  stew, 
about  one-half  cupful  each 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  car- 
rot, and  a  tablespoonful  of 
onion.  Peel  and  cut  the 
vegetables  into  small 
pieces,  add  them  to  the 
stew,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  then  let  cook  until 
the  vegetables  are  well 
done.  Now  stir  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour  and  a 
little  milk  to  a  smooth  bat- 
ter, add  to  the  stew  one- 
half  cupful  of  rich  sweet  milk,  add  the 
thickening,  let  boil  up,  stirring  all  the 
time,  then  serve  when  a  gravy  has 
formed.  This  is  a  most  delicious  stew. 
Cut  stale  bread  into  rather  thick  slices, 
these  slices  into  smaller  pieces,  place  in 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  platter  and  pour 
the  stew  over  them. 


Snowy  Nuts 

By  Lillian  Trott 

THOSE  living  in  the  land  of  chestnuts 
delight  in  this  dish.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  the  chestnuts,,  to  whiten 
them.  Cover  with  milk  and  slowly 
stew  till  softened.  Mash  with  a  quarter 
their  weight  of  honey,  press  through  a 
sieve,  and  send  to  table  heaped  in  indi- 
vidual dishes  surmounted  with  whipped 
cream. 


For  Lightness — Cornstarch  is  lighter 
than  flour.  For  the  eggless  cake  use 
two  tablespoonfuls,  level  and  sifted,  in 
place  of  that  amount  of  flour,  and  fur- 
ther employ  extra  beating  as  an  egg 
substitute.  L.  T.,  Maine. 


Eggless  Carrot  Pudding — One-half 
pound  grated  carrot,  one-half  pound 
suet  chopped  fine,  one  pound  raisins, 
three-fourths  pound  brown  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  one-half  grated  nut- 
meg, one-half  teaspoonful  soda,  one 
pound  of  flour,  one  ounce  of  nut  meats 
or  the  inside  of  pumpkin  seeds  (which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  nuts). 
After  thoroughly  washing  raisins  stir 
them  into  the  dry  flour,  then  add  other 
ingredients  and  mix  with  cold  water  to 
make  a  very  stiff  paste.  Steam  three 
hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
any  preferred  sauce. 

S.  K.  K.,  Colorado. 
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Looking  Your  Best 

Ways  That  Keep  the  Skin  Smooth  in  Winter 


By  MARGARET  DRUMMOND 


NOW    that    the  cold 
winds   are  blowing 
and  the  frost  is  in 
the    air,    every  woman 
should    take  particular 
pains  to  avoid  chapped  hands 
and   rough   skin.     There  is 
nothing  which  will  put  "the  roses 
in  your  cheeks"  more  readily  than 
tlfe  chill,  brisk  winter  air,  but  noth- 
ing so  harms  the  skin  as  to  allow  it 
to  become  rough  and  chapped  by 
neglecting  to  take  care  of  it. 

A  golden  rule  to  follow  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  never  to  allow 
your  circulation  to  become  low  or 
neglect  the  care  of  your  face  and 
hands.  Every  housewife  ought  to  make 
this  as  much  a  part  of  the  daily  routine 
as  the  housework  itself. 

Sleep  with  your  windows  wide  open, 
for  even  if  the  room  is  cold  the  air  in  it 
will  be  fresh,  and  you  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  oxygen  if  you  want  a 
good  circulation  and  the  red  blood  that 
makes  a  good  complexion. 

The  young  or  middle-aged  woman 
who  can  stand  a  cold  plunge  or  sponge 
bath  every  morning,  with  a  brisk  rub- 
down  and  ten  minutes  of  exercise  after- 
ward, will  find  it  most  invigorating  as 
the  days  grow  colder.  Those  of  you  who 
do  not  have  the  warm  glow  that  comes 
immediately  after  a  plunge  into  cold 
water  should  avoid  cold  baths,  and  do 
not  think  that  you  are  unhealthy  if  a 
cold  bath  does  not  give  you  a  reaction. 
In  this  case  it  is  far  better  to  take  a 
bath  in  tepid  water.  The  best  rule  to 
follow  is  that  given  by  an  eminent  au- 
thority on  nervous  troubles  of  women: 
"Be  your  own  judge  in  the  matter  of 
cold  baths.  If  you  can  stand  them,  they 
are  a  very  good  nerve  tonic  and  harden 
the  skin  to  cold.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
decided  warm  reaction,  the  best  nerve 
tonic  is  to  take  a  warm  bath,  with  a 
cold  shower  to  finish,  and  let  the  brisk 
rubbing  with  a  coarse  towel  supply  the 
brisk  circulation."  If  you  have  not 
been  used  to  taking  cold  baths,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  accustom  your  system  to  this 
daily  habit  by  degrees.  Get  a  bath  ther- 
mometer and  start  with  tepid  water, 
then  gradually  make  the  bath  colder 
each  day  until  you  can ,  stand  the  water 
at  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees. 

The  woman  who  cannot  stand  the 
cold  plunge  every  morning  will  find  it 
equally  as  beneficial  to  take  a  warm 
bath  at  night  before  retiring.  Rub  the 
skin  thoroughly  dry  with  a  coarse  Turk- 
ish towel  and  get  into  bed  immediately. 

But,  by  all  means,  take  at  least  one 
bath,  either  hot  or  cold,  every  day.  The 
skin  needs  exercise.  It  has  certain  func- 
tions to  perform,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bathe  frequently  and  regu- 
larly if  you  want  a  healthy  skin,  which 
is  the  basis  of  a  good  complexion. 

Avoid  indigestion ,  and  a  red  nose  by 
breakfasting  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed, 
and  never  do  a  hundred  little  odd  things 
about  the  house  before  giving  your  sys- 
tem the  fuel  it  needs  in  the  shape  of 
food.  First  keep  your  body  in  a  healthy 
condition  to  preserve  your  complexion, 
and  then  take  care  of  your  complexion 
to  avoid  chapping. 

IT  IS  a  mistaken  idea  that  bundling  up 
to  the  eyes  and  covering  the  face  with 
thick  veils  protects  the  skin  in  the  win- 
ter. The  more  the  face  is  exposed  to  the 
fresh  air  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
complexion,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
invigorating  and  beneficial  than  a  brisk 
walk  during  a  snow  flurry.  Never  carry 
an  umbrella  when  it  is  snowing.  The 
best  kind  of  water  to  wash  your  faee  in 
is  soft  rain  water,  and  as  snow  is  only 
frozen  rain  water  there  is  surely  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  injurious  to 
the  skin. 

Do  not  wash  your  face  before  going 
out  into  the  open  air,  but  if  cleansing  is 
necessary,  apply  cold  cream  and  rub  it 
well  into  the  pores,  afterward  wiping 
the  face  with  a  soft  towel.  Cleanse  the 
face  with  cold  cream  and  a  good  mas- 
sage cream  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
apply  a  lotion  to  the  face,  hands,  and 
lips  every  night  before  retiring.  The 
lips  are  more  susceptible  to  cold  and 
chap  more  easily  than  any  other  part  of 
the  face. 

A  very  good  lotion  is  made  as  follows : 
Pour  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water 
over  five  cents'  worth  of  gum  tragacanth 
and  allow  it  to  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  gum  tragacanth 
should  be  well  dissolved,  add  to  it  ten 
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cents'  worth  of  glycerin, 
ten  "cents'  worth  of  oil  of 
bergamot,  and  ten  cents' 
worth  of  bay  rum.  Pour 
into   bottles   and  use  as 
needed.    This  amount  makes 
enough  to  last  a  small  family 
all  winter.    Or,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  bother  making  a  lotion,  buy  any 
one  of  the  number  of  well-known 
advertised  lotions  of  cold  cream. 
Most  of  them  are  perfectly  reliable. 

Cold  weather  is  especially  hard 
on  the  hands,  and  if  they  have  a 
tendency  to  redness,  this  defect  will 
become  more  exaggerated  in  the 
very  cold  season  unless  unusually 
good  care  is  taken  to  prevent  roughness. 

The  woman  who  does,  her  own  house- 
work should  always  have  her  hands 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  Always  keep 
a  small  bottle  of  hand  lotion  near  the 
sink,  and  use  it  freely  after  washing 
dishes  or  having  your  hands  in  hot  wa- 
ter for  any  length  of  time,  or  after  you 
have  been  paring  vegetables.  If  your 
table  is  at  some  distance  from  the  sink, 
never  wash  the  dishes  and  walk  to  the 
table  for  the  soiled  dishes  without  dry- 
ing your  hands,  and  never  try  to  answer 
the  doorbell  or  the  telephone  with  hands 
red  and  damp  from  the  dish  water,  but 
keep  a  towel  in  a  convenient  place  so 
you  can  dry  them  well  if  you  are  sud- 
denly called  away  to  another  task.  Let 
these  simple  reminders  become  a  part 
of  your  daily  routine  and  you  will  soon 
find  that  you  have  fallen  into  the  excel- 
lent habit  of  never  overlooking  them. 

NEVER  go  out,  if  only  for  a  very  few 
steps,  without  gloves,  and  never 
carry  a  muff  and  neglect  to  wear  gloves, 
for  even  though  the  muff  will  keep  your 
hands  warm  it  will  not  protect  them 
from  the  air  and  chapping  like  gloves 
will.  If,  when  coming  in  from  the  cold 
outdoors,  the  hands  are  stiff  and  red, 
first  soak  them  in  cold  water  and  then 
dry  and  rub  them  well  to  bring  back  the 
circulation.  After  the  circulation  has 
been  restored,  apply  the  above  lotion,  or 
some  other  that  dries  rapidly. 

When  the  hands  are  badly  chapped, 
with  knuckles  cracked  and  bleeding,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  wear  a  clean  pair  of 
loose  white  cotton  gloves  at  night,  first 
rubbing  your  hands  with  cold  cream  or 
lotion.  Keep  the  gloves  on  all  night. 
In  the  morning  wash  your  hands  in 
tepid  water,  rinse  well,  use  a  quick- 
drying — not  greasy — lotion,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  dry  them  thoroughly. 


For  Split  Hairs 

M.  C,  Illinois: — You  seem  to  be  tak^ 
ing  good  care  of  your  hair,  and  it  should 
be  healthy.  Try  massaging  your  scalp 
for  fifteen  minutes  every  night  to  bring 
about  good  circulation  in  the  scalp,  then 
brush  it  as  long  as  you  can.  Brushing 
and  massaging  are  splendid  when  you 
are  troubled  with  dandruff  and  your 
hair  is  falling.  Once  in  a  while  cut  the 
split  ends  or  have  an  expert  hairdresser 
singe  your  haii\ 

Strengthening  Weak  Ankles 

L.  S.  E.,  Kansas — The  best  exercise 
to  strengthen  your  ankles  is  rising 
slowly  on  your  tiptoes  and  then  lower- 
ing again  as  slowly  as  you  can.  Walk- 
ing, swimming,  skating,  and  riding  are 
good  muscle  developers,  and  should  help 
you.  Do  not  wear  low  shoes  too  much. 
High,  stout  boots  are  the  best  for  walk- 
ing. 

Using  a  Depilatory 

M.  W.  V.,  Ohio — To  bleach  hairs  on 
your  face  use  hydrogen  peroxide  daily. 
It  is  perfectly  harmless  and  will  bleach 
the  hairs  so  that  they  are  not  too  notice- 
able. Depilatories  should  not  be  used 
on  the  face,  as  they  generally  increase 
the  growth.  You  are  probably  too  sen- 
sitive about  your  face,  and  will  find  that 
few  people  notice  what  troubles  you  so 
much. 

Wants  Smooth  Hands 

T.  G.,  Missouri — I  am  sending  your 
letter  about  your  eyes  to  Dr.  Spahr. 
Please  watch  his  column  for  an  answer. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  in  this  column 
may  help  you  with  your  hands.  Try 
rubbing  into  them  a  good  lotion  or  cold 
cream  and  sleeping  with  loose  canvas 
gloves  on  them.  Never  go  out  without 
gloves,  and  always  dry  your  hands  care- 
fully after  washing  them. 
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SPARKLING 
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with  a  little  Rice,  Cream  and  Fruit  makes 
this  attractive,  nourishing  dessert  which  is 
a  welcome  change  from  the  everyday  sweet. 

You  will  find  it  quite  easy  to  make,  and 
adaptable  to  plain  or  fancy  serving,  as  the 
occasion  requires. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  160  Desserts,  Sal- 
ads, Puddings  and  Candies  easily  made 
from  the  directions  in  my  FREE  Recipe 
Book,  "DAINTY  DESSERTS  FOR 
DAINTY  PEOPLE  "  which  I  will  send  you 
for  your  grocer's  name.  If  you  have  never 
tried  KNOX  Gelatine  enclose  4c  in  stamps 
for  enough  to  make  a  salad  or  dessert. 


President 

Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc. 

416  Knox  Avenue     .„.  ,drm*         Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


Fruited  Rice  Fluff 

Wash  %  cup  rice  and  cook  until  tender  in  a  double  boiler  with  2 
cups  of  scalded  milk  and  I  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Soak  1  envelope 
Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  in  %  cup  cold  water  5  minutes  and  dissolve 
in  %  cup  boiling  milk.  Add  1  cup  sugar.  Strain  into  the  cooked  rice, 
chop  fine  %  cup  maraschino  cherries  and  add  1  teaspoonful  vanilla 
to  the  mixture.  Whip  1  pint  of  cream  until  stiff  and  when  mixture  is 
cold,  fold  in  half  of  cream.  Turn  into  mold.  Remove  from  mold  and 
garnish  with  remaining  whipped  cream  sweetened  and  J£  cupful  of 
whole  cherries. 


RIBBED   FLEECE  UNDERWEAR 


Makes  the  whole 
family  happy 

yELLASTIC 

makes  everybody 
happier  and  healthier 
because  it  is  comfort- 
able and  warm. 

It's  comfortable 
because  the  ribbed 
fabric  stretches  with 
every  move- 
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your 
ment. 

It's  warm  because 
the  velvet  fleece  lining 
holds  the  natural  heat 
of  your  body. 

Doctors  call  it  the 
Happy,  Healthy  Un- 
derwear. They  know, 
for  they  see  it  worn 
by  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children. 

Buy  VELLASTIC  at 
your  dealer's — and  insure 
the  warmth,  comfort,  health 
and  happiness  of  the  family. 
Union  or  separate  •  garments 
at  popular  prices.  Write  for 
Bodygard  booklet  No.  26. 

Makers 


Utica  Knitting  Co. 

Sales  Rooms 
roadway,  New 


York 


France  on  War  Rations 

Have  Black  Bread  for  Paris;  White  at  the  Front 

By  FRED  B.  PITNEY 


HOW  many  times  I  have  heard 
soldiers  on  leave  from  the  front 
say,  "I  would  rather  have  our 
bread  at  the  front  than  your  bread  here 
in  Paris!"  The  same  thing  was  true 
of  coffee.  Soldiers  would  say,  "What 
do  you  call  this  stuff?  We  get  real 
coffee  at  the  front." 

At  the  rear  the  civilians  drank  a  com- 
pound from  chicory,  for  the  coffee  sup- 
ply was  short,  while  the  real  coffee  was 
reserved  for  the  army.  In  like  manner, 
the  soldiers  get  a  purer  wheat  flour  than 
do  the  civilians.  The  wheat  supply  be- 
ing so  much  curtailed,  two  measures 
have  been  necessary  to  try  to  increase 
the  amount  of  flour. 

A  law  has  been  passed  requiring  the 
mixture  of  30  per  cent  of  other  grains 
with  wheat  in  making,  flour,  while  an- 
other law  raised  the  percentage  of  ex- 
traction permitted  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour.  Before  the  war  this  percent- 
age was  70,  it  has  been  raised  succes- 
sively to  74,  77,  80,  and  85.  Seventy- 
seven  is  the  extreme  limit  of  nutritive 
extraction.  After  that  the  flour  becomes 
permeated  with  particles  indigestible 
for  human  beings. 

The  result  of  mixing  grains  and  high 
extraction  has  been  a  flour  that  is  often 
not  only  unpalatable  but  indigestible, 
and  it  has  caused  not  a  little  sickness, 
particularly  gastric  troubles  among  the 
children.      Adults    frequently  throw 


which  500,000  tons  were  imported.  In 
1916  the  imports  rose  to  over  1,000,000 
tons,  and  the  stock  was  still  short  500,- 
000  tons. 

When  you  travel  over  France  you 
speedily  learn  the  reason  for  the  short- 
age in  the  grain  crops.  It  is  because 
there  is  not  the  labor  to  do  the  farm 
work.  Cultivation  has  to  be  left  to  the 
old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children. 
All  others  have  been  taken  for  the 
armies  and  the  defense  of  the  country. 

In  crossing  and  recrossing  the  French 
agricultural  regions  it  has  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  wonder  to  me  how  the 
few  workers  in  the  fields  have  been  able 
to  produce  the  crops  they  have  achieved. 
You  see  plows  with  the  handles  held  by 
women  and  the  horses  led  by  small  boys, 
women  stooping  among  the  long  rows 
of  corn,  cultivating  the  ground,  groups 
of  women  slowly  crossing  the  fields, 
creeping  on  their  knees,  painfully  tend- 
ing the  newly  planted  crops. 

Why  the  Crops  are  Short 

There  is  no  wonder  that  with  this  tre- 
mendous shortage  in  labor,  fields  are 
left  bare,  while  those  that  can  be  culti- 
vated produce  less  than  the  normal 
amount  per  acre.  What  would  our 
Western  farmers  think  of  turning  the 
land  in  the  spring  with  long-bladed 
hoes?    Yet  I  have  seen  this  very  thing 
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German  prisoners  are  assisting  in  the  work  on  many  farms  in  England. 

ment  of  prisoners  is  here  shown  preparing  a  field  for  a  crop 


A  detach- 


away  the  soft  inside  of  the  bread  and 
eat  only  the  hard-baked  crust.  Very 
often  I  have  found  this  "war  bread"  an 
unpleasant  dark  brown  in  color,  with 
a  soggy,  glutinous  inside.  It  is  no  one's 
fault.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

Another  problem  enters  with  the  au- 
thorization to  mix  other  grains  with 
wheat  in  making  flour.  It  is  the  short- 
age of  the  other  grains.  For  it  is  not 
only  wheat  that  is  short  in  France,  but 
all  cereals.  We  can  have  recourse  once 
more  to  the  official  figures. 

The  annual  consumption,  of  barley  in 
France  before  the  war  equaled  approxi- 
mately 1,250,000  tons,  of  which  about 
15  per  cent  was  imported.  The  produc- 
tion has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent 
that  nearly  one  third  of  the  barley  had 
to  be  imported  last  year.  This  year, 
owing  to  special  reasons,  the  produc- 
tion will  be  slightly  higher,  but  there 
will  still  be  a  deficit  far  above  the 
normal.  Furthermore,  the  deficit  in 
barley  must  be  considered  not  only  in 
relation  to  the  normal  consumption,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  used  very  largely  to  supplement  and 
replace  wheat. 

Even  Rye  Much  Below  Normal 

With  rye  the  normal  consumption  was 
about  the  same  as  for  barley,  with  im- 
ports of  about  eight  per  cent  of  the 
requirements.  In  1915  the  production 
was  about  400,000  tons  under  the  nor- 
mal consumption,  and  in  1916  it  was 
about  350,000  tons  under  the  consump- 
tion, while  in  both  of  those  years  there 
were  practically  no  imports.  Thus  there 
was  less  rye  than  was  needed,  and  rye 
could  only  help  out  wheat  by  reducing 
still  further  the  amount  given  to  its 
normal  uses. 

The  annual  consumption  of  corn  av- 
eraged 1,150,000  tons,  about  one  half 
being  imported.  The  proportion  of  im- 
ports in  1916  had  risen  to  two  thirds. 

The  annual  consumption  of  oats  be- 
fore the  war  was  5,500,000  tons,  of 


being  done  in  many  parts  of  France  be- 
cause of  the  dearth  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. 

Most  of  the  farm  implements  of 
France  before  the  war  were  of  Ameri- 
can make.  You  saw  the  American 
mark  on  the  plows  and  harrows,  the 
rakes  and  reapers,  and  the  binders  and 
threshers  all  over  France.  Since  the 
war  much  of  this  machinery  has  deterio- 
rated sadly,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
entirely  unfit  for  use  because  there  are 
not  the  mechanics  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
and  there  has  not  been  the  importation 
of  new  machines  and  parts  to  replace 
the  old  and  worn-out  pieces. 

France  is  a  country  at  war,  very 
really  and  terribly  at  war.  The  invader 
is  on  her  soil.  Her  mines  and  furnaces 
and  factories  are  in  German  hands.  Her 
richest  manufacturing  provinces  are 
held  by  the  enemy.  Her  men  must  go 
to  the  trenches  to  defend  their  country 
and  drive  back  the  hordes  from  across 
the  Rhine.  And  those  men  of  the  armies 
must  be  fed  and  have  the  means  to  fight. 
Above  all,  they  must  have  arms  and  mu- 
nitions, big  guns  and  shells. 

Every  thought  of  France  for  three 
long  years  of  a  bloody  and  sacrificial 
war  has  been  given  to  les  braves  at  the 
front.  Little  has  remained  for  the  ci- 
vilians at  the  rear,  who  have  borne  their 
trials  in  stoic  calm  for  the  sake  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches.  And  in  those 
years  the  resources  of  France  have  suf- 
fered, especially  the  farm  resources,  for 
imports  have  had  to  be  directed  to  the 
army.  The  steel  brought  in  has  been 
for  shells,  the  machinery  to  make  more 
shells  and  guns.  The  plowshare  has ' 
been  beaten  into  a  sword,  while  the 1 
reaper  has  rotted  idle  in  the  fields,  with  j 
only  the  hands  of  women  and  children 
to  tend  it. 

Now  France  needs  grain.-  She  must 
have  grain  to  make  bread  both  for  sol-  I 
diers  and  civilians.  And  only  America  I 
can  supply  it.  The  burden  of  victory1 
lies  as  heavily  on  our  Western  farmers  \ 
as  on  the  soldiers  on  the  battlefields  of  i 
France. 
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Runaway  Julietta 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  20] 

an  interest  to  make  you  rich  for  life. 
First  of  all,  I'll  have  to  raise  the  sixteen 
thousand,  of  course,  and  I'm  gambling 
my  two  hundred  on  the  option  that  ex- 
perts will  give  a  favorable  decision 
about  the  oil.  Then  it's  only  a  question 
of  selling  enough  stock  to — " 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear!"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Seldon,  her  arms  going  out  to 
Julietta.  "I — I  guess  I'll  go  to  church 
now — and-^and  thank  God  for  sendin' 
you  here — and  I  won't  tell  Jed  a  word  o' 
what  you've  said." 

Julietta  laughed,  a  greater  happiness 
in  her  heart  than  she  had  known  for 
weeks. 

"INES  move  in  a  mysterious  way 
their  wonders  to  perform.  An  in- 
dustrious chicken,  scratching  on  the 
bank  of  a  creek,  uncovered  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Colorado;  a  runaway  donkey, 
scrambling  up  a  steep  mountain  in 
Idaho,  kicked  the  lid  off  one  of  the 
richest  mines  in  the  world;  a  combative 
male  sheep  butted  a  school  teacher  off  a 
fence  in  California  and  the  Big  Ram  Oil 
Company  resulted. 

Above  the  desk  of  the  president  of  the 
Big  Ram  Company  hung  an  enlarged 
photograph  of  Jed  Seldon's  truculent 
ram.-  The  billboards  of  Los  Angeles 
were  plastered  with  the  same  likeness 
advertising  the  golden  stories  of  the 
Colorado  chicken,  the  Idaho  donkey,  and 
the  California  ram.  The  argument  was 
subtle  and  extremely  powerful. 

Paul  Morrow  noted  the  argument  sub- 
consciously; he  could  not  help  noting  it 
in  some  fashion,  for  the  street  cars, 
signboards,  and  'newspapers  flaunted 
the  Big  Ram  in  his  face.  It  did  not  ap- 
peal to  him,  however.  He  had  four 
days  in  which  to  cover  his  Los  Angeles 
territory,  then  to  strike  south  at  San 
Diego  and  uncover  new  territory,  and 
he  was  busy.  Also,  he  had  not  heard 
from  Julietta  for  ten  days,  and  was 
•  worried.  Beyond  considering  that  the 
Big  Ram  possessed  an  advertising 
genius,  he  passed  the  subject  by. 

On  his  second  day  in  the  city,  Morrow 
received  a  brief  note  stating  that  the 
president  of  the  Big  Ram  Company 
wished  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. He  chuckled  and  tossed  the  note 
into  his  waste  basket. 

"An  advertising  genius,  all  right!" 
was  his  amused  comment.  "But  they 
can't  sell  me  stock.  I'll  die  poor  some 
other  way.  'Pon  my  soul,  why  doesn't 
Julietta  write?" 

He  called  up  Mrs.  Drake,  but  she  had 
not  heard  from  Julietta  either.  The 
next  morning,  Morrow  received  a  special 
delivery  letter.  He  read  it  several  times, 
wondering  that  it  bore  no  personal  sig- 
nature; yet  it  was  not  a  form  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Morrow:  Please  call  at  our  of- 
fice this  morning  without  fail.  We  do  not 
desire  to  sell  you  any  stock,  but  if  you  fail 
to  pay  us  the  courtesy  of  a  call  it  will  be  to 
your  extreme  disadvantage. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Big  Ram  Oil  Company. 

Morrow  gasped. 

"  'Pon  my  soul — how  did  they  guess 
my  very  idea  about  selling  me  stock?  I 
never  mentioned  this  wildcat  company 
to  a  soul — except  Mrs.  Drake.  If  they 
don't  want  to  sell  me  stock,  probably 
they  want  me  to  sell  stock.  Nothing 
doing!  No  get-rich-fast  stuff  for  this 
baby!" 

He  grumbled,  but  at  ten  that  morning 
he  stepped  from  the  elevator  at  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing. Morrow  found  himself  confronted 
by  a  curly-horned  ram's  head  painted  on 
the  door  directly  opposite,  with  the 
legend  of  the  firm's  name.  He  entered, 
and  a  girl  seated  before  a  typewriter 
looked  up  inquiringly. 

"1  was  asked  to  call,"  he  explained, 
"to  see  the  president  of  your  company. 
My  name  is  Morrow." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Morrow!"  The  stenog- 
rapher jumped  up  and  unclasped  the 
swing  gate.  "Go  right  in;  please.  The 
president  is  not  busy  just  now." 

"Queer  kind  of  president,  then,"  com- 
mented Morrow  to  himself.  He  walked 
toward  a  ground-glass  door  bearing  the 
word  "President,"  and  knocked. 

"Come  in!" 

The  voice  was  clear,  cool,  vibrant. 
Morrow  started,  gurgled  incoherently, 
and  accepted  the  invitation. 

"You!"  -The  word  broke  from  his  lips 
at  sight  of  Julietta  seated  at  a  desk  be- 
fore him,  chic,  charming,  inscrutable. 
She. leaned  up  to  meet  him,  wild  delight 
in  her  face. 
"Uncle  Paul!" 

"You!"  he  cried  again,  grasping  her 
outstretched  hands  and  feasting  his  eyes 
upon  her. 

"Yes  I.  Exactly!"  Julietta  laughed 
happily,  her  cheeks  rosy  under  his  intent 
gaze. 

"Ton  my  soul!"  Morrow  plumped 
into  a  chair,  breathing  hard,  as  Julietta 
quietly  closed  the  door.  "Why,  I  thought 


you  were  teaching  school  up  near  Bak- 
er sville,  girl?" 

"I  resigned.  One  can't  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  you  know." 

"Oh!    Then  you're  working  here?" 

Julietta  vouchsafed  her  brief  little 
nod,  her  eyes  dancing. 

"Um!"  Morrow  stared  around  the 
office.  "Why  didn't  you  have  a  word 
with  me  first,  my  dear  girl?  I  don't 
like  your  working  for  these  wildcat  pro- 
moters. 

"Please  don't  call  me  names,  Uncle 
Paul." 

"Call  you  namesr- what  the  dickens 
do  you  mean?"  He  frowned,  perplexed, 
as  her  clear  laugh  rang  out. 

"Why,  I'm  the  school  teacher  whom 
the  big  ram  butted  off  the  fence!  I'm 
the  wildcat  promotor  just  referred  to. 
My  dear  Uncle  Paul,  the  Big  Ram  Com- 
pany is  me,  me — J.  Dare,  Esquire !"_ 

Morrow  drew  a  deep  breath,  staring 
at  her. 

"Why,  'pon  my  blessed  soul,  you're  in 
earnest!  Of  course  you  are.  What — 
what  on  earth  will  you  do  next?" 

"Goodness  knows,"  she  responded  se- 
riously. "Things  that  are  worth  hap- 
pening seem  to  happen  all  of  a  sudden, 
Uncle  Paul.  Here's  the  way — "  She 
threw  upon  the  screen  the  vivid  drama 
of  the  Big  Ram  Company. 

"Three  experts  agreed  that  it  was  a 
sure  thing,  you  see,"  she  concluded.  "So 
I  came  down  here,  got  hold  of  your  old 
lawyer,  and  started  to  sell  stock." 

"Oh,  I  might  have  known  it  was  your 
work!"  he  ejaculated  admiringly.  "But, 
girl,  why  on  earth  didn't  you  slip  me  a 
hint?" 

"I  was  afraid."   She  colored. 
"Afraid!     Why,    in    the   name  of 
heaven?" 

"Well,  if  I  dragged  you  into  another 
failure  I'd  never  have  forgiven  myself. 
And  I  was  really  dreadfully  afraid  that 
you'd  kick  up  an  awful  fuss  and  pooh- 
pooh  the  whole  thing." 

Morrow's  head  fell. 

"I'm  afraid  I  would  have  done  just 
that,"  he  admitted  slowly.  "But  see 
here!  Suppose  you  don't  find  oil?  So 
far  as  I  remember  your  ads,  you've  sold 
stock  on  prospects,  and  prospects  aren't 
very  tangible  things." 

"I  don't  care  to  draw  on  my  worry 
account,"  she  answered  cheerfully. 
"It's  foolish  to  get  into  a  turmoil  over 
the  future." 

"But  it's  all  a  gamble,"  he  insisted. 
'"You'd  feel  mighty  sick  if  all  these  peo- 
ple who  have  mobbed  the  curb  market 
for  your  stock  should  turn  on  you  and 
raise  an  almighty  holler  of  'fraud.'  And 
those  cheap  gamblers  are  the  very  ones 
who'd  do  it." 

JULIETTA  cocked  her  head  on  one 
side  and  surveyed  him  demurely. 
"No,  my  dear  Uncle  Paul,  they  won't. 
Every  blessed  one  of  them  bought  stock 
knowing  the  risk,  and  every  blessed  one 
of  them  signed  a  paper  admitting  that 
fact.  Every  share  was  sold  from  this 
office,  originally.  No  one  can  turn  on 
us  and  cry  'fraud.'  And  don't  you  think 
it's  been  a  pretty  good  campaign — 
really,  now?  As  salesman  to  presi- 
dent?" 

Morrow  chuckled. 

"Girl,  you're  a  world-beater!"  he 
averred  solemnly.  "It's  been  so  per- 
fectly managed  that  I,  from  the  outside, 
took  you  for  a  wildcat  concern  waiting 
to  unload  and  clear  out." 

"I  can  unload  in  five  minutes."  Juli- 
etta fingered  a  telegram  as  she  held  his 
gaze  upon  hers,  gravely  earnest.  "The 
stock  sold  on  the  curb  for  fifty  cents  at 
first;  now  it's  in  demand  at  five  dol- 
lars— on  prospects  merely— and  no  stock 
to  be  had  at  that  offer.  By  to-morrow 
morning  the  price  will  jump  to  fifty 
dollars— perhaps  double  that." 

Morrow  looked  hard  at  her,  and  his 
ruddy  cheeks  went  a  trifle  white. 

"Julietta,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  know 
you're  straight;  I'll  bank  on  you  till — 
till  Hades  freezes  over,  but  for  heaven's 
sake  go  slow  on  this  thing!  Who's  ad- 
vertising you?" 

"No  one."  Into  the  girl's  blue  eyes 
crept  tenderness — a  merry  tenderness. 

"You  can't  jump  this  stock  to  fifty 
dollars  and  do  it  legitimately." 

"I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  here  and  now 
that  I  can." 

Morrow  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  gold  piece.  As  he  threw  it 
on  her  desk  his  hand  was  trembling. 

"Prove  it,"  he  said,  his  voice  hoarse. 
"You're  getting  into  a  hole,  all  right; 
but  your  Uncle  Paul  has  turned  up  in 
time,  thank  the  Lord !    Prove  it." 

Julietta  reached  for  the  gold  piece 
and  dropped  it  into  a  drawer. 

"I'll  keep  that  for  a  memory  piece, 
Uncle  Paul.  Read  this.  The  drillers 
struck  a  gusher  at  nine  this  morning." 

He  took  the  telegram  from  her  hand, 
read  it,  and  looked  up  for  a  long  mo- 
ment silent.  Then  with  a  sudden  bound 
he  gained  his  feet,  and  his  hands  caught 
hers. 

"Oh,  my  girl — my  girl!"  he  cried 
huskily.  "I'm  so  glad — for  vour  sake! 
I'm  glad!" 


He  turned  away  from  her  and  looked 
out  through  the  window.  He  was  con- 
scious that  age,  failure,  defeat,  had 
come  upon  him  almost  unseen,  and  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  feel  the  hand  that 
clutched  at  his. 

"Uncle  Paul,"  Julietta's  voice  brought 
him  around  facing  her  again,  "have  you 
a  thousand  dollars  free?" 

He  nodded  vaguely. 

"Well,  I've  reserved  ten  thousand 
shares  for  you — at  ten  cents." 

He  started.  Again  pallor  crept  into 
his  face. 

"No." 

"What?"   Julietta's  eyes  widened. 

"No."  In  his  gaze  was  finality,  and 
she  read  his  clear  mind  like  a  book. 

Julietta  sat  down,  knowing  that  the 
crucial  moment  was  upon  her.  She  had 
foreseen  it  long  since,  and  now  she  faced 
it  calmly,  unafraid. 

"Sit  down,  please.  Now,  Uncle  Paul, 
do  you  remember  that  night  at  the  Alex- 
andria— my  birthday — when  you  gave 
me  that  lovely  pearl  necklace?" 

He  nodded  and  his  eyes,  a  trifle  mis- 
tily, sought  the  pearl  at  her  throat. 

"I  told  you  that  night  the  kind  of 
future  I  had  planned  for  myself,  and 
you  were  terribly  cut  up  about  it.  You 
said  the  business  world  was  no  place 
for  a  woman." 

Morrow  smiled  grimly. 

"You've  knocked  my  sayings  into  a 
cocked  hat,  girl." 

"I'm  not  so  sure."  She  eyed  him 
gravely.  "Uncle  Paul,  would  it  please 
you  very,  very  much  if  I  gave  up  all 
this  business  whirl  and  lived  like  other 
girls — society  and  so  on?" 

"My  dear,  if  I  could  make  you  the 
girl  I've  dreamed,  instead  of  the  busi- 
ness woman  I  see  before  me,  however 
charming  and  beautiful  you  may  be — 
why,  I'd  pretty  near  do  anything  on 
earth!" 

Julietta's  heart  warmed  to  his  words, 
and  to  the  big  soul  behind  them. 

"I'll  resign  the  presidency  of  this 
company,"  she  returned  quietly,  "pro- 
vided you  will  take  it  in  my  place.  Will 
you  do  that  for  me?" 

Morrow's  eyes  widened,  then  nar- 
rowed. 

"You  mean  it?   Yes.   I  will." 

"Good!"  Julietta  studied  the  deter- 
mination of  his  face  for  a  moment,  then 
added  demurely,  "Of  course,  you  can't 
do  it  unless  you're  a  stockholder  in  the 
company.  The  by-laws  rule  that  the 
president  of  the  company  must  hold  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  shares." 

Morrow's  face  turned  a  brick-red. 

"You  will  help  me  Uncle  Paul?"  she 
said  sweetly.  "Of  course,  you  prom- 
ised—" 

"You — you  little  minx!"  he  broke  out 
half  angrily. .  "Am  I  always  to  be  beaten 
by  you?   Shall  I  never  have  my  way?" 

"Always  —  from  now  on!"  She 
laughed,  but  he  did  not  miss  the  double 
entente  of  that  reply.  "Now,  please! 
I'll  ride  around  in  a  blue  limousine  and 
go  to  matinees  and  never,  never  dictate 
a  letter  or  sit  in  an  office  chair  again, 
cross  my  heart!    Will  you  do  it?" 

"I  suppose — I  must." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Paul,  you're  so  gooJ  to 
me — always!"  The  delighted  girl  sprang 
to  her  feet,  her  voice  rich  and  joyous. 

The  president-to-be  of  the  Big  Ram 
Company  patted  her  hand  tenderly. 

"Some  day,"  he  warned  solemnly,  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "some  day,  missie, 
I'll  have  my  way  with  you — see  if  I 
don't!" 

But  Julietta  hardly  heard  him.  She 
sat  suddenly  dreamy-eyed,  wondering  if 
a  certain  person  named  Clay  Thorpe 
would  be  glad  too.  For  some  reason 
her  heart  throbbed  under  the  thought, 
and  again  she  heard  that  boyish,  reso- 
lute voice,  " — and  then  I'm  going  to 
marry  you,  Julietta — " 
*  * 

IN  THE  basket  that  Tony  held  up  for 
Julietta's  inspection  were  only  a  few 
bunches  of  the  cool  white  grapes,  but 
they  were  directly  responsible  for  many 
things. 

"Nice  grape — da  muscat!"  smiled 
Tony.    "Taste  one,  lady!" 

"Yes,  I  know  muscats,"  echoed  Juli- 
etta absently. 

A  chaotic  whirl  of  memories  had  en- 
gulfed her.  She  was  back  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  a  child  once  more.  She  saw 
again  the  grape-laden  trays,  long  rows 
upon  rows  of  them,  lying  between  the 
green  vines. 

"Da  lady  will  buy  da  nice  grape?" 

The  voice  of  Tony  brought  Julietta 
back  from  the  past.  She  started,  and 
fumbling  in  her  bag  produced  a  coin. 
The  basket  of  muscats  in  her  hand,  she 
turned  back  to  the  limousine.  Her  face 
was  so  white  that  the  chauffeur  gave  her 
a  startled  glance.  She  settled  back  in 
the  luxurious  seat,  memories  flooding  in 
upon  her  like  an  overwhelming  tide.  She 
was  completely  and  terribly  homesick — 
not  for  the  first  time,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  the  feeling  gripped  her  that 
she  could  go  back.  The  cool  white  grapes 
had  awakened  in  her  an  intense,  almost 
frantic  craving  for  the  San  Joaquin. 

[  CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE] 


Pie  is  the  nation's  daily  dessert  and  real 
mince  pie  is  the  pie  of  pies,  not  only  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  but  for  all 
good  dinners.  Use 

None  Such 
Mince  meat 

"Like  Mother  Used  To  Make" 
It's  wholesome— nutritious— delicious. 
And  in  these  days  of  food  economy  it  is 
good  to  remember  that  one  piece  of  None 
Such  Mince  Pie  goes  a  long  way  toward  a 
meal.  Merrell-Soule  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GIVEN—  GENUINE  EASTMAN  MEMO 

FILM  PACK  CAMERA,  Size  2^x3)4.  for  sell- 
ing 25  Art  and  Religious  pictures,  or  25  pkgs.  post 
cards  at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice.  Sentprepaid. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.,     -     Dept.1520  .     -  CHICAGO 

OTHERS  in  EXPECTATION 

Send  To-day  for  "Mater  Modes"  showing  a 
complete  line  of  fashionable  apparel  for 

ATERNITY 

Dresses,  Suits,  Blouses,  Skirts,  Corsets,  at 
MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
For  Free  Book     I  „_.  D„,,nt  5th  Ave.  at 
Write  Dept.  Z  5    Ldne  DryalH  3Sth  St..  H.T. 

High  School  Coarse 

In  Two  Years  \ys;\*  HT~: 

Here  is  a  thorough,  complete,  simplified  High  "School  Course  that 
you  can  complete  in  two  years.  Meets  college  entrance  requirements. 
Pr-  pared  by  leading  professors  in  universities  and  academies. 


Don't  Stop  Growing! 

Keep  on  going/  Train  your  brain!  Broaden 
your  mental  vision!  A  high  school  educa- 
tion multiplies  your  chances  for  success  in 
business  or  social  life. 

Study  this  intensely  interesting  course  in 
idle  hours  at  home  without  interfering  with 
your  regular  work.  "Cash  in"  on  your 
natural  ability. 

High  School  Book  Free 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  letter  or 
post-card  and  get  our  new  24-page  Illus- 
trated Book.  No  obligation.  It  is  abso- 
lutely free.   Write  today. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 
Dept.  P  4046  Chicago,  Illinois 


Make  up 
f of Lost 
Time! 

Men  and  women  who 
were  denied  a  high- 
school  training  can 
"catchup"  by  tak- 
ing this  simplified 
course  at  home. 
Hundreds  have  prof- 
ited by  this  remark- 
able opportunity. 


On  Four  Weeks'  Trial 


Wing  Piano  or  Player-Piano 

Yes,  we'll  ship  you  on  free  trial  a  highest  gTade  Genuine 
Wing'  piano  or  player-piano  direct  from  our  factory  all  freight 
prepaid.  Choose  any  of  38  new  styles.  Use  it  and  enjoy  it  tor 
4  full  weeks;  then,  if  you  wish,  ship  it  back  at  our  expense. 
No  money  down;  nothing  on  arrival;  no  freight  either  way. 
FRFF  Write  today  for  Valuable  Piano  Book.  To  t [-,.,;■  o 
l  i^l-  who  write  at  once  we'll  seDd  140-paRe  book.  "The 
Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos"  free,  prepaid. 
Also  beautiful  Art  Catalog  and  particulars  of  free  shipment. 
Win<r  A-  Srtn    (Est-)  W'"S  Bide..  9th  Ave.  &  13th  St. 

vv  ing  ce  oon,  \  is^sj  Dent-  403§^  New  York  cityt  Nj  v. 


FREE! 


Bring  Our  Stove 
Exhibit  to  Your  Door 

Mall  a  postal  for  our  new  booh 

showing  full  line  of  Kalamazoo 
products.  Get  wholesale  prices 
— learn  how  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  saved  money  getting  "A 
Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You." 

Write  Today 

Kalamazoo  savings  bigger  than 
ever  this  year.  Get  your  new  stove 
now  and  save  more  in  fuel  bills. 
Quick  shipment— bis  stocks- 
no  waiting.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Cash  or  easy  payments— SO  days' 
trial.  Ask  for  catalog  No*  183< 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Mffrs.   Kalamazoo*  Mich. 
We  manu f actu re  Stoves, Ranges, 
Gas  Ranges.  Furnaces»Kitcheo 
Kabinets,  Tables, 


a  Kalamazoo 

r:   \  Direct  to  You 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Children's  Corner 


An  Autumn  Landscape 

By  Grace  Noll  Crowell 

BRILLIANT  scarlet  and  crimson 
stain, 

And  splashes  of  yellow  gold ; 
Warm  brown  stubble  and  ripened  grain; 

The  waysides  seared  and  old; 
A  dazzle  of  greeii  where  the  aftermath 

Breathes  a  tale  long  told. 

Gray  where  the  haze  hangs  over  the 
west, 

Blue  where  the  asters  grow; 
Purple  the  lights  on  a  hill's  far  crest, 

The  shadows  mauve  below; 
Blackbirds  wheeling  above  the  corn, 

Silent,  serenely,  slow. 

Lights  and  shadows  and  sparkle  of 
wine — 

Somber  color  and  gay; 
Rich  and  warm  in  the  late  sunshine, 

Chill  where  the  shadows  play; 
Thus  God  hangs  His  masterpiece 

Over  the  world  to-day. 


Timid-Heart  Posed  Alone 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 

""DRISKY  BEAVER,"  called  out  Tim- 
-D  id-heart,  "why  don't  you  come  with 
me  and  have  your  picture  taken?" 

"My  picture  taken!"  grunted  Brisky 
Beaver,  as  he  patted  here  and  plastered 
mud  there  upon  the  dam  he  was  build- 
ing. "Huh !  Can't  you  see  I  am  as  busy 
as  can  be  getting  this  dam  ready  for 
winter?" 

"Winter!"  whistled  Timid-heart. 
"Why,  you  make  me  more  tired  than  the 
day  Old  Mike's  dog  chased  me  for  more 
than  fifty  miles  and  I  only  saved  my- 
self from  the  ugly  brute  by  swimming 
across  Big  Moose  Lake.  Winter,  in- 
deed! Here  it  is  only  September  and 
you  are  building  your  old  dam  for  win- 
ter." 

"But,"  protested  Brisky  Beaver,  while 
he  pushed  the  last  lump  of  mud  off  his 
trowel  of  a  tail  and  plastered  over  a 
tiny  crack  in  the  wall  of  logs-  and  brush, 
"I  have  to  make  the  water  deep  very 
early  because  I  must  cut  hundreds  of 
small  birch  trees  and  stick  them  in  the 
mud  under  the  deep  pool  where  they  will 
be  ready  for  my  winter  dinners." 

"Ba-a-ah!"  bleated  Timid-heart. 
"That  isn't  the  reason  at  all  why  you 


Timid-Heart  posed  nicely 


don't  want  your  picture  taken.  You  are 
ashamed  of  that  ugly  tail!" 

For  a  second  Brisky  Beaver  looked 
straight  at  Timid-heart,  his  little  black 
eyes  like  two  balls  of  fire  in  the  moon- 
light, then,  suddenly  slapping  his  tail 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  such  a 
startling  crack  that  Timid-heart  leaped 
three  feet  straight  into  the  air,  he  dived 
to  the  depths  of  his  pool. 

So  frightened  was  Timid-heart  by  the 
crack  of  Brisky  Beaver's  flat  tail  when 
it  struck  the  water  that  she  bounded 
skip!  skip!  skip!  away  through  the 
moonbeams  that  sifted  through  the 
leaves,  flying  over  logs,  dodging  moss- 
covered  rocks,  and  dashing  through  the 
thick  alder  bushes.  She  could  not  for- 
get the  terrible  time  when  a  loud  crack 
had  left  her  mate  a  bleeding  victim  to  a 
hunter's  bullet. 

Timid-heart  forgot  her  fear  when 
she  saw  Silly  Porcupine  frantically 
gnawing  upon  a  log.  "'Evening,  Silly 
Porcupine,"  greeted  Timid-heart.  "Come 


with  me  and  we  will  have  our  pictures 
taken." 

"My  picture  taken!"  squalled  Silly 
Porcupine.  "Oh,  dear,  don't  bother  me! 
Can't  you  see  I  am  busy?" 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Timid- 
heart,  coming  closer  to  smell  of  the  log 
upon  which  Silly  Porcupine  was  at 
work. 

"Can't  you  see  there's  been  salt 
spilled  upon  this  nice  log?"  retorted 
Silly  Porcupine.  "I  won't  budge  an 
inch  with  you  to  have  a  dozen  pictures 
taken  when  I  can  find  a  log  that  has  a 
speck  of  salt  to  eat  out  of  it." 

"I  smell  man-scent  on  the  log!"  blus- 
tered Timid-heart,  springing  backward 
in  horror.  "A  wicked  hunter  ate  his 
lunch  on  that  dirty  log  last  fall.  But 
I  know  the  true  reason  why  you  don't 
want  your  picture  taken:  you  are 
ashamed  because  your  fur  is  just  a  lot 
of  ugly  spikes." 

Silly  Porcupine  drew  up  his  body 
rigidly  and  suddenly  shook  his  quills  to- 
gether with  a  rattling  clank!  clank! 
clank!  Away  Timid-heart  raced  in 
hurried  fright.  That  clanking  noise 
sounded  just  like  the  chains  which  she 
had  heard  the  hunters  fasten  about  the 
neck  of  her  noble  mate  to  drag  his  dead 
body  away. 

When  she  reached  the  head  of  Big 
Moose  Lake,  Timid-heart  stopped  to 
rest  and  get  her  breath.  Near-by  she 
spied  the  glistening  black  coat  of  Frisky 
Otter  as  he  clambered  up  the  steep 
bank  out  of  the  water.  Before  she 
could  speak  to  Frisky  Otter  he  took  a 
quick,  short  run  and  slid  down  the 
steep  clay  bank  just  as  a  boy  slides 
down-hill  on  his  sled.  When  Frisky 
Otter  again  climbed  up  for  another 
slide,  Timid-heart  said: 

"Stop  your  frolic  and  come  with  me 
to  have  your  picture  taken,  Frisky 
Otter." 

"Where  do  you  expect  to  have  your 
picture  taken?"  inquired  Frisky  Otter, 
winking  at  the  jolly  moon. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  asked  Timid- 
heart.  "There's  a  camp  of  the  nicest 
man-folks  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
There's  a  sweet-smelling  man  and  his 
mate  and  a  man-child.  They  don't  smell 
of  blood  and  guns  a  bit.  They  have  a 
camera  and  are  glad  to  photograph 
every  one  of  us  wood's-folk.  Come 
along  with  me!" 

Frisky  Otter  made  up  a  funny  face  at 
Timid-heart  and  quickly  slid  ker-slap! 
down  his  slide  in  the  slippery  bank — 
ker-slush!  into  the  black  water. 

So  Timid-heart  had  to  have  her  pic- 
ture taken  all  alone.  She  posed  ever  so 
nicely,  but  when  the  flashlight  powder 
exploded,  raced  away,  blinded  a  little 
by  the  bright  lights — and  never  even 
came  back  to  ask  the  photographer  how 
her  picture  turned  out. 


Cultivating  Faith 

By  Elizabeth  W.  F.  Jackson 

YOU  will  not  be  transformed  into  a 
perfect  being  all  at  once,  because 
sudden  changes  are  contrary  to  Na- 
ture's law.  With  most  of  us  faults  are 
so  imbedded  into  our  characters  that  it 
will  take  a  long,  hard  pull  to  get  them 
out. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reform  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime,  but  have  you  ever  found  any 
worth-while  thing  that  is  easy?  I  have 
not.  T 

Try  taking  five  minutes  a  day  for 
character-building.  Take  it  at  the  same 
time  each  day,  if  possible,  and  be  sure 
to  go  where  you  can  be  alone.  Where 
does  not  matter  at  all — up  in  the  attic 
or  down  behind  the  woodpile — any- 
where, if  you  can  only  be  quiet. 

Try  to  leave  behind,  for  this  little 
time,  all  your  cares  and  anxieties.  Try 
to  take  with  you  your  faith  in  Almighty 
God,  and  faith  in  yourself,  the  child  of 
God.  That  means  you,  you  just  as  much 
as  the  greatest  man  in  the  land. 

This  is  your  first  lesson:  Faith — 
"the  substance  of  things  hoped  for." 
The  more  you  cultivate  faith,  the  more 
successful  you  will  be  in  getting  the 
thing  you  want,  whether  it  is  a  perfect- 
ly rounded  character  or  any  other  good 
thing.   

Friday  Afternoon  Essay 

The  Cow 
By  Earl  H.  Emmons 

THE  cow  is  a  sorrowful  animal,  with  a 
face  which  would  stop  an  eight-day 
clock,  a  shape  like  a  pile  of  kindling 
wood,  and  a  general  disposition  and  am- 
bition like  a  clam. 

The  cow  has  a  deep,  inherited  yearn- 
ing to  be  the  prize-winner  in  the  fancy 
stock  show  at  some  county  fair,  and 
parade  up  and  down  the  track  with  a 
blue  ribbon  tied  to  her  ear;  but  if  she 
cannot  do  this  she  compromises  by 
marching  back  and  forth  through  the 
garden,  doing  quadrilles  in  the  potato 
patch  and  cake-walking  in  the  cornfield; 
and  a  pleasant  feature  about  the  cow  is 
that  from  her  serene  facial  expression 
one  never  can  tell  whether  she  is  going 


to  fall  over  in  your  lap  and  go  to  sleep, 
or  rise  up  and  kick  you  into  the  distant 
horizon. 

The  principal  grief  of  the  cow  is  the 
pasture  fence,  and  all  her  life  she  has  an 
insane  desire  to  be  on  the  other  side. 
She  does  not  know  why  she  feels  this 
way;  but,  whether  inside  or  out,  the 
cow  has  that  wild  desire  to  climb  a  post 
and  see  what  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fence,  which  habit  fills  her  owner 
with  surprise  and  delight  and  terrible 
cuss  words  and  things. 

The  cow  has  a  delightful  habit  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  her  offspring  in  the  most 
unheard-of  and  astonishing  places  imag- 
inable, after  which  she  goes  away  to  see 
about  something  and  forgets  where  she 
left  the  child,  and  the  sweet,  mellow 
tone  of  voice  she  uses  in  telling  about  it 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  makes 
a  person  want  to  crawl  under  the  barn 
and  die. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cow,  raw  and 
cooked,  and  the  former  spends  most  of 


She  argues  with  a  freight  train 


her  time  standing  around  on.  one  leg, 
with  her  eyes  shut,  chewing  something 
with  a  free  and  easy  swinging  motion 
like  a  hotel  waitress  masticating  gum. 

By  nature  the  cow  is  sad  and  mourn- 
ful, and  appears  to  be  suffering  from 
some  great  wrong,  and  she  likes  to  drag 
her  tail  through  mud  and  things  and 
then  slap  the  milkmaid  in  the  face  with 
it,  and  this  is  about  all  the  pleasure  the 
cow  gets  out  of  life. 

When  the  cow  has  outlived  her  gen- 
eral usefulness  and  reaches  that  stage 
where  she  is  worth  a  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  she  usually  climbs  a  fence,  gets  on 
a  railroad  track,  and  has  an  argument 
with  a  freight  train,  after  which  it  is 
discovered  that  she  was  the  prize  heifer 
of  the  herd,  and  her  value  goes  to  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  some- 
times the  railroad  company  has  to  pay  it. 

Among  cows  there  are  common  cows, 
cow  lots,  cow  catchers,  cowards,  cow- 
bells, and  cowslips. 


New  Puzzles 


The  Puzzling  Household 

The  census  man  meets  many  knotty 
problems  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
travel.  This  puzzle  illustrates  one  of 
those  moments  when  he  must  work  his 
wits  as  well  as  his  lead  pencil: 

"How  many  people  live  in  this  house?" 
inquired  the  man.  "I  don't  live  here," 
replied  the  boy,  "but  I  know  that  there 
are  two  fathers  and  their  sons,  and  two 
mothers  and  their  daughters,  also  there 
are  three  married  couples  who  have  no 
children." 

Can  you  tell  the  census  man  what  is 
the  fewest  number  that  might  live  in 
that  house? 

The  Landlady's  Puzzle 

A  successful  landlady  explains  that 
were  she  not  able  to  solve  the  various 
little  practical  puzzles  that  arise  almost 
hourly  in  the  life  of  a  busy  boarding- 
house,  the  accumulative  profits  that  go 
to  establish  a  balance  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ledger  would  never  materialize. 

She  said  that  she  had  three  lodgers — 
Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones — and  by  keep- 
ing careful  tabs  she  learned  just  how 
much  her  methodical  lodgers  burned 
each  night. 

Brown  burned  two  inches,  Smith  three 
inches,  and  Jones  five  inches.  The  whole 
candles  were  twelve  inches  long,  and 
she  successfully  worked  out  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  whole  candles  that  she  could 
manipulate  so  as  to  serve  them  night 
after  night,  giving  each  lodger  a  candle 
for  his  requirements,  and  have  her  stock 
completely  burn  out  the  last  night  with- 
out waste. 

How  many  whole  candles  did  she  re- 
quire, and  how  did  she  serve  them  out 
each  night? 


Good-Health  Talks 

By  David  E.  Spahr 

IF  YOUR  .residence  is  heated  by  natu- 
ral or  artificial  gas  during  the  coming 
winter,  look  carefully  after  proper  ven- 
tilation, leaky  pipes,  or  faulty  rubber 
tubing  and  loose  connections,  or  you 
may  suffer  from  chronic  carbon-monox- 
ide poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
headaches,  pallor,  anaemia,  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  a  slow  pulse, 
mental  dullness,  fatigue  after  slight  ex- 
ertion, failing  memory,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  difficulty  in  breathing. 

This  means  that  you  must  look  after 
defective  pipes  or  tubing  and  all  con- 
nections, and  to  secure  proper  ventila- 
tion at  all  times  in  your  sleeping  apart- 
ments. A  marked  difference  will  be 
noted  in  the  symptoms  when  gas  is 
admitted  into  the  air  rapidly  or  slowly. 
In  the  first  condition,  the  patient  be- 
comes rapidly  unconscious  and  recovers 
rapidly  when  removed  to  fresh  air. 
When  admitted  slowly  the  symptoms  are 
much  worse,  consisting  of  headache  and 
weakness,  and  they  are  remarkably  per- 
sistent. Cases  of  poisoning  have  oc- 
curred where  the  leak  has  been  in 
an  adjoining  room  or  in  a  cellar  or  the 
room  beneath.  Persons  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  fumes  when  asleep  at 
night. 

It  should  be  known  that  poisonous 
gases  may  diffuse  themselves  through 
walls,  soil,  and  partitions.  Now,  as  win- 
ter is  approaching,  we  should  especially 
protect  our  sleeping  apartments  by  ex- 
cluding gas  fumes  and  admitting  pure 
air. 

Stammering 

How  can  I  break  myself  of  stammer- 
ing? I  am  a  mouth  breather,  and  think 
I  have  adenoids.  I  have  always  been 
very  bashful.  Words  beginning  with 
B  or  M  are  the  most  difficult  to  speak. 

J.  H.,  Kansas. 

WHEN  stammering  is  caused  by 
adenoid  growths,  irregular  teeth, 
cleft  palate,  or  tongue-tie,  it  is  easily 
remedied.  But  if  the  trouble  has  its 
origin  in  the  nerve  centers  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  cure.  Have  your  throat 
carefully  examined  and  treated,  and 
then  take  some  systematic  training  and 
you  will  overcome  it. 

If  Someone  Faints 

My  youngest  sister  occasionally  faints. 
Needless  to  say,  it  frightens  all  of  us, 
but  we  apply  cold  cloths  to  her  head,  and 
in  a  minute  she  has  regained  conscious- 
ness. We  have  consulted  our  family 
physician,  but  he  says  he  doesn't  know 
the  cause.  Does  fainting  indicate  heart 
trouble?  What  causes  a  person  to  faint? 
Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  in  case  someone  does  faint? 

H.  K.  D.,  Montana. 

SUDDEN  emotion,  fear,  or  shock  may 
cause  anaemia  of  the  brain  sufficient 
to  produce  fainting  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. A  severe  hemorrhage  or  obstruc- 
tion to  the  blood  vessels  would  do  the 
same.  Fainting  does  not  indicate  heart 
trouble. 

In  ordinary  syncope,  the  recumbent 
posture  may  alone  be  sufficient  to  restore 
the  patient.  Smelling  salts,  ammonia, 
or  sponging  of  the  face  with  cold  water 
will  be  proper  procedure. 

Milk  Sickness 

How  is  milk  sickness  contracted?  We 
are  milk  drinkers,  and  have  heard  of 
the  disease  only  recently. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  H.,  New  Mexico. 

MILK  sickness  is  a  disease  usually 
found  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  communicated  to  man  from 
milk,  butter,  and  the  meat  of  animals 
suffering  with  "trembles."  The  early 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  typhoid 
fever.  (Headache,  langour,  thirst,  and, 
after  a  few  days,  fever,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, gastraglia  with  constipation,  take 
place.  Then,  in  extreme  cases,  nervous- 
ness, convulsions,  and  death  intervene.) 

The  mortality  of  this  disease  was 
quite  large  when  the  country  was  new. 
Under  proper  treatment  cases  usually 
recover.  Cows  suffering  from  trembles 
should  be  rigidly  quarantined  at  once. 
This  disease  is  seldom  encountered  at 
this  date,  and  many  physicians  in  active 
practice  have  never  seen  a  case. 

For  a  Young  Baby 

My  baby,  four  months  old,  has  been 
constipated  all  her  life.  She  is  fat  and 
quite  healthy,  and  lives  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal.   What  can  I  do  for  her? 

Mrs.  G.  W.  F.,  Michigan. 

GIVE  the  baby  plenty  of  water  to 
drink  each  day,  also  some  orange 
juice.  Continue  to  massage  her  bowels. 
Also  give  her  a  teaspoonful  of  pure 
sweet  cream  daily,  and  note  the  results. 
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1  We  are 
\  at  Your 
I  Service 


Your  subscription  t  o 
Farm  and  Fireside  en- 
titles you  to  the  services 
of  the  Editorial  and 
Business  Departments 
of  the  paper  free.  We 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  the  things 
that  affect  you  and  your 
^business.  We  wish  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of 
this  information.  Feel 
free  to  write  to  us  if 
you  need  information  or 
desire  advice. 

Address  the  Editorial 
Department  for  any  infor- 
mation you  may  desire  on 
any  or  all  of  these  sub- 
jects: Live  Stock,  Dairy 
Methods,  Poultry-Rais- 
ing, Crops  and  Soils,  Seeds 
and  Nursery  Stock,  Mar- 
ket Packages,  Automo- 
biles, Garden  and  Or- 
chard, Farm  Machinery, 
Household  Equipment, 
Insect  Pests,  Handy  De- 
vices, Recipes,  Good 
Books,  and  Health. 

Address  the  Circula- 
tion Department  if  you 
wish  to  know  about  Pre- 
miums, Agencies,  Sub- 
scriptions, or  Clubbing 
Offers.  Address  the  Pat- 
tern Department  if  you 
have  questions  concern- 
ing Patterns  and  Fash- 
ions. Address  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  if  you  de- 
sire information  about 
Advertising  Rates,  or  Re- 
liability of  Business  Con- 
cerns. 

If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  which  department 
to  write,  address  the  Edi- 
torial Department  and 
your  inquiry  will  be  cared 
for  properly. 

If  there  is  something 
in  Farm  and  Fireside  you 
like  or  don't  like,  let  us 
hear  about  it.  "Don't 
wait  until  you  have  a 
question  to  ask. 
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Smart  Winter  Fashions 

A  "Three-in-One  Dress"  and  Other  Patterns  for 
Women  and  Two  Practical  Designs  for  the  Children 


No.  3245 — Boy's  Sailor  Suit. 
4  to  8  years.  Pattern,  four- 
teen cents.  No.  3250 — Middy 
Blouse  with  Plaited  Skirt. 
6  to  12  years.  Pattern,  four- 
teen cents. 


No.  3364 — Shirt  Waist  in 
Vestee  Style.  34  to  42  bust. 
Pattern,  fourteen  cents. 

Order  patterns  from  Pat- 
tern Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  real  pattern  bargain  and  a  practical  dress  consisting  of  one  skirt  attached  to  an 
underblouse  with  three  different  overblouses — cloth,  velvet,  and  silk.  No.  3344 
— Three-in-One  Adaptable  Dress  Pattern.  34  to  42  bust.  Pattern,  thirty  cents. 


No.  33  58— Coat  withLarge 
Adjustable  Collar  (with  or 
without  military  cape).  34 
to  42  bust.  Pattern,  20  cts. 


The  three  back  views  of  No.  3344 


No.  3336 — House  Dress 
with  Pockets  in  Curved 
Insets.  36  to  46  bust. 
Pattern,  twenty  cents. 


TTHE  f  ORIGINAL  /TJ  CHEMICAL1 

Indoor 

30,000  SOLO-FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable,, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  oat  -  house, 
open  vault  and  cess-pool, 
which  "are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
invalids.  Endorsed  by  State 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  the  cqntamer.  Empty  once  a  month. 
No  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
soluteJy  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
R0WE  SANITARY  MFQ.  CO.       4011  6th  ST.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Waahstand---Hot  and  Cold  MICH 
Running  Water  Without  Plumbing  


Stem  wind  and  set  watch,  guaranteed  S 
years,  for  Belling  25  art  and  relig- 
ious pictures  or  25  pkgs.  poet  cards 
at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.  Dept.  220  Chicago 
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Copyright,  1917,  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


New  Feather  Beds  Only  $8.40 

Full  weight  35  pounds,  6-pound  New  Feather  Pillows  S1.40 
per  pair.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  lor  tree  catalog. 

SCUTHERH  FEATHER  S  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  1?2  Greensboro.  H.  C. 

PREM0  CAMERA  GIVEN 

>V  j<L>  Film,  or  choice  of  Electric 
flashlight  or  Silverware,  or, 
j  ho  ice  from  our  large  li a  t  of  premi- 
"  urns  given  for  Belling  20  pkga.  Poat 
Cards  or  20  Religious  and  Art  Pictures  at  lOo  each,  yOur  choice.  Order  today. 
HERMAN    &    CO..    231Q  Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  220,  CHICAGO 

PHONOGRAPH  ( 

Wonderful,  Clear  Tone,  plays  all 
makes  disc  records.  Machine  and 
record  free  for  selling  25  art  and 
religious  pictures  or  25  pkgs.  post- 
cards at  10c  each .  Order  your  choice. 

GATES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  1220,  CHICAGO 

RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  ZV 

UGE  PROFITS  easily  and  pleasantly  made.  We 

furnish  stock  and  pay  you  $6.00  a  pair  and 
express  charges  for  all  you  raise.  Contract  and 
book  "Fortunes  in  Hares, "10c.  Nothing  free. 

NATIONAL  F00O  &  FUR  ASSOCIATION     '  J, 
Dept.  19        557  12IH  SI.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


IE  DACE'S 

L  I  glue 

MEND     IT    TODAY  IOC 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 

Odorless,  Sanitary,  Germ  •proof.  Can 
bo  placed  anywhere  in  homo.  A  guar- 
antee of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

ABOLISH  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

City  convenience.   Germ -life   killed  by 
chemical.   Empty  once  month.   No  other 
attention.   Boards  of  Health  endorse.  30 
days  Free  Trial.   Write  for  literature. 
AGENTS  WANTED  —  Exclusive  Territory 

COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 
891  Factories  Btdg.        TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Driver  Agents  Wa nted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush.  Car.  Pay  for  It  out  or 
your  commissions  on  sales.  My  agents  are  making  money.  Ship- 

Fh/e-Pas3.,34.7  H.  P.*  %  82x8%  tires 


_  l  s  *  in  Wheelbase 
Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg. 

BUSH  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Bush  Temple, 


mentsare  prompt. 
Bush  Cara  guar- 
anteed or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-page  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
H.  Bush,  Pres. 
Dept.  11-RZ. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  CDCC  DtlltU 
gain  list  and  free  book  IIICH  DUUIl 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  S35  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  217,  Galosburg,  Kansas. 


Malt 

Cereal 

The  Fir 

COFFEE  S 

iest,  Purest 

UBSTITUTE 

Contains  65  to  70%  Malt  Extract.  10c  per  lb., 
f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  in  20, 50  and  100  lb.  packages. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS 

Milwaukee  importing  Co.,  RittiJJ&i.'fiilZSMtii 

Health — Comfort — Convenience 

Don't  go  out  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
onsighLly,  t  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.   No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc, 

Woiverine  ChemScal  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials.  Odorless,  Sani-^ 
tary,  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sewer  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  install.  Upkeep  less 
than  centaday.  Pays  foritself  many  times 
in  a  pear.  Thousands  in  use.  Price  remark- 
ably ]  ow.  Write  for  free  book. 
Dail  Steel  Products  Co..  1711  Mara  SLjansing,  Mich. 


H  O  05IER  *T?I}f  F  R  E  E 


To  try  in  your  home  30  days  free  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  no  t 
want  to  keep  it.  Million  members  of  families  enjoying  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of 
"Hoosier"  Stoves  &  Ranges, 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau-, 
tifully  finished,  smooth  latest 
design,  guaranteed  for  years. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show- 
ing photographs,  describing  large 
assortment  of  sizes  and  desisrns 

of  Steel  and  Cast  Ranges,  Cooks.  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  Heaters,  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial.  Send  postal 
today. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
126  State  St.,    Marion,  Ind, 


Free  Trial 


Hi 


Yes,  you  may  keep 

this  new  Edison—  A 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  "  K 
great  phonograph  with  the 
diamond  stylus— and  your  choice 
of  records,  too,  for  only  $1.  Pay  the 
balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Try  the  New  Edison 
in  your  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  roonev 
down.     Entertain  your  friends  with  your  _favorite_  record: 


Write  Today  L^e°a„rdNa<id«*s°"  o°°t. 


Send  yo 


pictures  of  the  Ne 

F.  K.  BABSON, 
4038  Edison  Block 


No 


i  Dist  . . 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Getting  to  Town 


T 


HE  really  comfortable  automo- 
bile — one  that  has  big,  roomy 
seats,  plenty  of  leg  room  and 
rides  rough  roads  easily  and 
smoothly — 


That's  the  car  for  country  riding — 
that's  the  car  that  really  brings  the 
towns  and  cities  close  to  the  farm. 

That  new  car  you  need  for  the  winter 
driving  should  be  big  enough  for 
comfort  but  not  too  big  to  be  low 
priced  without  sacrifice  of  quality — 
and  not  too  big  to  be  easy  on  tires 
and  sparing  of  fuel. 


You'll  find  the  Overland  Fours  really 
comfortable  cars. 

The  Light  Four  with  a  wheelbase  of 
106  inches,  is  genuinely  comfortable 
though  some  people,  of  course,  pre- 
fer the  extra  roominess  of  Model 
Eighty-Five  Four,  wheelbase  112 
inches. 

Both  cars  are  generously  powered  in 
proportion  to  their  size — both  have 
long  cantilever  springs  to  make 
them  easy  riding. 

When  you've  canvassed  the  whole 

Catalog  on  request.    Address  Dept.  1095 


situation,  you'll  find  the  Overland 
Fours  set  the  pace  this  year  as 
usual,  for  value — money's  worth. 

Their  real  comfort  will  bring  the 
towns  and  cities  closer  to  your  home 
than  any  like  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  any  other  car. 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Honesty  of  Purpose 
Brings  Success 


Farm  and  Fireside 
Has  Prospered 


ntroducin 
The  New  Farm  and  Fireside 


TIMES  are  changing.  The  world  progresses.  The  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Fireside  realize  their  responsi- 
bility to  its  readers.  The  obligation  that  attaches  to 
the  publisher  of  any  magazine  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times 
— and  so,  with  the  issue  for  January,  1918,  Farm  AND  Fire- 
side will  appear  in  the  homes  of  its  many  thousands  of 
friends  in  an  entirely  new  dress ;  a  new  size ;  handsome  cov- 
ers in  color;  and  a  brighter,  fresher  general  make-up.  It 
will  be  issued  monthly  instead  of  semi-monthly  as  heretofore. 

In  this  age  of  progress,  old  ways  of  doing  things  must 
give  place  to  the  new.  The  old  ways  were  good  in  their  day 
and  served  their  purpose  admirably.  Many  of  us  perhaps  see 
them  go  into  the  discard  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  but  we  who 
have  striven  hard  to  make  the  old  Farm  and  Fireside  a  pa- 
per which  rendered  a  real  service  to  its  legions  of  friends,  are 
amply  repaid  in  knowing  that  we  succeeded  in  our  purpose. 
This  is  abundantly  testified  to  by  the  thousands  of  commenda- 
tory letters  in  our  files,  and  in  the  more  than  600,000  readers 
who  have  consistently  renewed  their  subscriptions  from  year 
to  year. 

And  with  the  birth  of  the  new  Farm  and  Fireside  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  a  new 
era  in  agricultural  journalism.  Anchored  firmly  upon  the  rip- 
ened experience  of  over  forty  years  the  new  Farm  and  Fire- 
side will  come  to  you  not  only  as  a  magazine  of  wonderfully 
handsome  appearance,  but  with  a  surer,  more  purposeful 
editorial  content.   The  paper  will  be  stronger  and  more  in- 
teresting in  every  way.  It  will  get  closer  to  the  people  it  is  de- 
signed to  serve  than  ever  before.  It  will  be  the  province  of 
the  new  Farm  and  Fireside  to  stand  for  those  things 
Clip  which  are  for  the  best  interests  of  country  people  as  a 

Along  the  whole.     We  purpose  to  steer  an  independent 

Dotted  Line 


course.  To  be  just  and  honest  to  all,  yet  not  afraid  to  fight 
for  things  which  seem  to  us  to  make  for  better  living  condi- 
tions, better  education,  better  homes,  better  boys  and  girls, 
and,  consequently,  better  men  and  women. 

That  is  the  platform  of  the  new  Farm  and  Fireside, 
folks.  We  hope  it  rings  true.  We  ask  you  to  accept  it  with 
the  same  sincerity  with  which  it  is  written.  We  ask  for  the 
new  paper  your  continued  confidence  and  support  in  the  am- 
bitious program  we  have  laid  out  for  ourselves  and  our 
friends.  Don't  miss  the  first  issue  of  the  new  Farm  and 
Fhieside  (the  January  number) .  It  is  going  to  be  the  best 
we  ever  sent  out.  If  your  subscription  expires  before  the 
first  of  the  year,  send  us  your  renewal  now. 


A  Vote  of  Confidence 


FF— 121 


The  Editor, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

Herewith  find  $   to  pay  for  a  subscription  to  Farm  and 

Fireside  for  years.  This  is  my  manner  of  expressing  confidence 

in  you,  and  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Name 


Post  Office 


St.  or  R.  F.  D.  No  State. 


Can  We  Count  On  You? 

More  than  anything  else  just  now  we  want  your  support.  Has 
Farm  and  Fireside  pleased  you  during  the  time  it  has  been  coming  to 
your  home?  Has  it  been  worth  its  subscription  price?  Has  it  enter- 
tained you?  Has  it  given  you  new  ideas?  If  so  we  ask  you  to  let  us 
send  you  the  new  Farm  and  Fireside  for  the  coming  year.  If  your 
subscription  expires  before  January,  or  during  the  early  part  of  1918, 
use  the  coupon  to  the  left  to  send  your  renewal  now.  If  your  own  sub- 
scription is  paid  in  advance  for  some  time,  get  one  of  your  neighbors  to 
subscribe. 

We  Need  Your  Support 

If  each  reader  who  believes  in  the  things  Farm  and  Fireside 
stands  for  will  send  us  just  one  subscription,  their  own,  or  a  neigh- 
bor's, think  what  it  will  mean  in  the  aggregate.  Will  you  do  your  part 
to  help  us  make  Farm  and  Fireside  bigger,  better,  and  more  helpful 
than  ever? 


The  New  Subscription  Rates 

Five  Years,  $1.00     Three  Years,  60  cents 
One  Year,  25  cents 


Farm  and  Fireside 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Clip 
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Spreading  Smokehouse  Wisdom 

Missouri  Meat  Shows  Teach  Farmers  Meat-Curing  Secrets 

By  W.  L.  NELSON 


A  FEW  years  ago  an  inquiry  devel- 
/m^     oped  the  fact  that  while  the 
average  Missouri  farm  family 

/  %  of  five  and  six-tenths  persons 
consumed  annually  884  pounds 
of  pork,  the  average  number  of  hogs 
butchered  was  but  slightly  more  than 
four  per  family,  and  the  average  dressed 
weight  of  the  hogs  162  pounds.  The  next 
year  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Ham  and 
Bacon  Show,  since  held  annually  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  was  established. 

As  might  naturally  be  inferred  from 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  object  of 
the  show  is  to  interest  a  large  number  of 
farmers  in  the  making  of  more  and  better 
meat,  at  least  a  sufficient  supply  for  home 
consumption.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  in  every  country  community  there 
are  a  few  men  whose  tables  have  become 
famous  for  the  fine  flavor  of  the  meat 
served  the  guests  whose  good  fortune  it 
is  to  sit  about  the  family  board.  This 
fact  is  one  that  is  familiar  to  every  coun- 
try-reared man  or  woman.  Generally 
speaking,  though,  these  makers  of  good 
meat  have  not  been  missionaries,  eager  to 
instruct  their  neighbors  in  the  mysteries 
of  meat-making. 

How  to  secure  a  wider  dissemination  of 
the  homely  truths  that  have  to  do  with  the 
proper  curing  of  meat  on  the  farm,  how  to  scatter  the 
smokehouse  secrets,  and  how  to  create  a  real  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  himself  were  the  problems 
\to  be  solved.  The  answer,  we  believed,  was  to  be  found 
in  a  state-conducted  ham  and  bacon  show.  So  five 
years  ago,  without  rule  of  example  to  go  by,  Missouri 
made  the  start  in  a  most  meager  manner. 

The  first  show  resulted  in  a  somewhat  motley  col- 
lection of  meat.  There  were  hams  of  the  proverbial 
'57  varieties  of  trim.  While  much  of  the  meat  was  of 
^excellent  flavor,  the  appearance  was  such  as  to  de- 
tract from  it.  Much  of  the  bacon  was  positively  bad; 
in  fact,  it  was  not  bacon  at  all,  but  salt  pork,  some- 
what thick,  yellow,  and  rancid.  The  pleasing  feature, 
however,  and  one  that  bespoke  progress,  was  that 
despite  the  many  poor  entries  there  were  a  few  of 
outstanding  and  very  excellent  quality.  Fortunately, 
too,  the  farmers  who  had  entered  this  meat  were  on 
hand,  ready  and  even  eager  to  tell  others  just  how 
the  work  had  been  done.  No  recipes  were  regarded 
as  secret. 

The  second  show  marked  a  long  step  forward.  The 
entries  had  not  only  great- 
ly increased  in  numbers, 
but  there  was  also  a  de- 
cided gain  in  quality. 
Plainly,  the  showroom 
would  in  time  fix  a  stand- 
ard and  in  a  way  estab- 
lish an  approved  trim  for 
hams.  By  the  third  year 
interest  had  increased  suf- 
ficiently to  justify  classi- 
fications for«shoulders  and 
sausage.  Since  then  the 
show  has  grown,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and 
the  meat  entries  in  the 
various  classes  are  almost 
as  uniform  as  are  the  en- 
tries in  long-established 
corn  shows  or  apple  ex- 
hibits. 

The  fifth  annual  Mis- 
souri Farmers'  Ham  and 
Bacon  Show  was  held  in 
connection  with  Farmers' 
Week,  January  1st  to  5th, 
and  was  decidedly  the  best 
that  has  yet  taken  place. 
Among  the  entries  there- 
were  only  two  pieces  of 
meat  that  were  not  up  to  a 
high  standard,  and  even 
these  would  have  been  on 
the  approved  list  in  the 
first  show. 

The  judges  of  the  show 
were:  President  H.  J. 
Waters,  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural College;  Mrs. 
Fannie  M.  Klinck,  Iowa; 
and  W.  C.  Hutchison,  Mis- 
souri. All  of  these  had 
served  in  former  shows, 


The  first-prize  ham,  showing  the  right  proportions  of  fat  and  lean,  which 
is  considered  second  in  importance  to  flavor  only 


and  all  have  given  much  study  and  thought  to  the 
making  of  a  palatable  meat  product  on  the  farm. 
The  committee  not  only  approved  the  work  of  the 
show,  but  also  made  certain  recommendations  as  to 
future  exhibitions.  The  exhibitors  were  congratu- 
lated on  the  high  quality  of  hams,  bacon,  and  sausage 
entered  for  competition,  and  the  hams  were  especially 
commended  for  their  ripeness  and  superior  flavor. 
"The  sausage,"  says  the  report  of  the  judges,  "was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  dis- 
played in  packages  which  would  be  very  attractive 
in  the  best  city  markets. 

Many  Prefer  Hams  Dry-Cured 

AS  a  means  of  increasing  the  educational  value  of 
the  show  and  of  attracting  more  attention  to  the 
economic  importance  of  curing  meats  on  the  farm, 
the  committee  suggested  the  advisability  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  prizes  offered  on  hams  from  three 
to  ten,  and  that  the  lowest  prize  be  not  less  than  the 
approximate  market  value  of  a  good  ham.    It  was 


The  judges  commended  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits,  particularly  praising  the  flavor  of  the  hams. 
The  standard  of  home-cured  meats  exhibited  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past  five  years 


further  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Ag-'; 
riculture,  in  charge  of  the  show,  have  the  | 
right  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tional demonstration  any  ham  entered  for 
a  premium.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
following  the  award  of  prizes  a  daily  dem- 
onstration be  given,  when  parts  of  se- 
lected hams  could  be  cooked  and  small 
portions  served  to  such  persons  as  might 
manifest  sufficient  interest  in  the  farm- 
curing  of  meats  to  enroll  in  a  special 
course  in  this  subject.  In  this  way  the 
committee  believes  the  quality  of  the  meat 
produced  by  the  different  methods  of  cur- 
ing could  be  brought  clearly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  subject. 
Furthermore,  it  could  not  fail  greatly  to 
improve  the  quality  of  home-cured  meats. 

To  further  add  to  the  educational  value 
of  the  Missouri  meat  show,  it  is  proposed 
next  year  to  have  each  entry  scored  and 
the  results  of  the  score  attached  to  each 
specimen,  so  that  the  exhibitor  and  the 
public  may  know  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  and  thus  be  able  to  view  more  in- 
telligently the  products  on  display. 

The  proposed  score  card  for  country- 
cured  hams  is  as  follows : 

Size  and  form:     Weight   (12  to  18 
pounds),  5;  trim,  10;  symmetry,  5.  Total, 
20.    Cure  and  quality:    Flavor,  50;  color 
and  texture,  5;  proportion  of  fat  to  lean, 
20 ;  marbling,  5.   Total,  80.   Grand  total,  100. 

The  rules  of  the  Missouri  meat  show  require  that 
hams  entered  must  be  not  less  than  ten  months  old; 
that  is,  they  must  be  thoroughly  cured  and  have  ac- 
quired that  much-to-be-desired  ripeness  and  flavor 
which  only  age  can  produce. 

It  has  been  found  that  practically  all  of  the  hams 
entered  in  this  farmers'  ham  and  bacon  show  have 
been  preserved  by  the  dry-cure  rather  than  the  brine 
method.  This  dry  cure  is  usually  made  after  the  fol- 
lowing receipt:  For  each  1,000  pounds  of  meat  use 
40  pounds  of  high-grade  salt,  10  pounds  of  New 
Orleans  sugar,  4  pounds  of  black  pepper,  %  pound 
of  cayenne  pepper,  pounds  of  saltpeter.  At  the 
present  high  price  of  saltpeter  many  are  omitting 
this  entirely.  In  most  cases  the  meat  suffers  no  loss 
from  the  omission,  except  that  the  color  may  not  be 
quite  so  bright.  A  rule  in  general  use  is  to  allow  the 
hams  to  remain  in  salt  one  and  one-half  days  for  each 
pound  weight.  This  would  be  twenty-one  days  for  a 
14-pound  ham.  This  rule,  however,  like  all  others, 
must  be  interpreted  with  reason. 

The  most  common  mis- 
take made  in  the  curing  of 
bacon  is  that  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  salt  too  long. 
A  farmer  who  has  sev- 
eral years  taken  the  first 
prize  on  his  bacon  in  this 
show,  and  who  has  built 
up  a  profitable  business, 
killing  an  average  of  200 
hogs  each  season,  recom- 
mends that  bacon  be  left 
in  salt  from  four  to  eight 
days.  Many  farmers  make 
the  mistake  of  leaving  it 
in  almost  as  many  weeks. 
The  result  is  a  piece  of 
meat  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  salt  that  it  is 
scarcely  fit  to  eat. 

Plainly,  the  Missouri 
meat  show,  as  a  show,  has 
been  a  success.  Not  only 
are  more  farmers  curing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  meat 
for  their  own  use,  but 
many  are  also  developing 
a  profitable  from-country- 
to-customer  trade.  With 
the  coming  of  the  parcel 
post,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  farmers  are 
building  up  a  satisfactory 
city  trade,  selling  their 
products  under  the  farm 
name.  Principal  among 
these  products  is  meat — 
fresh  meats  in  winter  and 
cured  meats  during  the 
summer  season.  The  farm- 
ers are  now  making  more 
than  enough  meat  for  their 
own  use. 

EW 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  Year  With  My  Turkeys 

How  I  Insure  Profit  by  Reducing  Losses  to  Minimum 


THERE  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  our 
special  holiday  crop  of  well-grown,  well- 
finished  turkeys.  Even  though  feed  prices 
now  seem  exorbitantly  high,  this  year  is  no 
exception,  for  roast  turkey  at  least  once  a 
year  is  an  American  institution  even  if  the  larder  has 
to  run  low  afterward  to  restore  the  exchequer. 

At  the  present  time  a  good  turkey  sells  for  as  much 
as  the  former  cost  of  100  pounds  of  beef  or  pork,  and 
many  a  speculative  thought  in  the  mind  of  those 
wanting  additional  side-line  income  is  considering  the 
turkey  as  a  prospect.  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  talk 
turkey  for  the  information  of  those  having  a  leaning 
turkeyward,  and  also  for  those  who  consider  turkey- 
raising  a  gamble  pure  and  simple. 

For  a  half  dozen  years  I  have  been  in  the  thick  of 
this  so-called  gamble,  and  find  it  more  of  a  "turkey 
trot"  than  a  gamble,  for  by  paying  the  price  of  intel- 
ligent selection  of  breeding  stock  and 
correct  handling  I  have  raised  a  nice  flock 
of  fancy  holiday  gobblers  and  hens  with 
enly  one  disastrous  failure. 

One  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  made 
by  the  average  turkey  raiser  is  delaying 
to  secure  his  breeding  stock  until  spring. 
Autumn  and,  better  yet,  early  in  the  fall 
is  none  too  soon.  It  is  then  possible  to 
select  breeding  turkey  stock  when  the 
birds  are  on  range  and  in  the  pink  of 
health.  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  half 
the  breeding  turkeys  kept  are  more  or 
less  out  of  condition  when  the  breeding 
season  arrives.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
turkeys — because  of  their  wild  ancestry — 
can  stand  all  sorts  of  weather  and  neglect 
and  come  through  it  vigorous  and  healthy. 
They  need  shelter,  proper  feeding,  clean 
surroundings,  and  comfort.  Baby  tur- 
keys are  tender  enough  at  best,  and  if  one 
wants  to  hatch  and  raise  a  good  per  cent 
from  the  eggs  set,  he  must  start  them 
right  by  having  vigorous,  healthy  parent 
birds. 

We  have  had  at  times  a  little  trouble 
with  both  cholera  and  roup  among  our 
breeding  turkeys,  but  were  able  to  check 
both  diseases  before  the  trouble  became 
serious.  For  cholera  we  soak  wheat  in  a 
rather  strong  infusion  of  pokeroot  in  wa- 
ter, and  feed  twice  a  day  until  the  turkeys 
are  well.  For  roup  we  use  pure  linseed 
oil,  bathing  the  head  and  eyes  with  it  and 
pouring  a  spoonful  of  it  down  the  throat  and  up  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  making  sure  that  every  spot 
affected  is  saturated  well  with  it.  Taken  in  time,  we 
have  found  this  an  almost  sure  cure  for  the  roup.  I 
have  found  a  good  preventive  remedy  for  many  poul- 
try diseases  to  be  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  for  each 
bird  every  week  fed  in  a  warm  mash. 

With  the  coming  of  cold  weather  we  always  trans- 
fer our  flock  from  the  outdoor  roost  to  an  open-front 
roosting  house.  Instead  of  getting  down  from  their 
perches  cold  and  miserable,  our  breeding  turkeys  are 
full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  eager  for  a  good  day's 
range  whenever  the  snow  is  not  too  deep.  Special 
attention  during  stormy  periods  keeps  them  from  be- 
coming too  restless  until  they  can  get  out  on  the 
range  again.  Here  in  Kentucky,  turkeys  can  gen- 
erally get  green  food  in  the  fields  except  during  bad 
istdrme.  _ 

There  is  another  important  factor  to  which  I  must 
give  full  credit— that  is,  to  the  hatching  hovels  and 
yards  we  use.   I  would  not  think  now  of  undertaking 
to  raise  turkeys  without 
them,     Oars    are  built 
mostly  of  inexpensive  left- 
over lumber,  so  the  cost 
was  hardly  to  be  consid- 
ered.    Certainly  the  ex- 
pense is  not  to  ,  be  com- 
pared  to   the   utility  of 
them,     The  hovels  were 
built   on   sunny,  well- 
drained  ground.  The  build- 
ing is  a  low  shed  32  feet 
long,  2y2  feet  wide,  3  feet 
high  in  front  and  2%  in 
the  back,  divided  by  parti- 
tions   into    six  compart- 
ments— one  for  each  tur- 
key hen.    The  walls  and 
partitions  are  boarded  up 
tight  and  roofed  to  shed 
rain.     In   front   of  each 
house   a   door   closes  an 
opening  28  inches  high  and 
15  inches  wide,  and  opens 
into  a  yard  8  feet  long,  5 
feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high. 
The  outside  fence  enclos- 
ing the  yards  is  tightly 
boarded  15  inches  from  the 
ground    and    above  that 
height  is  slatted  two  inches 
apart,   and   wire  netting 
covers  the  top.    I  like  the 
slats  better  than  the  net- 
ting for  fencing  the  yards, 
as  the  slats  protect  from 
the  sun  and  wind  when  too 
j  strong   and   still  furnish 
plenty  of  ventilation. 
Proper  care  of  the  eggs 


By  ANNETTE  ADAMS 

near  laying  time,  nests  are  built  in  the  hovels  to 
induce  the  hens  to  lay  in  them.  But  all  eggs  are 
gathered  daily,  wherever  laid,  to  prevent  their  being 
stolen,  broken,  or  spoiled  by  rain  or  sun.  The  date 
is  written  on  one  side  of  each  egg  in  pencil,  and  they 
are  kept  in  a  cool  closet  with  cotton  batting  between 
the  layers  of  eggs.  The  mark  on  one  side  is  a  con- 
venient cheek  to  make  sure  all  are  turned.  The  date 
also  enables  us  to  set  the  oldest  eggs  as  fast  as  the 
hens  are  ready  to  sit,  so  none  are  kept  too  long. 

Large,  rather  flat  nests  of  soft  hay  are  made  in  the 
hovels,  and  a  shallow  bottomless  box  is  placed  around 
each  nest  to  keep  the  eggs  in  place.  Even  the  hens 
which  steal  their  nests  outside  never  refuse  to  accept 
these  nests.  All  of  the  sitting  turkeys  are  shut  in 
every  night  to  safeguard  against  foxes  or  other 
enemies.  During  hatching  time  we  look  under  the 
hens  twiee  a  day  to  see  if  any  empty  shells  have 


Turkeys  fatten  rapidly  "following"  hogs  and  cattle,  but  such  high 
will  injure  birds  intended  for  breeding  purposes 


living 


capped  over  the  eggs,  which  would  prevent  the  poults 
breaking  through.  When  the  poults  are  hatched,  the 
nest-enclosing  box  is  removed,  and  no  disturbance  of 
the  hen  and  brood  is  necessary  until  the  poults  are 
stronger. 

What  to  Feed  the  Poults 

TO  AVOID  bowel  trouble,  we  find  the  poults  must  not 
be  fed  for  thirty-six  hours  after  hatching.  Either 
yeast  bread  or  corn  bread  baked  thoroughly,  made 
with  buttermilk,  soda,  an  egg  or  two,  and  a  little  salt, 
is  the  feed  given  the  poults.  This  bread  mash  is 
sprinkled  with  black  pepper  and  moistened  with  milk. 
Every  day  finely  minced  tender  tops  of  onions  are 
added  and  a  handful  of  lettuce  is  chopped  and  put  in 
each  yard.  We  bake  bread  for  them  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  eat  safely  wheat  and  cracked  corn. 
We  never  feed  dough  or  uncooked  feed  to  young  tur- 
keys, as  it  is  almost  sure  to  cause  digestive  troubles. 
A  dish  of  sand,  one  of  lime,  a  clean  crockery  dish 


we  consider  one  of  the  lit- 
tle things  that  are  very 
important.    In  the  spring, 


When  dressed  for  high-class  retail  trade,  there  are  generally  better  returns  from  dry-picked  birds  with 

flight  feathers  and  ruffs  at  neck  and  knees  unplucked 


of  water,  and  a  board  kept  clean  for  the  mash  are 
kept  in  each  yard.  The  dishes  are  cheap  and  easily 
cleaned,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  little  poults 
drowning  in  them.  Dishes  and  boards  are  washed 
each  morning,  the  earthen  floors  of  the  hovels  are 
cleaned,  and  fresh  soil  is  scattered  over  the  yards. 
A  turkey  cannot  be  healthy  unless  its  surroundings 
are  clean. 

We  do  not  turn  them  out  on  the  range  until  the 
poults  are  strong  enough  to  stand  traveling  through 
the  grass,  but  even  when  a  week  or  two  old  they 
should  have  a  chance  to  range  a  few  hours  during  the 
middle- of  every  fine  day.  But  during  rainy  weather, 
until  the  poults  are  feathered,  the  yards  are  such  a 
help.  Without  the  yards,  in  stormy  weather  it  is  con- 
stant running  and  worrying  to  keep  the  young  poults 
safe  from  getting  wet,  which  is  about  sure  death  un- 
til they  are  feathered. 

When  too  large  to  roost  in  the  hovels, 
we  provide  a  roofed  roost  enclosed  with 
poultry  netting,  where  the  entire  flock  is 
safe  from  storms,  dogs,  foxes,  and  the 
like. 

Someone  is  sure  to  remark  at  about 
this  stage  of  my  story,  "Your  plan  of 
hatching,  feeding,  and  rearing  may  be 
sensible  and  practicable,  but  what  about 
the  poor  hatches  and  later  losses  and  per 
cent  of  turkeys  raised  from  a  given  num- 
ber hatched,  cost  of  rearing  turkeys  and 
keeping  the  breeders  under  present  feed 
cost  conditions?"  These  are  the  questions 
the  turkey  raiser  is  apt  to  dodge  or  hedge 
about  with  "ifs." 

One  year  with  another,  we  are  not  able 
to  get  quite  as  good  hatches  as  from 
chickens,  but  our  average  is  not  far  from 
a  75  per  cent  hatch  from  all  eggs  set. 
But  by  our  method  as  described  the  losses 
by  accident  are  small,  and  during  the  half- 
dozen  years  of  our  turkey-raising  experi- 
ence the  losses  from  disease — with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year — have  been  hardly 
worth  considering.  That  one  unfortunate 
year  bowel  trouble,  liver  disease,  cholera 
or  black  head, — whichever  it  was, — or  a 
combination  of  diseases  cut  a  big  swath 
in  our  flock.  We  put  the  blame  on  new 
breeding  stock  introduced  in  the  spring, 
which  must  have  been  tainted  or  weak- 
ened with  previous  disease. 

As  to  feeding  cost:  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  range  in  orchards,  woodland,  pasture,  and 
stubble  fields,  the  expense  of  raising  young  turkeys 
to  marketable  age  is  less  than  for  raising  chickens  to 
laying  age.  Overfeeding  of  indigestible  feeds  for  the 
first  two  months  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other 
cause,  except  chilling,  accidents,  and  unsanitary  hous- 
ing. 

Under  conditions  as  described  a  flock  of  50  turkeys, 
ready  for  holiday  trade,  average  to  consume  not  far 
from  a  half-ton  of  grain  in  addition  to.  what  they 
glean  in  the  stubble  fields.  The  breeding  stock  re- 
quires generous  feeding  during  the  winter  when  feed 
on  the  range  is  scarce,  and  from  two  to  three  bushels 
of  mixed  grain  should  be  estimated  for  each  breeding 
turkey  kept  through  the  year. 

Before  concluding  this  turkey  talk  I  want  to  put 
one  question  to  every  woman  or  young  person  who 
contemplates  starting  into  the  turkey  business :  "Are 
you  going  to  raise  your  flock,  or  will  your  neighbors 
be  compelled  to  do  it?" 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  cannot  keep  them 

within  the  bounds  of  your 
own  place  and  are  not  will- 
ing to  keep  close  tab  on 
them  each  and  every  day, 
don't  tackle  the  turkey 
business  or  you  will  soon 
be  counted  a  common  nui- 
sance throughout  your 
neighborhood,  and  rightly 
so. 

To  sum  up,  the  turkey 
is  the  very  best  gleaner  of 
stubble  fields  and  the  most 
persistent  and  expert  hunt- 
er of  grasshoppers  and  all 
active  field  insects  of  any 
of  our  domestic  fowls,  the 
guinea  excepted,  and  many 
pounds  of  the  highest 
priced  meat  can  be  pro- 
duced from  these  waste 
feeds  on  every  good-sized 
farm.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  seems  practic- 
able for  owners  of  adjoin- 
ing farms  to  co-operate  in 
raising  turkeys  by  mark- 
ing their  poults  and  com- 
bining their  flocks  and 
then  make  use  of  some 
method  of  turkey-herding 
by  the  children  of  the  dif- 
ferent families  "  thus  co- 
operating. 

By  following  out  some 
plan  of  turkey-herding, 
there  could  be  added  to  our 
food  supply,  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  finest  of  all 
poultry  meat,  which  would 
be  largely  clear  gain  ami 
would  thus  help  to  spoil 

the  Kaiser's  smile. 
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Silage  for  Beef  Cattle 

Increased  Profit  and  Less  Expense  for  Feed  by  Using  Silo 


By  HARRY  G.  BEALE 


IN  THESE  days  of  high-priced  land,  feeds,  and 
stock  cattle,  the  question  arises  in  the  minds  of 
many  cattle  feeders  as  to  whether  we  can  afford 
to  continue  feeding  cattle  or  change  our  system 
of  farming  so  that  the  profits  are  more  certain 
and  the  risk  less. 

For  two  generations  on  our  farms,  consisting  of 
1,085  acres,  the  production  of  beef  and  pork  has  been 
the  main  source  of  revenue,  with  the  results  of  each 
year's  feeding  usually  showing  a  profit,  while  at 
times  the  grain  could  have  been  hauled  to  market, 
netting  larger  returns.  However,  to  be  a  successful 
cattle  feeder  one  must  follow  it  year  after  year,  he 
must  like  the  business  and  have  his  plant  properly 
equipped. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  our  plan  has  been 
to  go  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago  in  August 
or  September,  and  sometimes  later,  and  buy  cattle 
weighing  900  or  1,000  pounds,  grazing  them  that  fall 
or  as  long  as  the  grass  is  good  and  the  weather  per- 
mits, usually  putting  them  in  the  feed  lot  from  De- 
cember 1st  to  15th.  Here  they  were  carried  on  a 
light  feed  of  shock  corn  and  plenty  of  roughage,  such 
as  fodder  or  straw,  until  about  March  1st,  when  the 
shock  corn  was  increased  until  they  were  on  full 
feed,  or  nearly  so.  Hay  also  was  usually  fed  in  the 
spring.  About  May  1st  these  cattle  were  turned  on 
grass,  being  fed  corn  a  few  days  so  they  would  make 
the  change  in  good  shape,  then  no  corn  was  fed  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  About  June  10th  we  would 
begin  feeding  husked  corn  to  them  while  on  pasture, 
and  feed  them  this  way  until  they  were  sold  the  mid- 
dle of  July  or  the  first  of  August.  Some  feeders 
never  stop  feeding  corn  when  they  turn  their  cattle 
on  grass,  but  we  have  tried  both  ways  and  believe 
they  will  do  just  as  well  for  the  month  or  six  weeks 
when  first  turned  out.  While  in  the  feed  lot,  hogs  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  one  and  one  half  to  each  steer 
follow  the  cattle. 

This  in  a  brief  way  is  the  plan  followed  by  many 
feeders  in  this  community  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
a  year  such  as  the  present,  when  cattle  that  cost  $7 
to  $7.50  at  home  last  fall  are  selling  at  $12.25  to 
$12.50  now,  with  hogs  worth  $15  to  $16  per  hundred- 
weight, there  is  a  profit  in  feeding  cattle  by  this 
method.  However,  the  large  profit  is  made  in  the 
advance  in  the  selling  price  over  the  cost  price  of  the 
cattle. 

A  few  years  ago  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
stock  cattle  and  the  selling  price  of  fat  cattle  was  so 
small  that  we  decided  we  would  either  be  obliged  to 
find  some  way  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production  or 
go  out  of  the  cattle  business.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  a  few  silos  in  this  section,  and  we  found 
upon  investigation  that  the  farmers  were  well  pleased 
with  the  results  they  were  getting,  and  were  feeding 
many  more  cattle  per  acre  farmed  than  we  were.  We 
further  investigated  by  writing  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  our  corn-belt  States,  asking  for  bulletins  on 
the  use  of  silage.  We  received  bulletins  and  personal 
letters  explaining  the  different  methods  and  best  re- 
sults obtained  from  feeding  silage.  We  now  have 
three  vitrified  tile  silos,  giving  us  a  capacity  of  550 
tons  of  silage. 

In  order  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfaction  and 
duplicate  the  results  of  some  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tions, that  a  combination  of  silage  and  cottonseed 
meal  together  with  a  more  concentrated  feed  toward 
the  end  of  the  feeding  period  would  make  a  cheaper 
gain  than  to  feed 
shock  corn  and  dry 
feeds,  we  used  forty 
of  our  feeding  cat- 
tle— the  number  we 
had  in  one  feed 
lot — weighing  the 
cattle  each  month 
and  weighing  the 
feed  for  the  entire 
feeding  period  of 
180  days.  In  this 
way  we  were  able 
to  get  at  the  exact 
cost  of  producing 
a  pound  of  beef  for 
market. 

For  comparison 
we  put  15  cattle  in 
an  adjoining  feed 
lot  together  with 
24  hogs,  feeding  the 
cattle  all  the  shock 
corn  they  would  eat 
in  the  morning  and 
giving  them  husked 
corn  in  the  evening, 
weighing  the  cattle, 
and  keeping  ac- 
count of  all  of  the 
feed  consumed  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Experience  has 
taught  us  that  the 
most  economical 
gains  are  made  by 
feeding  cattle  all 
of  the  silage  they 
will  eat  twice  daily, 
and  cottonseed  meal 
at  the  rate  of  2V2 
pounds  per  1,000 
pounds  live  weight. 
We  fed  no  shock 
corn  or  grain  of 
any  kind,  nor  any 
roughage.  On 
E-W 


March  15th  we  be- 
gan feeding  some 
molasses  feed,  which 
we  believe  puts  a 
little  higher  finish 
on  the  cattle,  but  we 
are  going  to  try  to 
finish  our  cattle  next 
year  on  silage  and 
cottonseed  meal 
alone.  These  caltle 
were  never  turned 
out  of  the  feed  lot 
after  they  were 
started. 

The  result  of  the* 
feed  consumed  and 
the  gains  made  by 
months  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Feeding  Period 
December  15,  1916,  to 
June  15,  1917, 
180  Days 
40  Cattle 

Dee.  15,  40  steers 

weighed  36,620  lb ; 
average  915.5  lb  per 

June  15,  1917 — 39 
steers  weighed  52,- 
340  lb  ;  averaged  1,- 
342.05  lb  per  steer. 

January  16,  1917  —  1 
steer  got  his  leg 
broken  and  was  sold. 

Total  gain  of  39  steers' 
in  1&0  days,  16,780 
lb ;  averaged426.551b. 

Average  daily  gain  per 
steer  for  180  days, 
2.38  lb. 


The  silo  is  as  useful  to  the  feeder  as  it  is  to  the  dairyman 
and  both  are  finding  it  indispensable 


Average  Daily  Gain  per  Steer  by  Months 


Date 

Daily  Gain 

Total  Gain  per  Steer 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  15 

3.2  lb 

96  lb 

Jan.  15  to  Feb.  14 

.  .  2.78 

83.58 

Feb.  14  to  Mar.  15 

1.95 

56.66 

Mar.  15  to  Apr.  14 

  1.74 

52.31 

Apr.  14  to  May  15 

....  2.63 

80.31 

May  15  to  June  15 

,  .  ■".  1.92 

57.69 

Feed  Consumed  per  Steer  per  Day  by  Months 


Date 

Corn 

Cottonseed 

Molasses 

Silage 

Meal 

Feed. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  15  

73.7  lb 

£5  lb 

Jan.  15  to  Feb.  14 

65.76 

2.56 

Feb.  14  to  Mar.  15 

67.69 

2.87 

Mar.  15  to  Apr.  14  

.  58.46 

3.20 

2.30  lb 

Apr.  14  to  May  15.  . .  . 

56.41 

3.20 

7.66 

May  15  to  June  15 

.  54.87 

3.58 

6.66 

Average  for  180  days . 

.  62.81 

2.98 

554 

Average  daily  gain  per 

hog,  1.34  lb. 
Shock  and  husked  corn 

consumed    per  day 

per  steer  and  hog, 

2.24  pecks. 
Molasses  feed  the  last 

13  days  per  day  per 

steer  and  hog,  7  ft. 
Cost  of  feed  per  cwt. 

gain   of   steers  and 

hogs,  $14.10. 


Of  course,  in  the 
lot  fed  shock  corn, 
the  hogs  are  to  be 
considered,  because 
much  of  the  profit  is 
in  the  hogs  follow- 
ing, while  where  si- 
lage is  fed  but  few 
hogs  are  needed,  and 
are  not  figured  at  all- 
in  this  test. 

Now  as  to  the 
prices  of  the  feeds: 
The  basis  used  for 
the  shock  corn  and 
husked  corn  was  $1 
per  bushel,  the  silage 
was  valued  on  the 
same  basis,  and  the 
cottonseed  meal  and 
molasses  feed  at 
their  cost  price. 

Bycomparingthese 
results  we  find  that 
the  silage-fed  cattle 
made  an  avera-ge 
daily  gain  of  2.37 
pounds,  "  while  the 
shock-corn-fed  steers 
gained  only  1.88  pounds  per  day.  The  cost  of  feed 
per  hundredweight  gain  of  the  silage-fed  steers  was, 
$11.14,  while  the  cost  feed  per  hundredweight  gain  of  i 
the  shock-corn-fed  steers  and  hogs  was  $14.10. 

Some  may  ask  what  we  do  with  all  of  our  roughage, 
such  as  straw,  fodder,  hay,  and  also  our  grass.  Under . 
our  present  system  we  buy  yearlings  in  January  or 
February  each  year,  feeding  them  on  what  roughage 
we  have  until  grass.  They  are  then  grazed  all  sum- 
mer, and  put  in  the  feed  lot  and  fed  out  as  described 
above. 

From  our  experience  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  silo  is  as  necessary  for  the  beef  producer 
as  it  is  for  the  dairyman,  and  it  is  serving  its  purpose 
well  in  these  war  times,  when  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  conserve  our  food  supply. 


Amount  and  Cost  op  Feed  Consumed  in  the  180  Days 

Corn  silage  221.40  tons  @  $5.00  $1,107.00 

Cottonseed  meal  11.02  tons  @  $37.50   413.42 

Molasses  feed  9.9  tons  @  $36.30   350.36 


Total  $1,870.78 

Cost  of  feed  per  cwt.  gain  for  the  180  days   11.14 

Cost   of   Feed  per 
Cwt.  Gain  by  the 
Month 


1 


Cattle. that  are  fed  silage  and  cottonseed  meal  make  the 
best  gain  for  Mr.  Beale 


Dec.  15  to  Jan. 

•  15   

$7.22 

Jan.  15  to  Feb. 

14   

7.62 

Feb.  14  to  Mar. 

15   

11.41 

Mar.  15  to  Apr. 

14   

14.22 

Apr.  14  to  May 

15   

12.94 

May  15  to  June 

15   

17.35 

Prices  of  Feeds 

Corn  silage  per 
ton   $5.00 

Cottonseel  meal 
per  ton  ....  37.50 

Molasses  feed 
per  ton   36.30 

Steers  are  not 
charged  with  feeding 
and  care,  and  no 
credit  has  been  al- 
lowed for  the  pork 
produced  from  hogs 
following  the  cattle 
or  for  the  manure 
produced.  However, 
the  manure  and  pork 
will  more  than  equ,al 
the  cost  of  feeding 
and  care. 

Not  so  detailed  a 
report  will  be  made 
on  the  shock  fed 
cattle,  but  totals 
only: 

Feding  period,  90 
days. 

Initial  weight  per 
steer,  1,228  lb. 

Final  weight  per 
steer,  1,420  lb. 

Average  daily  gain 
per  steer,  1.88  lb. 


Wintering  Sheep 

By  D.  B.  CLAYPOOL 

SHELTER,  proper  feed,  and  good  management 
are  the  requisites  in  bringing  sheep  successfully 
through  the  winter  season.  While  some  shelter 
is  necessary,  close  housing  is  not  advisable,  especially 
with  the  ewes  in  lamb.  Large,  dry  yards  in  which 
the  sheep  have  plenty  of  room  for  exercise  are  the 
first  requirement.  Seven  or  eight  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  a  shed  is  necessary  for  an  average-sized 
sheep.  The  fleece  a'ffords  sufficient  warmth  in  dry 
weather,  and  for  this  reason  the  main  need  for  a  shed 
or  a  sheep  barn  is  protection  from  storms.  On  most 
dry  nights  the  sheep  prefer  to  stay  out  of  doors,  and 
will  winter  better  if  allowed  to  be  there. 

While  some  of  the  roughage  should  always  be  fed 
out  of  doors,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  feed 
racks  inside  the  barn.  With  breeding  ewes,  toward 
lambing  time,  there  is  danger  of  injury  in  their 
crowding  through  narrow  gates.  In  dry  weather  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  pasture  on  which  they  can 
run  during  the  day. 

If  the  wether  lambs  and  the  cull  ewes  are  sold 
early  in  the  fall,  it  will  be  possible  to  use  the  winter 
feed  and  quarters  for  a  larger  number  of  breeding 
ewes.  Sheep  will  usually  thrive  better 'with  not  more 
than  40  or  50  in  a  lot. 

To  bring  the  breeding  ewes  to  lambing  time  in  good 
vigorous  condition,  and  only  in  medium  flesh,  is  the 
problem  of  wintering  breeding  ewes.  This  can  be 
done  by  giving  plenty  of  exercise  and  the  right  kind 
of  feed  regularly.  When  the  fall  grass  is  soft  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  start  with  a  little  dry  feed  before  the 
ewes  are  removed  from  the  pasture.  Hay  may  be 
used  at  this  time,  although  a  feed  of  half  a  pound  of 
grain  a  head  daily  can  be  fed  more  conveniently. 

Rape  or  rye,  sown  with  small  grain  or  drilled  in 
the  corn,  is  excellent  for  fall  feed,  and  is  also  useful 
in  the  spring.  This  is  an  economical  feed,  and  is 
helpful  in  keeping  the  sheep  in  good  condition.  With 
plenty  of  roughage,  such  as  red  clover  or  alfalfa  hay, 
sheep  can  be  carried  until  nearly  spring  with  little 
grain.  Corn  silage  can  be  used  to  furnish  succulence, 
though  some  losses  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  have 
resulted  from  improper  feeding  of  silage.  Sheep  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  injury  from  moldy  feed.  Poorly 
kept  silage' is  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

An' excellent  ration  for  ewes  with  lambs  at  their 
side  is  oats  and  bran.  The  flock  should  have  access  to 
water  and  salt  all  the  time.  In  feeding  rams  during 
the  winter  season  the  object  is  to  feed  them  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  inja 
thrifty  condition. 

\ 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Behind  This  Scene 
A  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Plant 

works  without  a  sound.  Silently  and  auto- 
matically it  supplies  lights  for  the  whole  place 
and— feeds  the  fire  in  the  gas  cooking  range 
in  the  kitchen  as  well.  The  lights,  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches  are  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  known-  while  the  gas 
range  is  the  one  perfect  cooking  appliance 
now  in  universal  use. 

The  Pilot  has  brought  these  two  city  conve- 
niences to  thousands  of  country  homes  in  every 
state.  Our  hundreds  of  representatives  are 
permanently  located  in  the  districts  they  serve. 

Write  us  for  the  names  of 
neighbors  who  can  show 
you  plants  in  action. 


Built  to  last 
most  a  life- 
time  without 
repairs 


The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark       Chicago      Los  Angeles 


The  Most  Amazing 
Underwear  Bargain 
in  America 

People  don't  just  see  how 
we  can  make  this  splendid 
winter-weight  underwear  in 
war  times  to  sell  at  a  popular 
price.  It  sure  opens  your  eyes 
to  see  all  the  extra  values. 
Just  get  this:  Hanes  Union 
Suits  have  a  tailored  Collar- 
ette which  snuggles  around 
the  neck  and  keeps  out  the 
cold;  Elastic  Shoulders  with 
Improved  Lap  Seams  that 
"give"  with  every  motion; 
Comfortable  Closed  Crotch 
that  stays  closed;  Wrist  and 
Ankle  Cuffs  that  hold  shape 
and  keep  out  winds.  Every 
button  is  good  pearl,  sewed 
on  for  keeps. 


Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


Underwear 

Is  it  any  sort  of  won- 
der that  all  these  suits 
are  sold  mighty  early ' 
every  year  ?  And  isn't 
that  a  mighty  big  hint 
for  you  to  lay  in  your 
stock  before  it's  too  late?  If  you  don't 
know  a  Hanes  dealer  somewhere  near 
you,  write  us. 

A  Boy's  Union  Suit 

Here  it  is — the  union  suit  mothers 
have  always  wanted  for  their  young- 
sters. Strong,  long-lasting,  yet  soft, 
cozy  and  warm — its  value  can't  be 
duplicated. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Sold  at 
Popular 
Price* 
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Why  F  ranee  Needs  Meat 

Shortage  Becomes  Acute  as  Herds  Decrease 


By  FRED  B.  PITNEY 


THE  French  Government  is  very  bu- 
reaucratic, but  the  French  people 
do  not  like  to  be  overgoverned.  They 
object  seriously  to  anything  that  savors 
to  them  of  meddling  in  a  man's  private 
affairs.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  a  workable  in- 
come tax  law  in  France.,  The  people 
immediately  rose  against  the  proposal 
to  give  the  Government  the  right  to  ex- 
amine their  books  and  find  out  if  they 
told  the  truth  about  their  incomes,  or 
find  out  what  their  incomes  were  if  they 
failed  to  make  a  return.  So  a  scheme 
was  figured  out  for  taxing  a  man  on 
seven  times  his  rent  if  he  made  no  in- 
come tax  return,  or  one  the  Government 
thought  too  low. 

Saying  how  much  or  what  a  man  shall 
eat  is  also  getting  pretty  close  to  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  therefore  the  French 
Government,  knowing  intimately  the 
people  it  has  to  deal  with,  is  very  slow 
in  coming  to  such  measures,  even  in 
face  of  the  only  too  evident  food  short- 
age in  the  country.  There  have  been 
efforts  at  price-fixing ;  but  they  have  not 
worked  satisfactorily,  one  reason  being 
that  they  have  not  been  national,  but  lo- 
cal. Paris,  for  example,  has  tried  fixing 
the  price  of  butter,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  result  has  been  to  drive 
butter  away  from  Paris  to  localities 
where  it  could  be  sold  for  what  the 
market  would  pay. 

A  scheme  of  national  price-fixing  is 
to  be  tried  now  with  beans  and  potatoes. 
Both  of  these  crops  are  far  below  the 


suffer  when  meat  became  scarce.  The 
price  went  soaring.  Retail  prices  to  con- 
sumers doubled  and  trebled.  The  poor 
cut  down  in  quantity,  and  the  very  poor 
went  without  entirely.  But  those  who 
could  pay  could  have  meat  if  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  price. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  there 
had  to  be  an  attempt  to  control  the  con- 
sumption. •  The  army  requires  36,000 
tons  of  meat  a  month,  or  432,000  tons  a 
year.  France's  herds  suffered  enor- 
mously at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war.  A  total  of  approximately  2,500,- 
000  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  from  the 
French  herds  were  seized  by  Germany 
in  the  invaded  provinces.  Coming  im- 
mediately on  top  of  this  loss,  France 
found  herself  compelled  to  find  food 
for  some  millions  of  Belgian  and  French 
refugees.  This  had  to  be  done  at  once, 
and  the  herds  remaining  had  to  be  j 
slaughtered  without  stopping  to  ask 
questions  about  the  future. 

England,  therefore,  undertook  to  sup- 
ply France  with  250,000  tons  of  meat  a 
year,  and  this  supply  was  kept  up  at  the 
rate  of  about  20,000  tons  a  month  until 
February  of  this  year.  At  that  time  the 
English  supply  stopped.  England  was 
having  then  all  she  could  do  to  feed  her. 
own  people  on  reduced  rations. 

Thus,  since  February,  France  has 
had  to  supply  from  her  own  resources 
432,000  tons  of  meat  a  year  to  her 
armies,  1,428,000  tons  for  the  civilian  ( 
population,  and  another  350,000  tons  for 
refugees,  making  a  total  of  2,000,000 


Photograph  by  Central  News  Photo  Service 

German  prisoners  enjoying  tea  in  a  British  camp.    Prisoners  often  come  from  the 
trenches  half  starved,  especially  if  they  have  been  cut  off  from  supplies 


requirements  of  the  country.  I  have 
seen  many  days  when  potatoes  could  not 
be  bought  in  Paris;  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  last  winter  to  have  to  run 
over  half  the  city  to  find  a  market  where 
green  vegetables  could  be  bought.  The 
national  price-fixing  scheme  for  beans 
and  potatoes  will  divide  the  country  into 
districts,  and  fix  the  price  for  each  dis- 
trict, with  a  penalty  for  sending  either 
commodity  out  of  the  district  without 
permission. 

So  far  meat  has  withstood  all  efforts 
to  control  its  consumption — there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  control  its  price — 
and  yet  it  is  vitally  necessary  either  to 
control  the  consumption  of  meat  in 
France  or  to  increase  the  supply.  Other- 
wise the  end  of  the  war  will  see  the 
country  so  reduced  in  its  herds  that  it 
will  take  many  years  to  bring  them  back 
again  to  the  point  where  France  will  be 
once  more  self-sustaining. 

Of  course,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  supply.  When  a  country  has 
had  its  breadstuffs  cut  down  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  France  has  suffered,  the 
people  naturally  fall  back  on  meat.  One 
might  think  they  would  fall  back  on 
vegetables,  but  the  same  reasons  that 
have  deprived  them  of  grains  have  de- 
prived them  of  vegetables.  There  have 
not  been  the  hands  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  They  could  no  more  raise  vege- 
tables than  wheat;  and  they  have  fallen 
back  on  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  The 
herds  existed  and  they  have  been  eaten 
up.    The  people  had  to  have  something. 

To  what  extent  the  herds  have  disap- 
peared is  shown  by  the  cutting-down  of 
the  meat  ration  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
front.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
they  were  allowed  one  pound  of  meat 
a  day.  Twenty  per  cent  has  now  been 
cut  from  that  allowance.  And  I  will 
point  out  again  that  only  dire  necessity 
will  countenance  reducing  the  food  al- 
lowance of  soldiers  at  the  front. 

Civilians,  naturally,  were  the  first  to 


tons  of  meat  a  year  demanded  by 
France. 

What  are  the  herds  she  has  to  do  this 
with?  At  the  beginning  of  1914  her  cat- 
tle herds  comprised  14,787,710  head, 
sheep  16,131,390,  and  hogs  7,035,850. 
By  the  end  of  1914,  after  five  months  of 
war,  her  cattle  were  reduced  to  12,668,- 
243,  her  sheep  to  14,038,361,  and  hogs 
to  5,925,291.  To-day  her  cattle  herds 
are  cut  down  more  than  20  per  cent, 
while  her  sheep  number  no  more  than 
10,000,000,  and  her  hogs  4,000,000— a 
loss  of  .nearly  50  per  cent  of  her  hogs 
and  three  eighths  of  her  sheep  on  top 
of  the  loss  of  20  per  cent  of  her  cattle. 

Cattle  feed  is  short  in  France  and  the 
cattle  are  poor  and  under  weight.  More 
of  them  have  to  be  killed  in  proportion 
to  supply  the  needed  quantity  of  meat. 
Milch  cows  have  been  killed,  and  the 
shortage  of  proper  feed  has  reduced 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  conserve 
the  meat  supply  and  save  the  herds  now, 
by  limiting  the  use  of  meat  to  one  meal  a 
day.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  by  forbidding  the 
sale  of  meat  after  1  P.  M.,  and  ordering 
the  butcher  shops  closed  at  that  hour, 
while  hotels  and  restaurants  can  serve 
meat  only  with  the  noonday  meal.  But 
this  measure  has  had  little  effect  on  the 
use  of  meat,  as  it  serves  only  against  the 
restaurants.  Housekeepers  can  buy  all 
the  meat  they  want  before  one  o'clock; 
and  they  do  it,  as  there  is  no  restriction 
in  the  amount  that  can  be  bought.  More- 
over, in  the  restaurants  one  can  eat  all 
the  meat  one  wants  at  midday,  and  thus 
make  up  for  having  none  at  night. 

There  is  only  one  real  solution  of  the, 
problem :  France  must  have  more  meat.i 
Her  herds  are  disappearing  rapidly. 
They  are  to-day  far  below  the  danger 
point.  Soon  they  will  have  to  be  recon-, 
stituted  entirely.  Meat,  meat,  meat, 
and  again  meat,  is  a  pressing  need  for 
France. 
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Reducing  Farm  Expense 

Methods  That  Lessen  Labor  Cost  in  Raising1  Stock 
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ORDINARILY  the  farm  manager 
who  wants  to  reduce  expenses  has 
two  chances.  These  are  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  in  the  expense  for  feed 
for  live  stock,  especially  for  work  teams. 
The  expense  of  labor  and  feed  for  teams, 
according  to  a  survey  of  farms  made  by 
the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  of 
the  farm.  Labor  costs  make  up  45  per 
cent  of  this,  and  feed  for  teams  about  25 
per  cent.  Depreciation  and  repairs  for 
machinery  is  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  expense,  and  taxes  and 
insurance  make  about  7  per 
cent.  Threshing  and  twine 
on  the  farms  that  raise  much 
small  grain  require  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure, and  caring  for 
corn  silage  costs  about  the 
same  on  farms  that  run 
largely  to  corn  and  live  stock. 
Miscellaneous  items  amount 
to  about  9  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

There  is  little  chance  for 
reduction  on  the  machinery 
or  threshing  bills.  The  taxes 
and  insurance  bills  are  not 
under  the  farmer's  control, 
and  the  miscellaneous  items 
make  up  so  small  a  percent- 
age that  a  reduction  which 
would  cut  this  expense  even 
half  would  make  little  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  to- 
tal. The  economy  must  come 
from  a  saving  in  labor  or  in 
feed,  for  which  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  ex- 
penditure goes. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  amount  of  feed  to 
keep  the  teams  in  good  con- 
dition. In  fact,  there  is  very 
little  chance  for  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  feed  that  is  re- 
quired to  keep  an  animal  year  after 
year.  Yet  in  many  instances  horses  are 
overfed  in  the  winter  when  they  are  not 
being  worked,  or  they  are  fed  high- 
priced  roughage  when  something  less 
expensive  would  do  equally  well.  Some 
farmers  Who  grow  alfalfa  and  have  little 
or  no  prairie  hay  feed  the  alfalfa  when 
it  would  be  better  to  sell  it  and  buy  in- 
expensive feeds.  The  greatest  chance, 
however,  for  economy  is  in  saving  labor, 
and  the  best  way  to  save  in  labor  costs 
is  to  reduce  the  waste  time.  This  may 
be  done  by  using  to  advantage  the 
amount  of  labor  that  is  required  in  the 
summer  continuously  throughout  the 
year  ;  devoting  more  time  to  crops  that 
require  attention  outside  the  regular 
rush  season  of  the  farm,  lengthening 
the  busy  season;  raising  more  live  stock 
which  will  take  attention  during  the 
winter  when  other  work  is  light;  letting 
the  animals  take  care  of  themselves  as 
much  as  possible,  so  the  labor  required 
for  feeding  or  caring  for  live  stock  may 
be  near  the  minimum. 

C.  B.  Crandall  of  Dakota  County, 
Minnesota,  has  found  that  he  saves 
from  $400  to  $600  on  the  cost  of  raising 
a  three-year-old  pure-bred  Percheron 
stallion  by  feeding  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay  and  corn  stover  in  open 
sheds  during  the  winter. 

The  Crandall 
farm  produces 
every  year  about 
20  pure-bred  Per- 
cheron colts  which 
are  put  on  the 
fancy  -  stallion 
market  at  three 
or  four  years  old. 
They  are  sold  in 
competition  with 
horses  that  have 
been  pampered 
under  blankets  in 
box  stalls  from 
the  time  they 
were  colts  until 
the  day  they  were 
placed  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Crandall 
meets  the  com- 
petitors with  a 
horse  that  does 
not  look  quite  so 
good,  but  one  that 
weighs  heavier, 
looks  stronger, 
and  gives  better 
satisfaction  than 
the  pampered  ani- 
mals. And  he  can 
reduce  the  price 
$200  or  $300  on 
account  of  the 
rough  coat  of 
hair,  and  still 
EW 
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make  money  by  his  .method  of  feeding. 

The  shed  in  which  the  horses  winter 
is  a  lean-to  around  a  hay  barn.  Clover 
and  timothy  hay  is  kept  for  the  horses 
in  one  end  of  the  barn  and  corn  stover 
in  the  other.  Fresh  hay  is  always  in 
reach,  and  what  is  wasted  is  scattered 
over  the  floor  of  the  shed  for  bedding. 
The  waste  is  no  greater  than  when  hay 
is  put  regularly  in  a  manger  or  box. 
The  only  trouble  in  feeding  is  to  push 
hay  down  in  reach  of  the  horses  about 
once  or  twice  a  week.    It  is  surprising 
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Hogs  bring  good  money.    Pasture  gives  them  an 
inexpensive  growth 


how  much  of  the  time  the  horses  spend 
out  of  the  shed.  In  the  coldest  of  Min- 
nesota weather  and  in  severe  blizzards 
and  snowstorms  they  spend  hours  run- 
ning and  playing,  or  standing  on  the 
far  side  of  a  20-acre  field.  They  are 
not  in  the  sheds  nearly  half  the  time. 

The  Outdoor  Colts  Vigorous 

With  the  horses  out  so  much  the  ma- 
nure question  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Much  less  than  half  the  work  is  needed 
to  haul  manure  from  the  shed  that  is 
required  in  closed  barns,  and  because 
the  sheds  are  open  cleaning  is  as  easy 
as  it  possibly  could  be  made. 

The  horses  are  kept  together  from  the 
time  they  are  weaned  until  they  are 
sold.  Accustomed  to  each  other  from 
the  time  they  are  colts,  they  seldom 
fight.  They  are  not  stabled  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  and  they  are  never 
groomed  while  running  out.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  caught,  and  curried  to 
keep  them  fairly  clean.  The  colts  grow 
a  heavy  coat  of  hair,  and  when  this 
sheds  in  the  spring,  before  the  show 
season  opens,  the  new  coat  can  easily 
be  put  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  The 
stallions  sold  are  especially  vigorous. 
Men  who  are  accustomed  to  buying 
stabled  horses  frequently  look  at  one  of 


It  is  very  little  work  to  raise  good  colts  and  make  a  tidy  profit  on  them. 
Pasture  and  roughage  'allow  a  minimum  of  labor 


Mr.  Crandall's  three-year-olds  and 
guess  his  weight  at  200  pounds  less  than 
it  is.  They  are  firm,  solid,  and  hardy. 
The  feeding  shows  in  the  breeding.  In 
twenty  years,  with  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  horses  sold  every  spring,  only 
one  has  ever  been  returned  on  a  guaran- 
tee of  50  per  cent  in  breeding. 

That  the  Crandall  method  of  handling 
blooded  stallions  might  be  applied  with 
good  results  to  grade  horses  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  man  who  owns  the  herd.  A 
common  scrub  horse  that  is  allowed  to 
winter  on  a  strawstack  is 
usually  worthless  by  the  time 
he  is  three  years  old.  One 
that  has  been  fed  in  the  barn 
every  winter  from  the  time 
he  was  foaled  until  three 
years  old  has  cost  more  than 
he  is  worth.  Mr.  Crandall 
thinks  the  medium  course,  the 
open  sheds,  making  hardy, 
vigorous  colts,  and  growing 
them  cheaply  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  all  young 
horses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  care- 
fulness pays  in  handling 
stocks  and  crops,  but  the  idea 
that  is  being  carried  out  is  to 
make  the  extra  care  pay  in 
real  money.  If  a  man  is  con- 
vinced that  a  short  cut  on 
labor  will  show  profit  when 
balanced  up  with  the  more 
careful  way,  then  that  is  the 
proper  method  to  choose,  all 
advice  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. This  idea  does 
not  conform  to  the  rules  that 
are  generally  conceded  to  un- 
derlie best  farming,  but  it 
brings  in  the  money  in  the  in- 
stances recited. 

By  making  every  saving 
possible  in  the  amount  of  la- 
bor used,  the  A.  J.  McGuire 
farm  in  Randolph  County,  Minnesota, 
makes  a  return  of  five  cents  a  minute  on 
all  the  time  spent  in  raising  100  pigs  a 
year.  The  pigs  are  raised  with  one 
hour's  attention  a  day.  For  the  365 
hours'  time  they  cost  they  paid  last  year 
about  $3  an  hour. 

To  get  the  largest  return  the  labor  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Most  of  the  la- 
bor is  done  in  preparing  fields  and  in 
driving  the  pigs  from  one  field  to  an- 
other. In  the  spring  they  are  turned 
into  an  8-acre  field  of  mixed  rape  and 
alfalfa  pasture.  With  an  ordinary  sea- 
son this  field  makes  all  they  will  eat  in 
the  summer.  Grain-feeding  is  begun 
about  the  middle  of  September,  when  the 
pigs  are  turned  into  a  15-acre  field  of 
corn,  beside  which  is  a  4-acre  field  of 
new  rape.  In  the  cornfield  they  collect 
the  feed  needed  to  fatten  them.  Hog- 
ging down  corn  is  the  cheapest  method 
that  has  been  found  on  the  McGuire 
farm,  and  several  others  were  tried  be- 
fore this  was  settled  upon.  After  a 
month  in  this  field  the  pigs  are  turned 
into  another  field,  and  the  sows  that  are 
to  be  kept  over  winter  are  left  in  the 
field  to  clean  up  the  waste.  A  month  in 
the  second  field  leaves  the  pigs  ready  for 
market. 

The  winter  work  is  also  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  feeding  is  taken  care  of 
as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, so  far  as  la- 
bor and  time  are 
concerned.  The 
sows  that  are  kept 
over  are  wintered 
in  straw  sheds 
with  concrete 
floors.  The  sheds 
are  made  new 
each  fall.  In  many 
parts  of  the  coun- 
try these  sheds  are 
made  with  little 
trouble  at  thresh- 
ing time  by  hav- 
ing a  framework 
of  poles  set  up 
and  blowing  the 
straw  on  it.  Out- 
door horses  like 
oat  straw,  and 
will  eat  on  the 
heavy  north  wall, 
making  feeding 
almost  automatic. 
Beside  the  sheds 
are  placed  port- 
able corncribs  and 
feed  boxes  from 
which  corn  mid- 
dlings and  shorts 
can  be  fed  with 
the  least  trouble. 
Running  water  is 
supplied  to  the 
sheds. 
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Full  Year  tff  ftay 


Yes— spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
$12,000,000  concern  on  the  famous  "Majestic" 
Engine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  30  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  know 
we  could  send  only  an  engine  of  the  very 
highest  Quality  on  such  an  offer  as  this. 

The  Wonderful  "Majestic 
On  30  Days1  Free  Trial 
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Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica- 
tion. Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey,  Del., 
says:  '  Develops  more  power  than  you 
claim."  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  saye:  "Easiest 
running  engine  in  neighborhood, " 

Pay  Nothing 
For  60  Days 

Prove  before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  "Majestic" is  thestrongest,  mosteco- 
nomical,  easiest  to  operate,  and  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  H.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
isn't  the  most  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Tells  all  about  engines.  Shows 
you  how  to  buy  on  money-sav-  A 
ing  basis.  Also  explains  our  iff 
30  days  free  trial,  no  mon-  Jm" 
ey  in  advance,  year  to  ip^^ 
pay  offer.  Don't  miss 
this.  The  book  is  tree.Jf  WT 
Send  postal  or  letter  MajSkM 
for  it  today.  ^?  >' 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4039  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  936  Chicago 


SELF  -  OILING  WINDMILL. 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

SYSTEM  ConstantlyFIooding 

Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesltPumpIn 
^  TheUghtestBreeze 

REPLENISHED  ^M^M^W  Aid  Prevents  Wear 
ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  -  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps  —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Good's— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St.,  Chicaco 


Southern  Lands  Mean 
Southern  Prosperity 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  section  of  the 
American  Continent  is  making  more  rapid  strides  to- 
ward permanently  improved  agriculture  and  live  stock 
production  than  the  area  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  along  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway.  The  opinion  is  frequent- 
ly expressed  that  the  South  will  shortly  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  food  of  the  remainder 
of  the  country.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Southern  lands 
that  will  produce  75  bushels  of  corn,  30  of  wheat,  60  of 
oats,  six  tons  of  alfalfa,  and  other  products  in  propor- 
tion, may  be  bought  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  of 
similar  lands  in  the  North  and  West.  Prices  range 
from  S5.00  to  $100.00  per  acre. 

Address:   Dept.  C 

L.  P.  Bellah,  General  Agent 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


Write  for  These  Books 
On  Game  Birds  and 
Game  Farming 

They  tell  all  about  game 
farming  —  the  profit  and 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  it.  "Game 
Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is 
sent  free  on  request.  It  treats  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole,  describes  the 
many  game  birds,  tells  of  their  food 
and  habits,  etc.  "American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting"  is  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c.  in  stamps.  It  is  a 
complete  manual  on  the  subject. 

HEJ{CULBS  POWVEJ^  CO 

1032  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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Corn  Shrinkage 

THE  question  of  corn  shrinkage  again 
comes  up  for  consideration.  Some 
buyers  believe  it  economy  to  lay  in  a 
year's  supply  of  corn  this  fall,  while 
others  think  it  a  saving  to  pay  some- 
what higher  prices  next  year  rather 
than  take  the  shrink. 

Just  how  much  penned  corn  will  lose 
in  weight  is  largely  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion among  farmers.  There  are,  though, 
some  official  figures  available  on  the 
subject.  A  few  years  ago  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station  made  trials  with 
dry  corn  that  had  been  cribbed.  In  one 
instance  20,545  pounds  of  dry  ear  corn 
were  weighed  into  a  crib  on  December 
6th.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  sec- 
ond September  following,  18,690  pounds 
of  corn  remained,  the  loss  for  the  twen- 
ty-two months  being  1,855  pounds,  or 
nine  per  cent.  In  another  crib,  contain- 
ing practically  the  same  amount  of 
corn,  the  loss  was  9.2  per  cent.  The  loss 
in  these  trials  was  much  less  than  for 
others,  where  the  shrinkage  from  De- 
cember to  the  following  September 
ranged  from  12.3  per  cent  to  19.8  per 
cent.  From  the  end  of  the  first  year  to 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  shrink- 
age was  very  little,  the  greatest  shrink- 
age for  the  two  years  being  only  20.7 
per  cent.  In  all  the  tests  the  heaviest 
shrinkage  of  ear  corn  in  cribs  (the  corn 
being  dry  when  cribbed)  occurred  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  May. 

In  an  Iowa  experiment  corn  cribbed 
in  December  had  lost  20.9  per  cent  in 
weight  up  to  June  1st.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  in  Michigan,  16,767  pounds 
of  corn  were  plaeed  in  a  crib  as  soon  as 
husked.  The  weather  was  damp  and 
rainy  at  the  time,  and  when,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February,  the  corn  was  weighed 
it  showed  a  loss  of  a  little  over  30  per 
cent. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  per- 
fectly dry,  well-matured  corn  will  show 
but  little  loss  in  the  crib,  while  corn 
cribbed  wet  or  too  early  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
pensive to  the  buyer  even  if  it  does  not 
rot.  If  final  figures  for  the  1917  crop 
equal  the  Government's  early  estimate 
of  considerably  more  than  three  billion 
bushels  of  corn,  we  will  still  have  none 
to  waste.  The  individual  buyer  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  shrinkage  per  cents. 
The  entire  nation,  though,  is  concerned 
in  losses  caused  by  improper  cribbing. 

Testing  Cows 

CAN  you  tell  how  heavy  a  producer 
your  cow  is  by  simply  looking  her 
over?  Sixteen  hundred  people  passed 
their  judgment  on  eight  grade  cows  at 
five  Massachusetts  fairs  last  year,  and 
only  29  per  cent  of  the  people  picked  the 
highest  producer,  and  by  5  per  cent  of 
the  people  she  was  thought  to  be  the 
lowest  producer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poorest  cow 
was  thought  to  be  the  lowest  producer 


by  26  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  said  she 
was  the  highest  Thus  only  about  one 
fourth  of  the  people,  most  of  them  cow 
owners,  were  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween animals  showing  a  variation  in 
production  of  2,000  to  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  year.  What  an  eloquent  argu- 
ment for  starting  a  cow-testing  associa- 
tion! Quit  guessing;  test,  and  know 
the  facts. 

"Freedom"  in  Marketing 

THE  writer  had  some  peaches  last 
August  which  he  wanted  to  find  a 
market  for.  He  reasoned  that  peaches 
being  a  good  article  of  food,  and  there 
being  a  couple  of  millions  of  hungry  peo- 
ple in  Chicago,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
he  could  ship  to  that  point  and  sell  to 
the  pushcart  men  who  vend  peaches  on 
the  streets.  So  he  had  an  investigation 
made  to  see  what  the  prospects  would 
be.  The  man  who  made  the  investiga- 
tion knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
marketing  business  in  Chicago. 

"I  find,"  said  his  report,  "that  even 
if  a  good  run  on  the  railway  could  be 
secured  for  your  peaches  into  Chicago 
the  trouble  would  arise  in  getting  your 
cars  properly  "spotted"  on  the  tracks 
in  Chicago — that  is,  in  getting  them 
properly  plaeed  for  unloading. 

"There  is  such  a  ramification  of 
tracks  here  that  a  dollar  or  two  slipped 


Rearing  Hothouse  Lambs 

IF  a  person  lives  near  a  city  he  can 
rear  hothouse  lambs  at  an  attractive 
profit.  Hothouse  lambs  can  be  turned 
on  to  the  market  in  a  short  time,  the 
danger  of  loss  by  disease  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  capital  isn't  tied  up  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  the  business  is.  profit- 
able. 

A  hothouse  lamb  is  born  late  in  the 
fall  or  early  winter,  usually  November 
or  December.  Its  growth  is  crowded  so 
that  it  will  be  fat  enough  for  market  at 
two  months,  and  weigh  45  pounds.  The 
demand  is  strong  after  Christmas,  and 
continues  until  warm  weather.  A  later 
lamb  will  sell  as  quickly  as  the  hothouse 
product,  but  the  heavier  the  lamb  the 
lower  the  price. 

In  butchering  the  lamb  it  is  sus- 
pended from  a  tree  or  pole  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground.  To  bring  the  best 
price  the  product  must  be  fat  and  the 
carcass  attractive. 

A  fat  young  lamb  weighing  45  pounds 
will  dress  about  25  pounds.  In  prepar- 
ing the  product  for  market  it  is  hog- 
dressed,  bled  out  thoroughly,  and  all  of 
the  exposed  surface  is  covered  with 
clean  muslin.  Three  lambs  are  placed 
in  a  light  crate  and  burlap  is  tacked 
over  the  top.  They  should  be  shipped 
by  express.  Attention  to  details  is  the 
secret  of  success. 
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Thanksgiving  1917 


NEARLY  three  centuries  ago,  in  testimony  of  their  solemn  % 

gratitude  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  prosperity,  the  Pil-  | 

grims  celebrated  the  first  Thanksgiving  in  America.   In  defense  I 

of  their  rights  as  free  men,  they  had  crossed  the  seas  from  Europe  | 

to  a  savage  land,  and  after  crushing  hardships  had  attained  a  I 

comparative  measure  of  independence  and  safety.  \ 

To-day,  in  1917,  thousands  of  our  men  are  leaving  American  | 

shores  for  the  battlefields  of  Europe.   They,  too,  are  crossing  the  | 

seas  in  defense  of  liberty.    And  we,  gathered  in  our  peaceful  I 

homes,  and  missing  perhaps  some  well-loved  one  now  cheerfully  | 

accepting  soldier's  fare  somewhere  under  the  colors — we  give  1 

thanks.  | 

We  give  thanks  that  in  the  day  of  its  pride  and  riches  our  | 

country  has  not  lost  the  will  to  succor  the  suffering  and  oppressed  1 

in  less  fortunate  lands.    We  are  grateful  that  our  security  has  | 

not  blinded  us  to  the  peril  of  other  nations ;  that  our  abundance  | 

has  not  made  us  insensible  to  the  need  of  our  neighbors ;  that  our  | 

liberty  has  not  lulled  our  minds  to  f orgetfulness  of  other  peoples  j 

bowed  under  a  galling  yoke.  We  give  thanks  that  our  sons  have  I 

not  lost  the  iron  of  their  Pilgrim  forefathers ;  that  they  are  will-  j 

ing  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  freedom  even  to  celebrating  Thanks-  | 

giving  Day  in  the  thunder  of  their  guns ;  that  life  is  not  so  sweet  I 

to  them  but  they  can  risk  losing  it  in  the  cause  of  democracy.  j 
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by  interested  parties  to  the  brakeman  or 
switchman  would  be  sufficient  to  have 
the  cars  marooned  on  some  remote 
switch,  among  hundreds  of  other  cars, 
and  by  the  time  the  head  officials  could 
be  seen  and  the  matter  straightened 
out  the  peaches  would  be  a  pulp." 

Here  is  a  matter  which  might  well 
be  looked  to.  Peaches  marooned  on  a 
remote  side  track  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying them  by  decay  will  not  do  much 
to  cut  down  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
the  cities,  nor  add  to  the  cost  of  high 
living  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

"I  find,"  said  the  report,  "that  this 
has  happened  time  and  again  in  cases 
where  independents  have  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago or  other  large  cities. 

"Then  I  find  that  pushcart  men  and 
hucksters,  while  otherwise  ready  and 
willing  to  buy  peaches  from  the  ear, 
would  be  afraid  to  do  so,  for  fear  that 
they  could  not  make  their  regular  pur- 
chases of  commission  men.  So,  you  see, 
it  is  the  old,  old  question." 

It  is  a  reign  of  terror,  you  see,  as  well 
as  a  hold-up. 

We  need  free  markets. 

It  is  indeed  the  old,  old  question.  The 
grain  men  had  to  solve  it  when  elevators 
refused  to  handle  their  grain  unless  it 
was  bought  through  the  combination  of 
country  elevators. 

The  middleman  is  a  necessity.  But 
the  middleman  who  organizes  to  compel 
shipments  to  him  and  his  fellows  is  a 
menace  to  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 


Our  Letter  Box 


Marrying  a  Man  Past  Fifty 

Dear  Editor:  In  answer  to  the  "old 
maid's"  question  in  the  March  17th 
Editor's  Letter,  "Do  you  think  a  man  of 
fifty-one  years  too  old  for  a  woman 
32?"  I  should  like  to  tell  my  experience. 

I  am  the  youngest  of  four  sisters; 
parents  died  some  years  before  my  mar- 
riage. Up  to  the  time  of  my  marriage 
I  had  been  a  public-school  teacher  for 
twelve  years. 

At  thirty-two  I  was  married  to  a 
farmer  of  fifty-one,  owning  a  farm 
home  of  160  acres,  and  who  had  lost  in 
death  the  wife  of  his  youth  after  a 
union  of  over  twenty-six  years,  leaving 
a  family  of  three  girls  and  four  sons — 
all  now  married.  I  have  a  son  twenty- 
two  years  old,  a  high-school  graduate, 
who  now,  with  his  father  and  help,  car- 
ries on  the  farm,  and  also  a  daughter 
past  seventeen,  now  m  high  school. 

In  my  case  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
improved  my  condition  and  happiness 
by  being  married  at  thirty-two  to  a 
husband  of  fifty-one,  who  is  a  moral 
man,  using  neither  liquor  nor  tobacco. 
While  in  our  marriage,  as  most  all  other 
marriages,  we  both  have  at  times  cares 
and  annoyances,  nevertheless,  our  hap- 
piness during  our  busy  life  has  more 
than  offset  our  trials. 

In  the  meantime,  beginning  soon  after 
our  marriage,  we  have  enjoyed  together 
many,  many  outings  and  travels,  in 
which  we  have  seen  every  section  of  this 
country. 

I  judge  that  the  man  that  the  "old 

maid"  is  considering  as  a  would-be  or 
intended  husband  has  been  married.  If 
so,  and  they  each  love  and  respect  the 
other,  and  if  he  has  no  vicious  habits 
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and  a  home  for  his  wife,  she  need  not 
fear  that  a  man  of  his  age  is  in  his 
dotage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
considerate  and  attentive  than  a  younger 
man  at  a  first  marriage,  who  is  less 
inclined  to  adjust  his  life  habits. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Ludlow,  Illinois. 

Snake  River  Paradise 

Dear  Editor  :  No,  it's  not  a  paradise 
for  snakes  at  present,  but  for  man — 
here  in  the  valley  of  the  river  named  by 
the  red  man  "Snake  Water"  or  "Snake 

Stream." 

All  things  considered,  probably  our- 
ideal  climate  takes  highest  rank  here 
in  southwest  Idaho  (Owyhee  County)! 
But  the  climate  so  well  adapted  to  hu- 
man comfort  is  likewise  well  suited  to 
our  main  crops — alfalfa,  barley,  pota- 
toes, wheat,  peas,  and  most  garden 
crops.  This  country,  which  is  a  half- 
mile  above  sea  level,  is  also  the  home  of 
peaches,  pears,  prunes,  apples,  and  ber- 
ries of  all  kinds.  The  most  expensive 
thing  is  water,  which  costs  all  the  way 
from  25  cents  to  $5  an  acre  per  year, 
and  a  permanent  water  right  from  $10 
to  $75  an  acre. 

Our  average  rainfall  is  only  about  10 
inches  a  year,  with  practically  no  dan- 
ger of  storms  to  injure  the  quality  of 
our  alfalfa  throughout  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Dairying,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  to  be 
the  great  stock  industries  of  this  region, 
and  anyone  having  good  farm  sense  and 
grit  can  win  here. 

L.  J.  Caldwell,  Idaho. 

Cookstove  Efficiency 

Dear  Editor:  I  wonder  if  many  Farm 
and  Fireside  women-folk  are  not  hav- 
ing the  same  needless  trouble  with  coal- 
burning  cookstoves  that  I  formerly 
experienced.  There  is  a  real  knack  in 
firing  a  cookstove,  just  as  there  is  in 
firing  an  engine  boiler.  It  is  easy  to 
lose  25  per  cent  of  the  heating  value  of 
"coal  by  improper  firing,  which  is  at 
present  no  small  item.  One  must  fire 
for  both  heating  and  lasting  qualities 
of  the  fuel.  Some  helpful  "dont's"  I 
have  discovered  are: 

Don't  allow  clinkers  to  form  on  the 
lining,  and  if  by  chance  they  do  remove 
them  carefully  with  a  poker  or  old 
chisel. 

Don't  allow  the  firebox  at  night  to  be 
more  than  just  level  with  top  after  all 
dead  cinders  and  ashes  have  been  re-v , 

moved. 

Don't  use  shaker  if  it  is  possible  td9 
avoid  it.  Use  a  poker  freely  instead, 
and  you  will  have  a  much  better  fire 
and  use  appreciably  less  fuel.  Shaking 
the  fire  brings  the  coal  down  into  a 
solid  mass  and  the  air  cannot  properly 
circulate  through  it. 

Don't  stir  over  the  top  or  put  on  wood 
when  a  coal  fire  "drags,"  but  remove  the 
cinders,  stir  from  the  bottom,  and  open 
the  drafts.  An  open  circulation  of  air 
from  the  bottom  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  generate  heat,  and  the  air  cannot  cir- 
culate when  the  fire  is  closely  banked. 

Don't  close  the  drafts  at  first  when 
coal  is  put  on  for  the  night,  but  let  the 
fire  burn  until  the  fresh  coal  is  thor- 
oughly heated  all  through,  and  there 
will  be  practically  no  danger  from  ill- 
smelling  and  often  deadly  gas  fumes 
from  the  slowly  burning  coal  after  the 
fire  is  regulated  for  the  night. 

By  giving  the  proper  care  and  ai 
tion  tt  is  possible  to  run  a  range  so  as 
to  get  all  the  heat  necessary  without 
having  the  top  and  sides  red-hot,  thus 
preventing  the  warping  of  these  parts. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  coal  heat- 
ers, and  since  I  have  learned  to  fire 
according  to  experts'  practices  I  find 
our  fuel  bills  are  considerably  less  and 
there  is  much  less  worry  and  disap- 
pointment in  my  cooking  and  heating 
operations.  Mrs.  M.  C.  Thorpe,  Texas. 


Likes  the  Fiction 

Dear  Editor:    Would  you  mind  giv- 
ing a  little  room,  not  for  any  particular 
suggestion,  but  merely  to  express  myj 
gratitude  for  the  fiction  in  your  paper? 

There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  as  much,  or 
more,  than  reading  stories.  When  the 
story  "Hearts  and  Hazards"  made  its 
appearance  I  read  it,  and  thought  it  the 
best  story  I  had  ever  read.  It  was,  in. 
fact,  until  "The  Blue  Envelope"  ap- 
peared.  I  found  it  to  be  still  better. 

I  not  only  enjoy  the  serial  stories,  but 
also  the  short  stories.  According  to  my 
estimation,  though,  I  believe  I  like  the 
serial  stories  the  better  because  they 
leave  you  in  deep  thought  from  one  issue 
to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
arouse  anxiety  and  curiosity. 

Farm  and  Firesdde  not  only  contains 
good  stories,  but  also  helpful  farming 
and  cooking  hints.    Another  interesting  ; 
department  in  the  paper  is  the  puzzles,  i 
Although  I'm  not  particularly  fond  of  , 
arithmetic,  I  do  enjoy  good  puzzles  twice 
a  month. 

If  this  paper  were  to  stop,  I  feel  sure  | 
I  would  be  entirely  lost. 

Hazel  Mdller,  Nebraska. 

EW 


A  Great  Farm  Tool 

flie  Maxwel  Truck 


Mechanical  devices  to  take  the  place  of 
human  hands  and  muscles — these  are  vital 
necessities  on  the  farm  today. 

The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer — a  manu- 
facturer of  food  products. 

American  farmers,  too,  are  business  men, 
applying  efficiency  methods. 

The  world  is  crying  for  the  products  of 
our  fields. 

The  yield  MUST  be  multiplied. 

And  human  labor  is  becoming  more  than 
ever  difficult  to  get. 

The  efficient,  economical,  durable  Max- 
well one-ton  truck  is  doing  a  splendid  part 
in  meeting  this  emergency. 

It  is  bringing  goods  from  the  field — from 
the  barns — from  the  granaries — to  market 
at  a  speed  our  fathers,  with  their  slow 
horse-drawn  wagons,  never  dreamed  of. 

A  Maxwell  truck  covers,  in  one  day, 


twice  the  mileage  of  TWO  TEAMS  with 
their  two  drivers — and  does  it  at  the  cost 
of  one  team. 

A  Maxwell  truck  saves  TIME— LABOR 
—MONEY. 

It  increases  the  yield  of  a  farm — and  in- 
creases, too,  the^NET  PROFITS  of  that 
farm. 

And  it  is  sokPat~a~price  that  can't  be 
touched  by  any  other  motor  truck  of  any- 
thing like  its  mechanical  efficiency  and 
economy  of  operation. 

The  specifications  and  measurements  of 
the  Maxwell  truck  equal  or  surpass  any 
truck  sold  for  $1,500. 

Be  sure  to  inform  yourself  about  the 
construction  of  this  great  vehicle  before 
buying  any  truck. 

No  progressive  farmer-business  man  can 
AFFORD  to  be  without  a  Maxwell  truck 
today. 


Maxwell  one-ton  chassis  $865;  Chassis  with  cab  and  windshield  $900 
Chassis  with  cab,  windshield,  and  stake  gate  body  $950 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  W. 

Maxwell  Motor  Sales  Corporation 

Detroit  Michigan 
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CARUSO 


CLUCK. 


t&OCKMACK. 


Everybody  naturally  wants 
to  hear  the  best  music 

If  you  had  your  choice  of  attending 
two  concerts — the  greatest  artists  in  all 
the  world  appearing  at  one,  some  little- 
known  artists  at  the  other — which  would 
you  choose?  You  would  quickly  decide 
to  hear  the  renowned  artists  who  are 
famous  for  their  superb  interpretations. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  reason  why  the 
Victrola  is  the  instrument  for  your  home. 

The  greatest  artists  of  all  the  world 
make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclu- 
sively: Caruso,  Alda,  Braslau,  Calve, 
Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De  Luca,  Elman, 
Farrar,  Gadski,  Galli-Curci,  Garrison, 
Gluck,  Hempel,  Homer,  Journet,  Kline, 
Kreisler,  Marsh,  Martinelli,  McCormack, 
Melba,  Paderewski,  Powell,  Ruffo,  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini, 
Whitehall,  Williams,  Witherspoon,  Zim- 
balist. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety 
of  styles  from  $10  to  $400,  and  there  are  Victor 
dealers  everywhere  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
them  and  play  your  favorite  music  for  ^ou.  Ask 
to  hear  the  Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

Victor  Supremacy 


"Victrola''  is  the  Registered 
Trade-mark  of  die  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company .  designating  the 
products  of  this  Company  only. 
Warning:  The  use  of  the  word 
Victrola  upon  or  in  the  promotion 
or  sale  of  -any-  other  Talking  Ma- 
chine or  Phonograph  products  is 
misleading  and  illegal. 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always 
look  for  the  famous  trademark, 
"His  Master's  Voice."  It  is  on 
all  genuine  products  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company 


Victrola  xvn,  nso 

Victrola  XVII.  dectric,  $300 
Mahogany  or  oak 


Vaseline 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Carbolated 

Petroleum  Jtlly 

A  most  effective  antiseptic  dress- 
ing; also  especially  good  for  bar- 
ber's itch,  insect  bites,  poison  ivy 
and  corns. 

Avoid  substitutes 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At 
Drue  and  General  Stores  every, 
where.  Send  postal  for  free  illus- 
trated booklet  full  of  valuable 
information. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
22  State  Street       New  York  City 


Warm 


as 


Steam 
Heat 


Pat. 

oa. 


because  it  is  made  with  a  -wool  lining  and  a 
wind-proof  exterior  that  keep  in  the  natural 

warmth  of  the  body  and  keep  cold  and  wind 
out.  Better  than  an  overcoat,- cheaper  than  a 
sweater,  wears  like  iron,  won't  rip,  tear  or 
ravel,  and  washes.  Styles — vest,  jacket  "with- 
out collar,  and  jacket  with  collar.  Ask  your 
dealer  for 

Brown's 

Beach 

Jacket 

W.  W.  Brown,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Driving  Ahead  with  the  War 


Tremendous  Energy  Already  Shown  by  Govern- 
ment is  Only  the  Beginning-  of  What  is  to  Come 

By  JOHN  SNTJRE 


Us 
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Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  5, 1917. 

INCREASED  en- 
ergy will  be 
thrown  into  the 
war  from  this  time 
on  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

This  may  sound  like  a  surprising 
statement  when  one*  considers  all  that 
has  been  done  since  last  April,  when 
the  lowering  war  clouds  broke  over  the 
United  States  and  Congress  voted  to  link 
the  fortunes  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
the  European  struggle  goes,  with  Eng- 
land and  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
Allies.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
has  been  accomplished  thus  far,  in  the 
period  of  about  seven  months  since  the 
war  opened,  is  only  the  merest  begin- 
ning. 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  every  man 
and  woman  in  America  would  sit  down 
and  think  quietly  and  calmly  about  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  nation  at 

this  time  and  every  responsible  person 
in  the  nation.  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  coun- 
try will  do  this,  or  that  a  half  of  them 
will  do  it.  But  it  will  be  well  worth 
while  if  the  most  of  the  readers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  give  the  subject  their 
earnest  and  thoughtful  contemplation. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  war  will 
soon  be  over.  I  do  not  assume  to  pre- 
dict when  it  will  end.  That  is  something 
which  no  man  can  predict  with  anything 
like  certain  knowledge.  But  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  at- 
mosphere in  Washington  at  this  time 
which  warrants  the  belief  that  the  war 
is  going  to  end  in  a  short  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preparations  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  which  are  being 
made  by  this  Government,  and  which 
are  being  made  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  likewise  by  Germany  and 
her  allies,  are  anything  but  suggestive 
of  an  early  peace. 

Some  peace  talk  has  lately  been  heard 
in  Germany  and  in  Austria.  The  Pope's 
peace  letter,  of  -course,  is  still  fresh  in 
memory.  The  Pope's  efforts  for  peace 
have  so  far  failed.  Strong  peace  senti- 
ment exists  among  the  German  and 
Austrian  people,  but  the  feelers  for 
peace  which  have  been  put  forth,  appar- 
ently by  the  German  Government,  have 
served  to  bring  out  the  determination 
of  President  Wilson  to  fight  the  war 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

THE  President  has  lately  emphasized 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Government  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a 
victorious  ending.  I  have  it  on  the  best 
of  authority  that  this  is  the  inflexible 
purpose  of  the  English  Government  and 
its  allies.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Eng- 
lish people  themselves  have  taken  hold 
of  this  problem  with  the  bulldog  deter- 
mination for  which  the  British  are  fa- 
mous, and  are  going  to  see  it  through. 
France  could  not  desist  short  of  victory 
if  she  wished,  and  she  does  not  wish.  to. 
The  French  Government  and  the  Fi-ench 
people  realize  that  unless  Germany  is 
definitely  defeated  in  this  struggle,  and 
if  a  compromise  peace  is  made  which 
settles  nothing,  then  the  war  will  be  re- 
newed at  the  very  moment  Germany 
feels  herself  sufficiently  reorganized  to 
launch  another  series  of  smashing 
drives  toward  Paris.  Not  all  the  Italian 
people  are  favorable  to  the  war,  but 
Italy  to-day  is  better  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  conflict  than  ever,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  intend  to  carry  it  on.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  question  that  Russia  should 
be  induced  by  German  blandishments 
and  diplomacy  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
but  the  chances  are  this  will  not  be  done, 
and  that  Russia  will  continue  to  stand 
loyally  by  her  allies. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  an  early 
peace — and  all  of  us  would  gladly  see 
peace  come  to-morrow — will  do  well  to 
remember  that  some  phases  of  the 
preparations  which  the  Allies  are  mak- 
ing are  based  on  the  idea  the  war  may 
continue  for  five  years.  The  British 
agricultural  program  is  mapped  out  in 
part  for  five  years  ahead.  An  eminent 
American  journalist,  lately  returned 
from  Europe,  said  the  other  day  that 
there  was  among  British  officials  frank 
recognition  that  the  war  was  likely  to 
last  from  three  to  five  years  longer, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than  that. 
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It  has  bee 
charged  at  tim 
that  the  President 
and  the  men  around 
him  went  into  the 
war  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  not 
last  long  and  would 
end  before  the  United  States  got  larg« 
forces  at  Hie  fighting  front.  I  do  noff 
know  whether  they  had  such  an  idei  . 
but  it  is  quite  plain  now  that  this  Gov-; 
ernment  is  planning  for  war  far  ahead; 

The  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions for  a  little  more  than  the  first 
year  of  the  war  have  already  rolled  up 
to  more  than  $20,000,000,000.  Befor* 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  closed,  it 
was  common  talk  among  the  leading 
men  in  Senate  and  House  that  before 
the  war  was  over  it  would  cost  t] 
United  States  $50,000,000,000,  if  not 
much  more  than  that  sum.  It  Was  freely 
recognized  that  it  would  be  necessarw 
to  pour  out  such  piles  of  treasure  to 
finance  the  war  that  future  genera- 
tions would  be  mortgaged  to  pay  off  thel 
burden  of  the  indebtedness. 

TO  SAY  that  this  country  has  hardl 
begun  the  war,  and  that  increased  en- 
ergy and  force  are  to  be  thrown  into  it, 
is  not  pessimism.  It  is  simply  taking  a 
look  at  the  situation  squarely  in  the 
face.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
to  the  American  people,  so  far  as  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion  is  concerned,  is  to  de- 
ceive themselves  or  allow  themselves 
be  deceived  as  to  the  magnitude  of  t 
task  which  they  have  on  their  hands 
Germany  could  wish  nothing  better  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  than 
get  the  American  people  convinced  t 
war  was  about  over,  and  that  it  wa 
useless  to  get  much  stirred  up  about 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Sta 
Lansing,  and  other  officials  have  per 
ceived  this  clearly,  and  have  been  ca 
ful  to  warn  the  public  against  allowin 
itself  to  be  lulled  into  slumber  by  Ger- 
man peace  talk  and  propaganda. 

The  United  States  has  by  no  mean 
got  under  full  head  of  steam  with  r 
spect  to  war  preparations.   Despite  th 
scope  of  the  preparations  which  have! 
been   on   for   some   months,  we  have 
barely  got  started.    This  has  been  the 
cause  for  some  criticism — part  of  it 
just,  part  of  it  unjust.    However,  it  i 
not  surprising  that  it  should  take  tim 
for  this  country  to  bestir  itself. 

Think  back  to  the  exnerience  of  th 
Civil  War.    The  North  in  that  confli 
did  not  make  its  greatest  preparation 
in  the  first  year  of  the  struggle.  Th 
first  proclamation  was  for  75,000  volu 
teers,  and  they  called  General  Sherma 
crazy  because  he.  insisted  it  would  tak 
vast  armies   to   subdue  the  rebellion 
Not  until  the  third  and  the  fourth  year 
of  the  war  was  the  full  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  really  in  motion 
But  one  does  not  have  to  go  back  so 
far  to  see  that  it  takes  time  to  get 
democratic  nation  really  started  to  fight 
England  to-day  is  estimated  to  hav 
5,000,000  men  under  arms.    Never  b 
fore  were  her  preparations  so  formid 
able.   But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  th 
it  has  taken  over  three  years  of  har 
and  steady  pounding  for  England 
reach  the  point  she  has  reached. 

Congress  will  meet  again  in  regular 
session  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
One  might  suppose  that  in  view  of  tl 
great  amount  of  war  legislation  it  e 
acted  in  the  recent  session  it  wou1 
have  little  to  do  in  the  regular  session 
But  that  is  far  from  the  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  Congress  is  coming  back  to 
Washington  bent  and  determined  on- 
driving  forward  the  war  with  the  ut- 
most vigor  and  energy,  regarding  what 
it  has  done  thus  far  as  merely  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  big  work  ahead 
When  Congress  meets  in  December  it 
will  be  in  continuous  session  for  nearly 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
whatever  seems  needed  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment ample  power  to  carry  on  the 
war  effectively  will  be  done. 

To  the  billions  already  appropriated, 
many  billions  more  will  be  added  *or 
ships,  men,  guns  and  munitions,  and  all 
the  panoply  of  war.  If  the  President 
needs  still  more  sweeping  powers,  he 
will  be  given  them.  If  additional,  army 
and  navy  legislation  is~needed,  Congress 
will  put  it  through.  The  likelihood  that 
the  food-control  [continued  on  page  143 
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Winchester  Model  12  hammerless 
Shotgun,20,  16  and  12  gauges 


Why  the  20  Gauge 

is  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Back  in  the  '90s  the  10  gauge  was  the 
weapon  that  had  the  call  among  American 
sportsmen. 

But  as  the  game  became  scarcer,  there 
came  a  better  sense  of  sportsmanship.  The 
10  gauge  yielded  to  the  12  gauge. 

.  Today,  hunters  who  are  in  it  for  "Sport's 
Sake"  are  taking  to  the  light  20  and  16  gauges 
— the  true  sportman's  guns. 

When  you  carry  a  20  gauge,  you're  play- 
ing the  game  and  you  earn  every  bird  you 
bring  down. 

Quicker  action  and  better  pattern 
with  the  20  gauge 

In  the  hands  of  a  good  shot,  the  20  gauge 
has  proved  almost  as  effective  a  field  gun 
as  the  12  gauge.  This  is  because  iri  the  first 
"place,  being  lighter,  it  permits  of  quicker 
handling;  you  get  onto  your  game  faster. 

Then,  too,  if  you're  quick,  most  of.  your 
shots  at  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chicken  will 
be  at  from  15  to  25  yards;  at  these  distances 
the  properly  bored  20  gauge  makes  its  best 
pattern,  while  the  12  gauge  does  not  open 
up  so  as  to  give  the  shooter  the  full  benefit  of 
its  larger  load  of  shot  until  close  to  40  yards. 

The  20  gauge  then  can  give  you  as  good 
a  bag  as  a  12  gauge  if  you  handle  it  fast  and 
get  onto  your  game  quickly.  It's  a  sportier 
gun  to  work  with. 

A  gun  that  few  sportsmen  can  resist 
The  nicely  balanced  Model  12,  Winches- 
ter 20  gauge  with  its  slim,  graceful  barrel 
is  a  beautiful  weapon  and  has  a  fascination 
about  it  few  sportsmen  can  resist. 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector. 
Throws  empty  shell  to  the 
tide  out  of  your  way. 


Dense,  even,  hard  hitting, 
quick  opening  pattern  of 
the  Winchester  20  gauge. 


It  works  smoothly  in  whatever  position 
it  is  held. 

A  man  who  has  used  this  Model  12,  20 
gauge  Winchester;  or  its  duplicate  in  the 
•Model  97,  16  gauge — for  those  who  prefer 
a  hammer  action  gun — for  a  few  days  of 
shooting,  finds  it  hard  to  go  back  to  his 
heavier  12  gauge. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and 
durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of  the  gun.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  or  lowest  priced  Win- 
chester guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality  has  been  attained 
only  by  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  boring, 
finishing  and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel" 

The  barrels  of  the  Winchester  Models  12  and  97 
have  been  scientifically  bored  to  micrometer  measure- 
ments for  the  pattern  they  are  meant  to  make.  The 
degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of  the 
shot  to  spread.  Until  the  pattern  proves  up  to  Win- 
chester standard,  the  guns  cannot  leave  the  factory. 


The  Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves  the  orig- 
inal accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process,  used 
exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  bar- 
rel a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and  Proved 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best 
gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester" 
and  that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth 
action  and  accuracy,  and  with  excess  loads  for  strength. 
At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  these  two  light  gauge  models,  guns  that  have  won 
the  admiration  of  all  true  sportsmen  who  follow  Soort 
for  Sport's  Sake.  P 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should 
have  one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model 
12  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world-famous  Winchester  rifles  and 
shotguns  are  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  C-4  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Home  Defense  Leagues! 

We  have  a  Winchester  for  County  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  which  is  meeting  with  universal 
approval.  Many  Home  Defense  Leagues  through- 
out the  United  States  have  already  been  equipped 
with  this  gun. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 
Take-down  Repeating  Shotgun.  Made  in 
12  gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  16 
gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.  The  favorite 
with  shooters  who  prefer  a  slide  fore- 
arm repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 


TYlNCHESTEk 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


men 
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Now  comes  Mayo  Underwear 
knit  with  io-ribs  to  the  inch  in- 
stead of  8.  I  o-rib  knitting  makes 
Mayo  the  onJy  medium  -  priced 
underwear  that's  "actually  knit  in 
the  dollar  way' ' — the  I  o-rib  way. 


I  o-rib  knitting  brings  to  Mayo 
Underwear  greater  comfort.  Get 
into  a  suit  of  Mayo  Underwear. 
Then  note  that  pleasant  "give" 
to  every  slightest  bend  or  twist. 
That's  I  o-rib  elasticity. 


The  same  I  o-rib  knitting  gives 
Mayo  Underwear  a  cozy  warmth 
that's  mighty  .friendly  to  your 
body.  For  it's  plain  common 
sense  to  see  that  a  closer-knit  fabric 
is  bound  to  be  a  warmer  fabric. 

Get  1  o-rib  Mayo  Underwear 
before  Jack  Frost  gets  you. 


"WINTER  UNDERWEAR  afS  ?<J& 

The  only  medium  priced  under- 
wear that's  "actually  knit  in  the 
dollar  way". 

Men's  winter  Shirts  and  Drawers 
Men's  winter  Union  Suits 
Boy's   winter  Union  Suits 

All  dealers  either  ha*ve  or  can  quickly 
get  for  you  lo-rib  Mayo  Underivear 

THE    MAYO    MILLS,  Mayodan,  N.  C. 


PATENTED 


Work  or  Plecy 

WHETHER  you  use  your  Ford  for  busi- 
ness, for  pleasure,  or  for  both,  you  can 
make  this  great  car  still  more  satisfac- 
tory by  equipping  it  with  the 

For 
Ford 

Shock&bsorber 

In  business  use,  where  running  cost  is  all- 
important,  the  Hassler  should  be  used  because 
it  gives  you  from  20  to  ICO  per  cent  greater  mile- 
age from  your  tires,  reduces  up-keep  a  third, 
and  increases  the  mileage  per  gallon  of  gas 
surprisingly.  ._ 

In  pleasure  riding  where  comfort  is  all- im- 
portant, the  Hassler  should  be  used  because 
it  absorbs  all  jolts  and  jars,  prevents  rebound, 
eliminates  eidesway  and  provides  the  gentle, 
springy  action  similar  to  the  riding  qualities 
of  the  big  82,000  cars. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Writ*  today  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have 
a  e«t  of  Hassler*  put  on  your  Ford  -without  a  cent  of 
expense  to  you.  Try  tbemlO  days. 
Then*  If  you  are  willing  to  do 
without  them,  they  will  be  taken 
off  without  charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hassler*  simply  because 
someone  discourages  you  from 
trying  them*  Accept  this  offer  and 
ite  for  yourself.  Over  800,000 
aeta  in  use.  Write  today— R  0W. 
ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Ine. 
Dept.  V3      Indianapolis,  lud. 


Enclosed  Grabage  Pail 

By  P.  W.  Coombe 


"Other  tools,  such  as  machinist's  ham- 
mer, a  blacksmith's  hand  hammer,  and, 
for  sharpening  plows,  a  round-faced 
hammer  should  be  provided.  A  pair 
each  of  plain  and  bolt  tongs  will  com- 
plete the  main  equipment,  and  other 
tools,  such  as  chisels  and  wrenches,  may 
be  gathered  as  needed.  The  careful 
farmer  will  soon  be  able  to  make  many 
hand  tools  himself. 

"Coal  free  from  sulphur  and  earthy 
materials,  one  that  does  not  furnish 
clinkers,  must  be  used.  Welding  com- 
pound and  the  soldering  outfit  are 
handy." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  go  into  the 
shop  of  such  a  farmer  and  see  his  boys 
learning  to  be  handy  with  tools.  Many 
become  experts. 


E  USE  a  10- 
quart  galvan- 
ized pail  for  garbage 
and  waste  from  the 
kitchen.  This  pail 
was  formerly  rather 
unsightly,  even  when 
kept  under  a  tree  at 
the  poultry-yard 
gate.  The  sketch 
shows  the  construc- 
tion of  a  box  which 
I  devised  for  the  pail,  and  which  has 
been  quite  an  improvement. 

First  I  called  at  the  grocer's  where 
we  trade  and  asked  him  to  give  me  an 
old  crate  from  around  a  50-pound  can 
of  lard,  also  five  of  the  top  or  bottom 
lids  from  tobacco  caddies.  Four  caddy 
lids  will  just  fit  the  four  sides  of  the 
crate.  The  crate  already  has  a  bottom, 
so  the  fifth  lid,  placed  on  hinges,  makes 
the  cover. 

My  only  cash  expense  was  live  cents 
for  a  pair  of  small  hinges  and  a  few 
small  nails.  The  result  was  a  neat 
though  unpretentious  covered  box. 


The  Farm  Blacksmith  Shop 

By  R.  B.  Rushing 

DID  you  ever  look  around  to  see  how 
many  farmers  near  you  have  a  real 
good  set  of  blacksmith  tools — not  an 
expensive  set,  but  just  a  real  simple, 
practical  set  that  most  any  farmer  and 
his  son  can  handle? 

Recently  when  I  was  away  from  home 
I  chanced  to  spend  a  part  of  a  day  and 
night  with  a  progressive  farmer,  and  he 
related  the  following  experience  from 
his  shop: 

"I  had  always  been  rather  skeptical 
as  to  the  practical  utility  of  a  black- 
smith shop  on  the  farm,  but  now  that 
we  have  one  installed  in  the  tool  house 
its  real  value  has  been  emphasized  many 
times. 

"Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  such  an 
outfit  saves  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
actual  blacksmithing  expenses,  but  it 
does  save  time  when  time  is  most  valu- 
able. 

"Again  and  again  important  parts  of 
machinery  were  repaired  during  the 
noon  hour  or  immediately  after  an  ac- 
cident, when,  but  for  an  outfit,  a  trip  of 
five  miles  and  often  a  delay  of  a  day  in 
the  work  undertaken  would  have  been 
necessary. 

"Then,  too,  when  a  little  list  of  nec- 
essary repairs  is  kept  in  a  notebook, 
rainy  days  may  be  very  profitably  util- 
ized, and  the  idle  months  are  just  the 
ideal  times  when  everything  about  the 
farm  can  be  looked  after  and  kept  in 
order.  We  are  also  able  to  shoe  our 
own  horses  now,  and  appreciate  this 
fact  very  much,  as  men  who  can  put  on 
shoes  right  are  very  scarce. 

"Our  outfit  is  very  simple  and  only 
cost  about  $40,  but  would  probably  cost 
$50  or  $60  now.  However,  where  not 
much  work  is  to  be  done,  even  cheap  ar- 
ticles will  give  very  good  service;  but  I 
prefer  the  best  articles. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  shop  is  the  forge. 
Here  is  where  many  farmers  make  a 
mistake — they  buy  one  that  is  alto- 
gether too  small.  First  we  took  one  of 
medium  size,  and  it  suited  us  very  well 
until  we  began  to  sharpen  plowshares; 
then  we  could  have  used  one  much 
larger.  Little  bench  forges  are  en- 
tirely too  small ;  they  should  have  a  fire 
pan  about  18x24  inches  at  the  minimum. 

"A  good  anvil  will  weigh  about  100 
pounds,  and  it  should  not  be  much 
lighter.  Not  necessary  for  it  to  be 
larger,  however.  A  cast-iron  anvil  that 
will  not  stand  hard  pounding  should  be 
avoided.  The  same  is  true  of  the  vise; 
one  with  .  steel  jaws  and  wrought-iron 
body  that  will  stand  heavy  pounding 
should  be  bought.  This  will  cost  from 
$4  to  $5. 

"The  rest  of  the  more  expensive  tools 
will  be  an  upright  press  drill  for  boring 
holes  in  iron.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
tool  and  used  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
ordinarily  supposed.  It  costs  from  about 
$5  up,  and  is  easily  attached  to  the  wall 
of  your  shop.  In  addition  to  the  press,  a 
set  of  stock  and  dies,  for  cutting  threads 
on  bolts,  is  a  necessity.  Five  to  ten 
dollars  will  buy  a  good  farmer's  outfit. 


Stump"  Pullers  and  Explosives 

ACTUAL  field  experience  shows  that 
■t\  stump  pullers  and  powder  blasting 
should  supplement  one  another. 

The  stump-pulling  machines  are  made 
strong  enough  to  pull  out  stumps  of  al- 
most any  size,  but  when  stumps  largei 
than  can  be  lifted  by  one  man  are  pulled, 
the  disposing  of  them  after  they  are  out 
of  the  ground  is  as  much  of  a  job  as 
pulling  them.  They  have  to  be  handled 
by  horses  or  engines  and  derricks,  or 
chopped  into  pieces,  either  of  which  is 
slow  and  expensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  punch  a  hole  and  prepare  a 
charge  of  explosive  with  cap  and  fuse 
for  a  stump  less  than  six  inches  or 
thereabouts  in  diameter.  The  chief  rea- 
son is  that  the  roots  are  so  near  the 
surface  that  there  is  not  enough  dirt 
over  the  powder,  if  it  is  placed  close  to 
the  roots,  to  confine  it  and  give  proper 
explosive  force  against  the  roots. 

The  small  stump  is  the  particular  ob- 
ject for  the  stump  puller,  and  the  larger 
stump  for  the  powder.  If  the  job  of 
clearing  is  in  a  hard-wood  section,  where 
the  trees  that  were  cut  stood  close  to- 
gether, and  none  of  them,  or  few  of 
them,  measure  more  than  six  inches  in 
diameter  across  the  top,  don't  use  pow- 
der. Get  a  puller,  provided  you  have 
acreage  enough  to  justify  its  purchase. 
The  powder  will  take  the  stumps  out, 
and  will  save  buying  a  puller,  no  matter 
what  their  size,  if  there  are  only  a  few 
of"  them. 

When  the  stumps  measure  a  foot  and 
up  to  two  or  three  feet  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, powder  is  essential  to  split  them 
up,  and  unless  the  acreage  is  very  large 
the  purchase  of  a  puller  is  not  justified. 
If  you  already  have  one,  however,  it 
may  pay  you  to  loosen  some  of  the  more 
widely  spreading  stumps  with  explosive, 
then  pull  out  the  pieces  with  the  ma- 
chine.   

Saw  Clamp  Easily  Made 

O  THIS  clamp  for 

y   ^^^"^  •*  holding  saws 

while  being  sharp- 
I^flf  ened  is  strong  and 
durable.  Two 
pieces  of  2x4, 
each  36  inches 
long,  and  two 
iy2x4,  each  26 
inches  long,  are  all  the  materials  needed. 
First  make  the  two  uprights  shaped  like 
A  in  the  sketch,  and  then  the  two  ja*W 
pieces  like  B  B. 

Place  the  saw  between  the  jaws,  drop 
them  in  notches  in  uprights,  and  tap 
down  lightly  with  hammer.  By  making 
the  notches  in  the  uprights  deep  enough, 
you  can  sharpen  the  largest  cross-cut 
saws.   

Inventors  are  still  working  on  wire- 
less planters  for  check-rowing  corn. 
An  Illinois  mechanic  has  lately  been 
granted  a  patent  on  such  a  device. 
Thus  far  wireless  check-row  planters 
have  not  proved  successful. 


Repainting  a  Buggy 

By  Otto  T.  Boggs 

A READER  who  wishes  to  paint  a] 
buggy  asks  for  directions  by  which 
he  may  be  sure  of  first-class  results. 
The  repainting  of  a  buggy  or  carriage  is 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  job,  the  final 
results  depending  entirely  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  person  doing  the  work 
to  follow  the  directions  given  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  paints  or  varnish 
used. 

First,  jack  up  the  vehicle  and  remove 
wheels,  shafts,  and  other  detachable 
parts.  Take  off  the  bed  also  if  con- 
venient, as  this  will  make  all  parts 
easily  accessible.  All  grease  around  the 
hubs,  fifth  wheel,  and  shaft  holders 
should  be  thoroughly  scraped  off  and 
the  surface  then  cleaned  with  benzine. 

Go  over  the  wood  and  metal  surfaces 
to  be  painted,  with  No.  0  sandpaper  or 
fine  steel  wool,  removing  all  loose  paint 
scales  and  rust.  Wipe  off  the  dust  that 
is  bound  to  result  from  this  operation, 
so  that  the  surface  is  clean.  The  work 
should  be  done  in  a  clean,  dry  room,  at  a 
temperature  between  60  and  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit-  The  room  must  be  free 
from  dust,  which  will  otherwise  settle 
on  the  wet  paint  and  spoil  the  finish. 
After  each  rubbing  operation  the  work 
should  be  carefully  brushed  off  and  the 
dust  disposed  of  so  it  will  not  cause 
trouble. 

Buy  one  of  the  reliable  automobile 
and  buggy  paints  made  by  some  reputa- 
ble manufacturer — a  paint  that  you  feel 
•quite  sure  contains  the  best  materials. 
Wherever  there  are  bare  spots  on  wood 
apply  a  coat  of  a  good  lead  primer,  giv- 
ing it  twenty-four  hours  or  more  to  dry. 
Then  rub  these  spots  lightly  with  moss, 
curled  hair,  or  fine  steel  wool.  Bare 
spots  on  metal  should  be  given  a  prim- 
ing coat  of  the  buggy  paint  of  the  color 
to  be  used  for  the  finishing  coat,  reduced 
with  10  to  15  per  cent  of  turpentine. 
Allow  this  coat  to  dry  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours,  then  rub  lightly  with  moss, 
curled  hair,  or  fine  steel  wool. 

Keep  it  Free  from  Dust 

Paints  for  this  kind  of  work  are- 
known  as  varnish  paints  or  varnish  col- 
ors. The  color  pigments  have  a  ten- 
dency to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  can, 
so  be  sure  to  see  it  is  stirred  to  an 
even  consistency  before  using. 

Apply  the  paint  with  a  soft  bristle 
varnish  brush,  flowing  it  on  just  like 
varnish.  This  coat  needs  forty-eight 
hours  or  more  for  drying.  If  the  ve- 
hicle is  in  fair  condition  before  painting, 
only  one  coat  will  be  necessary.  But  if 
the  surface  is  in  bad  condition,  two 
coats  will  be  required  to  secure- a  satis- 
factory finish.  In  this  event  rub  the 
first  coat  lightly  with  moss,  curled  hair, 
or  fine  steel  wool  in  order  to  reduce  the 
gloss  so  that  the  finishing  coat  will  ad- 
here properly.  Then,  after  wiping  the 
surface  free  from  dust,  apply  the  sec- 
ond or  finishing  coat.  Allow  it  to  dry 
forty-eight  hours  or  more  before  using 
or  moving  the  vehicle. 

To  renew  the  finish  on  leather  tops, 
curtains,  and  cushions,  clean  them  thor- 
oughly with  benzine  '  to  remove  all 
grease  spots,  and  coat  them  with  a  good 
enamel  top  dressing,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased in  any  good  paint  store.  In 
applying  the  dressing  to  cushions  do 
not  let  it  settle  into  the  depressions  in 
a  coating  too  thick  to  dry  properly.  Let 
the  enamel  dressing  dry  forty-eight 
hours. 

For  mohair  tops  and  cushions  use  one 
of  the  good  mohair  top  finishes.  Have 
the  top,  curtain,  and  cushions  clean  and 
free  from  dust  and  grease.  Dampen 
slightly  with  a  wet  sponge  and  apply 
the  mohair  finish  with  a  bristle  brush, 
brushing  it  out  well.  Do  not  put  the  top 
down  until  it  has  dried  out  thoroughly 
after  the  application  of  the  finish. 


Preparing  the  stock  fields  for  early  pasture  with  a  corn-husking  machine.   At  the 

cribs  automatic  hoists  unload  it 
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You  can 
save  25% 
to  40% 
you  act 
at  once 


if 


See  What  You  Save  When  You  Buy  Direct! 

Send  today  for  Galloway's  won- 
derful 1918  Book  of  amazing 
values.    Learn  what  you  can 

save  on  your  farm  supplies  and  how  and  why  I 
can  do  it.   My  great  1918  Book  climaxes  my  fifteen  years  of 

success  in  direct-to-you  bargain  giving.    In  it  you  will  find  prices 
lower  than  you  ever  thought  possible — especially  now  when  prices 
are  soaring.  There  is  no  mystery  about  my  low  priced,  high  quality 
goods — no  magic,  nothing  but  good,  sound  reasoning.   It's  a  plain  business 
proposition..  I  am  the  manufacturer.   I  own  and  operate  a  chain  of  factories  here 
in  Waterloo  where  I  turn  out  thousands  of  Gas  Engines,  Spreaders,  Tractors  and  Separa 
tors  every  year.   These  I  sell  to  you  right  off  the  factory  floor  with  just  one  small  manufac- 
turer's profit  based  on  an  enormous  output.  I  pioneered  this  direct-to-you  method  of  selling  and 
it  has  won  me  the  friendship  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  because  I  save  them  money. 

The  secret  of  real  savings — direct  dealing  between  maker  and  user 


Owing  to 
the  rising 
costs  of 
materials 
I  cannot 
promise  my 
present  low 
prices  to  last. 

n.  Galloway 


Every 
sale  is 
backed 
by  a 
$25,000 
k  Bond 


■Hi 


good 


Four  _ 
sizes  at 
four  low 
prices — 
3 75  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
950  lbs. 
per 
hour 


m 


mm 


I  built  this  vast  manufacturing  business  on  the  plan 
of  no  lost  profit  between  manufacturer  and  user.  I 
cut  out  all  waste  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product  and  from  the  time  the  product  leaves 
the  maker's  hand  until  it  gets  to  the  actual  consumer. 
I  built  the  first  really  high  quality  Gas  Engine  and  sold 
it  direct  from  the  factory  at  a  most  reasonable  price — 
the  same  with  Separators,  Engines,  Tractors,  etc. 


SEPARATORS 


BEST  EVER 
FOR  1918 


My  new  1918  Book  tells  the  whole  story.  It 
answers  your  every  question  about  the  gfeat 
Galloway  institution  and  policies.    You  must 
read  this  great  "book  and  learn  how  buying 
direct  from  the  maker  gives  you  the  finest 
grade  implements  and  saves  you  25  cents  to 
40  cents  on  every  dollar  you  spend.  Send  for 
thelsook  today —  use  the  coupon. 

EM/^IME'C  ADVANCE  1918 
Hvllrlt9    MODELS  READY 


■ 


$4£90 


and  up 


My  new  1918  Sanitary  Model  outstrips  them  all.   There  is  no  other 
separator  built  to  compare  with  it  for  fine  construction,  beautiful 
finish  and  down-right,  clean  skimming  efficiency.   Because  my 
price  is  so  low  don't  compare  ray  1918  Sanitary  Model  with  those 
cheaply  built-down-to-a-price  separators.   My  Sanitary  is  com- 


Money- 
back  Guarantee 
with  every  sale 


pared  only  with  the  finest  and  best  built  separators— the  ones  that  usually  are  20 
to  40%  higher  than  mine.   Stand  them  side  by  side.  Test  them  for  every  separa- 
tor feature  and  see  how  the  Galloway  is  unsurpassed. 

Buy  on  180  MilkinSTS  Test  Let  this  90  day  working  test  proye  its 
*  .i    '•••»••«»  worth  on  your  own  farm.    Be  certain 

it's  the  separator  you  want  before  you  decide  to 
keep  it.   Note  how  sturdy  and  strong  —  how 
easy  it  is  to  wash  and  clean  —  how  close  it 
skims  —  and  a  hundred  other  separator 
points  that  mean  so  much  to  you  in 
dairy  profits.   Write  today  for  book. 


Light  work 
or  heavy 
duty  models 

25%  to  40%SavingsGuaranteed 


TRACTORS  12-20  RSO0EL 

The  great  new  Galloway  Tractor  is  now  the  ac- 
cepted type  for  all  .light  models.   It  is  not  a 
freak,  but  a  general  all-around  portable  farm 
power  house.  It  is  built  like  an  automobile.  It 
naa  anti-friction  bearinrs.  Twenty-one  sets  of 
Hyatt  roller  and  ball  bearings  save  the  en- 
gine's power  for  the  draw-bar  and  the  pulley 
where  the  power  is  needed.  Dynamometer 
testa  show  Galloway  Tractor  to  take  only  13%  % 
of  the  engine's  power  to  pull  the  tractor  with- 
out implement.   This  is  about  the  power 
required  by  other  tractors.   Has  a  four  cylinder 
valve  in  the  head,  modern  motor,  water  cooled.  Ex- 
clusive patented  transmission.  Will  pull  three  3  4-in. 
bottoms  8  to  ST-in.  deep  in  clover  or  timothy  sod.  Will 
do  any  portable  engine  job— sawing,  silo  filling,  corn 
shelling,  shredding.handles  a  28-in.  grain  separator,  any 
kind  feed  grinder  ,pum  ping  or  irrigation  plant.  Double 
chain  drive.  Get  Tractor  facts  in  my  new  1918  Book. 


My  complete  1918  Engine  lineis  all  ready — from  the 
light  engine  for  pumping— the  small  portable  4  to  6 
H.  P.  for  doing  light  power  jobs  —  the  9  to  12  H.  P. 
Heavy  Duty  type.tothe  big,  powerful  16  H.  P.  Mogul 
Models  for  the  toughest  and  heaviest  jobs.  No  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  power  service  you  want,  there  is  a 
Galloway  .Engine  just  built  for  your  purpose.  You 
don't  have  to  be  an  engine  expert  to  see  how  skill- 
fully Galloway  Engines  are  designed — how  scien- 
tifically they  are  built— how  masterfully  machined 
or 'how  beautifully  finished.  Behind  this  wonder- 
ful exterior  is  the  greatest  inside  engine  effici- 
ency ever  produced.  My  big  1918  Book  gives  you 
engine  facts  that  will  pay  you  to  know  and  save 
you  much  of  your  engine  money.  It  posts  you  on 
every  engine  question— will  keep  you  from  pay- 
ing too  much.  Send  coupon  for  the  book  now. 

atest  SPREADERS  ^Mi,h,,ex, 


Improvements 

Here  for  1918  is  my  greatest  spreader  triumph. 
It's  my  master  model — the  best  I  ever  built  since 
I  mademy  first  spreader.  See  what  these features 
mean  on  your  field  in  actual  work— proof  that  the 
Galloway  is  the  spreader  you  want.  It's  low  down 
—  with  light  draft.  Two  horses  handle  it  any- 
where without  killing  the  team.  Has  wide 
spreading  V-rake— strong  beater  teeth  that  tear 
the  toughest  clumps  into  shreds  and  makes  pos- 
sible even  and  easy  spreading.  The  patented  rol- 
ler feed— the  reason  for  its  light  draft— is  an  ex- 
clusive Galloway  Feature  an  d  one  that  you  would 
gladly  pay  $25.00  more  to  get— but  costsyou  noth- 
ing extra  on  the  Galloway.  The  patented  auto- 
matic stop,  uniform  clean-out  push  board  are 
other  important  features  that  spell  real  spread- 
ing e!5ciency  with  the  Galloway.  Write  for  my 
big  1918  Book  and  get  the  story  complete. 
Send  for  the  Book  NOW — use  the  coupon. 


Spreader  has  V-Rake 
Steel-Beater.  Spreads 
from  4  to  24  loads 
per  acre 


Mail  Ccupon  Today-No  w-fsr  Big  1918  Bask1.. 

Quoting  unheard  of  low  prices  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  everywhere  \ 

Today — now — cut  out  the  coupon  and  sign  your  name  and  address.   Mark  a 
circle  around  the  implement  or  implements  you  soon  intend  to  buy  and 
mail  to  me.   Then  my  big  1918  Book  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  by  return 
mail.   This  great  book  is  a  real  guide  to  farm  buying  and  represents  the 
most  amazing  savings  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  all-around .  This  book  shows 
you  the  fallacy  of  the  three  and  four  way  extravagant  plan  of  distributing 
products  and  proves  I  divide  the  melon  by  my  direct-from-factory-to-farm 
method  and  save  you  25%  to  40$  on  separators,  tractors,  engines,  spread- 
ers and  other  implements.   I  save  you  on  freight,  too,  by  shipping  from 
my  warehouses  at  St.  Paul.  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City  as  well  as 
from  my  factories  at  Waterloo.    Send  me  the  coupon  tonight  —  sure. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 

397  Galloway  Station    Waterloo,  Iowa  < 


Direct  Quick  Service 


Drive 

Plows— Threshes— Grinds— Fills  Silos 
Shreds— Hauls— Grades  Roads— Saws 


Read  This! 

I  bought  a  No.  8  Manure 
Spreader  from  you  last 
winter  and  it  has  been 
tried  in  every  way  with 
all  kinds  of  .manure, 
even  with  big  frozen 
chunks  in  it  and  it  stood 
the  test  to  perfection.  It 
is  as  you  claim  it  to  be. 
I  saved  $30.00  on  the 
price.  Richard  Davis, 
Burdett,  Kansas. 

And  This! 

I  have  run 
gasoline  en- 
gines  of  dif- 
ferent makes 
for  the  past 
seven  years. 
I  find  the  16 
h.  p.  Callo- 
way the  sim- 
plest, most 
power  fu  land 
best  govern- 
ed engine  I 
ever  saw  run, 
and  $225.00 
cheaper. 
Henry  Wen- 
hem,  Milton, 
Wis. 


Money  Saving  Patriotic  Price 

COUPON 

Ma.il  to  We  Today/  . 


WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
Wm.  Galloway  Company 

397  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

Send  me  your  1918  Book. 

Name 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


State 


Mark  a 
Circle 

around  the  imple- 
ment you  want  t 
special  informa- 
tion about. 


This  Is 
Important 

because  it 
means  you  will 
get  the  exact 
information 


There  are  79  different  advertisements  in  this  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside.    They  run  in  size  from  three  lines 
to  a  full  page.    That  means  that  advertisers  have  spent  amounts  varying  from  $8.25  to  $2200.00  to  tell  you 
about  the  articles  they  have  to  sell.    That  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to  invest,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
|  they  would   so   invest   it   unless   their   reputations   were   established   for  honesty  and  fair  dealings. 
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Are  You  a 
Shooter? 

Then  see  that  your  outfit 
includes  a  plentiful  supply  of 
3-in-One  oil.  Nothing  like  it  to 
keep  a  gun  in  fine  shooting  condition. 
Oils  lock,  trigger,  ejector  and  break- 
joint  perfectly.  Cleans  the  barrel  of 
burned  black  powder  residue.  Prevents 
leading  and  pitting.  Also  keeps  a  fine 
polish  on  stock  and  fore-end. 

3-in-One  oil 

contains  no  acid  or  grease.  Never  gums  or 
dries  out.  All  big  gun  makers  use  and  recom- 
mend 3-in-One  oil.  Hardware,  sporting  goods, 
drug  and  general  stores  sell  it.  Three  sizes: 
1  oz.  bottle,  15c;  3  ox.,  25c;  8  oz.  (J£  pt.),  50c. 
Also  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  3  ox.,  25c.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  these  cans,  we  will  send  yon  one 
by  parcel  post,  full  of  good  3-in-One,  for  30c. 


f 


CPpp  Write  for  a  generous  free 
»  IVLjd  sample  and  the  3-in-One 
Dictionary. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

165  LUG.  Broadway,  New  York 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES 

FOR  US.  New  Zealand s  and  Flemish  Giants 
"~-  Profits  Large  1  We  supply  stock  and 
pay  you  $3.00  each.     Also  Cavies,  Squab 
Breeders  and  Par  Bearing  Animals.  Instruc- 
tion Books,  Contract,  and  prospectas  for 
.dime.     None   free.     OUTDOOR  EKTEB* 
*  PRIZE  CO„    Boa  5         Holmes  Park.  Mo. 

Overland  Aluminum  Shoes 

The  world's  great  farm  and  creamery 
shoe.  Water-proof ,  rustproof ,  light  and  dur- 
able. Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer.  Best 
by  test,  and  you  pay  less.  A  postal 
brings  tree  catalog. 

OVERLAND  SHOE  CO. 
Dept.  27-B  Racine,  Wis. 

FARM  FENCE, 

'AQl/CEKTS  A  ROD  tori  

M  .%  7|»  a  264nch  Hog  Fence ; 
1  *■  U  '  <-  34C.  a  rod  for  47-la. 
88  styles  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn 
Fences.  Low  prices  Barbed  Wire 

FACTORY  TO  USER  DIRECT. 

Sold  on  30  days  FREE  TRIA 
Write  for  free  catalog  now. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE 
Box  121  MORTON,  ILLS. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

All  heavy  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRES.  13o 
'  per  rod  up.    Get  free  Book  and  Sample  to  teat. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
L2IW        -       -       Cleveland,  Ohio 


^  ONE  YEAR 


TO  PAY 


$29 


fects 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly  * 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming-,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
material  and  workmanshi  p. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  * 

shown  here.  ~.    .  . 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  saves 

in  cream.  Postal  brinps  Free  eatalotr-f  older  and  "direct-f rom- 
factory"  offer.  Bay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

WlBAUGH-DOWER  CO..  1119  Marshall  Blvd..  CHICAGO 


Pull  Bi£  Stamps 

Jy  handf 

Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and 
powder.  One  man  with  a 
K  can  rip  out  any  stump 
that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 

^tpk       HAND  POWER. 


I  Stump 
Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick 

Box  158 
182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


Dairying 


Cost  of  Rasing  Heifers 

By  J.  Hugh  McKenney 

A LITTLE  more  than  two  years  ago 
a  neighbor  paid  a  visit  to  my  cow 
stable,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
I  told  him  I  was  planning  to  replenish 
my  herd  by  raising  heifer  calves  from 
the  best  milkers.  This  was  rather  un- 
orthodox to  his  way  of  thinking.  He 
advised  continuing  as  I  had  been  doing, 
and  as  other  dairymen  in  our  district 
were  doing — namely,  to  buy  what  cows 
were  needed  and  let  those  less  fortu- 
nately situated  for  marketing  milk  do 
the  calf -raising. 

This  division  of  labor  had  at  first  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  me,  especially  so  be- 
cause of  the  low  pric£  at  which  good 
cows  could  then  be  purchased.  I  had 
followed  the  practice  for  ten  years  until 
something  happened  that  shattered  my 
faith  in  that  plan.  While  rummaging 
through  the  attic  one  rainy  day,  I  hap- 
pened onto  a  big  bundle  of  papers  which 
on  examination  proved  to  be  the  daily 
milk  records  of  cows  I  owned  previous 
to  1906. 

Those  old  records  were  a  revelation; 
the  figures  surprised  me.  I  was  still 
keeping  records,  so  I  went  down-stairs 
and  compared  my  recent  ones  with  the 
old  ones  I  had  found  in  the  attic.  I 
found  that  the  average  of  my  herd  in 
1906  was  equal  to  the  record  of  my  best 
cow  now. 

In  those  days  I  had  done  a  consider- 
able amount  of  grading  up.  If  a  cow 
possessed  an  unusual  milk-producing  ca- 
pacity, I  had  bred  her  and  raised  the 
calf  if  it  was  a  heifer,  thus  perpetuat- 
ing her  good  qualities.  Now,  before  me 
were  the  unimpeachable  figures  proving 
that  I  was  not  even  holding  my  own — 
was,  in  fact,  losing  ground.  What  was 
I  to  do  about  it?  If  I  went  back  to  the 
system  of  grading  up,  could  the  calves 
be  properly  raised  to  a  milking  age  at  a 
low  enough  cost  to  warrant  my  making 
the  change?  I  thought  the  matter  over, 
but  was  convinced  that  the  matter  could 
be  settled  only  by  making  the  actual  ex- 
periment. 

Kept  Cost  Record 

So  in  October,  1914,  I  started  with 
five  Holstein  calves,  all  dropped  during 
that  month.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
resting  the  case  on  merely  a  rough  esti- 
mate, I  decided  to  consider  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  factors  that  had  a  bear- 
ing1 on  the  problem,  such  as  value  of 
calves  at  birth,  value  of  manure,  feed, 
labor,  housing,  interest,  taxes,  and  serv- 
ice fee. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  I  was  able 
to  summarize  results  in  the  following 
tabulated  form: 

Cost  of  feed,  first  year  $28.00 

Cost  of  feed,  second  year   36.70 

Labor,  first  year   7  05 

Labor,  second  year   4.57 

Housing,  per  head   2.00 

Bedding,  first  year   1.50 

Bedding,  second  year   2.00 

Tools,  etc.,  per  head....   1.00 

Interest    1.70 

Taxes    .36 

Service  fee   1.00 

Total  cost  of  each  calf  for  two  years. $85.88 


Then  I  credited  each  calf  with  these 

items : 

Value  of  calf  at  birth   $3.00 

Manure,  first  year   3.00 

Manure,  second  year    6.00 

Total  $12.00 

By  deducting  $12  from  the  total  ex- 
pense of  $85.88,  I  found  that  each  ani- 
mal had  cost  me  just  $73.88  to  raise.  I 
figured  my  labor  at  15  cents  an  hour, 
the  calculation  being  based  on  the  aver- 
age number  of  minutes  per  day  required 
to  care  for  and  feed  the  calves.  For 
tools,  utensils,  etc.,  I  charged  $1  a  head. 
Interest  was  estimated  at  five  per  cent 
and  taxes  at  one  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  calf  at  birth,  plus  the  cost  of 
tools,  plus  one  half  the  cost  of  feed, 
labor,  and  bedding,  less  the  value  of  the 
manure. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  calves 
averaged  578  pounds  in  weight.  The 
average  amount  of  feed  consumed  by 
each  the  first  year,  together  with  the 
prevailing  price,  is  as  follows:  450 
pounds  of  whole  milk  at  $1.50  per  hun- 
dredweight; 2,400  pounds  of  skim  milk 
at  20  cents  per  hundredweight;  16  bush- 
els of  oats  at  50  cents;  750  pounds  of 
hay  at  $12  per  ton;  525  pounds  of  silage 
at  $4.00  per  ton ;  pasture  three  and  one- 
half  months  at  40  cents  a  month.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $28  for  feed  the  first 
year. 

Pays  Good  Interest 

During  the  second  year  the  feed  con- 
sumed was:  25  bushels  of  oats  at  50 
cents;  1,500  pounds  of  hay  at  $12;  2,500 
pounds  of  silage  at  $4  a  ton;  400  pounds 
of  bran  at  $26  a  ton;  pasture  for  five 
months  at  $1  a  month,  making  a  total  of 
$36.70.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  heifers  tipped  the  scales  at  an  aver- 
age of  slightly  less  than  1,000  pounds. 

By  skimping  them  in  feed  I  could 
have  raised  them  to  this  age  at  consid- 
erably less  cost,  but  there  would  not 
have  been  the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment. Also,  any  deliberate  economy  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  animals  would 
have  defeated  my  effort  to  find  out  what 
a  well-cared-for  heifer  really  cost.  I 
have  concluded  that  it  costs  more  to 
raise  a  cow  than  most  dairymen  realize. 
But  even  if  it  does  cost  between  $70  and 
$80  to  raise  a  heifer  up  to  the  produc- 
tive age,  there  is  another  side  of  the 
matter  to  consider. 

I  have  received  a  fair  wage  for  my 
labor,  also  all  feeds  and  incidentals 
have  been  paid  for  at  market  price. 
Furthermore,  I  know  the  stock  is 
healthy  and  of  good  quality.  For  the 
next  five  or  six  years  each  animal  will 
average  a  net  profit  of  at  least  $10, 
which  will  be  equivalent  to  over  13  per 
cent  interest  on  the  cost  of  raising  her 
to  milking  age. 


Cause  of  Mottles  in  Butter 

By  Charles  E.  Richardson 

BUTTER  MAKERS  are  sometimes 
vexed  and  puzzled  to  find  mottles 
and  streaks  in  the  butter  after  it  is 
made. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  is  the 
failure  to  have  the  salt  fully  dissolved. 
I  have  found  the  best  way  to  salt  the 
butter  is  to  add  the  dry  salt  to  the  but- 
ter when  it  has  been  placed  on  the  but- 
ter worker,  and  then  while  the  butter  is 
being  worked  the  salt  is  also  worked 
into  it. 

But  one  should  use  great  care  not 
to  overwork  the  butter.  Therefore  there 
are  times  that  the  salt  does  not  get 
worked  into  the  butter  properly,  and 
after  the  butter  is  finished  that  salt  is 
dissolved  separately  and  shows  in  the 
butter,  especially  when  cut,  in  the  form 
of  mottles  or  streaks.  To  correct  such 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  work  the  but- 
ter, with  the  salt  one  half  the  usual 
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amouht,  and  later  finish  the  working 
after  the  salt  has  dissolved  more.  But, 
better  still,  I  think  that  if  the  salt  is 
more  or  less  dissolved  in  water  and 
added  to  the  butter  while  it  is  in  the 
churn  in  granules,  then  churned  until 
the  butter  is  in  large  masses  or  lumps, 
and  afterward  worked  as  usual,  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  finding  mottles  be- 
cause the  salt  has  not  been  thoroughly 
dissolved. 

Another  common  reason  for  streaks 
in  farm  butter  is  when  the  butter  is 
allowed  "to  come"  in  the  churn  in  large 
lumps.  When  it  gathers  that  way,  large 
quantities  of  buttermilk  are  incorpo- 
rated therein,  and  no  amount  of  wash- 
ing can  get  it  out.  Later  on  streaks  of 
the  buttermilk  are  seen  in  the  finished 
butter,  and  unless  the  butter  is  eaten 
soon  it  will  cause  a  rancid  flavor  to 
come,  which  makes  a  poor  quality  of 
butter. 

The  churning  should  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  butter  begins  to  gather  in 
granules  about  the  size  of  cracked  com, 
or  not  larger  than  beans.  Then,  by 
washing,  the  water  can  get  to  practi- 
cally every  particle  of  the  butter,  and  all 
of  the  buttermilk  is  washed  out.  Two 
washings  should  be  enough  if  washed 
with  the  proper  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  farm  but- 
ter makers  let  their  butter  gather  in 
large  lumps,  either  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance,  when  churning. 

Yellow  streaks  are  rarer,  but  they  oc- 
cur sometimes  if  the  butter  color  is 
added  at  the  wrong  time  (the  right 
time  is  just  as  the  cream  has  been  put 
in  the  churn,  before  churning)  or  it  has 
become  lumpy  from  old  age.  Sometimes 
when  carrots  or  yolks  of  eggs  are  used 
for.  coloring  the  butter  little  lumps  of 
them  may  get  in  unseen  and  later  eause 
yellow  streaks. 

I  have  known  cases  of  streaky  butter 
which  were  found  to  be  caused  by  using 
cream  that  was  not  strained  before 
churning.  All  cream  and  water  used 
in  churning  should  be  strained  care- 
fully. 


Arrangement  of  buildings  in  a  quadrangle,  with  the  open  end  south,  makes  a 
good  shelter  and  handy  feed  yard 


Driving  Ahead  with  the  War 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  10] 

law  will  be  strengthened  and  price-fix- 
ing legislation  of  comprehensive  char- 
acter will  be  enacted  is  strong.  The 
draft  law  is  quite  likely  to  be  broadened 
and  extended.  One  possibility  is  that  it 
will  be  made  broad  enough  to  include 
men  between  eighteen  and  forty  years 
of  age.  This  plan  is  seriously  sug- 
gested. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  another 
call  for  500,000  drafted  men  will  soon 
be  forthcoming.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  not  simply  one  call,  but  two, 
and  perhaps  more  than  that,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  keep  its  total  men 
under  arms  at  2,000,000,  the  figure  offi- 
cials have  talked  about  as  the  force  we 
would  put  into  the  service.  Some  have 
talked  of  2,000,000  men  in  the  field, 
actually  on  the  fighting  front.  If  this 
figure  is  realized,  it  will  require  enor- 
mous additions  to  the  total  of  men  taken 
under  the  draft,  because  the  wastage  of, 
men  in  campaigning,  both  .from  bullets 
and  from  sickness  and  other  causes,  is 
extremely  heavy. 

The  country  has  as  yet  scarcely  feltj 
the  burdens  of  taxation  which  it  will) 
feel  if  the  war  goes  on.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress to  raise  more  revenue  and  pass  a 
law  imposing  additional  taxes.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  great  incomes  and  | 
great  war  profits  will  be  subjected  to 
levies  so  great  as  almost  to  confiscate 
them.  More  bond  issues,  too,  will  be 
authorized. 

Shipping  construction,  manufacture 
of  rifles,  guns,  munitions,  and  all  sorts 
of  war  material,  building  of  naval  ves- 
sels, and  organization  of.  troops — al" 
will  be  speeded  up.  Public  sentiment  is 
more  and  more  demanding  that  the  war 
be  run  with  full  steam.  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  insist  on  it.  More  and  more,  i 
Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  the  d 
mand  for  results  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  will  be  heard.  The  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  the  troops  of  General  Persh- 
ing in  France  will  enter  the  trenche 
and  do  their  full  part  of  the  fightin 
The  inevitable  effect  will  be  intensifi 
effort  by  the  United  States  to  force  t 
downfall  of  the  Prussian  milita 
power. 

A  good  deal  of  water  has  passed  ove 
the  mill  dam  since  last  April,  when  this 
country  entered  the  war.  But  after  all, 
to  use  an  expression  of  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  United  States  hasn't  begun  to  fight. 
The  American  people  have  known  little 
of  the  burden  and  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing of  war.  It  will  be  just  as  well — yes, 
much  better — if  each  of  us  understands 
that  grim  days  are  ahead,-  and  each  of 
us  stands  ready  to  face  them,  not  tim-| 
idly  and  shrinkingly,  but  bravely  and 
manfully  and  as  the  time  of  trial  and 
tribulation  which  is  to  be  expected  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  war  comes. 
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To  Hurry  Up  Pear-Ripening 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 

THE  specialty  fruit  grower  who  can 
get  his  produce  on  the  fruit  stands 
two  weeks,  one  week,  or  even  three  days 
before  the  rush  comes,  reaps  a  good 
profit  for  his  "scoop."  This  was  accom- 
plished in  a  limited  way  last  fall  by  a 
fruit  farmer  of  Orleans  County,  New 
York,  who  has  fruit-stand  trade  in 
Rochester  and  Buffalo  in  fancy  pears. 

Generally,  pears  are  gathered  in  an 
unripe  condition  and  spread  on  the  floor 
of  a  dark  room  one  layer  deep,  at  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  about  70  degrees. 
This  ripens  them  much  more  cpuickly 
than  if  left  on  the  trees.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  process  the  perfecting  aid 
of  nature  is  not  used,  and  hence  some- 
thing in  flavor  is  lost. 

To  get  the  above  conditions,  plus  the 
help  of  the  tree  in  the  ripening  process, 
this  live  fruit  grower  resorted  to  the 
following  method:  Over  several  entire 
trees  he  placed  canvas  covers  extending 
clear  to  the  ground.  Thus  he  secured 
the  darkness  which  seems  to  help  in  the 
process  of  mellowing  pears.  To  keep 
the  fruit  in  a  uniformly  warm  tempera- 
ture night  and  day,  a  small  oil  heater 
was  placed,  when  needed,  within  the 
tent.  Thus  he  used  the  old-fashioned 
aid  to  ripening  pears  and  added  to  it  the 
advantage  of  Nature's  help.  By  this 
method  he  got  his  pears  on  the  market 
in  the  pink  of  condition  ten  days  earlier 
than  this  same  variety  was  fit  when 
handled  in  the  old  way. 


Fencing  in  the  Garden 

By  H.  K.  Jenks 

ANOTHER  year's  use  of  our  fenced-in 
^  garden  has  proved  that  the  ex- 
penditure for  fence  wire,  posts,  and 
labor  required  to  fence  it  was  a  good 
business  move.  Our  garden  is  twenty 
rods  long  and  four  rods  wide,  fenced 
with  strong  four-foot  woven  wire  that 
will  turn  hogs,  chickens,  or  any  stock, 
with  the  strand  of  barbed  wire  six 
inches  above  the  woven  wire.  The  ends 
are  enclosed  with  substantially  made 
panels  of  the  same  fencing,  which  allows 
of  their  easy  removal  for  plowing  and 
cultivating. 

There  is  no  longer  worry  and  damage 
from  our  own  poultry,  stock,  or  dogs,  or 
those  of  our  neighbors,  and  the  perma- 
nent support  for  vining  plants  furnished 
by  the  fence  is  worth  the  effort  of  fenc- 
ing in  itself.  Furthermore,  our  chickens 
can  now  have  free  range  for  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  year  than  before 
the  hen-proof  garden  fence  was  erected. 


Saving  Burst  Cabbage 

I HAD  a  fine  lot  of  late  cabbage,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  heads  cracked  open 
so  that  I  couldnt  expect  it  to  keep  in 
storage.  Since  we  don't  care  for  kraut, 
I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  best  to  save 
it  for  table  use,  until  my  neighbor  told 
me  to  can  it  as  she  used  to  do  years  ago. 

We  cut  it  fine  and  cooked  it  exactly 
as  for  the  table  except  that  no  seasoning 
but  salt  was  used.  When  fairly  tender 
it  was  packed  closely  in  jars  and  filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  hot  juice,  then 
processed  and  sealed  as  usual. 


Team  Work  Growing  Plants 

BY  CO-OPERATION  in  advertising 
their  strawberry  plants  and  plan- 
ning to  take  care  of  such  a  side-line 
business  efficiently,  one  farm  neighbor- 
hood in  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  has 
developed  a  sales  business  of  30,000,000 
strawberry  plants  annually.  The  ship- 
ping of  the  plants  is  done  before  the 
rush  of  farm  work  begins  and  the  grow- 
ing of  them  is  made  a  part  of  the 
regular  farm  operations.  During  Feb- 
ruary and  March  not  less  than  600  men, 
women,  and  children  are  engaged  in 
getting  the  strawberry  plants  ready  for 
shipment  on  six  different  farms  where 
the  plants  are  grown.  Thousands  of 
orders  are  received  from  small  buyers 
in  every  section  of  this  country. 

A  motor  truck  is  used  to  gather  up 
the  parcels  and  boxes  of  plants  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  shipping  station.  A 
large  share  of  the  plants  is  delivered  by 
parcel  post. 


Potato- Balls  Now  a  Rarity 

By  A.  T.  Morison 

THE  accompanying  photograph  shows 
a  potato  vine  bearing  the  "seed  ap- 
ples," or  potato  balls,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called.  Each  of  these  fruits 
contains  a  large  number  of  seeds.  These 
fruits  resemble  small  green  tomatoes; 


Stalk  of  Irish  potato,  1917  crop,  heavily 
loaded  with  seed  balls 

in  fact  the  potato  and  tomato  botani- 
cally  are  closely  related.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  these  seed  balls  were  much 
more  common,  and  annually  they  were 
produced  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
continual  breeding  of  the  plant  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  size  of  the  tubers 
appears  to  have  caused  the  potato  to 
lose  its  power  to  produce  seed. 

If  the  fruits  are  gathered  when  the 
skins  begin  to  wrinkle,  and  the  seed 
dried  and  planted,  they  will  grow,  and 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  may  be  pro- 
duced, but  they  do  not  breed  true  to  the 
parent  plant.  Of  course,  many  inferior 
strains  will  result,  like  the  "common 
fruit"  usually  grown  from  apple  seed. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  really  worth- 
while variety  results  from  potato-seed 
planting,  and  to  watch  the  curious  re- 
sults produced  by  the  experiment  is  in 
itself  well  worth  the  effort. 


It  is  not  a  bit  too  early  to  get  in  touch 
with  dependable  nursery  concerns  and 
seed  houses  to  get  prices  and  full  in- 
formation about  the  trees,  shrubbery, 
flowering  plants,  and  seeds  that  will  be 
wanted  early  next  spring.   Do  it  now ! 


A  motor  truck  has  proved  economical  for  gathering  up  the  plant  shipments 
from  the  farm  for  quick  delivery 


Three 

Useful  Machines 

'TpHREE  International  machines  that  will 
pay  their  way  on  any  farm  where  there 
is  corn  to  market  or  livestock  to  feed  are  : 
An  International  Feed  Grinder 
A  Keystone  Corn  Shelter 
A  Mogul  Kerosene  Engine 

International  Feed  Grinders,  for  grinding  small  grain,  corn 
on  the  cob,  or  corn  in  the  husk,  come  in  three  styles  with 
regular  or  special  plates,  6",  8",  and  10"  in  diameter.  Capa- 
cities from  5  to  30  bushels  per  hour. 

Keystone  Shelters,  adaptable  to  large  or  small  ears,  shell 
hard  or  soft  corn  clean  without  crack- 
ing the  kernels  or  crushing  the  cobs. 
There  are  eight  styles  in  1,  2,  4,  and 
6-hole  sizes,  with  capacities  from  a 
few  ears  shelled  by  hand,  up  to  4,000 
bushels  per  day. 

Mogul  Kerosene  Engines  furnish 
steady,  economical  power  for  these 
and  other  farm  machines.  They 
operate  on  the  cheapest  fuels.  Mogul 
kerosene  mixers;  built-in  magnetos  that  make  batteries  un- 
necessary; enclosed  crank  cases;  full  equipment,  ready  to  run; 
are  features  of  all  Mogul  engines,  from  1  to  50- H.  P. 

Equip  your  farm  with  a  set  of  these  three  useful  machines. 
See  the  local  dealer  or  write  the  address  below  for  complete 
information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

©(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion 


Deerias 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


Osborne 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels- 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illuutrottd in  colors  fre& 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  .13  Elm  SI.,  Qulncy,  III. 


SAWS! 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4  in.  to  S  ft.  Through 

t  U»«wl*h  3  Fo,d,nsO»aleO  MEN  Wltn  3 
X  Ifian  Sawing  Machine  DBdlO  C  Cross-cut  Saw 
5  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man 

SAWS 


Oar  1918  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  man.  Ask  for  catalog  Mo. 
M 12  ana  low  price.  First  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,       161  W.  Harrison  St.       Chicago,  111. 


FRUIT- FOG 

Not  a  solution  but  a  perfectly  ato- 

mized -Super  spray  that  guarantees  max- 
imum fruit  yields.   Wonderful  story  of  FRUIT- 
FOG,  Spraying  Guide  and  bia  Sprayer  catalog 
FREE.   Send  postal  today.   No  obligation. 
Hayes  Pump  4  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  OO  Calve,  III 


HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT. 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized — astrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
I  slating  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
6-Inch  Hog  Fence  -  24%c  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence*  35%o  a  rod 
48-Inch  Poultry  Fence  -  37Mc  a  rod 
Special  Prices  on  Galv.  Barbed  Wire 
I  Our  Dig  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
■  and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
I  money-saving  prices.  It's  free.  Write  for  It  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Highest  quality,  standard  patterns — specially  adapted  to  farm  buildings. 
Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets. 

These  sheets  insure  greatest  service  and  rust-resistance  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Silos,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  and 
exposed  sheet  metal  work.  The  Keystone  is  added  below  the  regular  Apollo  brand  when  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
Apollo  Roofing  Products  are  sold  by  weigh  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


is  the 
Economic- 
al, Success- 
ful Fuel  for 
the  3  and  6  H.  P. 
*'Z"  Engines. 

ECONOMY  and  simplicity  combine  to  make 
the  "Z"  Engine  the  one  real  engine  for  your  use. 
The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes  work  on  kerosene,  at  about 
one-half  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  you  get  the  same 
power  per  gallon.  Yes,  they  will  operate  on  gas- 
oline too.   The  1V2  runs  on  gasoline  only. 

More  power  at  a  lower  operating  cost  is_ 
only  one  of  the  many  features  that  make  this 
engine  the  best  buy  for  your  money. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have 
proved  by  purchase  that  they 
believe  it  to  be  the  one  best  combi- 
nation of  engine  value — compared  with 
all  engines  irrespective  of  price. 

See  the  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z" 
Engine  in  action  and  you'll 
surely  buy  it. 

The  service  you  gel  when 
you  buy  from  your  dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  a  type  "Z" 
in  stock — waiting  for  you.  Buy 
from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give 
prompt  delivery  and  personal 
service. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Chicago 

Manufacturers 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


BLACKLECOIDS 


A  RELIABLE  PROTECTION 

FOR  CATTLE 
AGAINST  BLACKLEG, 

NO  DOSE  TO  MEASURE. 
NO  LIQUID  TO  SPILL. 
NO  STRING  TO  ROT. 

Each  Blacklegoid  is  a  measured  dose  of 
vaccine  ready  for  use. 

DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES. 
VACCINATE  WITH  BLACKLECOIDS. 
SIMPLEST,  SAFEST,  SUREST. 


Write  for  Free  Booklet  to 
Department  Animal  Industry  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MSCH. 


Wanted — Black  Walnut  Logs.  Cash  and  highest 
prices  paid.  Batesville  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co.,  Lawrencebarg,Ind. 

SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


MINERALS 
HEAVER 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

S3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back.  $1 
Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OIIAWA  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Latest  design.   Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
f  Massive.  Built  to  do  hard ,  heavy  work — to  fri  ve  lasting 
■  service.    Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.    Pulls  25  to  50%  more 
— [  H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months'  trial.  Easy  terms.  Sizes 
1M  to  22  H-P.  10-Year 
(Guarantee.    Book  ^^^^\ 
ffroo  —  postal  gets  it.    ^p£e»st  \ 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.    ^  Jr>0*\ 
1151  King  St.,      Ottawa,  Kans.  ■  \ 


YOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT 

A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  OR  THOROUGH- 
PIN,  BUT 


ABSORBINE 

*^        TRACE  MARK  REC  U.S  PAT  OFF 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time.  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.00 
per  bottle,  delivered.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  Book  4  M  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  284  Temple  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


\«3 


Bad  Bog  Spavin  Cured — 
Wins  Eight  Races 

if.  F.  Huddy  Furniture  Co.,  Independence,  Kan., 
writes: — "  We  treated  our  horse  Laxel  last  winter 
successfully  with  Save-The-Horse  for  a  bad  bog 
spavin.  Laxel  raced  successfully  in  ten  races  this 
year,  winning  money  eight  times.  We  have  great 
faith  in  Save-The-Horse." 

SAVE-TSe-HORSE 

(Trade  Mark,  RigTstered) 

has  22  years  of  records  on  cases  worse  than  this — stubborn, 
so-called  Incurable  cases.  It  is  guaranteed  by  signed  con- 
tract to  cure  Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN,  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  Disease — or  money  re- 
turned. Send  at  once  for  records,  copy  of  guarantee  and 
wonderful  FREE  Save-The-Horse  BOOK,  giving  easy 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  lameness.  Expert  veterinarian 
•advice  on  request.  ALL  FREE!  Keep  a  bottle  ready  for 
that  emergency. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.      60  State  St.       Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  we  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


Live  Stock 


If  a  Horse  Steps  on  a  Nail 

By  B.  J.  Smith 

IF  ONE  of  your  horses  steps  on  a  nail, 
remove  the  nail  as  soon  as  possible 
and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  wound.  If 
the  horse  limps,  investigate  the  cause. 
The  removal  of  the  nail  can  easily  be 
accomplished  by  the  ordinary  claw  ham- 
mer, a  small  block  of  wood  being  used  as 
a  fulcrum  over  which  to  pry.  If  the  nail 
is  not  too  large  a  pair  of  pliers  is  suit- 
able for  this  work. 

If  not  cared  for  immediately  the 
wound  may  cause  lockjaw  or  permanent 
lameness.  For  cleansing  the  wound  a 
syringe  and  warm  water  may  be  used 
if  care  is  taken  to  cleanse  thoroughly. 
The  best  method  is  to  apply  liberally 
any  coal-tar  product,  as  it  is  effective 
in  breaking  up  the  infection.  If  a  nail 
wound  is  given  immediate  and  careful 
attention  the  life  of  a  horse  is  usually 
safe. 


make  more  use  of  the  pasture,  but  they 
can  make  more  economical  use  of  the 
feed,  because  they  will  be  finished  for 
market  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  when 
grains  are  more  expensive. 

If  these  pigs  are  crowded,  many  of 
them  can  be  marketed  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  mar- 
ket for  October  has  averaged  higher 
than  for  December.  Without  a  good 
house  two  litters  a  year  cannot  be  raised 
to  advantage.  This  is  because  the  spring 
pigs  must  be  put  off  until  so  late  that 
the  fall  litters  do  not  get  well  started 
before  cold  weather. 

No  piggery  is  fit  for  the  purpose  un- 
less it  admits  direct  sunlight  to  the  floor 
of  every  pen  at  the  time  the  pigs  are 
farrowed,  furnishes  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  provides  for  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Dryness,  sunshine,  warmth,  fresh 
air,  freedom  from  drafts,  and  exercise 
are  important  in  raising  pigs. 


Cooking  Feed 

COOKING  feed  for  swine  is  not  ad- 
visable, I  have  found,  because  it  low- 
ers its  digestibility.  This  means  that 
the  swine  will  require  more  food  to  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  grain  in  weight. 
The  cooking  raises  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction and  cuts  down  the  profits. 

Potatoes,  field  peas,  and  roots,  used  as 
food  in  some  localities,  are  more  palata- 
ble and  have  their  water  content  low- 
ered when  cooked.  This  also  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  swine  to  consume  more 
feed. 

Cooking  feeds  requires  a  special  ap- 
paratus, and  takes  much  time  and  labor. 
All  of  these  things  add  to  the  expense  of 
production. 

It  is  usually  profitable  to  heat  drink- 
ing water  and  water  used  in  mixing 
feeds,  especially  in  cold  weather.  This 
decreases  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
keep  the  body  warm. 


Piggy  Needs  a  Shelter 

NO  ANIMAL  on  the  farm  requires 
better  protection  from  exposure 
than  the  hog;  none  for  which  a  bed  is 
more  necessary;  none  so  much  in  need 
of  sunshine  as  the  little  pig.  One  of  the 
first  requisites  for  success  with  hogs  is 
a  shelter  where  the  young  pigs  can  be 
kept  warm  and  well  supplied  with  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air.  A  little  pig  takes 
cold  very  easily  and  recovers  slowly. 

To  prevent  taking  cold  he  must  be 
kept  dry,  warm,  away  from  drafts,  and 
be  provided  with  fresh  air.  Most  good 
hog  raisers  try  to  have  their  spring  pigs 
farrowed  in  March  or  early  April. 
Without  good  warm  buildings  this  is 
impracticable.  Breeders  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  their  pigs  come  about  this 
time  in  order  to  have  them  large  enough 
for  the  fall  demand. 

Early  spring  pigs  have  several 
marked  advantages.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  usually  more  time  to  care  for 
them  in  March  or  early  April.  Pigs  far- 
rowed at  this  time  are  large  enough  to 
begin  to  eat  as  soon  as  the  pastures  are 
ready,  and  thus  get  the  longest  possible 
season,  or  nearly  so.   Not  only  can  they 


Medicine  Chest  for  Stock 

EVERY  stockman  should  have  a  medi- 
cine chest  sufficiently  well  supplied 
with  instruments  and  drugs  to  meet 
emergencies.  The  chest  can  be  made 
from  any  good  box,  and  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive. 

Some  of  the  most  necessary  articles 
to  be  included  in  the  chest  are:  Scis- 
sors, knife,  artery  forceps,  three  or  four 
thermometers,  metal  dose  syringe,  gun 
for  giving  physic  balls,  gallon  can  with 
hose  attachment  for  giving  injections, 
hoof  knife,  nippers,  hoof  hook,  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  rasp,  bandages,  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  and  needles  and  thread. 

The  chest  should  also  contain  some 
simple  remedies.  A  good  antiseptic  is 
necessary.  A  coal-tar  product  makes  a 
good  antiseptic,  and  should  be  used  in  a 
two  to  five  per  cent  solution.  Potassium 
permanganate — one  teaspoonful  to  two 
gallons  of  water — is  recommended  for  a 
milder  antiseptic. 

Linseed  oil  is  a  good  physic,  but 
physic  balls  are  more  convenient  to  give, 
and  safer.  Epsom  salts  may  be  used  for 
cattle  but  not  for  horses.  In  case  a 
quick  physic  is  desired  the  hypodermic 
syringe  is  used  and  an  injection  of  one 
grain  of  arecoline  is  given. 

Two  liniments  are  recommended  for 
the  chest.  One  mild  liniment  is  made 
from  1  ounce  of  turpentine,  1  ounce  of 
strong  ammonia,  48  grains  of  camphor 
gum,  1  to  2  ounces  of  iodine,  and  enough 
alcohol  to  make  a  pint  of  the  mixture. 
A  stronger  liniment  is  made  from  2 
ounces  of  camphor,  2  ounces  of  turpen- 
tine, 4  ounces  of  iodine,  16  grains  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  8  ounces  of 
alcohol.  If  this  is  rubbed  it  will  cause 
blister. 

If  a  blister  is  desired,  use  2  ounces  of 
cerate  cantharides  and  1  dram  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  or  1  part  of  can- 
tharides and  8  parts  lard. 

A  good  dusting  powder  is  made  from 
35  parts  powdered  alum,  13  parts  zinc 
oxide,  1  part  boric  acid,  1  part  phenol, 
and  1  part  camphor  gum. 

For  treating  distemper,  first  give  a 
tonic,  them  steam  the  respiratory  tract 
with  creosote  vapor.  This  is  done  by 
covering  a  candy  bucket  with  a  grain 
sack  in  such  a  manner  that  the  horse's 
head  can  be  covered  with  it.  Then 
nearly  fill  the  bucket  with  hot  water  to 
which  has  been  added  one  tablespoonful 
of  creosote.  If  any  abscesses  form,  these 
must  be  opened  and  drained,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  an  artery. 
If  a  swelling  does  not  come  to  a  head, 
apply  a  linseed-meal  poultice. 

For  pink  eye,  first  give  a  tonic  and 
then  wash  the  eyes  daily  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  boric  acid.  This  is 
made  by  adding  five  cents'  worth  of 
boric  acid  to  a  quart  of  water  and  allow- 
ing the  boric  acid  to  settle  after  shaking 
the  mixture  thoroughly.  Only  the  clear 
solution  should  be  used. 


About  Navel  111 

MANY  colts  die  every  year  of  navel 
ill  or  joint  disease.  Weather  con- 
ditions at  the  time  the  colt  is  born  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  colt  contract- 
ing the  disease.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
and  stormy  or  cool  and  rainy,  more  than 
the  usual  .proportion  of  colts  are  born 
in  filthy  box  stalls.  If  the  weather  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable,  more  foals 
are  born  in  pastures,  which  are  much 
cleaner  than  the  box  stalls. 

Records  of  navel  ill  cases  prove  con- 
clusively that  foals  born  in  locations 
contaminated  by  manure  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  disease.  When  a  foal 
born  in  a  pasture  contracts  the  disease 
it  is  commonly  found  that  the  spot  where 
it  was  dropped  was  near  the  watering 
trough  or  feed  bunk  or  some  such  loca- 
tion where  the  stock  was  accustomed  to 
congregate. 

Several  kinds  of  filth  germs  have  been 
identified  with  the  disease,  and  that  is 
one  reason  for  various  differences  and 
symptoms.  Another  reason  is  that  some- 
times germs  seem  to  enter  the  vein, 
sometimes  the  arteries,  and  again  the 
bladder.  Tetanus  germs  are  present  in 
some  cases  and  the  foals  die  of  lockjaw 
The  best  safeguard  is  thorough  clean- 
ing and  disinfection  of  the  box  stalls  in 
which  the  mare  is  to  be  put  as  the  time 
for  foaling  approaches.  It  should  be 
kept  clean  so  long  as  the  mare  and  the 
foal  inhabit  it.  Bacteriological  prepa- 
rations, sometimes  called  serums  but 
more  properly  called  bacterins,  are  use- 
ful, especially  if  administered  as  a  pre- 
ventive instead  of  a  cure. 

Some  breeders  and  veterinarians  make 
a  practice  of  giving  a  dose  of  bacterin 
at  birth,  and  another  about  a  week  later, 
whether  symptoms  appear  or  not.  Some 
begin  on  the  mare  and  give  two  or  three 
doses  within  a  month  preceding  foaling 
time.  Of  course,  the  freshly  severed 
navel  cord  should  be  disinfected,  and 
tincture  of  iodine  or  other  reasonably 
strong  germicide  is  suitable  for  this. 


The  hog  on  the  left  was  fed  corn  and  milk;  the  one  in  the  middle,  corn  and 
tankage;  and  the  other  one,  corn  alone 


Feeding  Calves 

THE  success  of  the  calf  feeder  will 
depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to 
imitate  nature.  In  nature  the  young 
calf  gets  its  milk  at  short  intervals  at  a 
uniform  temperature,  and  it  is  always 
sweet,  clean,  and  wholesome. 

The  young  calf  should  not  remain 
with  its  dam  for  more  than  three  days. 
The  calf  should  receive  the  first  milk 
drawn  from  the  udder  of  its  dam.  This 
milk  is  known  as  eolostrum  milk.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  laxative.  If  the  cow  dies 
before  the  colostrum  is  obtained,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  calf  a  dose  of  cas- 
tor oil. 

The  stomach  of  the  calf  is  small  and 
will  not  hold  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
at  a  time.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
feed  it  as  often  as  practicable.  Over- 
feeding will  cause  indigestion,  and  may 
result  in  the  death  of  the  calf. 

The  newly  born  calf  should  receive 
from  8  to  10  pounds  of  whole  milk  daily, 
depending  on  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  animal.  The  milk  can  be  gradually 
replaced  by  skim  milk  until  at  the  age 
of  four  weeks  the  calf  is  receiving  no 
whole  milk  at  all. 

The  milk  fed  to  calves  must  always  be 
uniform  in  temperature  and  sweetness. 
The  calf  can  be  raised  on  sour  milk,  but 
it  must  be  uniform  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Pails  from  which  the 
calves  are  fed  should  be  sterilized  often. 
They  should  be  washed  each  time  after 
using.  The  protein  requirement  of  the 
calf  will  be  furnished  in  the  casein  and 
albumen  of  the  skim  milk.  A  substitute 
for  the  fat  that  has  been  removed  can 
be  found  in  the  concentrated  foods,  such 
as  cc*rn  and  bran.  The  calf  will  be  eat- 
ing enough  of  this  food  at  the  age  of 
four  weeks  so  that  it  will  no  longer  need 
the  fat  furnished  in  the  whole  milk. 
The  grain  must  never  be  mixed  with  the 
milk  and  fed  as  a  slop,  as  this  will  result 
in  digestive  disorders. 

The  calf  should  receivemilk  until  it 
is  six  or  eight  months  old  if  one  expects 
to  grow  large  xalves  such  as  he  would  if 
they  were  allowed  to  nurse  their  dams. 
The  calf  will  begin  to  eat  hay  when  but 
a  few  days  old.  It  should  be  fed  a  good 
quality  of  well-matured  hay,  because 
immature  hay  is  laxative  and  causes  di- 
gestive disorders.  • 

The  water  which  the  milk  contains  is 
not  sufficient  for  growing  calves.  Good, 
clean  water  should  be  kept  near  the 
calves  at  all  times.  If  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, the  calves  should  be  watered 
from  pails  at  regular  intervals.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  calf  does  not 
drink  too  much. 

The  calf  should  be  kept  in  a  well- 
bedded  stall.  The  individual  pen  is 
worth  all  it  costs,  because  a  case  of  the 
scours  can  be  easily  detected  before  it 
develops  far.  The  individual  pen  is 
made  just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
one  calf.  It  should  be  about  3  feet  8 
inches  wide  by  5  feet  long.  This  gives 
the  calf  plenty  of  room  and  shows  it  off 
to  advantage  to  the  prospective  buyer.  ; 
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Poultry-Raising 


New  Light  on  Green  Food 

By  J.  T.  Raymond 

AMONG  a  half-dozen  commercial  poul- 
l\  trymen  the  writer  visited  last  win- 
ter each  had  different  ways  of  handling 
the  green  food  question,  all  of  them 
very  practical.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  when  green  feed  could  be 
obtained  cheap  enough  its  use  was  de- 
sirable. 

The  poultry  plant  owned  by  a  former 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Poul- 
try Growers'  Association,  who  happens 
incidentally  to  be  about  the  most  suc- 
cessful poultryman  in  the  State,  carries 
700  birds  through  the  winter.  Not  a  bit 
of  green  feed  is  fed  to  his  hens  the  whole 
winter  through.  Bran  is  a  part  of  the 
dry  mash  to  the  extent  of  about  35  per 
cent  This  flock  keeps  in  good  health, 
produces  fertile  eggs  as  spring  ap- 
proaches, and  lays  heavily.  His  Decem- 
ber production  was  460  dozen,  sold  at  50 
to  59  cents  a  dozen.  Few  flocks  of  simi- 
lar size  can  claim  such  a  record. 

Another  farm,  keeping  1,000  White 
Leghorns,  used  alfalfa  as  green  feed. 
This  farm  grows  its  alfalfa,  and  can 
feed  it  economically.  A  third  farm  fed 
beet  pulp  sparingly;  a  fourth  used 
sprouted  oats ;  a  fifth,  home-grown  man- 
gels; a  sixth,  inferior  cabbage,  bought 
for  50  cents  a  barrel.  Each  farm  picked 
the  green  feed  to  be  had  at  the  lowest 
cost 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  poultry 
miracles  were  wrought  through  green 
food.  Now  its  true  value  is  understood, 
and  whether  or  not  a  poultryman  should 
feed  it  depends  on  the  cost  to  him.  If 
it  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  high 
cost,  the  poultry  keeper  can  safely  dis- 
pense with  it.  If  it  is  cheap,  he  cer- 
tainly should  use  it. 


Drafting  in  Acorns 

By  D.  R.  Witter 

UNDER  the  stress  of  the  high  cost  of 
poultry  food  I  concluded  to  experi- 
ment with  acorns.  I  gathered  several 
bushels  of  them  and  pounded  them  out 
of  the  shucks  as  one  would  walnuts.  I 
ground  the  acorns  in  an  ordinary  grind- 
er or  meat  chopper,  setting  it  coarse. 
I  mixed  it  with  the  dry  mash  ration, 
moistened  with  buttermilk.  I  find  a 
moderate  proportion — about  one  to  six 
of  mash — fattening  and  egg-producing, 
and  it  takes  the  place  of  feeds  high  in 
protein,  like  wheat,  meat  scrap,  and 
linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal.  The  acorn 
mixture  seems  especially  good  for  ducks. 


per  hen  is  much  greater  in  small  flocks 
of  a  few  dozen  or  less. 

For  example,  it  is  now  not  uncommon 
to  find  300  to  500  hens  kept  throughout 
the  winter  where  the  floor  space  average 
is  not  over  1 V2  to  2  square  feet  per  hen. 
Under  such  intensive  housing  conditions 
each  hen  can  move  about  through  a 
building  perhaps  20x40  feet,  and  can 
better  choose  congenial  company  and 
get  away  from  the  bosses  than  would  be 
possible  where  a  much  larger  floor  space 
per  hen  were  available  for  a  smaller 
flock. 

When  the  large  number  of  hens  are 
housed  together,  prime  essentials  are 
cleanliness,  sufficient  ventilation,  light, 
plenty  of  feed  and  water  containers,  and 
ample  roosting  space,  so  that  each  indi- 
vidual hen  will  never  lack  a  chance  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  comfortable  at  all 
times.  Just  as  important  is  unobstructed 
scratching  space,  made  possible  by  ele- 
vating feed  troughs,  hoppers,  water  sup- 
ply, etc.,  high  enough  above  the  floor 
and  litter  to  allow  easy  movement  of 
hens  under  all  poultry-house  furnish- 
ings. 

Burlap  for  Nests 

BURLAP  is  valuable  material  in  nest- 
building.  It  is  not,  of  course,  as 
permanent  as  wood,  but  it  lessens  cost 
and  simplifies  construction.  With  bur- 
lap the  common  open-top  box  nests,  ar- 
ranged continuously  in  rows,  can  be 
quickly  transformed  into  dark  nests  on 
which  hens  will  not  roost.  Cut  burlap 
into  strips  of  the  width  required,  and 
stretch  from  the  outside  edge  of  the 
nests  to  the  wall,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees.  In  attaching  to  the  nests 
and  to  the  wall,  it  is  advisable  to  nail 
through  thin  strips  of  wood,  as  other- 
wise the  burlap  is  likely  to  tear  out. 

With  shears,  cut  in  the  burlap  rec- 
tangular holes  close  to  the  nest  edge. 
These  entrances  should  be  about  8x10 
inches.  Burlap  thus  used  does  not  elimi- 
nate an  undeniable  advantage  of  box 
nests — ease  of  egg  collection.  It  does 
remove  a  great  disadvantage — liability 
of  hens  roosting  on  the  nest  edges  and 
dirtying  nest  litter.  Moreover,  it  cre- 
ates a  dark  nest,  which  is  always  de- 
sirable. Dark  nests,  well  supplied  with 
litter,  prevent  egg-eating. 

Burlap  can  also  be  used  to  darken 
nests  arranged  under  dropping  boards 
and  entered  from  the  front  side.  Here 
the  burlap  is  cut  to  make  flaps  for  each 
nest.  The  flap  is  nailed  only  at  the  top, 
hangs  to  within  three  inches  of  the  nest 
bottom,  and  at  the  lower  edge  in  center 
has  a  triangular  hole  cut  three  inches 
square. 


Intensive  Hen-Housing 

UNDER  the  stimulus  of  higher-price 
of  lumber  and  building  supplies,  the 
practice  of  housing  many  more  birds  in 
poultry  houses  with  a  given  area  of 
floor  space  is  much  more  common  than 
was  thought  safe  and  profitable  some 
years  ago.  It  has  been  found  that  where 
several  hundred  hens  are  housed  in  one 
large  building  the  individual  birds  really 
are  able  to  enjoy  more  liberty  to  move 
about,  and  there  is  less  discontent 
among  them  as  a  result  of  close  confine- 
ment than  where  the  floor  sp^ce  allowed 


Shell  the  Hens 

WHEN  hens  are  fed  and  handled  for 
heavy  egg  production,  and  egg- 
shell material  is  not  furnished  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  there  will  be  fewer  eggs 
laid,  and  those  laid  will  be  too  thin- 
shelled  to  market  safely.  The  price  of 
one  egg  will  now  supply  enough  shell 
material  to  supply  a  good  layer  for  a 
year.   Are  your  hens,  well  supplied? 


Be  sure  to  look  at  the  toe  nails  of  the 
year-old  and  two-year-old  hens  being  se- 
lected to  hold  over  for  next  season's 
breeding  stock.  The  hen  that  has  worn 
her  nails  blunt  and  short  has  not  been  a 
loafer,  and  if  the  other  well-known 
signs  are  in  her  favor,  she  is  worth  a 
place  in  the  breeding  pen.  The  blunt, 
short  toe  nails  are  a  good  indication  on 
the  cock  birds  as  well. 

Damp  houses,  especially  if  dark  and 
lackiner  direct  surllisrht.  moldy  litter, 
and  filthy  nests  and  roosts  are  conducive 
to  disease.  Chicken  pox  finds  a  good 
breeding  place  under  such  conditions. 
Clean  up,  and  "let  a  little  sunshine  in!" 


A  section  of  poultry  house  where  the  floor  space  is  tess  than  two  square  feet  per  hen. 
Although  in  close  quarters,  the  birds  are  thrifty 


Keep  Your  Animals 
in  Condition 

Now  is  when  your  stock  need 
special  attention  because  the 
change  from  pasture  to  dry 
feed  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  the  whole  year. 

You  can  lose  more  pounds  of  summer  gain 
through  November  neglect  than  you  can  get 
back  all  winter.     Keep  up  the  good  condition — 
keep  up  the  summer  thrift — keep  out  the  worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Drives  Out  Ihe  Worms  Makes  Stock  Healthy 

„Keep  the  animals'  systems  right  and  you  need  have  little  fear  of  disease. 
Stock  Tonic  tones  the  stomach  and  the  digestive  organs,  gives  better 
action  to  the  bowels,  improves  the  blood,  purges  of  worms,  and  gives 
real  life  and  vigor.  The.Nux  Vomica  in  it  aids  digestion.  Quassia  is  a 
true  tonic  and  a  worm  expeller.  The  Sulphate  of  Iron  is  a  blood  builder 
and  worm  expeller.  There  is  Epsom  Salts  for  a  laxative,  and  Nitrate  of 
Potash  to  act  on  the  kidneys. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler 
Twice  My  Price? 

You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest 
price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in  your  town. 
25-lb.  Pail,  $2.00;  100-lb.  Drum,  $6.50 

Except  in  the  far  West,  South  and  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

Will  Start  Your  Pullets  and 
Moulted  Hens  to  Laying 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


Whatl5cj£lrai  r  Nation's  Capital 


The  little  matter  of  1  5c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  youS  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  w.oekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  24th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it.  costs  but  SI  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  ia  since:e,  re.iable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  evvy :'•  ins 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  A  dollar  bill  mailed  at  our  risk  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  for  a  full  year,  or  simply  send  .  e  to 
show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  n  »-  .  —  . ,-  ...  ,  -  ,  _  — 
13  weeks.    Tbe  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  •rUd  to  invest  in  new  trends   faiHflflflef,  BOX  43,  WaSfWlHJiufl,  U. 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


EW 


Sturdy  Warm  Hosiery 
For  Winter  Months 

If  you  like  good,  warm  hosiery,  ask  your  dealer  for 
Durable-DURHAM  Fleece-lined.  This  hosiery  is  much 
heavier  than  other  fleece-lined  hosiery  at  the  same 
price — 25  cents  a  pair.  The  extra  weight  means  extra 
value,  extra  warmth  and  extra  wear.  The  fleece  lining 
is  soft  and  silky. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Is  Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Not  only  is  Durable-DuRHAM  made  in  fleece-lined,  but  also  for 
all  occasions  and  all  seasons.  In  every  pair  the  heels,  toes  and 
soles  are  strongly  reinforced ;  the  legs  are  full  length ;  the  wide 
elastic  top  can't  be  palled  off  or  torn  by  garters ;  the  feet  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even;  the  sizes  are  correctly 
marked ;  the  color  is  fast  because  the  famous  Durham  dyes  prevent 
color  from  fading  or  turning  green  after  wearing  or  washing; 
quality  is  uniform  throughout.  Durable  -  DURHAM  Hosiery  is 
made  in  all  weights  for  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  sells  for 
15,  19,  25  and  36  cents.  Buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  for  every- 
body in  the  f  amily. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  women's  35  cent  and  men's 
25  cent  silk  mercerized  hosiery  tvith  the  patented  anti-run  stitch, 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Start  NO  W— do  as  over  300,000  old,  experi- 
enced trappers  are  doing— get  more  money 
for  your  furs— get  liberal  grading— get 
prompt  remittance — by  shipping  all  your 
furs  to  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co.— '"The  Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  in  America". 

WE  CHARGE  NO 
COMMISSION 

Why  should  yon  allow  any  hoase  to  charge  a 
commission  for  handling  your  furs.  Why  should 
yoa  lose  5c  on  every  do.'lar— S5.C0  on  every  hun- 
dred dollars.  Think  what  a  loss  this  means  to 
you  in  the  course  of  the  season.  When  you  ship 
to  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co.,  you  get  the  full  price  for 
your  furs,  the  highest  market  price  that  can  be 
paid,  every  cent  your  furs  are  worth— and  not 
one  cent  deducted  for  commission. 

FURS  ARE  VERY  HIGH 
AND  IN  BIG  DEMAND 

No  matter  where  you  have  been  shipping  your 
furs  or  what  prices  you  have  been  getting— send 
us  a  trial  shipment  today— and  let  us  prove  to  you 
how  much  better  you  can  do  at  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co. 
than  anywhere  else.  Try  us— that's  all  we  ask. 
I&s  to  your  interest  to  KNO W  where  you  can  sell 
your  furs  for  the  most  money— and  your  first 
shipment  to  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co.  will  win  for  us 
another  satisfied  shipper. 

fapp  Send for price  LIst'  Trap- 

II  ■  1^  pers*  Guide,  Game  Laws,  Supply 
E*  1^  Catalog  and  particulars  of  our 

5250.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
■   I  ■  only.  All  will  be  sent  absolutely 

^n^HHHi  FREE  on  request. 
Don't  put  this  off— write  os  TODAY— and wewill 
help  you  make  this  the  biggest  trapping  season 
you  have  ever  known. 

HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO. 

322  HILL  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MAKE  MONEY  TRAPPING 


"THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING" 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
_     TRAPPERS'  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

Will  teach  yoa  how— hundreds  of  ueefui  and  Vila- 
able  ideas— it  rival  an  accurate  description  of  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Ameriea;it  tells  how 
and  where  to  trap-  the  beat  method*  of  wi»1tim 
aeti;  the  right  kind  of  baiti  and  icents;  the  aize  of 
trips  to  use;  the  correct  way  of  skinning  and  hard- 
line; the  trapping  laws  of  every  otate — beautifully 
illustrated— just  the  book  you  hive  been  looking  for. 
The  price  is  25c  stamp*  or  csin  Sens  far  your  cosy  tedif 

A*  B.  S HUBERT,  Inc. 

Oapt.X,  25-27  W.  Austin  Ava., Chicago. U.S.  A. 


TRAPPFR^  Ship  your  furs  to  the 
■  1***  ■  ■_B»«3  house  that  pays  you 
what  they  advertise  In  their  price-list.  Remits 
you  the  day  your  shipment  is  received.  Charg- 
es you  no  commission  and  refunds  you  the  ex- 
press charges  where  they  do  not  exceed  10% 
of  shipment.  We  do  this  and  more. 
Writ,  for  Tr.pp.rs  Gold.  No.  88  and  price-Hit  todfiT. 

Northweitem  Hide  &  For  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Est.  1890. 


We  pay  highest  cash  prices  ■ 
to  thousands  of  trappers 
who  ship  their  furs  to  us 
every  Beason.     Whether  you 
send  one  akin,  or  a  hundred,  you  get 

BestGrading-Highest  Prices 

Large  capital,  expert  graders,  and  long 
experience  are  your  protection:  they  guarantee 
you  a  more  profitable  season.  Why  notsendusa 
trial  shipment?  Let  us  prove  our  fair  dealing  and 
prompt  pay.  Write  for  free  copy  of  "Fur  Facts," 
Trappers'  Supplies  Catalog  and  shipping  tags. 

ABRAHAM  FUR  CO. 

36  Abraham  Bldg.,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CASH  from 


m 


FUR  CO  . 


st.iou/sTWI 

m 


FURS 


Fur  prices  are  high 

this  year.  Coon,  Opossum,  Mink. 
Skunk.  Muskrat,  Wolf  and  all 
other  kinds  are  wanted.  Trap 
and  ship  to  as.  We  pay  most- 
end  in  cash. 


Trapping  Minks 

By  RICHARD  K.  WOOD 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


THE  mink  is  a  shrewd  and  cunning 
little  animal  found  in  most  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  such  a 
dummy  as  the  skunk  or  muskrat,  yet  is 
not  hard  to  catch  when  its  habits  and 
peculiarities  are  known.  The  mink  is  a 
great  traveler,  sometimes  going  as  far 
as  ten  miles  in  a  night  searching  for 
food,  and  always  keeping  close  to  water 
courses.  They  will  invariably  explore 
every  hole,  hollow  log,  and  den  in  tl.eir 
course  of  travel,  and  this  habit  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  trapper.  One  of  the 
most  profitable  sets  is  to  dig  holes  back 
in  the  banks  of  a  stream  and  bait  them 
up — preferably  with  fish — in  advasce  of 
the  trapping  season,  and  get  the  minks 
accustomed  to  visiting  them.  They  have 
a  keen  sense  of  smell,  so  the  trap  should 
be  set  in  a  few  inches  of  water  when- 
ever possible. 

The  standard  size  trap  for  minks  is 
the  No.  iy2,  although  a  good  No.  1  will 
hold  them.  It  pays  to  use  a  trap  that  is 
sufficientl  ystrong  to  hold  these  animals, 
as  they  are  not  onlv  slv  enough  not  to 
often  get  caught  twice  but  have  a  valu- 
able pelt  that  is  well  worth  the  greatest 
care  necessary  to  secure  it. 

Often  sets  for  minks  must  be  made  in 
narrow  places,  in  hollow  logs,  and  small 
holes  in  drifts,  where  a  trap  of  the  jump 
pattern  is  necessary.  Sets  should  be 
made  at  the  mouth  of  all  tiles,  ditches, 
and  small  streams  that  empty  into  a 
creek  or  river.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  use 
a  boat,  or  wade,  wearing  hip  boots,  so 
as  not  to  walk  on  land  when  making  sets 
near  the  water.  The  trap  should  be  as 
free  from  rust  as  possible,  and  in  every 
isstance  should  be  completely  concealed 
from  view  when  making  the  set.  Water 
dashed  over  the  set  will  destroy  the  hu- 
man scent  left. 

Minks  do  not  take  bait  very  well  in 
the  early  winter,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  catch  plenty  of  live  food.  At 
this  time  blind  sets  made  in  their  trails 
and  such  places  as  are  frequented  by 
them  will  prove  most  effective.  Later 
on  in  the  winter,  chickens,  rabbits' 
heads,  and  fish  will  prove  alluring.  Fish 
oil  is  also  used  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess.  

Cutting  Fence  Posts 

By  John  Jones 

THE  proper  time  to  cut  fence  posts 
can  best  be  judged  by  the  practices 
of  large  industrial  concerns  which  use 
great  quantities  of  such  kind  of  wood. 
Railroads,  in  buying  large  quantities  of 
ties,  specify  in  the  contracts  that  the 
trees  shall  be  cut  between  November  1st 
and  March  1st. 

Cutting  fence  posts  in  these  months  is 
seasonable  work.  More  important,  this 
is  the  seasonable  time  of  the  year  to  cut 
fence  posts.  The  wood  will  dry  more 
slowly  than  it  will  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year,  and  this  will  allow  the  post  to 
dry  in  a  natural  way. 

When  a  post  dries  properly,  the  dry- 
ing is  slow  enough  to  allow  the  moisture 
to  escape  through  the  ends.  If  a  tree 
for  fence  posts  or  any  other  purpose  is 
cut  out  of  season  and  dries  too  rapidly, 
the  result  is  season  checking  or  crack- 
ing. 

The  reason  is  that  in  addition  to  dry- 
ing out  through  the  ends  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  post  also  loses  moisture,  but 
in  much  larger  quantities  and  more  rap- 
idly than  is  the  case  with  the  interior 
wood.  With  the  drying  it  must  shrink, 
and  the  result  can  only  be  large  cracks 
in  the  tissue,  reaching  sometimes  to  the 
heart  of  the  stick,  and  rendering  the 
product  almost  worthless. 

Fence  posts  made  from  heavy-bark 
trees  should  be  peeled  before  they  are 
set,  according  to  the  state  forester.  The 
bark  fits  loosely  and  allows  moisture  to 
collect  beneath  it.  This  is  a  favorable 
condition  for  the  development  of  fungus 
which  will  soon  rot  the  post. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  peel  the  bark 
from  catalpa  or  hedge  posts.  It  shrinks 
and  sets  with  the  post  as  it  dries,  and  is 
not  objectionable. 

Experiments  in  post-preservative 
treatment  have  been  carried  on  by  sev- 
eral of  the  state  experiment  stations  as 
well  as  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  will  take  years  to  determine 
the  full  value  of  such  treatment,  but 
even  now  the  condition  of  the  treated 
posts  warrants  the  statement  that  the 
preservative  treatment  is  entirely  prac- 
tical. Good  results  will  be  obtained  in 
the  treatment  of  the  posts  of  native 
woods  which  are  ordinarily  short-lived 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  ash  and  elm  that  grow  along  the 
borders  of  streams  make  posts,  when 
treated,  that  will  last  longer  than  the 
white  cedar  posts  that  are  sold  at  the 
lumber  yards. 

Beveling  the  tops  of  posts  aids  in  in- 


creasing the  durability  of  the  wood  by 
preventing  the  excessive  absorption  of 
water.  Large  soft-wood  posts  with  fiat 
tops  will  absorb  much  moisture,  and 
often  it  is  here  that  the  first  evidence  of 
decay  is  found. 


Freeing  Field  of  Cockleburs 

E^VERY  farmer  who  has  had  experi- 
^  ence  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  free 
a  field  of  cockleburs.  The  roots  extend 
deep  into  the  ground,  are  very  tough 
and  fibrous,  and  recover  from  wounds 
that  kill  almost  all  other  vegetation. 
The  plants,  too,  may  be  torn  almost  to 
shreds  and  yet  live  and  develop  seed. 
The  seeds,  also,  are  very  virile,  lying  in 
the  soil  for  months,  waiting  a  favorable 
chance  to  germinate.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  seeds  are  readily  scattered  by 
being  transported  here  and  there  on  the 
bodies  of  animals.-  Of  all  the  disagree- 
able weeds  that  may  establish  them- 
selves on  a  farm  the  cocklebur  is  as- 
suredly the  worst. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  field  owned 
by  the  writer  became  infested  with  this 
weed  through  the  pasturing  of  sheep. 
The  weeds  became  so  bad  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  produce  any  other 
crop  on  the  ground,  for  cockleburs  are 
such  greedy  feeders  that  other  crops 
stand  scarcely  anv  chance.  Ordinary 
cultivation  proved  ineffective — the  weeds 
could  not  be  plowed  out. 

After  enduring  the  nuisance  three 
years  I  determined  to  get  rid  of  the 
weeds.  The  plan  adopted  required  de- 
termination and  patience.  The  field 
was  planted  in  corn  and  cultivated  with 
extreme  care  to  plow  out  the  little 
weeds  as  they  came  up.  When  the  corn 
was  about  waist-high,  the  field  was 
carefully  gone  over,  a  row  at  a  time, 
and  the  surviving  weeds  pulled  out  by 
hand.  This  did  not  prove  such  a  long 
task,  as  eight  or  ten  acres  could  be  cov- 
ered in  one  day.  The  same  outlook  was 
maintained  in  the  subsequent  two  or 
three  cultivations.  In  July,  after  the 
corn  was  laid  by,  it  was  gone  over  again 
in  a  careful  search  for  weeds  that  had 
escaped  or  had  recovered.  Of  course, 
quite  a  number  were  found.  The  same 
search  was  repeated  again  in  August. 

The  following  year  quite  a  number  of 
thrifty  plants  appeared  in  spite  of  the 
previous  year's  precautions.  These  were 
promptly  destroyed.  After  this  there 
was  no  more  difficulty  with  the  pests, 
for  they  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
quered. I  am  convinced  that  only  de- 
termination and  patience  will  effectually 
free  a  field  from  cockleburs  once  they 
become  firmly  established,  also  that 
pulling  by  hand  is  the  only  effective  way 
to  remove  the  weeds  entirely  from  the 
soil. 


Cultivate  the  New  Trees 

TREEES  planted  last  spring  will  de- 
mand as  careful  cultivation  next 
spring  as  any  field  crop.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  newly  planted  trees  to 
compete  successfully  with  native  plants. 
The  cultivation  need  not  be  deep  but 
must  be  thorough.  Newly  planted  trees 
require  protection  against  injury  by  the 
sun,  wind,  and  animals. 

Because  evergreens  are  in  full  foliage 
when  planted,  there  is  danger  that  they 
will  suffer  from  the  effect  of  excessive 
transpiration.  To  guard  agaisst  this  a 
screen  of  some  kind  should  be  used. 
When  only  a  few  trees  are  involved, 
small  boxes  with  their  tops  and  bottoms 
knocked  out  or  empty  nail  kegs  will 
serve  the  purpose. 

For  extensive  planting,  as  in  groves 
asd  shelter  belts,  short  pieces  of  light 
boards  from  6  to  8  inches  in  width, 
driven  into  the  ground  a  few  inches 
from  the  tree  on  the  southwest  side,  pro- 
vide excellent  protection.  Some  protec- 
tion of  this  nature  is  necessary  during 
the  first  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
evergreens  are  planted. 

The  broad-leafed  species  will  require 
no  special  protection,  except  from  rab- 
bits. Their  stems  should  be  wraped 
with  burlap,  grass,  cornstalks,  or  wooden 
veneer  tree  protectors.  Live  stock  of 
all  kinds  must  be  absolutely  kept  out  of 
the  area  occupied  by  the  young  trees. 

When  leaf -eating  insects  threaten,  the 
trees  should  be  treated  with  an  arsenical 
spray.  To  protect  against  borers,  the 
stems  of  the  newly  planted  trees  may  be 
painted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal 
soda,  to  which  enough  laundry  soap  has 
been  added  to  make  a  thick  paint.  Car- 
bolic acid  is  then  added  to  this  mixture 
at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  ten  gallons. 
This  should  be  applied  frequently 
enough  to  keep  the  stems  completely 
coated  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  August,  during  the  first  and 
second  seasons. 


Hurry  A 
Furs  m 

Becker  ^ 


Start  Shipping  Quick 

At  Latest  High  Prices 
Big  Market  Demand  Now 

Becker's  latest  classified  highest  market 
prices  for  furs* are  now  ready.    Reliable,  de- 
pendable treatment  and  satisfaction  guaran-  * 
teed. 

Start  shipping  your  furs  to  Becker  quick,  , 
and   all    the   FULL,   CASH   highest  market 
price  comes  right   back  to  you  by  return 

mail. 

No  deductions.  No  commissions.  No  trans- 
portation charges!  Most  liberal  gradings. 
We  treat  you  RIGHT,  as  more  than  50.000 
trappers  know.  First  to  issue  Classified  | 
Price  Lists,  which  keep  you  fully  informed. 
Mailed  you  regularly,  free. 

If  requested,  we  keep  your  furs  separate^ 
and  submit  valuation.    We  need  furs  quick. 
Rush  your  shipments.   We  have  $1,000,000  to 
buy  them  with.    Established  30  years.  Let's 
get  acquainted  for  good. 

BECKER  BROS.  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  Dept.  03,  416  N.  Dearborn  Street 
NEW  YORK,  Dept.   63,  129  W.   2  9th  Street" 
NEW   ORLEANS,   Dept.  63,   200    Decatur  Street 
Good  or*  a  Government  Sond 
What    We  Promise,    We  Do 


TRAPPERS 


WE  BUY 
FOR  CASH 


Highest,  prices  paid  for  Coon,  Opossun 
Skunk,  Muskral,  Mink  and  all  othe: 
Furs,  Hides  and  Ginseng.  Best  facilitia 
in  America.  No  Commission.  Send  fa 
our  prices  and  Free  valuable  informatio: 
before  shipping  elsewhere. 

ROGERS  FUR  COMPANY 
Dept.  136  St.  Louis,  MnflJ 


WE 
BUY 


FURS  *»  HIDE! 

10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship 

Furs,  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home 
Write  for  price  list,  shipping  tags  and 
about  our  450-p.  H.  and  T.  Guide 

4  FUR  FARMS  FREE! 

200  Prizes.  Open  to  All  Shippi 
especially  boys  under  draft  age. 
Quick  returns,  no  commission.  Est.  25  years.  .Write, 
ANDERSCH  BROS.,  Dept.  110,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

lOOOShot 
Steel  Air 
Rifle! 


BOYS! 

Train  Your 
selves!  Own  a 
Rifle!  Be  Prepared! 

We  give    choice  of  Six 
Guns  Ion   four  easy  Plans) 
for  selling  oar  Magic  Healiner 
WAV-O-LENA  at  35c  Box.  WE 
TRUST  YOU.     Order  six  boxes 
today — we  send  promptly — prepaid. 
Easy  to  Sail  —  the  healing  ointment 
Deeded  in  every  home.   Sell  at  once 
return  money  .choosing  your  Gun  accord' 


Hamilton22 
Cal.  Hunting! 
RIFL 
Witho 
Cos! 


'  InaT  to  some  one  of  the 
plana  shown  in  new  premium^ 
'list.  200  Other Gifte.   Big- Cash  Commie- 
Bion  if  preferred.  Extra  gift  if  yoa  order  today. 
WAVE RLY  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  223,  Monongahola,  Pa.  , 


I  We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and 
I  Hides.    Charge  no  Commission.  Fur- 1 
I  nish  free  rope  and  tags,  and  Trappers  I 
1  Guide  to  shippers.  Write  for  price  list/ 


McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


FURS  WANTED 

g|14fc£fc£&  AT  KANSAS  CITY 

B»  1 131  t&9 m  Needs  all  your  f urs 

VI  wlwV  'tb  fill  waiting  orders, 
and  will  pay  the  price  to  get  them. 

Ship  to  Biggafor  higher  prices  and  a  square 
deal.  Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

ET  DfTCr  Send  for"Trapper»» 
■    fx  Ei  Ea  Exchange"  —  great- 
est trappers'  magazine  published. 
Fall  of  trapping  secrets,  pictures, 
trapping  stories,  etc.  Trappers' 
Supplies  at  Factory  Cost— Guna, 


Ammunition,  Traps.  Baits, 
Catalog  free.   Write  at  once. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO., 
519  Biggs  Bldg.,   KANSAS  CITY, 


To  Da 


Make  Big  Profits  From  Furs 

by  Shipping  to  the 
World's  Biggest  Fur  House 

For  big  trapping  money  In  cash, 
send  your  furs  to  us  at  once.  We  are 
biggest  because  we  pay  highest  prices. 
"Wo  need  your  skins  now,  while  prices  are 

food.  Write  for  new  price  list  on  rac- 
,  mink,  fox,  maskrat  and  other  furs. 
We  pay  top  prices  and  send  money  same  day 
we  receive  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Write  for  FREE  Trapper'a  Guide.  Instructions  on  trapplni 
Game  Laws;  prices  on  steel  traps,  suns.  etc.  Send  lor  1 

rREB-         FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

284   Faastaa  Building  127063  St.  Louie.  I 
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Kerosene  in  Radiator 

By  S.  R.  Winters 

"\yt/OULD  you  advise  the  use  of  kero- 
V  V  sene  instead  of  water  in  the  radi- 
ator  of   an   automobile   for  winter," 
writes  a  reader;  "and  if  not,  why  not?" 

Kerosene  will  cause  the  rubber  hose 
connections  to  rot  and  leak.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  have  the  cooling  prop- 
erties of  water,  and  the  engine  is  likely 
to  overheat,  causing  the  radiator  to 
steam  and  boil.  Some  users  who  have 
tried  kerosene  for  cooling  also  claim 
that  it  causes  rust  and  clogged  tubes. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
substitute  for  an  aleohol-and-water  mix- 
ture, disagreeable  to  handle,  and  prob- 
ably injurious  if  used  for  any  length  of 
time. 


Oil-Can  Top  Lets  Air  Out 

SOME  days  ago  a  tourist  with  a  big 
"six"  stopped  where  I  was  working. 
His  tire  was  down.  After  he  took  the 
tube  out  of  the  casing  I  expected  to  see 
him  take  the  core  of  the  valve  out  to 
get  the  air  out  of  the  tube  before  patch- 
ing it.   But  he  didn't  do  that. 

He  found  the  hole  and  stuck  the  top 
of  a  little  oil  can  in  the  nail  hole,  and 
as  he  pushed  it  in  further  the  air  went 
down  in  a  hurry.  He  kept  this  in  his 
repair  kit  for  no  other  purpose.  Any 
tube  that  is  funnel-shaped  and  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  small  end  would 
do  as  well,  but  the  top  of  a  small  oiler 
is  just  right. 


Turntable  for  the  Farm  Garage 

By  Charles  Taylor 

THE  garage  space  on  the  farm  was 
formerly  a  carriage  shed  adjoining 
the  shop,  and  is  provided  with  a  heavy 
plank  floor.  As  but  a  limited  amount  of 
.room  is  available  for  backing  the  ma- 
chine out  of  the  building,  a  turntable 
.device  was  needed,  and  after  numerous 
experiments  the  following  successful 
arrangement  was  devised.  It  has  been 
found  amply  stout  to  support  the  weight 
of  a  medium-priced  car  with  a  wheel- 
base  of  112  inches: 

%  FLOOFHNG    S>Xl'TREAD  PLANK 


EMENT 
00D  SPOKE 


The  circular  platform  was  marked 
off  by  driving  a  nail  in  the  center  of  the 
storage  space,  and  marking  the  circle 
by  means  of  a  string  affixed  to  a  car- 
penter's pencil.  The  circular  opening 
should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  greater 
in  diameter  than  the  total  length  of  the 
car.  After  sawing  out  the  flooring  to 
-the  marked  circle,  an  old  mowing-ma- 
chine wheel  was  imbedded  in  concrete  up 
to  the  spokes  The  wheels  used  were 
unbroken,  34  inches  in  diameter,  with 
heavy  4% -inch  rims,  cast  with  the  usual 
lugs. 

A  wooden  hub  was  then  made,  and 


eight  holes  bored  around  the  outside 1 
face.  In  the  holes  eight  lengths  of  one- 
inch  round  spokes  were  driven — the 
ends  projecting  beyond  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  about  2%  inches.  Over  the  ends 
of  each  spoke  a  five-inch  length  of  H4- 
inch  iron  pipe  was  slipped.  These 
lengths  of  pipe  formed  the  roller  bear- 
ings of  the  turntable,  and  they  were 
kept  in  place  by  inserting  a  bent  nail 
through  the  spoke  at  each  end  of  the 
roller.  The  ends  of  the  spokes  were 
now  cut  off  evenly  and  an  old  buggy  tire 
screwed  to  the  ends  to  form  a  rim. 

This  roller  rim  was  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  wheel,  with  the  pipe  rollers  rest- 
ing on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the 
wooden  hub  in  line  with  the  metal  hub 
of  the  mowing-machine  wheeL  The 
other  wheel  from  the  mower  was  placed 
on  top  of  the  roller  rim,  and  a  length 
of  iron  pipe  run  through  the  hubs  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  shaft  to  line 
them  up. 

On  the  top  wheel  the  three  cross  tim- 
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bers  were  fastened  in  place  by  means  of 
hanger  bolts  bent  around  the  spokes. 
On  these  foundation  planks  2x3  studs 
were  spiked  solidly,  and  the  old  floor 
boards  nailed  to  them  to  form  the  floor. 
Two  tread  boards  nailed  to  the  floor 
completed  the  job.  To  prevent  any  pos- 
sible tilting  of  the  table,  a  wooden  post 
was  set  in  the  ground  at  one  end  to  act 
as  a  buffer  stop  when  the  machine  is 
driven  on  the  platform.  This  was  put  in 
high  enough  to  prevent  any  considerable 
tilting,  but  allowed  the  weight  of  the  car 
to  rest  wholly  upon  the  rollers  resting 
upon  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 


Severe  Trailer  Test 

AUTOMOBILE  trailers  have  been  in 
X"Y  use  only  a  few  years,  but  for  certain 
classes  of  work  they  seem  to  have  many 
advantages.  This  applies  especially  to 
the  transportation  of  bulky  perishable 
articles,  such  as  milk,  small  fruits,  and 
poultry  products.  .  A  furnace  dealer  in 
an  Ohio  town  loads  an  entire  hot-air 
furnace  into  his  trailer  and  pulls  it  with 
a  light  ear.  Trailers  are  also  for  carry- 
ing ladders,  poles,  and  articles  of  consid- 
erable length. 

The  auto  trailer  illustrated  had,  at  the 
time  the  picture  was  taken,  traveled 
4,000  miles  over  country  roads  at  speeds 
up  to  35  miles  an  hour.  Aside  from  be- 
ing dirty  and  showing  some  tire  wear,  it 
was  in  first-class  order.  While  a  single 
test  of  this  kind  is  less  convincing  than 
the  experience  of  general  usage,  it  is  an 
interesting .  example  of  endurance  under 
high-speed  conditions.  When  trailers 
were  first  manufactured  the  designers 
intended  them  for  speeds  below  20  miles 
an  hour.  But  in  practice  they  found 
that  automobile  users  drove  at  their 
usual  speed,  regardless  of  a  trailer  be- 
hind. Consequently  developments  of  the 
business  have  led  to  the  use  of  high- 
speed bearings  and  construction  through- 
out practically  the  same  as  in  automo- 
biles. 


This  auto  trailer  has  traveled- 4,000  miles,  much  of  the  time  at  high  speeds, 
has  a  capacity  of  about  half  a  ton 


It 
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PROTECTION  against  chilling  of  the  body;  often  a 
fore-runner  of  colds,  pneumonia  and  rheumatism. 

Famous  over  half  a  century  for  its  superior  qualities. 

Every  garment  shaped  to  the  figure  and  guaranteed 
not  to  shrink. 

Glastenbury  Two-Piece,  Flat  Knit  Spring-Needle 
Underwear  is  made  in  fifteen  grades,  several  weights  of 
fine  wools,  worsted  and  merino. 

Adjustable  drawer  bands  on  all  except  $1.50  grade. 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight                                             .per  garment  $1.50 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  per  garment  2.00 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  winter  weight  per  garment  2.25 

Natural  Gray  Wool,  light  weight  per  garment  1.50 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  light  weight  per  garment  2.00 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  light  weight  per  garment  1.25 

Natural  Gray  Worsted,  medium  weight  per  garment  2.25 

Natural  Gray  Australian  Lamb's  Wool,  winter  weight  per  garment  2.75 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 

^     Write  for  booklet — sample  cuttings.    Yours  for  the  asking. 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co.  Dept.  44  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


TRAPPERS 


Get  "MORE  MONEY" 

Ship  Tour  FURS  To 

"SHUBERT,, 

die  largest  house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  In 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS.a  reliable— responsible— safe 
Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  »  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  "She  fthoucrt  Shijrprr."  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  Its  kind  published. 
Write  for  lt-NOW-it»s  FREE 

AH  CUIIRPPT  Ihk   25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.  K.  oat)  HUM.  1 ,  JulC  Dept.  m  chicago,u.s.a. 


WITTE  Kero-Ofl 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment 

2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  6- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  booli  Ccopy- 
rightedV'How  io  Judge  Engines",:printedincolors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  toS200--seil  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down. —Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2067  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2067  Empire  Bids.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


the  up- 
to-date, 

tical  hog 

 •.  Designed 

and  made  by  spe- 
cialists— best  and 
most  satisfactory  win- 
dow :  money  can  buy. 
Admits  direct  sunshine 
and  makes  hogs  healthy. 
Made  of  galvanized  steel, 
wiH  sot  leak— can- 
not rot,  rust,  or  warp. 
~  Blue  Print*  of  "' 

_  Hog  Houses  F  

Write  today  for  our  FREE 
house  plane— 4  complete 
pared  by  experts 


Equip 


em  features— full  details  and  specifications.  Worth 
money  to  you.  We'll  tell  you  about  our  other  special- 
ties—Chief Steel  Ventilating:  Cupolas.  New  Chief 
Ventilating  Windows  .Chief  Sidewall  Windowa.etc. 

SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON  COMPANY 
610  Walnut  St.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


New  Phonograph 


and  after  trial! 

YES,  the  New  Edison —  Mr.  Edison's  great  new  phonograph 
with  the  Diamond  Stylus  reproducer  and  your. choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  Diamond  Amberol  Records  on  free  trial  without  m  penny  down. 
Now,  on  this  offer,  you  can  have  the  finest,  the  best  that  money  can  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that 
at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine  Edison  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

ft  A  f*  If  Rnff  Alfl  Off  At*  Flir  Arf  Let  us  send  the  New  Edison  to 
MWn.  UVUVIII  vllW  vUvtl  your  homeon  free  trial.  Entertain  your 
family  and  friends  with  your  favorite  records  —  everything  from  Grand  Opera  to  the  latest  city  song  hits. 
Comic  Vaudeville  and  roaring  Minstrel  Shows— then  if  yoa  choose  send  the  outfit  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
But  if  you  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send  us  ma 
only  $1.00  after  the  free jtrial.    Pay  the  balance  on  the  easiest  kind  Jr 

jT  T 


of  monthly  payments.  Don't  miss  this  wonderfully  liberal  offer. 


To  F.  K_  BABSON,  Edison  Phmograph  DisL 
Chicago,  Illinois 


f      9048  Edison  Block 


CSM  W  Ck  M  #)  fW  F  Mm  F  F  ^  GentUvun: -Please  mJ  me  your  New 
CM  •  staff  M  %J  mM     M    mm  S—  f    Edieon  Catalog  and  foil  particulars  of  your 

Get  errr  New  Edison  catalog.    Yonr  name  f 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


This  is  the  love  story  of  a  woman  who  hated  to  cook, 
and  of  her  unconventional  wedding  breakfast 


A  Thanksgiving  Husband 

He  Lands  Most  Unexpectedly  at  Lorena  Green's  Gate 


I 


CERT'N'Y  do  think,  Mrs.  Jones,"  observed  Mrs. 
Todd,  "that  Loreny  Green  is  the  queerest  cretur 
the  Lord  ever  made." 

Mrs.  Jones,  a  neighbor  who  had  "dropped  in" 
to  spend  the  day,  at  once  became  interested  and 
alert,  for  Miss  Green's  eccentricities  had  for  many 
years  been  the  subject  of  mild  scandal  among  her 
acquaintances. 

"There  she  goes  now,"  Mrs.  Todd  exclaimed  the 
next  instant,  "traipsing  off  to  the  bakery,  I'll  bet,  to 
buy  some  of  them  greasy  pies  or  soggy  cakes  I 
wouldn't  give  stomach  room  to.  Loreny  ain't  lazy," 
she  went  on,  as  she  slammed  the  oven  door  on  a  peach 
shortcake  of  great  magnitude,  "for  her  house  shines, 
it's  so  clean,  and  she  al'ays  looks  neat  as  a  pin.  But 
she  jest  won't  cook — there  ain't  a  real  good  meal  of 
victuals  been  cooked  in  that  house  since  she  bought 
it  ten  years  ago." 

"P'raps  she  can't  afford  to  live  different,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Jones. 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Ann  Jones,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Todd,  "she  could  live  on  hulsome  home-made 
food  for  half  what  she  pays  for  baker's  stuff,  specially 
since  the  War's  sent  prices  kitin'  up  to  Heaven  alone 
knows  where.  Besides,  cold  victuals  ain't  fit  for  a 
steddy  diet — Loreny's  gittin'  scraggier  and  sallerer 
every  day  she  lives." 

"Mebbe  she  likes  '  em  better,"  Mrs.  Jones  ventured. 
"No,  she  don't,  neither;  there  ain't  nobody  enjoys 
a  han'sum  meal  o'  hot  victuals  more'n  Loreny  Green 
does.  Here  she  comes  back  again.  I'm  a-goin'  to  call 
her  in  to  dinner,  an'  after  dinner  I'm  a-goin' 
to  ask  her,  right  out,  what  she  means  by  —  - — 
livin'  like  a  heathen.  I've  had  it  on  my  mind  \ 
to  do  it  for  years,  but  somehow  I  ain't  quite 
got  to  the  p'int — Loreny's  so  kind  o'  stiff  an'  r 
standoffish  'bout  her  own  affairs." 

"Land,  I  wouldn't  if  I  was  you,"  Mrs. 
Jones  demurred.    "She'll  be  madder 'n  hops." 

But  further  remonstrance  was  cut  short 
by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Green,  a  fragile 
little  woman  who  would  have  been  pretty,  in 
spite  of  her  forty  years,  if  Mrs.  Todd's  dis- 
paraging remarks  had  not  been  justified  by 
the  facts.  Miss  Green  was  undeniably  both 
"scraggy"  and  "sailer."  She  greeted  her 
two  old  friends  with  a  smile  that  had  in  it 
a  touch  of  wistfulness,  a  touch  of  pathos, 
and  accepted  Mrs.  Todd's  invitation  with 
evident  pleasure.  Moreover,  when  dinner 
was  served  she  partook  of  the  corned  beef, 
boiled  potatoes  and  cabbage,  and  peach 
shortcake  with  a  relish  that  caused  her 
hostess  to  nod  truimphantly  at  Mrs.  Jones. 

When  Mr.  Todd  and  the  four  children  had 
departed  on  their  respective  ways  to  shop 
and  school,  the  guests  helped  Mrs.  Todd 
"clear  up"  with  such  good  will  that  the 
kitchen  was  soon  restored  to  its  usual  state 
of  spotless  order,  and  after  Loren*.  had  run 
across  the  garden  to  fetch  her  "pick-up" 
work — a  sweater  destined  for  some  soldier 
in  the  trenches — the  three  women  settled 
down  to  rock  and  knit  in  the  pleasant  living- 
room.  After  a  bit  of  harmless  preliminary 
chat,  Mrs.  Todd  cleared  her  throat  in  a  man- 
ner that  caused  Mrs.  Jones  to  twist  uneasily 
in  her  chair.  But  the  former  lady  prided 
herself  on  what  she  called  her  "tack,"  and 
she  began  by  remarking  tentatively : 

"Say,  Loreny,  I'd  feel  a  sight  safer  about 
you  if  you  was  married.  'Tain't  safe  your 
livin'  all  alone  so.  The  Smithses  was  tellin' 
me  only  t'other  day  that  they'd  had  some 
more  meat  stole  out  o'  their  shed  room,  an' 
they're  sure  there's  burglars  round." 

"I.  guess  if  the  Smithses  wa'n't  quite  so 
skimpin'with  that  poor,  lean  dog  o'  theirs  they 
wouldn't  have  no  call  to  set  a  trap  to  catch 
burglars,"  replied  Lorena  calmly.  "An'  if 
there  was  burglars  round,  them  that  thinks 
husbands  is  a  means  o'  safety  is  welcome  to 
'em.  I  had  a  cousin  once  removed  on  my 
mother's  side,"  she  continued,  carefully  pick- 
ing up  a  dropped  stitch,  "an'  one  night  she  gravy 
an'  her  husband  woke  up  an'  saw  a  burglar 
standin'  right  over  'em.  He  told  'em,  civil, 
to  keep  still  or  he'd  shoot.  My  cousin,  like  any  other 
woman  on  the  face  o'  the  earth  would  'a'  done,  covered 
up  her  head  with  the  bedclothes  and  kep'  still,  but  her 
husband  was  so  abundantly  foolish  as  to  jump  right 
at  the  burglar's  throat.  The  bullet  struck  the  head- 
board just  half  a  inch  above  my  cousin's  pillow.  It 
was  the  Lord's  mercy  she  wa'n't  killed — not  no 
fault  o'  her  husband's.  Thanks  be,  if  I've  got  to  have 
burglars  in  my  house  I  haven't  got  no  husband 
round  to  be  riskin'  my  life  with  his  forthputtin' 
ways." 

"TV/TEN  are  awful  brash,  that's  a  fact,"  Mrs.  Todd 
1*1  admitted.  "But  they're  kind  o'  handy  to  have 
round  when  it  comes  to  shovelin'  snow  an'  carryin'  in 
coal.  But  anyhow,  Loreny,  Mis'  Jones  an'  me  said  a 
thousand  times,  if  we  have  once,  that  you  couldn't  get 
a  husband  if  you  wanted  one." 

At  this  base  annexing  of  her  as  an  accomplice,  Mrs. 
Jones  looked  both  alarmed  and  indignant,  while 
Lorena's  sallow  cheeks  flushed,  for  no  woman  under 
eighty  could  listen  to  such  an  aspersion  unmoved. 

"Ann  Jones  an'  me,"  continued  Mrs.  Todd,  "have 
talked  till  we're  all  wore  out  tryin'  to  convince  folks 
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that  'tain't  cause  you're  too  poor  or  too  lazy  to  get 
'em,  that  you  don't  never  have  a  decent  meal  o'  victu- 
als cooked  in  your  house.  But  to  tell  you*  the  truth, 
Loreny,  we're  jest  flabbergasted  ourselves  to  think 
you  can't  live  like  a  Christian.  It's  a  shame !  There's 
as  likely  a  mess  o'  widder  men  in  this  town  as  you'd 
find  anywheres,  an'  more'n  one  of  'em's  looked  at  you 
pretty  sharp  since  you  got  that  last  new  hat,  though 
to  my  thinkin'  lavender  ain't  a  mite  becomin'  to  a 
saller-complected  person  like  you're '  gettin'  to  be. 
But  that's  nyther  here  nor  there,  for  ho  man  alive's 
goin'  to  run  the  risk  o'  starvin'  to  death  by  marryin' 
you." 

During  this  arraignment  Lorena  had  been  putting 
her  knitting  into  the  bag  in  which  she  carried  it,  with 
hands  that  trembled  visibly,  and  she  now  faced  her 
accuser  with  angry  eyes. 

"I  never  suspicioned  before  that  I  was  a  scandal 
an'  a  byword  among  them  that  pretended  to  be  my 
friends,"  she  cried.  "But  if  you  want  to  know  the 
reason  I  live  the  way  I  do,  you  can.  My  own  mother 
died  when  I  was  born,  an'  my  step-mother  was  one  of 
them  stavers  for  work  who  never  spare  themselves 
nor  nobody  else.  We  lived  on  a  farm  and  we  boarded 
the  farmhands.  I  could  stand  the  rest  o'  the  work,  but 
the  cookin'  most  killed  me,  specially  durin'  harvest, 
when  there  was  sixteen  o'  them  to  feed.  So  ten  years 
ago,  when  my  father  an'  step-mother  both  died  o' 
typhoid  the  same  week,  I  sold  the  farm,  come  here  to . 
live,  an'  vowed  I'd  never  do  any  more  cookin'  for  my- 
self nor  for  nobody  else." 


suite. 
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She  ended  with  a  storm  of  tears  and  rushed  from 
the  house,  although  Mrs.  Jones  tried  to  detain  her 
by  ineffectual  clutches  at  her  skirts.  Mrs.  Todd 
rocked  on  unconcernedly. 

"I  told  you  she'd  be  mad,"  wailed  Mrs.  Jones  with 
keen  reproach. 

"Don't  care,"  said  Mrs.  Todd  coolly.  "She'd  ought 
to  know  how  folks  regard  such  heathen  ways.  When 
she's  had  time  to  calm  down  a  little  mite  we'll  go  over 
an'  set  a  while." 

But  when  they  attempted  to  carry  out  this  plan 
the  little  white  cottage  across  the  garden  seemed 
hermetically  sealed,  and  even  the  intrepid  Mrs.  Todd 
was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  through 
a  window,  for  she  found  them  all  locked.  Lorena,  cut 
to  the  heart,  was  enduring  what  most  of  us,  unless  we 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  number  among  our  ac- 
quaintances some  frank  and  fearless  soul  like  Mrs. 
Todd,  are  mercifully  spared.  The  scorching  spotlight 
of  neighborly  opinion  had  been  turned  full  upon  her, 
and,  in  its  lurid  glare,  what  had  seemed  to  the  little 
spinster  a  harmless  recompense  for  past  suffering 
had  become  an  irreparable  disgrace. 

That  night  she  could  not  sleep,  and  as  she  lay,  rest- 


lessly tossing  and  turning,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour 
before  dawn,  there  came  the  rush  and  roar  of  an 
express  train  thundering  through  the  quiet  town. 
The  next  moment  Lorena  heard  a  terrible  crash,  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  more  terrible  sound  of  human 
shrieks  and  groans. 

"Oh,  my  soul!  Oh,  my  soul!"  she  gasped.  "The 
train's  gone  through  that  trostle;  I  always  knew  it 
would." 

A  particularly  high  trestle,  just  back  of  Lorena's 
garden,  had  in  truth  been  the  subject  of  many  dire 
predictions  among  the  dwellers  in  Akron. 

IORENA  lighted  a  lamp,  hurried  into  her  clothes, 
-J.  and  flung  open  her  kitchen  door  upon  a  group  of 
men  bearing  an  object  so  covered  with  dust  and  blood 
that  it  had  little  semblance  to  anything  human.  In 
a  voice  quite  unlike  his  usual  drawling  accents,  Mr: 
Todd  called  excitedly: 

"He's  the  worst  hurt  of  any  of  'em,  Loreny,  so  we 
brought  him  to  the  nearest  house." 

"Oh,  ain't  it  awful!"  cried  the  little  spinster.  "Is 
he  dead?" 

"Pretty  nigh,  poor  feller,"  one  of  the  other  men 
answered  gravely. 

"Bring  him  right  in  here,"  she  commanded,  usher- 
ing them  into  her  little  spare  chamber.  They  laid 
him  gently  on  the  bed  and  then  hurried  off  to  look  for 
other  victims  of  the  wreck.  Mr.  Todd  lingered  for  a 
moment  to  say:  "Doctor  Thompson's  over  to  our 
house  patchin'  up  some  that  ain't  hurt  so  bad  as  this 

one.   I'll  send  him  right  over." 
,,..,,,^=1        "Tell  him  to  be  quick,"  quavered  Lorena. 

Faint  moans  were  heard  from  the  uncon- 
scious man  and  Lorena's  tender  heart  was 
rent.  She  bent  over  the  bed  distractedly, 
and  then  pulled  herself  together. 

"I'll  blaze  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  an' 
get  some  water  good  an'  hot.  Then,  if  the 
doctor  ain't  come,  I'll  wash  the  blood  an'  dirt 
off  his  face,  an'  pour  that  big  bottle  o'  witch 
hazel  over  him.  I  don't  know  where  he's 
hurt,  but  it  might  hit  the  right  spot,  an'  it's 
awful  healin'." 

But  before  the  water  was  hot,  Doctor 
Thompson,  big,  cheery,  and  efficient,  ar- 
rived, and  Lorena  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  doctor  looked  very  grave,  however,  when 
he  came  out  of  the  little  room  with  his  as- 
sistant an  hour  or  so  later. 

"The  poor  fellow  has  regained  conscious- 
ness," he  informed  the  group  of  men  and 
women  assembled  in  Lorena's  living-room, 
for  the  other  passengers  had  proved  not  se- 
riously injured,  and  in  consequence  Lorena's 
home  had  become  the  center  of  interest. 
"He's  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Jean 
Bouligny.  He  tells  me  that  he's  a  chef  at 
the  Huron  in  Buffalo,  and  he  had  word  yes- 
terday of  the  sudden  death  of  his  mother, 
who  was  visiting  in  Erie.  He  was  on  his 
way  there  when  the  accident  happened.  He 
and  the  old  lady  came  from  France  a  few 
years  ago,  and  he  has  no  other  relative  in 
this  country.  I  hardly  think  he'll  pull 
through — and  if  he  does  he  may  have  to  lose 
his  right  leg,  for  the  knee  is  badly  crushed. 
He  ought  not  to  be  moved.  Do  you  think  you 
could  keep  him  here?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Lorena. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  she  replied,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  "I'll  be  glad  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  the  poor  man." 

"We'll  all  help,"  the  other  women  assured 
her.  And  in  fact,  during  the  Weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, Lorena's  labors  were  light,  for  kindly 
neighbors  undertook  the  night-watching, 
and  the  invalid  was  supplied  with  quantities 
of  delicious  soups  and  jellies  prepared  by 
the  best  cooks  in  town.  Jean  Bouligny  did 
not  die,  and  Doctor  Thompson  saved  the  in-  i 
jured  leg  from  amputation.  j 
It  was  during  the  long,  tedious  convales- 
cence that  Lorena's  troubles  began.  Public 
interest  in  the  invalid  was  no  longer  at 
fever  heat,  and  one  day  Lorena,  like  Old 
Mother  Hubbard,  went  to  her  cupboard  and 
found  it  bare.  Long  ere  this  the  pity  that  is  akin  to 
love  had  done  its  work.  Lorena  had  forgotten  her 
vow  never  again  to  become  the  slave  of  a  cookstove, 
for  the  patience  and  good  humor  of  the  comely 
Frenchman  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  little 
spinster,  and  she  was  glad  to  expend  herself  in  nurs- 
ing and  feeding  him.  But,  alas,  the  long  years  of 
disuse  had  deprived  Lorena  Green  of  the  small  amount 
of  culinary  skill  she  had  formerly  possessed.  She 
could  not  even  make  toast  or  boil  potatoes  properly, 
and  as  to  the  decoction  she  called  coffee,  the  fearsome 
brew  compounded  by  the  witches  of  Macbeth  could 
scarcely  have  more  offended  the  critical  palate  of 
Jean  Bouligny.  Patient  and  grateful  though  he  was, 
a  particularly  badly  cooked  meal  was  the  proverbial 
last  straw  that  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Coming 
to  take  away  his  tray,  Lorena  saw  that  his  dinner  had 
been  barely  tasted. 

"Didn't  you  like  your  dinner,  monsir?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

Although  Jean  spoke  fair  English  ordinarily,  in 
moments  of  excitement  his  command  of  it  gave  way 
altogether,  and  he  now  exclaimed  explosively,  in .  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  his  native  [continued  on  page  25] 
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FARM  AND  FIRESID 


Even  in  the  home  of  her  childhood  this  girl  of 
the  adventurous  heart  finds  big  things  to  do 


Runaway  Julietta 

She  Goes  Back  to  the  Valley  of  the  Purple  Hills 


CRUSHING  one  of  the  grapes  between  her 
teeth,  she  felt  the  tang  of  it  thrill  her.  Yes, 
she  must  go  back  to  La  Vina — back  to  the 
valley  under  the  purple  hills!  The  call  was 
this  time  irresistible. 
She  stepped  from  the  car  and  entered  into  the  cool 
of  the  house.  It  was  a  roomy  and  comfortable  house, 
with  many  French  windows  opening  on  to  broad  gal- 
leries, and  throughout  the  past  year  its  building  and 
furnishing  had  kept  Julietta  busy  and  happy  in  her 
new  life ;  idle,  she  could  never  be.  It  had  "been  Mor- 
row's suggestion  that  Mrs.  Drake  share  Julietta's 
home,  acting  as  companion,  chaperon  and  friend.  The 
arrangement  was  a  happy  one,  and  Mrs.  Drake  had 
long  since  secured  Julietta  in  an  enviable  social  posi- 
tion. 

Julietta,  the  basket  of  grapes  still  in  her  hand, 
passed  through  into  Mrs.  Drake's  sitting-room,  which 
overlooked  the  barranco. 

"Aunt  Helen,"  she  said  abruptly,  "I  think  I'll  phone 
Uncle  Paul  to  come  out  for  dinner  to-night.  I  have 
a  great  big  piece  of  news." 

"News?"  Mrs.  Drake  glanced  up,  a 
sudden  pallor  about  her  lips.  "News? 
About — you  and  Paul,  you  mean?" 

Julietta  affected  not  to  catch  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  those  words.  Some- 
thing in  the  older  woman's  face  struck 
through  her  in  a  cold  sense  of  realiza- 
tion. 

She  turned  and  sought  her  own  room, 
breathless  with  the  surprise  of  that 
which  she  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Drake.  She  was  startled,  awed,  fright- 
ened, and  a  little  angry. 

Why  had  Paul  Morrow  never  seen 
that — that  Helen  Drake  loved  him? 
Why  could  he  not  love  her  instead  of 
loving  Julietta- — poor  Lizzie  Dare?  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  that  day  this  thought 
dwelt  unshaken  in  Julietta's  mind. 

That  evening,  however,  as  she  had 
quite  expected,  Morrow  heard  Julietta's 
announcement  of  her  intentions  with  his 
kindly,  non-protesting  smile.  The  past 
year  had  developed  in  him  a  trait  of  con- 
cealment almost  Oriental. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered.  "I've  been 
expecting  it.  The  longing  to  go  back  is 
certain  to  come  to  all  of  us,  Julietta." 

"It  was  those  muscats,"  she  said,  and 
laughed.  "The  sight  of  them  brought 
everything  to  me  again — oh,  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  Uncle  Paul!" 

"This  society  business  is  too  easy  for 
you;  that's  the  trouble.  You're  beauti- 
ful, clever  enough  to  keep  your  beauty 
from  making  enemies,  and  you've  a 
charm  that  attracts.  People  like  you 
from  the  start,"  Paul  chuckled;  "the 
men  especially." 

"A  lot  of  sillies!"  declared  Julietta. 

"You  don't  find  flirting  interesting?" 

"If  it  would  only  stop  at  flirting!" 

"Mm!  The  young  rascals!  Well,  no 
one  can  blame  'em  for  falling  in  love 
with  you." 

Julietta  glanced  out  at  Mrs.  Drake 
among  the  roses. 

"Why  don't  men  fall  in  love  with  the 
right  women?"  she  exclaimed  half  im- 
patiently.    "It  would   save  a   world   of  bother!" 

Again  Morrow  stirred  uneasily,  and  bit  into  his 
cigar. 

"Yes,"  he  said  quietly.  "It'd  save  a  world  of 
bother." 

Julietta  inspected  him,  a  lazy  smile  playing  upon 
her  lips. 

"And  what  a  lot  of  romance  would  be  spoiled!"  she 
said  mockingly.  "After  all,  I  suppose  things  are  for 
the  best.  There'd  be  no  struggle,  no  effort,  no — no 
self-denial ;  without  these  life  would  be  tame.  That's 
why  I  like  business — there  are  things  to  be  overcome." 
She  paused.  "Life,  after  all,  is  real  business,  isn't 
it?  I  can't  just  play  at  it.  That's  why  mere  society 
bores  me,  Uncle  Paul." 

"Then  you  regard  this  visit  to  La  Vina  as  busi- 
ness?"  Morrow  threw  her  an  amused  look. 

"No."  She  laughed.  "But  it's  obeying  a  natural 
impulse,  and  I  consider  that  as  part  of  the  business  of 
life." 

"I'll  miss  you,"  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

HE  SETTLED  back  in  the  depths  of  his  chair,  and 
for  a  space  neither  spoke.    Suddenly  Paul  leaned 
forward,  his  face  whiter  than  its  wont. 

"Julietta,"  he  said  quietly,  "perhaps  you'll  despise 
me  for  it — perhaps  I'm  ridiculous — but  I  don't  care." 
He  paused,  and  under  the  touch  of  premonition  Juli- 
etta felt  cold.   "No,  not  ridiculous;  it's  not  ridiculous 
|  to  love,  and — and  I — I  love  you." 

Mere  words  seemed  terribly  inadequate.   There  was 
'  nothing  Julietta  so  desired  in  the  world  as  the  happi- 
ness of  Paul  Morrow,  but  his  happiness,  it  seemed, 
depended  on  something  she  was  powerless  to  give. 
She  bit  her  lips,  but  could  not  check  the  tears  that 
crept  to  her  cheeks.  - 
I    Watching  her  intently,  Morrow  saw  those  tears — 
I  and  understood.   He  came  to  his  feet. 
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"Forgive  me,"  he  said  huskily.  "I  might  have 
known — " 

"But  I — I  do  love  you,  Uncle  Paul,"  she  said  tremu- 
lously.  "I  do—" 

"Thank  you,  dear."  He  spoke  gently.  "Of  course 
you  love — your  Uncle  Paul — " 

He  turned,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  house. 

TO  JULIETTA'S  eyes  La  Vina  was  much  the  same, 
only  dingier — the  old  hotel,  the  miserly  post-office, 
the  ramshackle  livery  stable,  the  gnawed  hitching 
posts.  Concrete  sidewalks  and  two  flagrantly  new 
buildings — the  La  Vina  Bank,  and  the  emporium  of 
Rosenbaum  &  Kline — alone  flaunted  prosperity 
abroad. 

As  the  train  pulled  out,  Julietta  was  still  gazing 
around,  when  a  voice  at  her  elbow  made  her  aware  of 
a  pair  of  shrewd  pale  blue  eyes  appraising  her. 
^"Lookin'  for  anybody  special,  Miss?" 

"Not  especially,"  said  Julietta  coolly.   "Were  you?" 

The  man,  who  was  short  and  stout  and  of  an  age 


Fitzhorn  stared 
amazedly.  "You — 
old  Wurrell's  niece?" 


somewhat  past  forty,  stepped  back  and  lifted  his  hat. 

"Excuse  me!"  He  smiled  with  the  words.  "Just 
thought  I  might  be  of  service  to  a  stranger." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  a  stranger,  Mr.  Burt!" 

Burt  scrutinized  her,  frowning.  "No?  Well,  now, 
I  thought  I  knew  all  the  folks  in  forty  mile — "  he 
finished  with  an  apologetic  cough. 

"You  seem  progressive,"  said  Julietta,  nodding  to- 
ward the  "bank.  "That's  a  fine  new  building  you 
have!" 

"Not  bad,"  and  Burt  grinned  slyly.  "You've  put 
one  over  on  me,  I  guess — " 

"Little  girls  will  grow  up,"  said  Julietta  lightly. 
"I'm  Lizzie  Dare — used  to  live  at  the  Wurrells' 
ranch." 

Mr.  Burt  did  not  remember  her,  that  much  was 
quite  plain.  As  he  hesitated,  Julietta  bade  him  fare- 
well and  started  across  the  road,  for  the  afternoon 


The  Way  It  Began 

BECAUSE  there  was  no„love  for  her  in  the  hearts 
of  the  aunt  and  uncle  who  grudgingly  took  charge 
of  her  when  her  parents  died.  Lizzie  Dare  ran  away. 
She  bade  good-by  to  Clay  Thorpe,  her  one  friend, 
boarded  a  train,  and  there  was  adopted  at  first  siarht 
by  Paul  Morrow,  a,  great-hearted  drummer.  He  edu- 
cated her,  and  she  insisted  upon  going  into  a  busi- 
ness career.  She  lands  a  contract  for  a  million 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  Japanese  army,  but  the 
Leather  Trust  refuses  to  furnish  the  leather  to 
make  them,  and  Morrow  is  ruined.  Julietta  teaches 
school,  accidentally  discovers  an  oil  well,  and  at  Mor- 
row's wish  leaves  business  for  the  life  of  a  society 
girl.  A  bunch  of  grapes  raised  in  her  childhood 
home  makes  her  suddenly  homesick. 


was  growing  late.  La  Vina's  banker  looked  after 
her  dubiously. 

"Hm!  Old  Wurrell's  niece,  eh?"  he  muttered. 
"Her  looking  that  dressed  up — like*  an  actress !  I 
wonder,  now,  if  she  knows  about — "  He  shook  his 
head  and  turned  away. 

Julietta  had  hard  work  to  find  a  horse  and  buggy, 
for  the  whirr  of  the  automobile  was  in  the  land;  but 
at  length  she  was  satisfied,  and  drove  forth  gleefully. 
How  well  she  remembered  that  road !  With  wonder- 
ing pity  she  recalled  how,  the  last  time,  her  little  bare 
feet  had  trodden  its  dust.  She  marveled  at  the  daring 
of  her  innocent  ignorance  and,  marveling,  felt  up- 
surge within  her  a  great  wave  of  thankfulness  for 
that  meeting  with  Paul  Morrow. 

The  sun  plunged  behind  the  mountains,  the  heated 
horizon  cooled,  a  lop-sided  moon  took  outline.  Got- 
tonwood  Creek  was  brimming.  The  alfalfa  fields  were 
under  irrigation ;  a  long-legged  curlew  flew  away  with 
a  harsh  cry.    Standing  motionless  on  a  distant  levee 
was  a  high-booted  Chinaman  leaning  on  his  shovel, 
his  head  bent,  listening  for  the  gurgle  of 
water  in  some  gopher  hole.    She  passed 
the  great  cottonwood  tree  which  had 
witnessed  the  sale  of  her  duck  to  the 
Chinese  peddler  and  her  good-by  to  Clay 
Thorpe.    Clay!    Her  heart  quicken 
The  tree  was  larger  now,  and  she  smil 
in  the  whimsical  wonder  whether 
recognized  in  her  the  little  barefoot 
Lizzie  Dare.    And  so  she  came  at  la 
to  Wurrell's  gate. 

As  she  swung  around  the  curve  of 
driveway   and   sighted   the  twinkling 
lights  of  the  house  where  she  had  been 
born,  a  pack  of  hounds  greeted  her 
clamorously,  and  the  uproar  gave  warn 
ing  to  those  within. 

A  door  opened  and  a  man  appeared  on 
the  veranda,  harsh  voice  upraised  i 
quieting  command  to  the  dogs.  Even 
in  the  darkness  Julietta  recognized  the 
tall,  gaunt,  stooped  figure  of  Jim  Wur- 
rell,  and  a  sudden  revulsion  waved  over 
her.  Helplessly  she  sat  in  the  buggy 
staring  at  that  forbidding  figure.  I 
was  somehow  different— 

"Who  is  it?"  Wurrell  came  ou 
peered  at  her  suspiciously  under  hi 
hand.    "What  d'ye  want?" 

"I'm — I'm  Lizzie,"  was  all  she  could 
say.  For  the  moment  she  felt  herself 
indeed  Lizzie  once  again,  cowed,  re- 
pressed. 

"Hey!"  Wurrell  stiffened  and  his 
chin  thrust  out.  "Lizzie?  Lizzie  who?" 
In  his  harsh  voice  .was  a  startled  note 
that  surprised  her. 

"Lizzie  Dare,"  returned  Julietta.  Her 
poise  swept  back  as  she  remembered 
how  in  reality  she  was  not  "Lizzie"  at 
all;  she  was  Julietta,  rich,  self-reliant, 
a  grown  woman.  Her  tones  rang  out  in 
a  buoyant  laugh.  "Why,  Uncle  Jim, 
believe  you  don't  know  me  yet!" 

"Lizzie!"  he  repeated.  There  wa 
something  in  his  voice  that  struck  her 
unpleasantly — a  hint  of  fright,  almost 
of  terror.  The  steps  creaked  as  he  came 
down  them.  Julietta  sprang  out  and 
extended  her  hand,  but  he  only  stood 
staring  blankly  at  her. 

"Lizzie,  hey?"  he  repeated  again.    "Lizzie,  is  it?" 
"Who  else?"  she  laughed.    "How's  Aunty,  Uncle 
Jim?   Is  she  home?" 

He  nodded  sullenly.  His  lips  parted  from  long, 
fang-like -teeth  in  what  was  apparently  intended  for 
a  welcoming  smile. 

"It's  little  Lizzie,  ain't  it?"  he  said  awkwardly. 
"All  growed  into  a  fine  lady!"  He  held  out  his  hand 
now.  "Well,  well,  I'm  right  glad  to  see  ye!  Yes, 
your  aunt's  to  home,  and  I  expect  the  sight  o'  you  wi 
lay  her  flat  with  surprise."  He  lifted  his  voice  in 
sudden  bellow.  "Hey,  you  Jake!  Come  an'  tend 
the  horse  here!" 

Another  man  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  slouche 
down  the  steps. 

"Come  right  in,  Lizzie!"   Wurrell  turned,  took  h 
suitcase,  and  lumbered  before  her. 

Mrs.  Wurrell  was  seated-in  a  rocking-chair,  nursing 
one  hand  in  the  other.  She  had  grown  quite  stout, 
Julietta  observed;  her  face  was  lined,  her  eyes  dull. 
Wurrell  addressed  her  with  a  backward  nod  at  the 

girl.  ;  

"Here's  Lizzie — ccme  back,"  he  said  briefly. 
The  dull  eyes  of  the  woman  seemed  to  waken  with 
the  same  fearing  look  that  had  been  his.  She  made 
no.  motion  to  rise,  but  Julietta  brushed  past  her  uncle 
and  impulsively  kneeling,  threw  her  arms  about  her 
aunt. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again!"  she  cried. 
"Be  careful  o'  my  arm!"    Mrs.  Wurrell  recoiled. 
"It's  bad." 

Julietta  straightened  up,  abashed.    "I'm  sorry — " 

"So  you're  Lizzie."  Mrs.  Wurrell  looked  her  up  and 
down.  "Who'd  have  thought  it — you  was  that  homely 
as  a  child!" 

"Was  I?"  asked  Julietta  meekly. 

"I've  got  a  terrible  spell  o'  rheumatism,  else  I'd 
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get  up  and  act  more  glad  to  see  you. 
Jim,"  she  added  irritably,  "set  a  chair 
for  Lizzie,  can't  you?" 

Julietta  pulled  out  her  hatpins. 

"Don't  bother,  Uncle  Jim.  I  can 
make  myself  at  home.  Do  you  suffer 
much,  Aunty?" 

"Suffer?  0'  course  I  suffer!"  Mrs. 
Wurrell's  voice  rose  querulously. 
"  'Pears  to  me  you  might  have  wrote  us 
sometimes.  You  might  ha'  been  dead 
an'  buried  for  all  we  knew." 

Julietta  coloTed,  the  voice  and  tone 
bringing  back  old  days  again. 

"Married?"  came  the  question  with  a 
snap. 

"No." 

"Where'd  you  get  all  them  fine  clothes, 
then?" 

"Earned  them,  of  course." 

"Oh!  Honest  earnin's,  I  hope,"  and 
Mrs.  Wurrell's  lips  tightened  virtu- 
ously. "There's  some  folks  wearin'  fine 
feathers  as  can't  say  they  come  by  them 
honest." 

"Yes,  honest  earnings."  Julietta 
caught  her  aunt's  eye,  and  under  her 
gaze  Mrs.  Wurrell  flinched  visibly. 
"Where's  Maggie?   At  home?" 

"Maggie's  married,"  was  the  curt  an- 
swer. Jim  Wurrell,  whose  face  had  sud- 
denly reddened,  broke  into  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Better  have  a  bite  to  eat,  Lizzie, 
afore  ye  start  back." 

"I'm  not  going  back,  Uncle  Jim.  IVe 
come  for  a  visit." 

THIS  announcement  caused  a  visible 
flurry,  but  J ulietta  overlooked  it.  She 
chattered  on,  resolutely  downing  the  un- 
pleasantness that  stabbed  her,  and  re- 
solving to  make  these  two  feel  at  ease 
with  her.  Under  Mrs.  Wurrell's  direc- 
tions she  rummaged  in  the  pantry,  and 
soon  was  satisfying  her  hunger. 

"I  met  Mr.  Burt  in  town,"  she  said 
after  a  little.  A  quick,  startled  look 
passed  between  the  Wurrells. 

"Expectin'  you,  was  he?"  queried  her 
uncle,  his  little  eyes  peering  sharply  at 
her. 

"Me?"  Julietta  glanced  up  in  sur- 
prise. "Expecting  me?  Why,  he  didn't 
even  know  me!" 

"Andy  Burt's  mighty  slick,"  observed 
Wurrell  ponderously.  "Makin'  a  mint 
of  money  too.  Ain't  never  been  married, 
Andy  ain't."  He  favored  his  niece  with 
a  wink. 

"You,  Jim!"  snapped  his  wife  pet- 
tishly, "What  you  mean,  puttin'  no- 
tions in  the  girl's  head?" 

"Shucks,  Ma,  let  a  feller  have  a  piece 
o'  fun,  can't  you?" 

"You  get  my  crutch,"  she  retorted. 
"I'm  dead  tired.  Eeady  for  bed,  Liz- 
zie?" 

Julietta  was  not,  but  she  assented 
meekly. 

She  felt  suddenly  tired,  depressed; 
she  wanted  to  be  alone.  It  hurt  her  to 
think  that  these  people  were  her  own 
kith  and  kin.  She  was  trying  to  love 
them,  but  they  made  it  hard. 

The  room  they  gave  her  had  been 
Maggie's.  She  remembered  the  same 
hideous  green  iron  bed,  the  same  green 
wall  paper  with  the  pink  roses,  the  same 
strip  of  rag  carpet,  the  same  washstand 
with  its  broken-handled  pitcher.  She 
wondered  at  the  shabbiness  of  it,  when 
the  ranch  had  seemed  so  prosperous. 

For  some  time  she  lay  on  the  lumpy 
mattress,  wide-eyed.  She  had  had  one 
question  to  ask,  but  she  had  not  asked  it. 
She  preferred,  somehow,  to  find  out  for 
herself  about  Clay  Thorpe. 

JULIETTA  arose  with  the  dawn,  and 
found  her  uncle  in  the  stable,  super- 
intending the  feeding  of  the  work  stock. 
He  greeted  her  affably. 

"Aimin'  to  eat  with  us  men -folk?  Ma 
don't  usually  eat  till  we're  off  with  the 
teams." 

"I  wanted  to  see  how  things  looked," 
nodded  Julietta.  "I  haven't  even  thought 
about  breakfast  yet,  I  was  so  eager!" 

"Mebbe  ye'd  like  to  take  a  ride,"  he 
suggested,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  a 
bay  mare  in  one  of  the  stalls.  , 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  riding  out, 
and  slowly  cantered  down  the  driveway, 
every  atom  of  her  body  aglow.  The 
morning  was  perfect,  the  flawless  sky 
deeply  and  coolly  blue,  in  the  air  a 
subtle  tang  of  fruit  and  hay. 
_  Turning  into  the  county  highway,  Ju- 
lietta galloped  joyously  along,  drinking 
in  the  freshness  of  the  morning;  almost 
unconsciously  she  turned  into  the  old 
road  leading  into  Cottonwood  Creek.  At 
the  ford  she  paused,  the  mare  fetlock- 
deep  in  water,  to  glance  around  with 
misty  eyes,  recognition  warm  within 
her. 

Suddenly  a  gunshot  cracked  out  close 
at  hand,  followed  by  a  second,  and  a 
flock  of  wild  ducks  rocketed  up  and  over 
the  willows.  The  mare  jumped,  and  a 
startled  cryJbroke  from  Julietta.  Then, 
as  she  quieted  the  plunging  animal,  the 
willows  parted  aside  with  a  crash,  and 
through  them  came  a  man — tall,  sinewy, 
eager-faced,  a  cork  helmet  pushed  care- 
lessly back  on  his  head  to  reveal  thick 
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Corn  Meal  Muffins— 

A  Delicious,  Inexpensive  Addition  to  Yoar  Menu 

Com  meal  enables  you  to  vary  your  menus,  is 
economical  and  nutritious — and  its  use  will  con- 
serve the  sunply  of  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Corn  meal  muffins  can  be  baked  easily  and 
quickly  in  the 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Muffin  Pan 

This  recipe  produces  delicious,  crusty,  frolden- 
brown  mufbns— 1  pt.  corn  meal,  XA  pt.  flour,  2 
tablespoons  sugar,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  1  egg.  Mix  ingredients  together, 
soften  with  mil  k  and  bake  in ' '  Wear-Ever ' '  Muffin 
Pans.  Baked  in  a  "Wear-Ever"  Shallow  Cake 
Pan,  this  recipe  makes  an  excellent  corn  pone  also. 

"Wear-Ever"  Pans  save  you  money  because 
they  require  less  fuel  and  no  grease— cannot  rust, 
out-last  several  ordinary  utensils,easilykeptcleaD, 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 


Send  for  the-- 
sample  1-quart  < flft 
Stewpan.Onlyuu» 


The  Aluminum  Cooking-  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Dept.  57  for  if  you  live  in 
Canada] No^rTi Aluminum  Co., Ltd.,  Toronto, Ont. 

Send  prepaid,  1-qt.  "Wear-Ever"  Stewpan. 
Enclosed  is  30c  in  stamps— to  be  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  Offer  good  until  December  20t  1917,  only. 

Name  _  Address.  
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yeLLAST/c 

Elastic  Ribbed,    fleece- Lined 

UNDERWEAR 


The  Happy  Underwear 

~\7"ELLASTIC  is  a  happy 
*   combination  of  comfort, 
fit,  elasticity  and  warmth  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

The  VELLASTIC  fabric  is  ribbed  for 
stretch — it  "gives  and  takes"  with 
every  movement  of  your  body.  And 
it  is  fleece-lined  for  warmth  and  health. 
Ask  your  doctor,  and  then — 

Buy  VELLASTIC  at  your  dealer's 

It  will  make  the  whole  family  happier 
and  healthier.  Union  suits  or  separate 
garments  at  popular  prices. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Booklet  No.  26 
Utica  Knitting  Co.,  Sales  Rooms,  350  Broadway,  New  York 


I  H  aye ^FourlM  6;re; 
AUTOMOBILES 


GIVE  AWAY 


"Light  Six'*  Touring 
Light  Four"  Touring 


1.  $1,095  Overland 

2.  $750  Overland 

3.  $360  Latest  Model  T.  Ford  Touring 

4.  $360  Latest  Model  T.  Ford  Touring 

Also  Liberal  Cash  Commissions 


Car 
Car 
Car 
Car 


sl<LcLe_  J  asm.  (ZuzAcr^usytd  fe 

Od.  lAu^jyrtiSt&J  tZ>  f&ux±L- 
/ttrru  (XsrLoL  ^J2^  sO^AaAJL 


They  Now  Have  Cars 

You  Have  the  Same  Opportunity 


Gentlemen: 

I  am  certainly  mighty 
proud  to  know  that  I  won  the 
Touring  Car.  When  I  first 
wrote  to  you  I  had  little  idea 
of  being  so  fortunate.  But 
everyone  seemed  so  anxious 
to  help  and  boost  me  along 
that  I  guess  I  couldn't  keep 
from  winning.  Thank  you 
again  and  asain  for  the  ex- 
cellent reward.  Sincerely, 
Mbs.  Geo.  Bishop,  Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

Was  glad  indeed  to  learn 
that  I  captured  second  prize— 
a  Ford  Touring  Car.  Your 
Grand  Prize  Distribution  plan 
is  unsurpassed.  You  give 
everyone  a  fair,  square  deal, 
and  I  am  fully  satisfied  with 
all  my  dealings  with  you, 
Thanking  yon  for  the  Ford 
Touring  Car  and  the  fine  treat- 
ment I  received,  I  remain, 

"A  Happy  Winner," 
T.  C.  Ungerfeldt,  N.  Car. 


Gentlemen: 

Words  fail  me  when  I  at- 
tempt to  thank  you  for  the 
fine  Touring  Car  that  I  have 
won.  I  will  surely  always 
speak  a  good  word  for  Farm 
and  Fireside  and  for  the  help 
you  gave  me  in  winning  this 
dandy  automobile.  Hoping  I 
will  some  day  be  able  to  re- 
pay you  for  your  kindness,  I 
am.  Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Kilmer,  W.  Va. 


ALL  CARS  BRAND-NEW;  FULLY  EQUIPPED 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 


Gentlemen: 

When  you  told  me  I  was 
the  winner  of  the  Overland. 
I  could  hardly  make  myself 
believe  it.  To  say  that  I  am 
just  as  happy  as  I  can  be 
would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
Please  accept  my  heartiest 
thanks  for  the  splendid  way 
you  treated  me  and  for  the 
handsome  prize  I  so  easily 
won. 

Yours  truly, 
Paul  Halbert,  W.  Va. 


Do  You  Want  One  of  Them? 

Why,  certainly.  If  you  haven't  an  automobile  already,  you  would  be  one 
person  out  of  a  thousand  not  to  want  one.  But  just  wanting  won't  bring  it. 
Many  people  are  willing  to  spend  the  savings  it  has  taken  years  to  accumu- 
late, or  mortgage  their  homes  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  a  motor 
car  will  bring  them.  And  to  them  it  is  worth  it.  The  self-satisfaction,  the 
prestige  to  be  gained  from  being  the  proud  owner  of  an  automobile  is  a  valu- 
able asset.  Don't  you  sort  of  look  up  with  respect  to  the  persons  in  your 
community  who  have  big,  powerful  machines,  and  think  of  them  as  being 
prosperous,  well-to-do? 

However,  YOU  don't  have  to  adopt  either  of  the  above  methods  to  get 
YOUR  car.  You  can  actually  get  one  WITHOUT  A  CENT  OF  COST  TO 
YOU.  My  proposition  enables  you  to  come  as  near  getting  it  for  "just  want- 
ing" it  as  you'll  ever  come.  Just  a  little  of  your  spare  time — no  experience,  no 
hard  work,  not  one  cent  of  investment  required.  Can  you  think  of  an  easier 
way  to  get  an  automobile?  The  touring  cars  I  am  going  to  give  away  soon 
are  the  very  latest  models,  and  are  illustrated  and  described  in  my  big  cir- 
cular which  I  will  send  you  upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mail  the  Coupon — Don't  Delay 

Do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Bishop,  or  Mr.  Halbert 
or  the  other  people  pictured  here  would  now  be 
owning  automobiles  if  they  hadn't  answered 
my  advertisements?  You  have  even  a  better, 
more  liberal  opportunity  before  you  NOW  than 
they  had — the  cars  this  time  are  later,  more 
expensive  models  than  I  ever  gave  before.  And 
more  of  them.  Picture  yourself  in  the  near 
future  at  the  wheel  of  the  magnificent  Overland 
"Light  Six" — yes,  YOURS  without  a  cent  of 
cost.  Then  make  this  dream  actually  come 
true.  Surprise  your  friends  by  winning  one  of 
these  new  cars.  Be  quick — you  run  no  risks — 
send  the  coupon  TO-DAY. 

T.  R.  LONG,  Mgr. 

Dept.  S 

Farm  and  Fireside  Springfield,  Ohio 


COUPON 


✓ 

jf    T.  R.  LONG 
.       Farm  and  Fireside,  Dept.  8 
y       Springfield,  Ohio 

'     Dear  Sir: 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  enter  my 
name  for  consideration  in  your  Grand  Prize 
distribution  and  send  me  your  plan  of  giving 
automobiles  away. 


Name. 


Town . 


B.  F.  D   Box  

State   

Good  for  5,000  Votes 


i 


Bunt 

Soft  Coal 

Save  Money 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


WRITE  for  theKalamazoocat 
alog  and  learn  how  you  can 
get  a  powerful  soft  coal  or 
wood  burning  heater  at  a 
money  saving  price.  Avoid 
having  to  buy  high  priced 
hard  coal. 

Write  Today  and  see  what 
you  can  save.    Heat  your 
homebettertoo.  300,000 
satisfied  users  say  that 
you  can  not  beat  Kala- 
mazoo quality.  Quick 
shipment— we  pay  the 
freight.    Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  30  days'  trial. 
Cash  or  easy  payments. 
ASK  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  183. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY,  Mfrs 
Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


A  Ked&m&zoo, 

Direct  to  You 


(ill ARANTFF    Government  prices  on 

** "** I*  „  "?  '  steel  and  iron  do  not  af- 

Against  Reduction  feet  contracts  which  the 
IN  PRICED  mills  had  before  prices 
1        r      1  ***  were  fixed  by  the  gov- 

ernment. As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918, 
we  guarantee  to  refund  you  the  difference  between 
the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay.  Write  today. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


VA/ANTCfl  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  of  good  farm  lor 

Vfrlll  I  LU  sale.  State  cash  price,  lull  particulars. 
D.  F.  BUSH,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

FFRRFTS  FOK  SALE — Either  color,  any  size, 
*  J-"1  v*vi_i  a  *j  singles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots.  Catalogue 
Iree.  C.  H.  KEEFEK  &  CO.,  eKEENWIClI,  O. 

Stem  wind  and  Bet  watch,  guaranteed  S 
years,  for  Belling  25  art  and  relig- 
ions pictures  or  26  pkgs.  post  cards 
at  10c  each.   Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  GATES  00.  Dept.  220  Cbieaca 


GIVEN—  GENUINE  EASTMAN  PREMO 

FILM  PACK  CAMERA,  Size  2M*3)4 ,  for  sell- 


ing 25  Art  and  Religions  pictures, 
cards  at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.,     -     Dept.  1520  • 


or  25  ptga.  post 
Sent  prepaid. 


PHONOGRAPH 

Wonderful,  Clear  Tone,  plays  all 
makes  disc  records.  Machine  and 
record  free  for  selling  26  art  and 
relitrious  pictures  or  25  pkgs.  post- 
cards at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice. 

[GATES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1220,  CHICAGO 


36  POUND  NEW  FEATHER  BED  4Q50 
..„,/,        AND  PAIR  6LB.  PILLOWS  *!>  — 


All  Mew,  Live,  Clean.  Sanitary  Feathers, 
Best  grade  feather  proof  ticking.  Satis  fac- 
tion guaranteed.   Write  for  catalog. 

CAROLINA  BEDDING  CO.,  Dept.  122  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


EARN  $1  TO  $2  A  DAY  AT  HOME 


Help  to  meet  the  big  demand  for  Hosiery 
for  us  and  your  Home  trade. 
Industrious  persons  provided  with 
profitable,  all -year- round  employment 
on  Auto-Knitters.   Exptritnct  and 
distance  immaterial. 

Write  for  particulars,  rates  of  pay 
etc.    Send  2  cents  in  stamps. 
Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
Dent  90  E;  1 47FranklinSL^uffaloJV.  Y, 


Malt 

Cereal 

The  Fir 

COFFEE  S 

iest,  Purest 

UBSTITUTE 

Contains  65  to  70%  Malt  Extract.    10c  per  lb., 
f .  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  in  20,  SO  and  100  lb.  packages. 
WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS 

Milwaukee  Importing  Co.,  %S&i3foR8iU&§fc 


CONTAINS  26  PIECES 

Guaranteed  5  years.  Beautiful 
daisy    pattern    designed  after 
Sterling  models.    Sell  only  12 
boxes   Mentho   Nova  (Wonder 
Healer)   Salve  at  25  cts.  a 
box.     Return  $3  and  com- 
plete set   is  yours.  Order 
the  Mentho  Nova  today. 

0.  S.  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Dept.  507    Greenville,  Pa. 


lioMs^Match! 


"NTO  torch  needed  with  this  new 
•*■  '  lamp.  Just  use  a  match  as  with  the  old 
time  oi  1  lamp.  Gives  a  brilliant,  steady,  white 
light  of  300  candle  power,  brighter  than  the 
brightest  electric  light,  safer  than  the  saf eBt 
oil  lamp,  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  candle*. 

Quick-Lite 

makes  and  bums  its  own 

gas  from  common  gaso- 
ne.    No  wicks  to  trim — 
no  globes  to  wash.  No 
dirt,  grease,  smoke  or 
Boot.  Absolutely  safe, 
no  danger  of  fire  or  ex- 
plosion.   Fuel  can't 
Bpill— no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Years— will  last  a  life- 
time. If  yoordealercan't 
supply  you,  address  our 
nearest  office  for  Catalog  No.  21. 
COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

WICHITA.     ST.  PAUL,  ~ 


I  used  to  think  that  I  had  to  have  the 
services  of  a  plumber  at  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  trouble.  I  have  learned  since 
that  a  woman  can  save  a  few  dollars 
every  year  on  her  plumbing  system  if 
she  studies  her  pipes  from  the  start. 


Housewife's  Club 


Self -Help  in  Home  Plumbing 

By  Mame  Griffin  Dunn 

EVERY  country  housewife  should  be 
familiar  with  a  few  first-hand  aids 
when  her  plumbing  system  balks,  not 
alone  for  economy's  sake,  but  also  as  a 
preventive  against  any  menace  to  her 
health  or  the  family's. 

As  a  first  precaution  she  should  insist 
on  pipes  that  are  out  in  the  open.  Any 
plumbing  that  is  boxed  from  view  may 
unknowingly  become  a  hotbed  for  infec- 
tion. No  matter  how  unsightly  pipes 
may  be,  a  coat  of  white  paint  will  make 
them  presentable. 

Many  housewives  believe  that  as  a 
kitchen  sink  or  bathroom  grows  old, 
slight  objectionable  odors  are  unavoid- 
able. This,  however,  is  a  fallacy.  Any 
hardware  merchant  will  advise  you  as  to 
the  necessary  lye  or  scouring  prepara- 
tions which  will  keep  your  toilet,  sink, 
and  lavatory  in  a  sanitary  condition  the 
year  around.  If  you  wipe  the  porcelain 
every  day  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  kero- 
sene, it  will  remove  all  stains  and  dirt, 
and  you  will  have  to  use  the 
other  preparations  only  oc- 
casionally. 

A  leak  may  seem  trivial, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  deadly 
menace  and  should  receive 
immediate  attention.  _  A  lit- 
tle cement  or  lead  paint  will 
sometimes  stop  the  trouble 
at  once,  though  this  is  usu- 
ally a  case  that  requires  the 
plumber's  knowledge.  Stop- 
pages in  sinks,  toilets,  and 
basins  are  just  as  danger- 
ous, but  this  is  very  fre- 
quently a  job  that  the  house- 
wife can  manage  herself. 
Sometimes  the  trouble  can 
be  dissolved  away,  some- 
times it  can  be  soaked  away, 
and  not  a  few  times  it  has  to 
be  pushed  away. 

If  the  trouble  seems  slight, 
flush  it  well  with  scalding 
water  in  which  baking  soda 
has  been  dissolved.  A  good 
handful  of  soda  to  each 
quart  of  water  is  none  too 
much.  If  this  doesn't  do  the 
work,  take  a  piece  of  strong 
wire  and  bend  it  so  that 
there  is  a  hook  on  the  end. 
Lift  out  the  drain,  insert 
your  hook  and  coax  the  of- 
fending obstacle  out.  It  will 
usually  be  found  to  consist 
of  a  tangled  mass  of  hair 
and  lint  from  towels.  Though 
usually  effective,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  tenth  time 
must  be  satisfied  also.  Underneath  the 
lavatory,  the  sink,  and  most  toilets,  is 
found  a  gooseneck,  called  the  trap.  If 
you  look  close  enough  here  you'll  find  a 
stopper  which  unscrews  without  any 
trouble.  Place  a  large  pail  under  the 
trap,  unscrew  the  stopper,  press  from 
above  upon  the  mass  in  the  pipe,  and 
enjoy  a  complete  sense  of  satisfaction 
when  you  hear  it  drop  through  into  the 
pail. 

How  to  Prevent  Stoppages 

Stoppages  in  drain  pipes  can  easily 
be  avoided  if  all  the  family  is  careful 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  hair  and  lint 
into  the  basins  and  bowls.  Again,  the 
main  cause  of  stoppages  in  sinks  is  an 
accumulation  of  grease.  Pipes  should 
be  flushed  frequently  with  boiling  water 
in  which  a  handful  of  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

Leaks  from  a  faucet,  usually  due  to  a 
worn  washer,  can  easily  be  remedied  at 
home  by  the  housewife,  yet  a  plumber 
will  charge  a  good  wage  if  called  in. 
Washers  can  be  purchased  from  any 
hardware  store  or,  in  an  emergency,  can 
be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  an  old 
piece  of  rubber. 

When  you  discover  a  leak,  turn  the  wa- 
ter off,  loosen  the  nut  under  the  faucet 
handle,  unscrew  the  latter,  and  take 
out.  Put  the  new  washer  where  the  old 
one  was,  screw  in  the  handle,  tighten 
the  nut,  and  your  job  is  finished,  all  at 
a  cost  of  three  cents. 

A  plumber  advised  me  to  use  chloride 
of  lime  occasionally  around  the  sink, 
tubs,  and  toilet.  A  little  of  the  powder 
placed  over  the  drain,  and  then  boiling 
water  poured  over  this,  acts  as  a  cleanser 
and  a  disinfectant. 


A  Course  for  Mothers 

A SERIES  of  articles  on  the  care  and 
training  of  small  boys  and  girls  at 
home  is  being  issued  weekly  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
They  deal  with  such  topics  as  under- 
standing children,  outdoor  and  indoor 
games  and  occupations,  playmates, 
plays  and  toys,  books,  stories,  pictures, 
music,  and  pets. 

If  you  care  to  receive  the  articles  as 
issued,  please  send  name  and  address, 
with  request  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list  for  Mothers'  Articles,  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten Division  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  Make  Hanging  Baskets 

By  John  T.  Timmons 

IT  IS  sometimes  difficult  to  secure 
sphagnum  moss  with  which  to  line 
hanging  baskets,  and  as  we  desire  the 
baskets  kept  in  the  windows  all  winter 
not  to  leak  and  injure  furniture  or  car- 
pets, it  becomes  a  question  how  to  pre- 
pare them  successfully. 

Secure  some  very  heavy,  tough  paper, 
and  place  any  sort  of  colored  decora- 
tions on  the  side  to  be  placed  outward, 
such  as  wall  paper  or  small  colored  pic- 
tures, and  attach  these  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tough  paper,  and  sew  the 
whole  lining  in,  attaching  the  threads  to 
the  wires. 


Rose  Filet  Collar 
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J^O  BETTER  Christmas  gift  can  be  imagined  than  this 
'  pretty  collar  in  filet  crochet,  and  there  is  a  great  vogue 
for  filet  collars  to  finish  the  dark  velvet  and  silk  gowns  worn 
this  year.    Complete  directions  for  making  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  by  the  Fancy- Work  Editor, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.    Order  No.  FC-98. 

Our  Wartime  Thanksgiving 

By  Mrs.  Emily  H.  West 

THE  Home  Card  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration is  tacked  on  my  kitchen  cab- 
inet as  a  daily  reminder,  and  to  the  close 
observer  our  table  will  show  that  we 
realize  that  our  country  is  at  war.  The 
boys  have  given  up  sugar  in  their  cof- 
fee and  in  their  oatmeal ;  Elizabeth  and 
I  have  stopped  making  candy;  we  are  all 
eating — and  enjoying — the  new  "liberty 
bread;"  and  meat  appears  on  our  menu 
only  once  a  day  instead  of  three  times, 
as  formerly. 

Accordingly  our  Thanksgiving  dinner 
will  be  planned  with  more  than  usual 
care.  We  have  decided  to  have  a  truly 
Pilgrim's  feast  this  year,  and  practically 
everything  served  will  have  been  raised 
on  our  own  farm.   This  is  our  menu : 

Roast  Turkey 
Mashed  Potatoes         Home-Canned  Peas 
Cream  Carrots 
Cottage  Cheese  and  Nut  Salad 
Pumpkin  Pie 
Coffee  Nuts 

Instead  of  the  usual  supply  of  candy, 
we  are  using  nuts  gathered  in  the  woods, 
with  home-grown  popcorn  and  fruit 
raised  in  our  own  orchard.  A  home 
economics  teacher  told  me  about  a  Japa- 
nese confection  which  we  have  found 
delicious  as  a  sweet: 

Grind  up  one  pound  of  fruit — dates 
or  raisins — with  one  pound  of  nuts. 
Knead  in  a  bowl.  Spread  and  let  stand 
in  a  pie  tin  twenty-four  hours.  Cut  in 
squares,  roll  in  powdered  sugar,  and 
serve.  We  like  this  fruit  confection  bet- 
ter than  sugar  candies. 

The  cottage  cheese  salad  is  simple  to 
make:  Mix  the  cheese  with  nuts,  serve 
on  plates  in  a  little  nest,  and 
top  it  with  a  ring  of  pimento 
and  a  little  mayonnaise  for 
flavor  and  color. 


Make  a  hole  in  bottom,  and  insert  a 
cork  that  has  been  greased. 

Make  a  thin  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  water,  and  cover  the  inside  of  the 
paper,  and  this  will  form  a  water-tight 
casing  which  will  be  much  better  than 
the  moss,  and  if  it  is  made  with  taste 
it  will  be  very  neat  in  appearance  and 
different  from  those  in  other  homes. 

Plants  will  grow  in  such  a  basket  very 
nicely,  but  if  a  rather  large-necked  bot- 
tle is  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  basket, 
and  kept  filled  with  water,  in  which  two 
or  three  strips  of  cloth  are  hanging,  and 
extending  out  in  different  directions, 
the  moisture  will  be  distributed  through 
the  earth  and  roots  better  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  the  basket  will  seldom 
require  watering  in  any  other  way. 

These  interior  hanging  baskets  should 
be  prepared  early  in  the  winter  to  se- 
cure the  best  results. 


Everyday  Helps 

Boiled  Ham — After  boiling  a  ham, 
remove  the  skin  and  rub  the  ham  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  pepper,  and  sprin- 
kle generously  with  sugar.  Place  in 
oven  and  brown  delicately.  This  keeps 
it  moist  and  gives  it  a  better  flavor. 

A.  B.  W.,  Illinois. 

When  Baking — I  have  just  learned 
that  bread  should  be  cooled  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  baking,  so  that  all 
growth  of  yeast  and  bacteria  in  it  may 
be  stopped.  I  have  always  wrapped  the 
hot  loaves  in  a  thick  cloth  immediately 
upon  taking  them  out  of  the  oven,  but 
now  realize  that  this  is  wrong  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view. 

M.  K.,  Montana. 


Recipes 

Peach  Pudding — Peel  and 
cut  up  two  cupfuls  of 
peaches.  In  a  buttered  bak- 
ing pan  put  a  layer  of 
peaches,  and  sprinkle  with 
cinnamon  and  add  sugar. 
Add  a  small  quantity  of 
butter.  On  this  place  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbs  and 
alternate  with  peaches  until 
the  dish  is  full.  A  layer  of 
bread  crumbs  should  be  on 
top.  Cover  the  dish,  place 
in  a  hot  oven,  and  let  it 
steam  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  remove  cover  and  al- 
low the  pudding  to  brown. 
Serve  it  with  cream. 

S.  L.  U.,  Idaho. 

Egg  Croquettes — Boil  six 
eggs  hard  and  chop  rather 
fine.  Make  a  white  sauce 
of  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  one  cupful  of  milk. 
Cook  until  it  leaves  the  pan, 
stirring  all  the  while.  When 
cool  add  the  chopped  eggs, 
which  have  been  salted  to 
taste.  With  a  tablespoon, 
rounded  full,  measure  out 
and  mold  in  hands  to  any 
shape  desired.  Then  dip  in 
egg  and  roll  in  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  in 
deep  fat.  F.  L.  D.,  Ohio. 

Apple  Sandwiches — Chop  fine  four 
apples  and  a  half  cupful  of  walnut 
meats  with  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream; 
put  all  between  slices  of  sponge  cake. 

H.  A.  L.,  Missouri. 

Chutney  Sauce — Chop  together  very 
fine  six  green  sour  apples,  two  green 
peppers,  two  onions,  one  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins,  one  tablespoonful  of 
mustard  seed,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
and  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar.  Simmer 
all  together  thirty  minutes,  pour  into 
small  bottles,  and  seal. 

K.  L.,  New  York. 

Sweet  Potato  Trifles — Take  four 
boiled  sweet  potatoes,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Boil  the  potatoes  and  press 
through  a  ricer  or  colander.  Mix  thor- 
oughly with  other  ingredients.  Form 
the  mixture  in  diamond  shapes  on  a  bak- 
ing sheet,  and  brown  under  the  blazer 
or  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with  chicken 
or  turkey.     N.  M.  E.,  Massachusetts. 

Popcorn  Bars^ — Crush  freshly  popped 
corn  on  a  molding  board,  with  the  roil- 
ing pin.  For  one  quart  of  crushed  corn 
make  a  syrup  as  for  popcorn  balls.  Cook 
until  it  becomes  brittle  when  tested  in 
cold  water,  then  add  the  crushed  corn. 
When  mixed,  press  into  a  buttered  pan 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  making  it 
smooth  with  a  potato  masher.  Mark) 
into  bars  with  a  sharp  knife.  Break 
apart  when  cold,  and  wrap  in  waxed 
paper.  A  cupful  of  crushed  nut  meats] 
adds  greatly  to  its  flavor. 

M.  G.  C,  New  York., 
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Runaway  Julietta 
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dark  hair.  He  carried  a  shotgun,  and 
over  one  broad  shoulder  hung  a  fat 
gamebag. 

For  a  moment  they  stared  at  each 
other,  Julietta  flushing  slightly.  Then, 
as  though  she  were  greeting  one  from 
whom  she  had  parted  the  day  before,  she 
spoke  quietly: 

"Hello,  Clay!" 

The  young  man  started,  stared  harder 
at  her.  Julietta  laughed,  a  trifle  queerly. 

"You  were  always  so  nice  to  me,  Clay, 
but  now — " 

The  bewilderment  in  the  man's  dark 
eyes  leaped  into  recognition,  and  he 
sprang  down  the  bank  with  a  swift  cry, 
seizing  the  hand  she  extended. 

"Why,  it's  Liz— it's  Dare!"  His  face, 
very  brown  and  healthy-looking,  was 
turned  up  to  her  laughingly.  "Of  course 
it's  you !  I  knew  you'd  come  back  some 
day!"  ,     .  . 

"I  came  last  night,"  she  told  him  sim- 
ply. He  eyed  the  little  bay  mare,  and 
nodded. 

"At  the  Wurrells'?" 

"Yes.  L'm  afraid  I  surprised  them 
awfully."  Julietta  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his  grasp  and  brushed  aside  a  tru- 
ant curl. 

"You're  just  the  same,  only  grown 
up,"  and  Thorpe  grinned  happily.  "Here, 
get  off  and  sit  down  on  the  bank  and 
talk.    Gracious,  I'm  glad  to  see  you 


again 


F^OR  half  an  hour  they  sat  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  Julietta  told  something 
of  herself,  but  nothing  of  her  having 
worked  and  made  money,  while  in  turn 
Thorpe  recounted  briefly  his  own  tale 
of  the  years.  He  was  master  of  the 
Thorpe  ranch,  alone  in  the  world;  and 
presently  he  touched  upon  a  thing  which 
had  puzzled  her  the  previous  night. 

"And  why  is  it,  then,"  she  asked, 
"that  some  of  these  ranches  are  deso- 
late—" 

"It's  Andy  Burt,"  he  said  grimly. 
Under  her  questioning  look  he  continued 
slowly : 

"We  ranchers  must  have  water,  you 
know.  Oh,  of  course,  there's  lots  in  the 
creek.  But  the  creek  happens  to  be 
owned,  clear  up  to  its  source,  by  the  La 
Vina  Ditch  Company;  and  the  said  com- 
pany is  Andy  Burt,  who  refuses  to  sell 
any  water." 

"Refuses  to  sell?"  Julietta's  eyes 
opened  widely.  "Nonsense !  He  can  be 
forced  to  sell — " 

"No.  Not  where  water  can  be 
pumped."  Clay  shrugged  his  big  shoul- 
ders and  stared  moodily  at  the  flowing 
current  below  them.  "Pumping  ma- 
chinery is  so  expensive,  and  most  of  us 
are  so  stubborn  in  the  eonviction  that 
the  creek  is  public  property  that  bo  far 
Burt  has  won  out  hands  down.  He's 
looking  farther  than  the  ditch  company, 
you  see." 

"I  don't  see."  Julietta  drew  her  brows 
into  a  perplexed  frown. 

"Without  water  the  land  is  worthless. 
The  owner  must  starve  or  get  out.  A 
dozen  families  have  been  Btarved  out, 
and  Burt  has  bought  their  land  cheap. 
That's  all." 

"But  you  I"  cried  Julietta.  "You  said 
you  were  doing  well.  And  Uncle  Jim — " 

Clay  frowned. 

"I  took  my  own  way  of  getting  water. 
Wurrell  took  his." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Please 
be  concrete,"  she  begged. 

"I  mortgaged  the  old  place  up  to  the 
eyes  and  put  in  a  pumping  plant.  Cost 
a  mint  of  money,  but  it's  made  good." 

"And  Uncle  Jim?  He  has  a  pumping 
plant  too?" 

THORPE  stirred  uneasily  but  made  no 
response.  He  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
stream  below  them.  Intuition  told  Ju- 
lietta that  her  companion  preferred  not 
to  discuss  this  "other  way,"  and,  dusting 
off  her  skirts,  she  rose. 

"I'm  glad  I  came  back,  and  I'm  glad'l 
met  you  here,"  she  said  as  he  handed 
her  to  her  saddle,  and  she  sent  the  bay 
mare  splashing  toward  home. 

She  was  just  finishing  breakfast  when 
her  uncle  slouched  in  morosely,  His  bad 
temper  was  evident  as  he  scowled  at  a 
short  steel  rod  in  his  hand. 

"Consarn  the  luck!"  He  tossed  the 
rod  to  the  table.  "There's  that  alfalfa 
goin'  plumb  to  seed  for  want  o'  cuttin', 
and  that  consarned  mower  breaks  on 
me." 

"Let  me  take  it  to  the  shop  for  you, 
Uncle  Jim." 

"Would  you?"  Wurrell  brightened, 
then  guffawed.  "Come  to  think  of  it, 
you've  done  that  errand  a  heap  o'  times. 
Say,  I'd  be  right  glad  if  ye  would — " 

"Old  Fitz  still  doing  your  work?"  in- 
quired Julietta,  leaping  up.  "Good!  I 
have  to  take  back  that  horse  and  buggy 
anyway,  so  I  can  drive  to  town  with  the 
bay  mare  in  tow  and  ride  her  back." 

An  hour  later  Julietta  drew  rein  in 
front  of  the  smithy  in  La  Vina,  hitched 
her  bay  mare,  and  entered.  A  man, 
W 


working  a  huge  pair  of  bellows,  glanced 
around.  He  was  old,  bent-shouldered; 
his  face  was  large  and  full,  while  his 
head,  entirely  bald,  shone  in  the  red 
glare  like  polished  ivory,  and  with  start- 
ling effect. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Fitzhorn,"  and 
Julietta  handed  him  the  broken  gearing. 
"Uncle  Jim's  in  an  awful  hurry  for 
this."  y 

The  smith's  eyes  narrowed  in  wonder 
as  he  took  the  rod. 

"Meanin'  Jim  who?" 

"Why,  don't  you  remember  me?"  Ju- 
lietta laughed.    "I'm  Lizzie  Dare." 

"You?"  Fitzhorn  blinked,  and  stared 
amazedly;  he  wiped  his  hands  on  his 
leather  apron  and  held  one  forth. 
"You — old  Wurrell's  niece?  Sure,  I 
remember  you  now." 

He  gripped  the  broken  gear  between 
a  pair  of  tongs  and  thrust  it  into  the 
glowing  coals."" 

"Seen  your  cousin  yet — Maggie  Wur- 
rell, I  mean?" 

"Aunty  said  she  was  married." 

FITZHORN  stared  around  at  her  with 
a  queer  expression. 
"Huh!     'Tweren't  no  marriage — no 
genuine  weld,  so's  to  speak.   Them's  the 
words — no  genine  weld."  His  bald  head 
nodded. 

"What!"  Julietta  paled,  sitting  very 
still. 

"Then  her  mother  an'  daddy  fair  kicks 
her  out,  allowin'  she's  disgraced  'em, 
and  a  lot  o'  junk  like  that.  Mebbe  I 
hadn't  ought  to  tell  all  this—" 

"Where's  Maggie  now?"  asked  Juli- 
etta, her  voice  almost  a  whisper. 

"In  town.   She's  got  a  baby." 

Julietta  came  to  her  feet,  and  Fitz- 
horn turned  to  face  her. 

"Understand,"  he  said  with  gruff 
bluntness,  "  'tweren't  no  fault  o'  hers. 
She  thought  the  feller  all  square  an' 
straight,  an'  so  did  everybody  else.  A 
high-collared  duck  he  was,  worked  in  the 
drug  store — smooth  talker  an'  all  that. 
Guess  Maggie  thought  she  was  doin' 
right  smart  for  herself."  Fitzhorn 
laughed  harshly.  "Her  mother  thought 
so  too,  from  the  figurin'  she  done  to  rope 
him  in  for  the  gal.  After  the  weddin', 
quite  a  spell,  it  turned  out  the  feller 
had  another  wife  back  East;  so  he  skips 
town  and  Maggie's  folks  drop  her  like 
a  hot  horseshoe.  Mighty  narrer  way  of 
actin',  I  say." 

Julietta  nodded  tacit  assent. 

"Where  can  I  find  Maggie?  I  must 
go  and  see  her." 

"In  that  little  cabin  over  by  Burt's 
warehouse."  Fitzhorn  jerked  his  thumb 
down  the  street.  "She  work;  out  at  odd 
jobs,  cleanin'  house  and  washin';  has  a 
hard  time  to  get  along,  I  guess." 
[continued  in  next  issue] 
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A  Thanksgiving  Husband 
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tongue  and  American  slang:  "Like  it! 
Pas  si  bete!  This  cooking  so  terrible 
will  kill  me — I,  Jean  Bouligny,  say  it! 
Ah,  but  I  am  ingrates  so  to  repay  your 
so  great  kindness  to  a  stranger,  but  I— 
moi — am  up  against  it,  sure  Mike!" 

"Oh,  monsir,"  Lorena  faltered,  "I'm 
so  sorry,  but  I  just  hate  to  cook." 

"Mees  Green!"  he  gasped.  "You  hate 
the  art  of  all  the  grandest?  This  is 
fierce!  It  is  the  limit.  Know  you  not 
that  the  greatest  nobles  and  savants  of 
France  have  spent  years  in  attempts  to 
perfect  a^  single  sauce?  Know  you  not 
that  a  mighty  king  deigned  to  reward 
the  success  of  his  cook  in  pleasing  his 
royal  palate  by  a  decoration  of  the  most 
superb?  Ma  foil  What  do  you  know 
about  that!" 

The  superb  scorn  of  him  was  too  much 
for  Lorena's  composure,  and  bursting 
into  tears  she  sobbed  out  the  explanation 
of  her  aversion  to  the  culinary  art  which 
she  had  given  her  friends,  Mrs.  Todd 
and  Mrs.  Jones.  Jean's  expression  of 
horror  and  contempt  changed  as  she 
went  on  to  one  of  compassion. 

"Pmivre  petite,"  he  said  softly.  "It  is 
that  you  understand  it  not — my  glorious 
profession.  But  see,  Lorena,"  he  went 
on  eagerly,  "in  these  weeks  I  have 
learned  to  love  dearly  my  kind  nurse, 
and  if  she  will  accept  the  poor  cripple 
for  a  husband  she  need  never  to  cook 
again — I,  Jean  Bouligny,  will  cook  for 
her  so  long  as  we  both  do  live." 

Lorena  was  silent  from  sheer  jc-y,  for 
when  a  woman  is  forty  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  loved  comes  as  a  beautiful 
surprise — not  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
it  does  to  a  girl  of  twenty.  Jean  mistook 
her  silence,  and  said  dejectedly: 

"But  you  wish  not  to  marry  the  crip- 
ple— is  it  not  so?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  Lorena  stammered,  find- 
ing her  voice  at  last.  "I — I  love  you, 
monsir." 

"Then  all  is  well!"  the  chef  exclaimed 
rapturously.  And  he  proceeded  to  prove 
that  his  arms,  at  least,  were  not  crip- 
pled as  upon  the  two  humble  lovers 
shone  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
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FARM  and  FIRESIDE 
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YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
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Health — Comf  ori — Convenience 

Don't  go  out  in  the  snow  or  nasty  weather  to  an 
Unsightly,  germ-breeding,  disease-spreading, 
outdoor  privy.  No  more  colds,  rheumatism,  etc, 

Wolverine  Chemical  Toilet 

Endorsed  by  health  officials.  Odorless,  Sani-, 
tary.  Germ  Proof.  No  water,  sower  or 
cesspool.  Easy  to  Install.  Upkeep  less 
than  cent  a  day.  Pays  for  itself  many  times 
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ably  low  Write  for  free  book. 
Dail  Steel  Products  Co..  1711  Main  St., Lansing,  Mich, 
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Oelce  Ignition-Elect.  Stg.  &  Ug. 

BUS11  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Both  Temple, 


mentB  are  promot. 
Bush  Cars  guar- 
anteed or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paeo  cata- 
log ana  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
i.  Bnsli  Pres. 
opt.  11VRZ. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Paul's  Peace  Garden 

By  Abbie  Fosdick  Ransom 

HE  SAT  on  the  step  of  the  back  ve- 
randa, looking  very  serious  and  trou- 
bled. There  was  something  he  wanted 
to  do  very  much  indeed,  and  he  couldn't 
think  how  he  was  going  to  manage.  He 
might  tell  Mama,  and  of  course  she 
would  help;  but  Paul  liked  to  do  things 
for  himself.  He  didn't  think  it  manly 
in  a  boy  eight  years  old  to  be  always 
running  to  someone  else.  At  least  not 
until  he  had  tried  every  way  he  knew 
to  carry  things  through  alone. 

Then  he  saw  something  bright  and 
glittering  peeping  out  from  under  a  leaf 
lying  on  the  grass.  It  looked  like  a 
piece  of  tin,  and  he  made  a  long  leg  to 
uncover  it.  Then  he  scrambled  off  the 
step  and  picked  it  up.  A  dime,  a  new 
one  with  1917  stamped  on  it.  Then  he 
knew.  It  was  one  Mama  lost  when  she 
paid  the  milkman. 

Into  the  house  he  ran.  Mama  was 
putting  away  the  newly  laundered  cloth- 
ing in  the  clothes  press  off  the  front  hall 
up-stairs. 

"Which  hand  will  you  take?"  he  sung 
out,  holding  both  of  them  tightly  closed 
before  her. 

Mama  laid  the  last  sheet  smooth. 
Then  she  touched  Paul's  left  one,  giving 
it  a  little  loving  pat. 

Paul  opened  both  hands  at  once.  In 
the  right  one  there  lay  the  dime. 

"I  found  it  right  where  you  dropped 
it,  and  you've  lost,"  he  told  her. 

"And  the  dime  belongs  to  my  little 
boy." 

Paul  fairly  jumped  up  and  down  with 
delight. 

"Oh,  may  I?  May  I?"  he  asked. 
"And  may  I  spend  it  instead  of  putting 
it  in  my  bank?" 

"I  didn't  know  you  needed  money  so 
badly,"  Mama  smiled. 

Paul  nodded. 

"I  sure  do,"  he  said. 

HE  RACED  off  down  the  main  street, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  back 
again,  out  in  his  garden,  studying  things 
there  with  a  look  even  more  serious  than 
ever.  Then  he  ran  into  the  toolroom 
and  got  his  own  particular  spade  and 
set  to  work. 

A  half -hour  later  he  was  off  down  the 
street  again,  but  this  time  he  carried  a 
basket  and  he  wasn't  whistling.  That 
was  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  busy  think- 
ing. His  dime  wasn't  enough  for  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  He  must  have  more 
"working  capital."  That  was  what 
Papa  called  it  when  he  was  talking  busi- 
ness. He  couldn't  take  it  out  of  his 
bank.  Papa  never  let  him  borrow  any- 
thing, especially  money.  When  a  boy 
needed  twenty  cents  and  had  only  ten, 
why,  that  was  a  time  to  think  and  to 
work — now  wasn't  it? 

There  was  just  one  seed  store  in  the 
town.  He  marched  straight  into  it,  set 
his  basket  on  the  floor,  and  looked 
around  until  he  saw  the  man  who  owned 
it. 

"Please,  sir,  I've  got  some  of  the 
nicest  asters  you  ever  saw  when  they 
blossom,  and  I  want  to  sell  them,"  he 
said. 

"Seems  to  me  you're  pretty  small  to 
be  in  the  flower  business,"  the  man  told 
him,  and  Paul  answered: 

"Size  doesn't  make  any  difference  if 
things  are  right." 

The  man  laughed.  Then  he  asked: 
"What  kind  are  they?" 

"They're  a  new  kind  Papa  sent  away 
off  for.  I  don't  know  where,  but  they're 
something  different,  and  he  gave  some 
of  the  seeds  to  me  and  now  I've  got  to 
sell  the  plants." 

"What  for?" 
■  Paul  waited  a  minute  before  he  told 
him.  He  liked  this  man  whose  eyes 
looked  so  kind  and  whose  lips  smiled 
when  he  spoke.  So  he  told  him  what  he 
was  trying  to  do. 

f  "Down  at  the  foot  of  our  street  there's 
the  nicest  old  lady.  But  she  hasn't  any 
garden  and  no  place  to  make  one,  and 
she's  too  old  to  work  one,  anyway.  I 
heard  her  tell  the  grocer's  boy  that  she 
liked  beans  but  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
them  any  more  because  they  cost  so 
much.  And  somebody  else  said  that 
they  didn't  believe  she  got  half  enough 
to  eat.  So  I'm  going  to  make  a  garden 
for  her.  But  I've  only  got  ten  cents, 
and  that  won't  buy  beans  enough  be- 
sides wMtotherstuff  I  want.  Anyway, 


I  had  to  take  up  the  asters  to  plant  the 
beans,  you  see." 

"How  big  is  your  garden?" 

Paul  looked  around. 

"Oh,  about  as  big  as  this  room." 

"What  kind  of  beans  do  you  want?" 

"Why,  why,  just  beans." 

"Does  your  father  know  what  you're 
doing?" 

Paul  laughed. 

"Why,  no;  Papa  always  lets  me  do 
what  I  please  with  my  garden." 

"Well,  son,  ten  cents  is  enough  for 
beans  if  that's  all  the  ground  you've 
got.  Give  me  your  cash;  I'll  give  you 
seed  enough  for  your  garden,  and  we'll 
set  the  asters  out  in  my  yard  and  you 
and  I  will  tend  them  together.  How'll 
that  suit?" 

Of  course  it  suited.  Paul's  garden 
had  the  biggest  crop  of  beans  anyone 
ever  saw,  for  he  told  the  little  old  lady 
what  he  was  doing  and  she  helped  him 
care  for  it.  They  planted  cabbage  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  they  grew  as  big 
as  footballs. 

And  the  asters?  Paul  and  the  florist 
cared  for  them  until  they  blossomed, 
and  Paul  had  twenty  bright  new  dimes 
to  drop  in  his  bank  as  his  share  of  what 
they  sold  for. 

"War  gardens  are  all  right,"  Paul 
said  as  he  rolled  up  the  American  flag 
he  had  kept  flying  all  summer  at  the 
head  of  his  patch.  This  was  when  the 
last  cabbage  was  pulled.  "My  peace 
garden  beats  them  all  put  together." 


New  Puzzles 


The  Crazy  Clock 

The  Swiss  tourist  will  recognize  in 
the  sketch  a  deserted  church  near  the 
outskirts  of  Zurich.  The  church  was 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  furnished  with  a  clock 
by  the  oldest  citizen  of  the  place. 

The  clock  was  started  at  6  A.  M.,  ac- 
companied by  much  ceremony.  By  a 
mere  mechanical  accident  the  hands  of 
the  clock  must  have  been  put  upon  the 
wrong  pinions,  for  the  hour  hand  started 
off  with  the  regular  speed  of  the  minute 
hand,  and  the  latter  revolved  one  twelfth 
as  fast  as  the  other.  The  old  clock- 
maker  was  infirm,  and  when  the  strange 
antics  of  the  bewitched  timepiece  were 
explained  to  him  he  insisted  upon  being 
carried  in  his  bed  to  the  scene  of  the 
strange  phenomenon,  but  when  he  ar- 
rived the  time  as  indicated  upon  the 
clock  was  perfectly  correct,  which  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  old  man  that  he 
actually  died  of  joy.  No  one  was  ever 
bold  enough  to  repair  or  wind  it,  so  its 
works  rusted  to  pieces,  and  all-  that  re- 
mains is  a  curious  problem  suggested 
by  a  strange  story: 


If  the  clock  was  started  at  6  A.  M.,  as 
shown  by  the  picture,  with  the  hour 
hand  moving  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the 
other,  as  explained,  when  will  the  hands 
first  reach  a  point  which  will  indicate 
the  correct  time? 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzles  Printed  Last  Issue 


The  Puzzling  Household 

'  Six  persons  might  have  lived  in  that 
house,  according  to  the  boy's  statement, 
but  it  involves  a  peculiar  condition  of 
relationship  which  requires  some  ex- 
planation. Let  us  say  that  Mr.  A  was  a 
widower  with  a  son  who  was  a  widower 
with  a  son.  Thus  two  fathers  and  their 
sons.  Then  there  are  Mrs.  B,  a  widow, 
with  a  daughter  who  is  a  widow  with  a 
daughter.  Thus  two  mothers  and  their 
daughters.  Now  we  marry  the  three 
A's  to  the  three  B's,  and  we  have  three 
childless  couples. 

The  Landlady's  Puzzle 

The  landlady  was  able  to  manipulate 
five  12-inch  candles  so  as  to  serve  her 
three  lodgers  without  waste  for  six 


nights.  Following  is  shown  how  the 
five  12-inch  candles  were  subtracted 
from  for  six  nights: 
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The.  Shifter 

By  William  Johnson 

THE  difference  in  effect  between  a 
blunderbuss  and  a  high-power  rifle 
is  scattered  force. 

The  blunderbuss  carries  a  big  load 
and  makes  a  loud  noise.    But  its  effect 


The  Shifter  is  a  human  blunderbuss 


is  spread  over  too  much  territory  to  get 
very  far. 

A  Krag-Jorgensen  carries  a  small 
load  and  makes  little  noise  or  smoke. 
But  it  rings  the  bull's-eye. 

The  Shifter  is  a  human  blunderbuss. 
His  force  is  dissipated  among  too  many 
things.  He  is  loaded  heavily  with  plans, 
but  they  end  in  smoke  and  noise. 

To  make  the  bull's-eye  of  success  a 
man  must  base  his  efforts  on  Krag-Jor- 
gensen principles.  Energy  carries  far- 
ther if  confined  to  one  missile  than  if 
divided  among  a"hatful.  And  this  rule 
holds,  no  matter  with  what  branch  of 
farming  a  man  tries  to  hit  the  bull's- 
eye. 

The  Shifter  has  a  hatful  of  ideas. 
With  his  energy  confined  squarely  be- 
hind any  one,  he  might  ring  the  bull's- 
eye.  But  all  the  targets  of  success 
demand  long-range  shooting.  And  blun- 
derbuss methods  can  cover  only  blun- 
derbuss distance. 

He  shifts  breeds,  crops,  farms, 
friends,  and  political  views — not  for 
any  special  purpose,  but  because  he  has 
no  well-defined  purpose.  A  purpose 
clings  to  something  and  works  out  its 
end.  The  Shifter  does  not  realize  that 
he  sacrifices  his  ends  to  the  means  he 
employs. 

Yet,  the  Shifter  is  moved  by  the  same 
impulses  as  is  his  progressive  neigh- 
bor— discontent  with  the  old  and  the 
desire  for  better  things.  Only,  the 
Shifter  is  moved  too  often.  He  crosses 
all  the  roads  to  success  instead  of  fol- 
lowing one  to  the  end. 


The  Soft  Answer 

By  Elizabeth  Jackson 

FIVE  minutes  a  day — even  this  brief 
time,  spent  daily  in  the  earnest  effort 
to  overcome  a  fault  or  cultivate  a  virtue, 
will  work  wonders.    Why  not  try? 

"It  is  better  to  dwell  on  the  housetop 
than  with  an  angry  and  contentious 
woman."  And  the  same  applies  to  man. 
In  many  cases  the  sharp  speech,  like 
the  habitual  swearing  of  the  mule 
driver,  is  merely  a  "blowing  off  at  the 
safety  valve,"  and  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. 

Sometimes  sharp  speech  is  a  symptom 
of  overworked  nerves,  and  then  the 
cause  should  be  removed.  And  some- 
times sharp  speaking  is  the  result  of  un- 
kind thoughts.  Then  Heaven  pity  the 
rest  of  the  family!  In  any  case,  we 
should  try  to  remember  that  unkind 
words  are  better  left  unsaid. 

If,  instead  of  toleration  and  forbear- 
ance upon  the  part  of  your  loved  ones, 
you  want  their  love  and  respect,  you 
must  learn  to  keep  your  lips  shut  tight 
whenever  you  are  tempted  to  say  some- 
thing hateful.  You  can  if  you  try  hard 
enough.  If  at  first  something  harsh 
and  hard  slips  through  in  spite  of  you, 
hasten  to  say  a  kind  word,  so  that,  like 
the  sunlight  dispelling  the  shadows,  it 
may  drive  away  the  gloom  which  your 
unkind  remark  made  in  the  heart  of 
your  friend. 

Next  time,  when  temptation  comes, 
say  the  kind  word  first,  and  the  unkind 
word  will  never  be  spoken. 


A  Thanksgiving  Husband 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25] 

or  land,  and  which  never  seems  so  bright 
as  to  those  who  have  seen  the  shadows 
of  a  lonely  old  age  gathering  fast.  But 
suddenly  Lorena  extricated  herself  from 
her  lover's  embrace  to  say  in  a  fright- 
ened gasp: 

"Oh,  Jean — I  forgot — Mrs.  Todd 
says —  Are  all  Frenchmen  godless  un- 
believers? I — I  don't  think  I  could 
marry  a  godless — " 

Jean  shrugged  his  shoulders;  then  he 
chuckled. 

"The  good  Mrs.  Todd— to  listen  to 
her  it  is  to  laugh.  Moi,  I  am  bon  Catho- 
lique,  and  you,  ma  pauvre,  are  a  little 
heretique.  But  c'est  egal,  for  though  in 
our  lives  you  go  to  the  big  white  meeting 
house  on  the  hill,  and  I  to  the  little 
chapel  in  the  valley,  yet  some  time  we 
shall  together  go  to  the  skies  above,  I 
pray." 

Lorena,  her  last  fears  laid  at  rest, 
gave  a  happy  sigh,  and  Jean  said  slowly : 

"When  the  war  came  I  offered  my 
services  to  my  country — see  you,  ma 
petite.  Gladly  would  I  have  given  my 
life  for  la  belle  France,  but  I  was  fifty 
last  year,  and  she  has  need  of  younger 
blood.  Still,  I  had  hoped  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  commissaire  department,  for  I 
would  feel  it  an  honor  to  prepare  the 
food  of  the  French  poidi — I,  Jean  Bou- 
ligny,  who  once  prepared  a  dinner  for 
King  Edward  of  England.  I  was  ex- 
pecting to  be  called  when  this,"  touching 
his  crippled  knee,  "put  an  end  forever 
to  the  hope  of  serving  France.  As  an 
Englishman — an  old  man — said  recently, 
'For  me  it  remains  only  to  pay  and 
pray.' "  Then  the  shadow  lifted  from 
the  dark,  mobile  face,  and  he  smiled.  "It 
is  good,  ma  petite,  is  it  not,  that  I  can 
pay? 

"Shall  we  not  marry  on  Thanksgiving, 
petite?"  he  urged.  "What  banquets 
have  I  not  prepared  on  that  great  feast 
day  of  your  nation !  In  two  weeks  I  can 
use  my  crutches  well,  and  we  shall  in- 
vite our  friends  to  a  wedding  breakfast 
such  as  they  never  before  enjoyed,  and 
I — moi — Jean  Bouligny,  shall  do  it  all. 
You  consent,  is  it  not?" 

"Jest  as  you  like,  Jean,"  Lorena  re- 
sponded shyly. 

Long  before  light  on  Thanksgiving 
morning,  Lorena  heard  the  tap  of  Jean's 
crutch  as  he  went  about  preparing  their 
wedding  feast.  Her  part  of  the  work 
was  soon  done,  for  the  little  white  cot- 
tage had  been  swept  and  garnished  from 
attic  to  cellar,  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  fill  every  nook  and  corner  with  a 
glory  of  crimson  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums that  she  had  gathered  from  her 
garden. 

When  the  guests  arrived,  they  found 
the  bride  arrayed  in  a  pretty  gown  of 
dark  blue  voile,  and  so  beautified  by  hap- 
piness and  love  that  they  stared  at  her 
in  amazement.  The  groom  was  superb 
in  a  suit  of  spotless  white  linen,  for  he 
had  donned  the  uniform  of  his  profes- 
sion so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in 
serving  dinner  after  the  ceremony  had 
been  performed. 

The  stiffness  which  frequently  attends 
the  ordeal  of  formulating  graceful  and 
appropriate  congratulatory  speeches 
was  entirely  missing  on  this  occasion, 
due  to  the  frantic  exclamation  of  the 
bridegroom,  following  close  on  the  final 
blessing. 

"Lorena!  Lorena!"  he  shouted.  "My 
crutches,  tout  de  suite,  quveek!  The 
gravy  burns:  all  is  lost!" 

But  notwithstanding  the  despair  of 
the  chef  at  a  barely  perceptible  burnt 
flavor  in  the  gravy,  the  memory  of  that 
dinner  would  long  be  preserved  in  the 
annals  of  Akron,  and  when  they  de- 
parted in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the 
short  November  day  Mrs.  Todd  voiced 
the  general  sentiment  by  remarking 
loudly  as  the  guests  lingered  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  little  white  gate : 

"Land,  don't  some  folks'  luck  come  to 
'em  buttered  ?  To  think,"  she  added  bit- 
terly, "of  bein'  married  to  a  man  wh 
can  cook  like  that,  instead  of  to  one  who, 
when  his  wife's  flat  on  her  back,  will 
git  the  hull  house  to  lookin'  like  a  hur- 
rah's nest,  jest  tryin'  to  bile  a  mess  o' 
potatoes." 

But  the  scorn  wave  had  hardly  settled 
on  Mr.  Todd's  guilty  head  when  she  re- 
sumed with  recovered  cheerfulness: 

"Well,  there;  I  dunno's  I  grudge  Lo- 
reny  her  luck,  for  she's  a  real  weight  off 
my  mind.  An'  I  shouldn't  wonder  one 
mite  if  the  hand  o'  Providence  wasn't  in 
it.  Loreny's  awful  pigheaded,  an'  since 
she  set  out  never  to  do  a  hand's  turn  o' 
cookin'  she  never  would,  an'  seein'  things 
was  as  they  was,  mebbe  the  Lord  tipped 
that  train  off  that  trostle  a-purpose." 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  Mrs. 
Todd  gave  voice  to  this  remarkable  sur- 
mise, Lorena,  her  head  on  her  husband's 
shoulder,  was  murmuring  softly: 

"Oh,  Jean,  do  you  s'pose,  if  I  tried 
real  hard,  you  could  learn  me  how  to 
cook?" 

Ah,  well,  "an  ever-changeful  and  capri- 
cious thing  is  woman." 
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Eight  Useful  Patterns 

Miss  Gould  Suggests  These 
for  the  Winter  Sewing 


This  pretty  hat  for 
the  little  girl  can  be 
made  from  pattern     No.  3395 
No.  3407. 

It's  so  easy  to  make  the 
children's  hats  at  home  if 
you  have  a  good  pattern. 
Plush  and  velvet  are  used 
a  lot  for  litte  girls'  hats, 
and  plain  cloth  and  cordu- 
roy are  stylish  for  girl  or 
boy.  No.  3407  is  good  in 
any  of  these  fabrics.  No. 
3407— Adaptable  Hat  Suit- 
able for  Girl  or  Boy.  Sizes, 
small,  medium,  and  large. 
The  price  of  this  pattern 
is  ten  cents. 


No.  3395 


This  simple  tail- 
ored hat  is  suit- 
able for  either 
boy  or  girl.  Pat- 
tern No.  3407. 


Are  you  stout?  And  don't 
you  want  to  look  thin  ?  If 
so,  buy  pattern  No.  3395. 
It  was  specially  planned 
to  make  the  big  woman 
look  smaller.  It's  a  prac- 
tical style,  good  for  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton  fabrics. 
No.  3395 — Adaptable  Dress 
in  Panel  or  Pointed  Waist 
Style.  36  to  52  iust. 
Width  of  skirt,  two  and 
one-eighth  yards.  Pat- 
tern, twenty-five  cents. 


No.  3395 


A  practical  undergarment 
for  the  small  child.  No. 
3408  — -Diaper  Drawers 
with  Stay.  1  and  2  year 
sizes.  Pattern,  fourteen 
cents. 


When  the  school  bell 
rings,  this  dress  developed 
in  any  soft  woolen  an- 
swers the  call.  No.  3411 — 
Girl's  Dress  with  Cross- 
Over  Collar.  2  to  6  years. 
The  price  of  this  pattern 
is  fourteen  cents. 


When  the  cold  winds  blow  and 
it's  hard  to  keep  the  house 
warm,  a  flannel  nightgown  is 
not  only  a  comfort  but  a 
necessity.  Why  not  make  it 
dainty  and  pretty?  Pale  blue 
or  pink  flannel  scalloped  with 
silk  floss  will  be  just  as  at- 
tractive as  anyone  could  wish, 
and  pattern  No.  2931  will  be 
a  good  style  to  copy.  No. 
2931  —  High-Neck  Long- 
Sleeve  Nightgown.  32,  36, 
40,  and  44  bust.  Pattern, 
fourteen  cents. 

In  the  issue  of  December 
1st,  patterns  for  useful  and 
pretty  gifts  will  be  illustrated. 


Dress  or  Apron,  either  one 
can  be  made  from  pattern 
No.  3409— Girl's  Dress 
with  Collar  and  Pockets 
in  One.  2  to  6  years.  Pat- 
tern, fourteen  cents. 


No.  2931 


No.  3408 


School,  play,  or  dress-up 
times  all  can  be  fitted  by 
this  suit.  It's  made  from 
pattern  No.  3185 — Boy's 
Suit  with  Belted  Coat  and 
Straight  Trousers.  4  to  8 
years.  Pattern,  fourteen 
cents. 


Even  though  every 
one  is  wearing  the 
one-piece  dress,  there 
are  times  when  the 
separate  skirt  is  a 
necessity.    There  is 
no    excuse    for  it, 
though,    unless  it's 
stylish;    so   if  you 
need  one  choose  No 
3354  — Gathered 
Skirt  with  Inverted  Plaits  at 
Sides.   24  to  32  waist.  Width, 
two  and  three-fourths  yards. 

When  you  want  these  pat 
terns  send  your  order  to  Pat 
tern  Department,  Farm  and 
Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  3354 


No.  3411 


No.  3454 


No.  3409 


No.  3185 
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Grafonola 

and  Columbia  Records 

JU 


"Ask  all  the  questions 
you  wish" 

INCE  you  are  the  one  to  be  satisfied, 
*^  the  Columbia  dealer  wants  you  to  go 
the  limit  and  ask  all  the  questions  about 
the  Columbia  Grafonola  you  wish-— the 
more  the  better. 

Learn  the  joy  of  buying  a  Grafonola 
the  Columbia  way.  No  hurry.  No  rush. 
Listen  to  as  many  records  of  your  own 
selection  as  you  wish.  Play  them  on  the 
different  Columbia  models. 

Columbia  dealers  welcome  a  com- 
parison of  the  Columbia  with  any  instru- 
ment in  the  world  because  they  know 
that  in  a  test  of  this  kind  the  Grafonola 
always  appears  at  its  best. 

Columbia  Grafonolas  are  made  in  a  large 
number  of  models,  with  the  widest  range 
of  prices  in  the  phonograph  field. 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 

with  roal  rilm.oraatem  wind.ateui  H         E"  BV§ 

setW>tebforBeUiDg26pkgf  P<m  \JB  f  V  EaBl 

Cards  or  25  Art 
k  Religious  Pic- 
ture? %x.  10  ,otau 
etch.  Your  oboice. 
.    ORDER  TODAY. 

ER31 A  N  &  CO.  2310  Lincoln  Ave.  Dept.  620,  CHICAGO 

AGENTS  $200  A  MONTH 

New  Automatic  Adjustable  Wardrobe.  Patented. 
Fits  any  wall  or  corner.   Takes  up  no  floor  space. 


i  means 

Sells  in  homes,  "*<SI§5§^'*""  a  sale.  Dozen 
offices,  halls,  stores,  ^^"^can  be  carried, 
shops,  garages  —  every  place.  No  competition. 
Women  delighted.  Best  and  easiest  seller  ever 
offered.  Write  quick  for  sample.  A  postal  will  do. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co. ,5146  Gay  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


•POWERFUL AIR  GUN 

BifT  Lever  action  rifle  for  selling  25  Art 
_ .  ^eliefoafl  Pictures  or  26  pkgs.  Post  Cards  at  10c. 
Order  your  choice.  GATES  MFG.  GO.0  Deot.820  CHCCAGO 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  etc.,  of  Farm  and 
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You  have  a  good  footing 
when  you  wear  "Ball-Band" 

It  is  strong,  sturdy  rubber  footwear  made  to  stand 
the  strain  that  the  hard  worker  puts  on  his  feet. 

■ '  Ball-Band ' '  Rubber  Footwear  is  vacuum  cured, 
a  process  that  adds  much  strength  to  the  boot, 
gives  protection  to  health,  and  extra  comfort  for 
the  out-door  worker. 


Look  at  the  different  kinds  of 
footwear  shown  on  this  page.  Look 
at  the  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Boot 
with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  on 
the  knee,  it  is  the  best-known  boot 
in  America.  It  gives  so  much  extra 
long  wear,  that  when  you  figure  the 
cost  per  day's  wear  you  can  see- it  is  [ 
the  lowest  priced  boot  you  can  buy. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  other  kinds 
of  " Ball-Band"  Footwear. 

The  "Ball-Band"  Arctics  are 
made  in  one,  two,  and  four  buckles, 
in  men'sand  boys'  sizes;  for  women 
and  girls,  also.  They  are  extra  strong 
lined  with  soft,  warm  wool. 

The  "Ball -Band"  Coon  Tail 
Knit  Boot  is  knit,  not  felt,  and  com- 
pletely shrunk.   Its  snow  excluder 


is  an  original  "  Ball-Ban d"  feature. 
This  boot  can  be  washed  with  water. 
It  would  not  shrink  if  it  were  dipped 
in  the  ocean. 

"Ball-Band"  Light  Weight  Rub- 
bers are  made  for  men  and  women 
as  well  as  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
light,  durable,  elastic,  and  good-look- 
ing. In  these  days  of  high-priced 
leather  shoes  it  is  common -sense 
economy  to  wear  rubber  footwear 
whenever  and  wherever  the  ground 
•  is  wet. 

The  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is 
looked  for  by  nine  and  one-half  mil- 
lion people  who  want  the  best  when 
they  buy  rubber  footwear.  Over 
55,000  merchants  sell  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear. 


FREE  Booklet— " More  Days  Wear" 

If  you  want  to  see  pictures  and  read  about  the  different 
kinds  of  footwear  we  make,  write  for  our  free  booklet. 


Mishawaka  Woolen 
Mfg.  Company 

305  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Seven  18-Mile  Trips  to  Town 
by  Motor  Truck  in  One  Day 


That  is  what  Mr.  Walter  Faber  did  with  his 
Maxwell  one-ton  truck  during  the  last  season. 

Mr.  Faber  is  a  successful  farmer  living  nine 
miles  out  of  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

He  believes  in  applying  business  methods — 
efficiency  methods — to  agriculture. 

So  last  spring  he  bought  a  Maxwell  one-ton 
truck. 

In  that  truck  he  hauled  to  market  EVERY- 
THING his  farm  produced.   Said  Mr.  Faber: 

"I  made  seven  trips  into  Wayne  and  back 
each  day  with  my  Maxwell  truck — just  five 
more  than  I  could  possibly  have  made  with 

horses." 

Among  the  crops  truck-marketed  by  Mr. 


Faber  were  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  potatoes, 
etc. 

He  hauled  10,000  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
— 55  bushels,  that  is,  5080  pounds,  to  the. 
load. 

That  was  more  than  50  per  cent  overload. 

Mr.  Faber's  truck  cost  no  more  to  keep 
going  than  one  team  of  horses. 

Now  most  of  his  neighbors  are  planning  to 
buy  Maxwell  trucks. 

What  are  you  going  to  do?  Continue  using 
slow,  expensive  horses?  Or  buy  a  low-priced, 
economical  and  swift  Maxwell  Truck? 

Your  nearest  Maxwell  dealer  has  the  trucks. 
See  him. 


One-ton  truck  chassis,  $985;  Chassis  with  cab  and  windshield,  $1025;  Chassis  with 
box  body,  $1035;  Box  body  with  windshield,  $1075;  Express  canopy 
body,  $1095;  Chassis  with  stake  gate  body,  $1080 
All  prices  f.  a.  b.  factory 
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Raising  Sheep  for  Their  Fur 

Scarcity  of  Native  Furs  Brings  Karakuls  from  Far-Off  Asia 

By  ZENITH  MULLEN 


In  normal  times  Bokhara  alone  exports  more 
than  1,500,000  Karakul,  furs  annually 


The  black  curly  fur  of  the  lamb  with  its  high  luster 
is  most  salable 


An  aged  Karakul  ram.    The  pelt  decreases  in 
value  with  the  age  of  the  animal 


ONE  of  the  latest  industries  introduced  into 
I  the  United  States  is  that  of  breeding  Kara- 
I  kul  sheep,  natives  of  Asia,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  f  tir.  While  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
business  is  the  sale  of  Karakul  lamb  skins 
for  use  in  garment  manufacturing,  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited number  of  these  sheep  in  the  United.  States  and 
the  difficulties  incurred  in  importing  new' ones,  the 
sale  of  adult  pure-breds  and  high-grade  animals  is 
at  present  the  most  profitable  features. 

The  Karakul  may  be  said  to  represent  a  distinct 
type  of  sheep,  but  many  persons  have  hesitated  about 
calling  them  a  breed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
record  is  kept  of  them  in  their  native  homes.  How- 
ever, it  is  generally  conceded  that  since  they  have  pe- 
culiar characteristics  that  they  transmit  to  their  off- 
spring they  may  be  called  a  breed,  but  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  we  usually  think  of  the  word. 

In  1912  L.  M.  Crawford  began  the  experiment  of 
crossing  Karakuls  with  Lincolns  and  other  long-wool 
sheep  on  his  1,900-acre  ranch,  near  Cottonwood  Falls, 
Kansas.  This  ranch  is  now  known  as  the  Kansas 
Karakul  Ranch  and  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  United 
States  to  be  devoted  to  this  in- 
dustry. As  a  result  of  crossing 
Karakuls  with  Lincolns  the 
half-blood  lambs  were  all  black 
with  the  luster  and  curl  typical 
of  the  pure  Karakul.  Pelts  of 
some  of  these  lambs,  born  dead 
or  dying  soon  after  birth,  were 
priced  at  an  average  of  $5.50 
each  by  the  tanner  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  Foul  pelts 
which  were  sent  to  a  tailor  to 
be  made  into  two  overcoat  col- 
lars were  reported  as  worth  $6 
each. 

Following  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  R.  K.  Nabours,  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's aim  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  to  build  up  a 
flock  of  high-grade  and  pure- 
bred stock,  rather  than  to  cross 
with  Lincolns  and  other  Ameri- 
can sheep,  as  was  the  plan 
when  the  experiment  was  first 
.inaugurated.  This  has  become 
necessary  because  of  the  war, 
which  has  prevented  the  im- 
portation of  new  Karakuls 
from  Bokhara.  As  a  result  of 
this  experiment  a  flock  of  200 
high-grade  Karakuls  has  been 
built  up  on  the  Karakul  Ranch, 
consisting  of  three  fourths, 
seven  eighths,  fifteen  six- 
teenths, and  pure-bred.  This 
year's  lambs  range  from  three 
fourths  to  full-bloods.  This 
means  that  there  are  a  number 


of  seven  eighths  and  fifteen  sixteenths  which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  pure  stock. 

Although  the  fleece  of  the  adult  animal  is-  usually 
a  coarse  gray  and  salable  only  as  wool,  the  young 
lamb  skins  are  black  and  curly  with  a  lustrous  finish. 
Color,  curl,  and  luster  are  the  qualities  on  which  the 
pelts  are  classified  and  sold.  These  requirements 
which  classify  them  as  fur  are  lost  as  the  lambs 
grow  older.  This  necessitates  killing  at  a  very  early 
age — in  fact,  the  younger  the  lamb  the  better  the  fur. 

The  Importation  Checked  Temporarily 

ACCORDING  to  their  appearance  the  pelts  are 
■t\  known  as:  Persian  Lamb,  which  has  tight,  even 
curls  with  a  beautiful  black  luster;  Astrakhan,  with 
a  soft,  velvety  finish  but  no  curls ;  Baby  Karakul,  the 
pelts  of  lambs  taken  before  birth,  which  has  wavy 
curls  arranged  somewhat  in  lines  with  a  lustrous 
finish;  and  Krimmer,  which  is  a  gray. 

The  Karakul  sheep  is  a  native  of  Bokhara,  Tur- 
kestan, in  central  Asia.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
as  many  as  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  native  sheep  in 


Since  the  war  has  stopped  the  importation  of  Karakuls,  they  are  being  crossed  with  American 
breeds  of  sheep.    The  lambs  keep  the  Karakul  fur  characteristics 
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Bokhara,  and  1,500,000  pelts  are  exported  each  year 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fur  garments.  Imported 
pelts  sell  in  the  United  States  as  high  as  $20  each. 
It  has  been  found  that  one  half  to  one  half  Karakul- 
Lincoln  lamb  skins  compare  favorably  with  high- 
class  furs  and  have  been  priced  as  high  as  $12  each. 
The  price  of  Karakul  lamb  pelts  in  the  United  States 
increased  180  per  cent  between  1895  and  1913. 

Since  wild  fur-bearing  animals  are  becoming  less 
abundant  each  year  and  the  demand  for  fur  is  in- 
creasing, it  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative 
that  animals  be  domesticated  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  demand.  The  Karakul  sheep  is  the  most 
promising  animal  that  can  be  used  in  solving  the  fur 
problem.  Hence  the  industry  of  raising  Karakul 
sheep  will  probably  become  a  profitable  as  well  as 
popular  one. 

In  1914  Dr.  Nabours  made  an  extended  study  of 
Karakul  sheep  in  Bokhara  and  purchased  a  number 
to  be  used  in  experimental  work  in  Kansas,  but  owing 
to  the  war  it  has  been  impossible  to  ship  them  over 
here.  However,  in  his  trip  around  the  world  in  1916 
he  revisited  the  flock  and  found  them  being  well 
taken  care  of,  and  that  they 
had  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
ber. The  inability  to  secure 
new  pure-bred  rams  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  the  experiment, 
although  the  results  so  far 
have  been  gratifying.  During 
the  period  that  no  new  blood 
can  be  imported  the  breeders 
will  doubtless  content  them- 
selves with  experiments  in 
crossing  Karakuls  with  native 
strains.  This  experience  will 
give  a  firm  foundation  for  work 
after  the  war. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  in- 
terested in  this  industry  Dr. 
Nabours  suggests:  "Secure  one 
high-grade  ram  and  one  high- 
grade  ewe  and  a  few  one  half 
and  three  fourths  ewes  for  a 
start,  and  then  increase  the 
business  as  your  experience 
and  success  justify.  Undoubt- 
edly some  pure-bred  animals 
will  be  brought  in  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  anyone  who 
has  a  start  will  then  be  able 
very  soon  to  build  up  a  flock  of 
high  standard." 

Besides  the  Kansas  project, 
experiments  are  being  carried 
on  in  Texas,  New  York,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  also  by  the 
Government.  The  fact  that  the 
industry  has  been  introduced 
into  European  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Scot- 
land, China,  and  Africa  is 
proof  of  its  importance. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Live  Stock  and  Sweet  Clover 

Farm.  Animals  Relish  Vigorous  Legume  as  Hay  or  Pasture 


NOT  until  I  had  seen  sweet  clover  growing-  in 
the  pasture  of  a  very  successful  stockman, 
and  saw  his  cattle  not  only  eating  it  freely 
but  pushing  their  heads  through  the  barbed- 
wire  fence  to  eat  it  as  far  out  as  they  could 
reach  along  the  roadside,  did  I  have  any  great  faith 
in  this  popular  rank-growing  legume.  The  man  in 
the  accompanying  picture  holding  his  hat  in  his  out- 
stretched hand,  to  show  how  far  out  from  his  fence 
the  cattle  had  eaten  the  tall  sweet  clover,  has  through 
long  years  of  cattle-raising  fed  and  finished  many 
loads  of  choice  beef  cattle.  He  has  extensive  blue- 
grass  pastures,  and  in  all  of  these  pastures  he  has 
sown  sweet-clover  seed  of  late  years.  The  deep- 
rooted,  nitrogen-gathering  sweet  clover  enriches  the 
pasture  soil  to  increase  the  growth  of  blue  grass,  and 
it  furnishes  the  best  of  protein  forage  for  the  cattle, 


These  men  are  showing  how  far  cattle  reach 
through  fence  to  eat  sweet  clover 


who  eat  it  with  much  relish.  This  stockman  says 
that  his  cattle  have  learned  to  like  sweet  clover  so 
well  they  will  break  through  the  fence  to  get  at  a 
good  patch  along  the  roadside  or  in  another  field  as 
quickly  as  they  will  break  through  the  same  kind  of 
fence  to  get  into  a  new  field  of  ripe  corn;  and  he 
affirms  that  it  is  the  best  beef -making  forage  that  can 
be  grown,  without  exception. 

Last  year  sweet-clover  seed  was  sown  on  our  own 
land  mostly  as  an  experiment  with  spring  oats — a 
little  more  than  an  acre.  Either  from  poor  seed  or 
because  the  oats  were  not  a  favorable  nurse  crop, 
maybe  for  some  other  reason,  the  stand  of  sweet 
clover  was  good  only  in  places.  This  spring  this 
uneven  stand  was  allowed  to  grow  with  the  intention 
of  harvesting  it  for  hay.  By  the  last  of  May  the 
plants  were  more  than  three  feet  high,  well  branched, 
and  beginning  to -bud  in  a  few  cases.  Then  it  was  cut 
with  high  stubble  for  hay.  The  hay  with  some  grass, 
and  weeds  in  it,  was  about  as  easy  to  cure  as  alfalfa 
or  red  clover.  We  allowed  this  to  remain  in  the  shock 
for  two  days,  then  stored  it  in  the  barn.  It  has  kept 
perfectly  in  storage,  filling  the  barn  with  the  sweet 
odor  of  the  best  new  hay.   The  odor  is  very  pleasant. 

To  test  the  first  of  this  new 
hay,  we  fed  it  to  some  cows  be- 
ing milked,  and  every  one  of 
them  ate  it  freely  at  sight.  It 
was  also  placed  in  the  mangers 
for  workhorses  and  colts,  all 
of  them  eating  it  at  once.  Sev- 
eral armloads  were  placed  in  a 
lot  for  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses.  Of  these  loads  only  the 
leaves  and  finer  stems  were 
eaten  at  first.  Later  idle  horses 
in  the  lot  began  to  eat  the 
coarse  stems  and  cleaned  them 
up  completely.  These  feeding 
tests  have  demonstrated  to  us 
convincingly  that  all  kinds  of 
animals  will  eat  cured  sweet- 
clover  hay  well.  We  are  sav- 
ing that  in  storage  for  winter 
feeding. 

For  two  years  now  we  have 
grown  sweet  clover  in  a  small 
way  in  a  large  hilly  and  rocky 
pasture.  So  far  the  plant  has 
grown  best  in  portions  of  the 
pasture  on  and  below  lime- 
stone ledges,  where  apparently 
the  soil  contains  much  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  We  are  now  quite 
sure  from  the  small  seeding  we 
have  made  that  some  of  the 
seed  does  not  germinate  and 
grow  the  first  year,  and  that 
part  of  it  remains  on  or  in  the 
soil  to  come  up  the  following 
year.  Last  year  we  sowed 
more  seed  in  the  same  pasture, 
and  expect  to  sow  some  more 
every  year  until  a  stand  is  se- 


By  H.  H.  SHEPARD 

cured  in  the  whole  pasture  area.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  in  this  pasture  ate  the  sweet-clover  plants 
down  very  low  the  first  year,  and  have  allowed  only 
a  few  plants  and  branches  to  blossom  and  begin  seed 
this  year.  Close  grazing  of  the  plants  induces  more 
extensive  branching  and  spreading  of  the  branches 
near  the  ground.  Moderate  pasturing  makes  finer 
forage,  but  too  heavy  pasturing  might  kill  the  plants 
before  they  have  ended  their  full  two-year  life  cycle, 
with  blossoming  and  seeding  the  second  year. 

We  have  found  that  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses 
will  eat  and  thrive  on  sweet  clover  practically  the 
same  as  on  red  clover  and  alfalfa.  Experimental 
tests  have  shown  its  feeding  value  to  be  equal  to 
alfalfa  and  the  other  clovers.  It  would  not  be  just 
to  say  that  it  is  better  than  the  others,  for  all  crops 
have  their  good  and  bad  features.  Under  certain  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  sweet  clover  might  prove 
much  more  profitable  than  alfalfa  or  red  clover. 
The  individuality  of  the  farmer  makes  a  difference 
as  to  his  success  with  any  particular  crop.  On  the 
average  farm  with  live  stock,  sweet  clover  is  fast 
becoming  a  valuable  crop.  We  are  sowing  the  seed 
in  several  permanent  pastures  and  in  small  patches 
all  over  the  farm  to  secure  plants  to  seed  the  whole 
farm  continually  in  the  future. 

This  spring  we  were  compelled  to  plow  up  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  our  sweet-clover  meadow  for 
corn ;  and,  although  sweet  clover  had  grown,  but  one 
year  on  the  land,  the  corn  in  this  quarter  acre  is 
much  larger  and  thriftier  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  field,  demonstrating  the  beneficial  effects  on 
the  soil  of  sweet  clover  for  corn.  With  a  full  two- 
year  growth  the  fertilizing  effects  should  be  greater. 
Plowing  under  a  heavy  crop  of  sweet  clover  for  green 
manure  during  the  second  season's  growth  should 
give  still  greater  beneficial  results.  Unquestionably 
thin  and  infertile  soil  can  be  built  up  to  a  high  state 
of  fertility  and  productiveness  in  the  growing  and 
plowing  under  of  this  crop. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  qualities  of  sweet 
clover  is  its  power  and  habit  of  growing  on  stony  and 
apparently;  barren,  hard  land  where  no  other  good 
forage  plants  can  or  will  grow.  The  writer  spilled 
some  seed  from  a  package  by  accident  two  years  ago 
in  a  rocky  beaten  path.  Last  year  about  a  dozen 
plants  grew  in  this  path,  and  were  tramped  on  hun- 
dreds of  times,  but  they  grew  in  the  hard  ground  to 
be  large  plants,  and  made  seed  last  summer  and  fall. 
This  seed  fell  and  made  a  wider  showing  with  more 
than  a  hundred  plants  in  the  path  this  last  spring, 
and  now  these  plants  are  taller  than  a  grown  per- 
son's head,  blossoming  freely.  Sweet  clover  is  a  good 
plant  to  make  sterile*  land  productive  and  pi-ofitable 
pasture  land,  at  least. 


France  broke  down  the  system  of  land  monopoly 
and  tenancy  by  means  of  the  French  Revolution. 
France  to-day  has  no  tenancy  problem,  but  instead 
has  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  successful  land- 
owning systems  in  the  world.  Denmark  accomplished 
the  same  result  more  recently  without  bloodshed. 

New  Zealand  has  prevented  tenancy.  The  motto 
of  her  nation  is,  "The  land  for  the  people,"  and  a  sys- 
tem of  graduated  taxes  makes  it  unprofitable  to  hold 
land  not  tilled.  In  other  words,  New  Zealand  has 
taken  all  speculative  values  out  of-  land. 

Great  Britain  stepped  from  feudalism  to  tenancy, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  break  it  up,  accepted  and 
regulated  it.  As  a  result  she  has  the  best-regulated 
system  known  in  the  world. 

A  rented  farm  in  this  country  means  a  run-down 
farcn.    ft  is  a  farm  with  poor  buildings,  few  fences, 


Live-stock  farming  greatly  discourages  the 
tenant  system  of  farming 


Tenancy  in  America 

By  JAMES  SMITH 

THE  tenancy  problem  in  America  demands  seri- 
ous considera'tion,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Waters,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Americans  get  excited  over  the  in- 
crease in  tenancy  every  time  a  new  census  is  taken, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  is  the  case,  because  of  the  evils 
of  our  system  of  farming. 

Four  ways  of  dealing  with  the  tenant  problem  in 
the  past  have  been  found.  Germany  stepped  over 
from  the  feudal  system  to  the  system  of  small  farms 
without  the  intervention  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
as  a  result  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  Germany 
never  had  a  real  tenant  problem.  This  is  the  only 
conspicuous  example  of  preventing  tenancy. 


It  is  the  landowner. 


and  not  the  renter,  who  keeps  stock, 
grain  for  quick  returns 


The  renter  sells  his 


and  no  conveniences.  The  tenant  could  not,  if  he 
would,  keep  live  stock.  He  couldn't  afford  to  rotate 
crops  and  intersperse  alfalfa,  clover,  and  cowpeas 
with  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  even  if  he  wanted  to  do 
so.   He  will  not  be  there  next  year. 

Generally,  successful  men  who  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  competency  move  to  town.  They  know 
the  soil  of  their  farms  as  no  one  else  knows  it.  They 
usually  take  an  active  interest  in  the  management  of 
the  farm  by  the  tenant,  encourage  him  to  get  good 
seed,  help  him  plan  his  cropping  system  and  his  work 
so  that  the  land  is  well  prepared  and  the  seeding  done 
on  time. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  this  experienced  farmer 
and  landlord  passes  away  and  the  farm  is  divided 
among  the  heirs,  one  of  whom  is  likely  to  be  the  local 
banker,  another  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
city  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  a  third  the  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  another  county  or  of  a  local 
merchant,  lawyer,  or  physician. 

These  new  proprietors  know  little  about  farming 
except  what  they  remember  of  their  earlier  farm 
experiences,  and  they  are  absorbed  with  their  own 
problems  and  duties.  Under  our  system  of  leasing, 
the  tenants  who  receive  such 
careful  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion from  the  older  farmer 
have  long  since  moved  away, 
and  a  new  man,  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  land  and 
perhaps  of  limited  farm  experi- 
ence, is  on  the  land  directed  by 
these  inexperienced  and  other- 
wise busy  landlords.  The  re- 
sult is  bound  to  be  a  relatively 
low  income. 

Live-stock  farming  discour- 
ages the  tenant  system,  and 
where  live  stock  is  generally 
grown  in  this  country  few  ten- 
ants are  found.  Where  the 
tenant  comes  into  live-stock  re- 
gions the  herds  are  soon  dis- 
persed, the  pastures  are  plowed 
and  planted  to  grain,  and  the 
barns  and  fences  fall  into  de- 
cay. 

In  every  country  of  Europe 
land  has  been  improved  in  fer- 
tility within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. In  this  period  we  have 
wasted  the  American  soil  at  a 
rate  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  people  or  any  people  in 
any  other  age. 

This  has  been  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  la- 
bor-saving, efficient  machinery 
with  which  to  till  our  soil,  and 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  farm  had  to  be 
cleared,  paid  for,  and  improved 
out  of  the  soil  and  for  the  most 
part  within  this  period. 

EfV 
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All  -  Year  -  Round  Farming 

Doing  Some  of  the  Summer  Rush  Work  During  the  Winter 


By  J.  HUGH  McKENNEY 


I 


HAVE  been  reasonably  successful  at 
the  farm  game,  but  there  was  a  grow- 
ing idea  in  my  mind  that  the  maxi- 
mum results  were  yet  a  long  way 
■  from  being  achieved.  The  more  the 
problem  was  studied,  the  more  complex  it 
became.  I  resolved  that  if  a  solution  ex- 
isted it  must  be  sought  with  good  old 
agricultural  energy.  Accordingly  I  issued 
a  week-end  invitation  to  one  of  the  "farm 
doctors"  of  my  acquaintance  to  come 
down  and  "talk  shop." 

From  former  visits  he  had  come  to  be 
tolerably  familiar  with  what  I  was  doing, 
so  was  able,  without  much  preliminary 
questioning,  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  that  was  bothering  me. 

"Speaking  solely  from  the  sordid  but 
very  necessary  standpoint  of  dollars  and 
cents,"  he  began  when  I  had  carefully 
outlined  the  situation,  "the  farm  as  ordi- 
narily managed  is  a  mighty  poor  business 
proposition.  I  admit  that  such  a  doctrine 
may  not  be  exactly  popular,  but  all  the 
same  there  is  a  big  element  of  truth  in  it. 
The  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  would 
be  forced  into  liquidation  if  he  were  not 
constantly  drumming  up  trade  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  But  from  November 
until  April,  here  you  are  deliberately 
taking  it  easy,  and  it's  a  pretty  safe  guess 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity are  doing  the  same.  Of  course,  that's  your 
privilege,  but  is  it  good  business?" 

"No,  it  is  not,"  I  agreed.  "A  good  manufacturing 
plant  runs  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  every  day. 
The  farmer  has  at  least  three  months  when  he  sits 
by  the  fire  more  than  he  works.  It's  very  pleasant, 
but  unprofitable.  The  ice  man  was  up  against  the 
same  proposition  when,  winter  came  on,  and  to  give 
steady  employment  he  bought  out  the  coal  dealer, 
who  was  busy  in  cold  months  only.  With  the  combi- 
nation he  had  a  twelve-month  business." 

"Now  this  question  of  farm  management,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  attract  govern- 
mental attention  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
does  now.  If  our  most  important  industry  is  to  de- 
velop as  it  should,  there  must  be  a  more  intelligent 
expansion  in  our  present  system  of  instruction. 
Gratuitous  advice  on  how  to  test  the  cows,  spray  the 
orchard,  or  feed  the  hogs  is  not  so  much  needed  as  a 
good  working  system  in  which  these  various  features 
are  so  arranged  that  they  will  produce  the  greatest 
profit.  Now,  for  instance,  here  you  are  with  dairying 
as  your  long  suit.  Your  cows  freshen  in  the  spring 
and  are  dried  off  late  in  the  fall.  During  the  same 
period  you  fatten  and  sell  probably  two  lots  of  hogs, 
draw  your  wheat  crop  to  market,  and  dispose  of  a 
few  barrels  of  apples,  potatoes,  and  so  on.  Then 
you're  ready  to  hibernate  until  the  April  showers  in- 
dicate that  it's  time  to  get  busy  again." 

"Well,  I'm  not  averse  to  keeping  the  mill  grinding 
full  time,"  I  answered.  "Now  go  ahead  and  suggest 
the  grist." 

"Ultimately  your  plant  will  need  to  be  rearranged," 
was  the  reply,  "but  it  wouldn't  be  advisable  to  make 
any  radical  change  until  some  additions  have  been 
made.  By  the  way,  what  are  you  doing  with  that  20 
acres  of  light  land  along  the  west  line?"  he  inquired. 

"Oh,  that  isn't  adapted  for  general  farming,"  I 
explained.  "I  have  got  it  seeded  down  to  sweet 
clover  after  everything  else  failed,  and  even  that,  I'm 
afraid,  is  going  to  be  a  little  patchy." 

"It's  ideal  fruit  land.  By  all  means  get  it  set  out," 
he  urged.  "I'd  start  with  early  strawberries  and  fol- 
low it  up  with  a  regular  succession  of  small  fruits, 
and  then  on  to  cherries, 
pears,  and  peaches.  That 
will  keep  things  humming 
all  season." 

"What!"  I  interrupted. 
"Don't  you  think  I'm  busy 
enough  now  during  the 
summer?" 

"Don't  get  excited,"  he 
laughed.  "That's  where 
the  rearranging  I  spoke  of 
comes  in.  Have  those  cows 
milking  in  the  winter. 
You'll  be  right  in  line  for 
the  high  prices.  More- 
over, there  will  be  more 
time  to  give  this  phase  of 
the  business  the  attention 
it  requires,  and,  by  no 
means  least  in  importance, 
you  will  have  steady  em- 
ployment for  your  best 
help  the  year  round.  That 
solves  your  labor  prob- 
lem." 

Several  years  have 
passed  since  the  foregoing 
conversation  took  place 
with  my  friend  the  county 
agent.  His  suggestions 
were  applied  practically  as 
he  presented  them.  To- 
day I  have  a  small-fruit 
plantation  of  nine  acres 
that  has  come  into  full 
bearing,  while  the  young 
orchards  of  cherries,  pears, 
and  peaches  give  promise 
of  producing  their  first 
fruits  next  season.  Al- 


Cattle  well  fed,  comfortable,  and  contented  "lay  on"  maximum  gains 
for  the  feed  consumed 


ready  the  revenue  of  the  farm  is  almost  doubled, 
partly  due  to  the  larger  receipts  from  winter  dairy- 
ing. With  the  extension  of  my  activities  more  help 
is  required  and  obtained,  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  trying  out  the  boss's  job.  Altogether,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  anything  quite  equal  to  a  system  of  all- 
year-round  farming. 


J 


Feeding  Cattle 

By  J.  A.  RICKART 

OHN  CROSSMAN  of  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  a 
cattle  feeder  for  twenty-five  years,  makes  his 
cattle  good  with  less  corn  than  most  feeders.  A 
pasture  of  fine  blue  grass,  than  which  there  is  none 
better  in  the  country,  is  the  basis  of  his  summer  feed. 
In  addition  he  gives  his  cattle  a  ration  made  up  of 
one-third  ground  ear  corn,  one-third  prepared  mo- 
lasses feed,  and  one-third  export  grade  of  cottonseed 
meal,  the  best  made.  In  winter  he  feeds  his  cattle 
corn  in  the  shock,  the  molasses  mixture,  and  the  same 
high-grade  cottonseed  meal.  Results  secured  by  Mr. 
Crossman  during  a  period  of  about  one  year,  begin- 
ning in  January,  1916,  were  as  follows: 

January  24,  1916,  he  bought  in  Kansas  City  75 
head  of  Hereford  steers  weighing  1,017  pounds  each, 
at  $7.65  per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  about  the  top 
price  on  feeding  steers  at  that  time.  These  cattle 
were  put  on  full  feed  in  February,  given  the  regular 
winter  ration  until  grass,  and  the  summer  ration 
thereafter,  and  were  sold  in  Chicago  in  August  at 
$9.95  per  hundred  pounds. 

August  17,  1916,  he  bought  three  carloads  of  Here- 
ford steers  in  Kansas  City,  weighing  1,308  pounds 
each,  at  $8.75  per  hundred  pounds.  These  were  al- 
most finished  when  he  got  them,  and  were  kept  only 
thirty  days,  selling  at  Chicago  in  September,  sale 
price  not  available.  • 

The  first  week  in  September  he  bought  at  Kansas 
City  46  head  of  White  Face  steers,  1,072  pounds 


average,  at  $8.50  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
16  head  of  Shorthorn  steers,  1,339  pounds 
average,  at  $9.10.  These  cattle  were  fed 
fifty-eight  days,  and  made  a  gain  of  three 
pounds  a  day,  and  were  sold  at  Chicago 
at  $11  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  White 
Faces  and  $12  for  the  Shorthorns. 

October  18th,  he  bought  at  Kansas  City 
42  head  of  White  Face  steers,  1,149 
pounds  average,  at  $8.05  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  one  carload  of  White  Faces, 
1,095  pounds  average,  at  $7.65.  These 
cattle  were  fed  shocked  corn  until  the  first 
of  January,  and  were  then  pushed  on  the 
winter  ration  until  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  when  they  were  sold  at  Chi- 
cago at  $11.50. 

February  14,  1917,  he  bought  at  Kan- 
sas City  one  carload  of  Angus  steers 
weighing  1,250  pounds  at  $10.75  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  only  load  of  Angus  cat- 
tle he  ever  bought  in  his  life,  and  38  head 
of  White  Faces  weighing  1,306  pounds 
each,  at  $11.10  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
drove  of  White  Faces  was  the  highest 
priced  drove  of  feeding  cattle  that  ever 
went  out  of  Kansas  City,  up  to  that  time, 
and  very  few  feeding  steers  have  sold 
above  that  price  since  that  date.  The 
outcome  of  this  purchase  is  not  available. 

Mr.  Crossman  prefers  the  Kansas- 
bred  Hereford  steer  for  feeding  above  all 
others.  He  buys  the  best  quality  of  cattle  he  can 
get,  and.  they  must  be  in  good  flesh.  He  sells  all 
his  cattle  in  Chicago,  and  one  commission  firm  han- 
dles all  his  business. 

H.  H.  Bailey  of  Valley  County,  Nebraska,  raises 
Shorthorn  calves,  fattens  them,  and  sells  them  as 
baby  beef.  He  keeps  a  herd  of  about  40  cows,  and  has 
been  very  careful  about  replacing  the  culls  with  good 
heifers  of  his  own  raising.  He  now  has  a  herd  that  is 
bred  up  to  a  very  high  standard,  and  it  is  from  this 
herd  that  he  raises  his  calves  for  baby  beef.  As  a 
rule,  Mr.  Bailey  finishes  his  calves  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  months.  Such  of  his  yearlings  as 
give  promise  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Christmas  trade  he  points  for  that  market,  and  for 
them  he  gets  the  customary  premium  paid  for  such 
cattle  during  the  first  half  of  December.  Those  that 
do  not  show  up  well,  he  markets  earlier  in  the  fall. 
Last  year  he  sent  his  first  shipment  to  Omaha  the 
second  week  in  November.  It  consisted  of  16  head,  of 
which  8  steers  and  7  heifers  sold  together  at  $10.25 
a  hundred  pounds  at  an  average  weight  of  926  pounds. 


Exclusive  of  labor,  this  commodious  hall  completed  cost  only  $900.    Subscriptions  and  entertainments 
supplied  the  funds.    The  school  board  has  charge  of  the  building 


A  Gymnasium  "Bee" 

By  M.  B.  McNUTT 

THE  spirit  of  the  old-time  "bee"  which  led  people 
to  do  things  together  is  not  entirely  dead.  You 
have  heard  of  spelling  bees,  husking  bees,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  bees,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gym- 
nasium bee? 

La  Fayette,  Ohio,  and  surrounding  community, 
needed  a  place  for  indoor  recreation.  So  the  class  in 
manual  training,  inspired  by  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  began  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  public-school  work.  But  as  the 
winter  weather  was  approaching,  all  the  boys  in  the 
school  turned  out  one  day  with  hammers  and  saws 
and  helped  finish  the  work.  The  girls  of  the  domestic 
science  class  prepared  a  dinner  for  thirty-five  work- 
men, planning  and  serving 
the  meal  themselves. 

The  structure  cost  $900 
besides  the  work.  One 
third  of  this  amount  was 
contributed  by  the  school 
board,  one  third  raised  by 
popular  subscription,  and 
the  remaining  third  is  to 
be  raised  by  school  enter- 
tainments. 

There  are  many  uses  to 
which  a  building  like  this, 
in  a  country  community, 
may  be  put.  Aside  from 
basket  ball,  indoor  base- 
ball, and  all  sorts  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  it  may  be 
used  for  musical  and  liter- 
ary entertainments,  dra- 
mas, singing  schools,  in- 
stitutes, fairs,  poultry 
shows,  school  exhibits,  po- 
litical and  patriotic  meet- 
ings, lyceum  course, 
moving-picture  shows, 
stereopticon  lectures,  union 
church  services,  and  all 
public  meetings.  It  may 
be  made  the  social  center 
of  the  whole  community. 

This  institution  is  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  three 
directors. 

What  enterprising  La 
Fayette  did,  any  commu- 
nity can  do.  Young  people 
become  interested  and  are 
developed  by  engaging  in 
worthy  projects. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


When  son  and  daughter 
leave  the  shelter  of  home 
and  go  to  the  city,  one 
matchless  memento  will 
make  them  think  of  home 
every  hour  of  the  day— 


BrooiflHatch 
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"  The  Watch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 

A  Hamilton  watch  is  the  golden 
tie  that  binds  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  closer  to  mem- 
ories of  home  and  family.  A 
Hamilton  helps  you  live  accu- 
rately up  to  the  exacting-  schedules 
of  either  modern  farm  life  or  city 
life.  Hamilton  is  the  last  word  in 
modern  watch  perfection.  Su- 
preme accuracy  clothed  in  endur- 
ing beauty;  32  fine  models  to 
choose  from. 

Write  Today  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

Hamilton  prices:  complete  cased 
watches  at  $27.50  to  $150.  Hamilton 
movements  to  fit  your  present  watch- 
case.  $14  ($15-25  in  Canada)  and  up. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 
Dept.   48 .  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


The  Pilot  Carbide  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

Supplies  this  Double  Service  at  Low  Cost 

A  complete  Pilot  installation  includes  the  plant 
which  sets  behind  the  scenes  -  a  handsome  bronze 
or  brass  light  fixture  for  each  room  in  the  house -a 
gas  range  for  the  kitchen -and  big  ball  lights  for 
porches,  barns  and  the  yard.  All  lights  are  equipped 
to  turn  on  without  matches,  while  the  gas  range  is 
operated  exactly  as  are  similar  ranges  in  city  homes 
everywhere. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  desirable,  prac- 
tical and  economical  lighting  and  cooking  service 
available  for  country  home  use -a  claim  amply 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Carbide  Plant  always 
has  and  still  does  out-sell  all  rival  "light  systems" 
after  fifteen  years  of  strenuous  competition. 
Write  for  list  of  instal- 


lations which  you  can  inspect 
in  your  own  neighborhood. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company 

Newark         Chicago       Los  Angeles 


J.  L.  Dodge  writes; 

"My  Pilot  plant 
is  giving  perfect 
service  after  ten 
years7 constant  use 
without  repairs. 


Fighting  with  Food 

Mustering'  All  Our  Resources  to  Win  the  War 

By  JOHN  SNURE 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  19, 1917. 

IN  THE  last  few 
days  I  have 
talked  person- 
ally with  some  of 
the  brainiest  men 
in  the  United 

States  Pood  Administration  and  in.,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing 
to  fight  the  Kaiser  with  American  food. 

Nobody  need  get  the  idea  that  every- 
thing is  roseate,  that  everything  is  being 
done  which  ought  to  be  done.  Neverthe- 
less, important  things  are  being  accom- 
plished, and  if  the  conception  which 
these  men  have  of  the  food  problem  be- 
fore this  country  and  the  Allies  could 
be  made  clear  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  it  would  be  wonder- 
fully helpful. 

First,  let  me  say,  this  European  war 
in  which  the  nation  is  engaged  is  not 
simply  a  war  of  armies.  It  is  a  war  of 
people,  and  it  is  a  war  of  resources. 
Just  at  this  time  the  attention  of  the 
world  is  centered  on  the  tremendous 
drive  of  the  German-Austrian  forces 
against  Italy.  The  weakness  of  Italy  is 
not  her  armies,  but  her  economic  re- 
sources. She  needs  money  and  ships, 
guns  and  munitions,  coal,  and  material 
of  all  sorts,  food  included.  Had  Italy 
been  able  to  provide  all  these  things  to 
back  up  her  soldiers  to  the  utmost,  the 
Teutonic  armies  would  never  have  been 
able  to  'smash  their  way  across  the 
Italian  frontier  as  they  did. 

This  is  a  long  war,  unless  all  signs 
fail.  And  the  longer  it  lasts  the  more 
the  resources  of  the  nations  engaged  will 
count.  That  set  of  nations  will  win  the 
war  which  can  in  a  prolonged  struggle 
muster  not  alone  the  men,  but  the  money 
and  ships,  iron  and  steel,  and  food  and 
other  supplies  for  the  troops  and  for  the 
people  at  home. 

Modern  war  is  the  business  of  mar- 
shaling the  whole  resources  of  the  na- 
tion back  of  the  forces  under  arms. 
The  United  States  at  present  is  in 
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the  public  to  know 
the  difference  be- 
tween fresh  food- 
stuffs and  cold- 
storage  products. 
To-day,  under  a 
strict  regulation 
promulgated  from 
Mr.  Hoover's  office,  they  are  required  to 
label  foodstuffs  so  as  to  show  how  long 
they  have  been  in  storage,  indicating 
when  the  products  went  into  storage 
and  when  they  came  out. 

The  Hoover  Food  Administration  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston  and 
their  officials  and  advisers  realize  that 
there  is  a  vast  deal  more  to  the  food 
problem  than  simply  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  caused  by  the  war  emergency  for 
a  few  months.  They  understand  that 
the  nation  is  at  war  for  probably  many 
months,  that  the  struggle  may  last  two 
or  three  or  more  years.  They  under- 
stand, too,  that  it  would  be  a  foolish 
policy  to  adopt  a  course  which  would 
cripple  American  agriculture  instead  of 
building  it  up  and  strengthening  it. 
Therefore  they  are  trying  to  meet  the 
war  emergency  and  put  American  agri- 
culture in  shape  where  it  will  go  out  of 
the  war  stronger  than  it  went  in. 

G HAROLD  POWELL,  one  of  the 
•  right-hand  men  of  Mr.  Hoover,  for 
years  prominent  in  the  Citrus  Fruit 
Leage  of  California,  expressed  this  idea 
forcibly  the  other  day  by  saying:  "The 
food  administration  work  is  twofold.  The 
war  emergency  conditions  must  be  met, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  agricultural 
industry  and  the  business  of  handling 
the  foodstuffs  of  this  country  must  be 
strengthened  to  meet  the  long-time  de- 
mands of  war  and  the  reorganization 
period  to  come  after  the  war." 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  want  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  in  this  country  in- 
creased, but  they  perceive  that  this 
cannot  be  done  if  prices  for  the  producer 


are  to  be  cut  to  pieces.    They  under- 
stand that  if  the  farmer  finds  his  prices 
the  most  remarkable  situation  of  having  demoralized  and  his  calculations  entirely 
to  feed  its  own  armies  and  its  own  peo-  overturned  he  will  have  no  encourage- 


ple,  and  also  to  have  to  help  largely  in 
feeding  its  allies.  For  a  country  at  war 
to  feed  its  own  forces  and  its  own  civ- 
ilian population  is  ordinarily  reckoned 
a  good-sized  undertaking.  The  enormity 
of  our  task  gives  good  grounds  for  the 
growing  belief  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  country  have  a  series  of 
goodly  and  prosperous  years  ahead, 
which  will  not  stop  with  the  end  of  the 
war.  Already  it  is  becoming  evident 
that  some  of  the  evils  of  our  distribu- 
tion system  and  of  some  of  the  specula- 
tive influences  between  the  farmer  and 
the  consuming  public  are  to  become  bet- 
ter controlled  than  ever  before.  The 
task  of  Herbert  C.  Hoover  and  his  lieu- 
tenants in  building  up  the  new  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  not  one  that  can  be  done 
in  a  day  or  a  month,  hardly  in  six 
months.  When  the  food-control  law  was 
passed,  many  consumers  thought  the 
price  of  what  they  wanted  to  eat  was  go- 
ing to  drop  the  next  day.  Of  course 
they. were  disappointed.  Lately  the  Food 
Administration  has  taken  an  important 
step,  assuming  control  of  twenty  basic 
food  products  through  a  system  of  li- 
censing the  wholesalers  and  large  deal- 
ers, including  importers  and  those  in 
the  cold-storage  business.  This  license 
system,  along  with  the  strict  rules  pro- 
mulgated, gives  the  Food  Administra- 
tion a  powerful  grip  on  the  large  dealer, 
which  must  count  powerfully  for  fairer 
dealing  as  the  months  pass. 

MR.  HOOVER  and  his  aides  believe 
that  under  this  system  much  of  the 
speculation  and  manipulation  in  prices 
of  foodstuffs  can  be  prevented,  for  it  will 
enable  the  Government  practically  to  put 
out  of  business  any  of  the  wholesalers 
that  engage  in  unfair  practices. 

Among  those  who  must  conduct  their 
business  under  government  license  regu- 
lations are  the  manufacturer  of  package 
foods,  the  cold-storage  man,  the  miller, 
the  packer,  and  the  commission  mer- 
chant. The  food-control  law  does  not 
reach  the  retailer,  but  his  turn  may 
come  next. 

Just  to  illustrate  one  thins:  which  has 


ment  to  increase  production.  The  Food 
Administration  officials  must  plan  to 
meet  conditions  not  only  in  1918  but  in 
1919,  and  even  longer,  so  as  to  insure 
safety  and  stability  during  the  war  and 
after  peace  is  restored  as  well. 

There  is  now  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  as  the  war  goes  on  ways  will  be 
found  to  mand  many  of  the  past  mis- 
takes of  our  distribution  system  for  food 
and  other  staple  products.  Everyone 
knows  that  it  is  faulty  and  that  the  mid- 
dleman has  been  taking  too  much  toll 
from  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  now  can  be  said  that  in  the  coming 
session  of  Congress  there  will  be  an 
effort  made  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  food-control  law.  The  retailer,  as 
already  said,  does  not  now  come  under 
it.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Food 
Administration  are  giving  thought  to 
plans  for  reaching  the  retailer  by  legis- 
lation, so  as  to  prevent  the  unscrupulous 
retailer  from  taking  undue  profits. 

The  truth  is  that  in  Washington  there 
is  a  rapid  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  to  play  a  part  in 
this  war  much  greater  than  was  sup- 
posed when  war  was  declared.  Not 
only  does  it  have  to  take  a  large  part, 
but  long-headed  men  are  not  wanting 
who  now  say  the  United  States  must 
later  assume  the  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle. To  meet  this  situation  there  must 
be  such  a  mustering  of  the  tremendous 
resources  of  the  American  Union  as 
could  hardly  have  been  imagined  a  few 
years  ago.  And  of  these  resources  those 
of  the  soil  are  of  the  most  far-reaching 
importance. 

The  world  in  arms  has  never  yet  re- 
alized the  possibility  of  the  American 
food  supply.  This  is  also  true  of  our- 
selves. In  the  past  our  American  farms 
have  been  made  to  produce  just  enough 
food  to  make  sure  of  a  national  supply 
and  all  that  the  export  trade  would  ab- 
sorb at  some  degree  of  profit  to  pro- 
ducers. Now  our  farms  must  be  made 
to  show  what  they  can  do  under  the 
spur  of  necessity. 

The  stimulus  having  been  supplied  by 
been  done :    For  years  the  big  cold-stor-  war  conditions  will  do  more  to  magnify 


age  houses  have  been  fighting  legislation 
in  Congress  which  would  compel  them 
to  label  perishable  products  going  into 
storage  so  as  to  show  the  time  products 
are  kept  in  storage.    They  didn't  want 


the  greatness  of  America  than  anything 
that  has  ever  occurred.  This  knowledge 
is  sure  to  result  in  great  good  in  our 
country  after  a  world  peace  is  con- 
cluded. 

EW 
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The  Call  of  the  Hen 

Young  Poultryman  Permits  No  Slackers  in  His  Flock 


By  BERTHA  SNOW  ADAMS 


Young  Goelzer  keeps  this  flock  actively  scratching,  eating,  and  drinking  sixteen  hours  daily  by  means  of  artificial  lights 

during  the  short  days  of  fall  and  winter 


EVERY  boy  dreams  of  a  business  of 
his  own — being  his  own  boss;  but 
only  now  and  then  is  there  one  who 
is  able  to  make  this  delightful  dream 
come  true  while  yet  in  his  middle  teens, 
as  seventeen-year-old  Roy  Goelzer,  of 
Pierce  County,  Washington,  has  done. 
Although  city-raised,  Roy  had  always 
heard  the  call  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  call  of  the  chicken ;  so  when  his 
father  moved  from  Milwaukee  to  a 
ranch  in  Washington  a  few  years  ago, 
Roy  began  at  once  to  plan  for  a  poultry 
business.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
earn  the  money  for  his  start  on  the  four 
acres  his  father  set  aside  for  his  use, 
and  he  did  it  by  raising  rabbits,  running 
errands,  selling  tickets  for  the  local  ball 
game  on  commission,  and  any  sort  of  odd 
job  to  turn  a  penny. 

When  fifteen,  he  had  money  to  buy 
200  day-old  chicks  and  enough  lumber  to 
build  a  brooder  coop,  so,  although  he 
knew  nothing  about  raising  them  except 
what  he  had  gleaned  by  watching  the 
neighbors,  he  began  straightway  to  real- 
ize his  plans.  But  his  initial  start  proved 
a  dismal  failure.  Out  of  the  200  chicks, 
177  turned  up  their  toes  and  departed 
this  life. 

Turns  Failure  into  Success 

"It  was  terrible!"  Roy  exclaimed  as 
he  told  me  the  story  of  the  tragedy  while 
we  were  sitting  in  his  little  office  at 
Crystal  Spring  Poultry  Farm;  "but  it 
was  a  good  thing,  I  guess,  for  it  made 
me  realize,  as  nothing  else  would,  that 
keeping  chickens  is  a  real  business,  just 
the  same  as  keeping  store  or  hotel.  A 
year  ago  last  winter  the  Western  Wash- 
ington Experiment  Station  gave  a  spe- 
cial course  in  poultry-raising,  and  I  took 
it.  The  first  of  the  following  March  I 
got  my  certificate  and  started  in  again 
to  a  better  purpose.  Out  of  the  600 
chicks  I  hatched  I  succeeded  in  maturing 
240  pullets  that  started  laying  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  When  I  balanced  my 
books  the  thirty-first  of  that  month 
[here  Roy  consulted  a  big 
ledger  on  his  desk]  they 
had  cost  me  $121.50,  and 
had  earned  me  $11.13.  In 
November  they  laid  2,063 
eggs,  which  brought  $88.10. 
Peed  cost  $27.55,  leaving 
a  net  return  of  $60.55. 
During  December,  when 
eggs  brought  top  prices,  I 
sold  $156.93,  paid  $40.80 
for  feed,  and  earned  a  net 
balance  of  $116.13.  All 
through  January  they  laid 
fine,  but  in  February,  when 
other  hens  around  here 
were  starting  to  lay,  they 
began  to  quit,  and  only 
gave  me  a  moderate  pro- 
duction thereafter.  But 
seeing  they  were  there 
with  the  goods  when  eggs 
brought  big  prices,  I  was 
ahead  of  the  game." 

"How  was  it  your  hens 
happened  to  lay  when  other 
folks's  didn't?"  the  "Kid 
Poultryman,"  as  he  is 
known  locally,  was  asked. 
He  grinned  broadly. 
"Because  I  made  'em 
/ork  overtime,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Every  afternoon 
at  4 : 30,  when  Biddy  began 
to  chant  'The  Shades  of 
Night  are  Falling  Fast' 
and  prepared  to  turn  in,  I 
put  one  over  on  her  by 
lighting  a  couple  of  those 
'daylight'  style  of  gasoline 
lanterns.  The  scheme 
worked  like  a  charm.  The 
hens  stayed  right  on  the 
job  till  8 : 30,  when  I  turned 
EW 


out  the  lights.  At  5:30  A.  M.  I  lighted 
them  again  and  back  they  came  to  the 
floor  litter,  scratching  away  for  dear 
life.  I  kept  the  lanterns  burning  in  the 
morning  till  8  A.  M.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors prophesied  dire  calamity — said  my 
hens  were  bound  to  die,  being  forced  to 
go  contrary  to  nature  like  that;  but  so 
far  I  have  not  lost  any  to  speak  of,  and 
I  believe  it's  only  a  question  "of  time  be- 
fore the  use  of  artificial  light,  during 
the  short  winter  days,  to  make  hens  lay 
will  become  a  general  practice." 

Young  Goelzer  didn't  have  just  what 
he  wanted  to  breed  from  last  spring,  so 
he  bought  1,000  day-old  chicks,  but  he^ 
is  now  trap-nesting  and  weeding  out  the 
inefficients,  and  next  spring  he  expects 
to  hatch  his  own  chicks. 

"Yes,  I've  done  very  well  for  a  begin- 
ner, the  experts  tell  me,"  Roy  admitted 
modestly.  "I've  got  a  layout  here  that 
cdst  between  $300  and  $400,  and  240 
hens  and  as  many  more  pullets,  worth 
$1.50  apiece.  The  pullets  are  in  the  pink 
of  condition,  and  are  making  a  good 
showing  in  paying  the  cost  of  raising 
them,  and  my  year-old  hens  are  nicely 
through  the  molt  and  most  of  them  in 
full  lay.  The  present  fine  condition  of 
my  yearling  hens  furnishes  another  ar- 
gument for  artificial  lighting.  By  forc- 
ing heavy  laying  through  the  late  fall 
and  winter  they  naturally  slack  up  lay- 
ing earlier  in  the  summer,  begin  molting 
in  July,  and  are  full  feathered  and  ready 
to  lay  by  October,  when  the  price  of  a 
dozen  eggs  will  pay  the  layer's  board  bill 
for  three  months. 

"The  poultry  knockers  all  around  me 
are  singing  in  full  chorus  of  the  lack  of 
profit  from  hens.  Sure,  the  feed  bill  has 
about  doubled,  but  so  have  egg  prices, 
which  leaves  just  as  much  profit  as  be- 
fore, and  every  egg  laid  now  is  in  de- 
mand. It  brings  the  hen  business  down 
to  a  business  basis  and  compels  the  hen 
man  to  get  results  by  breeding  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  culling  out  slackers. 

"How  can  I  tell  the  poor  layers?  Well, 
there  are  a  lot  of  rules  for  picking  the 


Fresh  air  and  pure  water — the  cheapest  of  all  supplies — are 
egg  makers,  this  boy  contends 


good  layers  and  spotting  the  drones. 
Some  of  the  rules  I  have  learned  about 
and  am  trying  out  are  these :  The  most 
promising  pullets  will  develop  quicker 
than  the  ones  that  will  turn  out  to  be 
slackers.  Any  of  my  pullets  that  are 
not  laying  when  six  months  from  the 
shell,  or  soon  after,  go  to  the  poultry 
dealer.  After  starting  they  must  hit  up 
a  good  lively  pace  too,  as  proved  by  my 
trap  nests,  or  else  they  don't  get  a  place 
in  my  breeding  pens. 

Pullet  Earns  75  Cents  a  Month 

"A  pullet  that  makes  a  50  per  cent  lay 
from  November  to  March  will  have 
earned  $3  at  present  egg  prices,  which 
will  pay  her  board  bill  since  hatching, 
and  leave  at  least  one  dollar  of  profit, 
and  the  pullet  is  still  worth  a  dollar  for 
meat. 

"I  can  tell  my  best  hens  in  the  spring 
and  summer  by  a  lot  of  signs  besides 
their  trap-nest  records.  The  best  laying 
hens  are  the  hustlers.  They  are  always 
scratching  and  singing,  heads  bright 
red,  with  combs  like  velvet.  And  the 
heaviest  layers  have  bleached  out 
shanks,  while  the  poor  layers'  legs  re- 
main yellow.  The  'lay  bones'  of  the  poor 
layers  are  close  together,  and  their  toe 
nails  grow  long  by  not  scratching.  There 
are  some  body  signs  besides  which  I  am 
studying,  including  the  angle  of  the  tail. 
Most  of  my  best  layers  carry  a  high  tail 
or,  if  they  don't,  their  daughters  quite 
surely  will.  There  is  a  California  chick- 
en man,  named  Hogan,  who  may  be 
nothing  but  a  crank,  but  he  claims  to  be 
able  to  pick  every  hen  that  will  make  a 
heavy  layer  just  by  handling  her  after 
the  pullet  comes  to  laying  age.  I  am 
trying  out  his  rules  too. 

"But  it  isn't  what  I've  made  that 
means  so  much  to  me — it's  being  in 
business  for  myself.  I'm  not  yet  en- 
tirely free  from  debt,  but  I  will  be  one 
of  these  days ;  and  my  plan  is  to  go  on 
gradually  enlarging  my  plant'  so  that 
when  I'm  twenty  I'll  have  1,5Q0  layers 
and  800  breeders,  for  I  ex- 
pect to  raise  chickens  for 
the  market.  With  meat 
prices  where  they  are, 
there's  bound  to  be  good 
money  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness; but  I'd  advise  the 
union  man  to  let  it  alone, 
for  it's  no  eight-hour-day 
job.  To  succeed  with  chick- 
ens you've  got  to  start  in 
early  and  work  hard  and 
late  seven  days  a  week, 
and  to  get  all  there  is  in 
it  you've  got  to  enjoy  the 
work  thoroughly  besides." 

Asked  if  he  thought  boys 
had  as  many  chances  to 
get  ahead  in  the  country  as 
:  they  have  in  the  city,  Roy 
Goelzer  became  emphatic. 

"They  sure  have!"  he 
declared.  "But  the  trouble 
is,  most  city  boys  are 
afraid  of  the  country. 
They  always  speak  of 
country  fellows  as  'rubes' 
or  'hicks,'  and  seem  to 
think  they've  said  some- 
thing smart.  But  by  the 
time  I'm  twenty-one  I  in- 
tend to  have  more  money 
than  any  one  of  the  boys 
I  used  to  go  to  school  with 
has  made  for  himself  stick- 
ing around  the  city,  and  a 
good  business  in  addition. 
Yet  I  suppose  if  the  boys 
knew  what  I'm  doing 
they'd  call  me  a  'hick'  or  a 
'rube'  and  feel  awfully 
sorry  for  me.  But  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  is 
bothering  me  a  bit." 
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Yes— spread  your  payments  over  a  year. 
That  is  the  offer  made  and  backed  by  a 
$12,000,000  concern  on  the  famous  "Majestic" 
Engine.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Try  it  free 
for  30  days  before  you  decide.  No  money  in 
advance,  no  deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  know 
we  could  send  only  an  engine  of  the  very 
highest  quality  on  such  an  offer  as  this. 

The  Wonderful  "Majestic" 
On  30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Water 
cooled  by  open  jacket  hopper-cooled  system. 
Bed  and  cylinder  cast  in  one  piece  giving 
greatest  possible  solidity.  Perfect  lubrica- 
tion. Most  power  at  lowest  cost.  Made  in 
2,  3,  5,  7,  9  and  14  H.  P.  L.  M.  Massey,  Del., 
says:  '  Develops  more  power  than  you 
claim."  W.  E.  Gregor,  Col.,  says:  "Easiest 
running  engine  in  neighborhood. " 

Pay  Nothing 
For  60  Days 

Prove^before  you  pay  a  penny  that  the 
famous  "Majestic" is  thestrongest,  mosteco- 
nomical,  easiest  to  operate,  and  most  powerful 
engine  for  its  rated  H.  P.  Then  return  it  if  it 
isn't  the  most  satisfactory  engine  you  ever  saw. 
If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small  payment  in  60  days. 
Balance  in  equal  payments  60  days  apart. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

Tells  all  about  engines.  Shows, 
you  how  to  buy  on  money-sav-jg 
ing  basis.   Also  explains  our 
30  days  free  trial,  no  mon- 
ey in  advance,  year  to 


pay  offer.     Don't  miss 
this.  The  book  is  free. 
Send  postal  or  letter 
for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

4933  LaSalle  St.,  Dept.  938  Chicago 


SELF  -  OILING 

With  INCLOSED 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  an. 
SPLASH  OILING 
SYSTEM 


WINDMILL 

MOTOR 
N  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 

Constantly  Flooding 
Every  Bearing  With 
Oil.MakesltPumptn 

OIL  supply  ^^^^S^^^^  The  lightest  Breeze 
replenished  Aid  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR  W/$gB&$!> 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AERMOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  — Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
White  AERMOTOR  CO.  2500  12th  St„  Chicago 
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HORSE-HIGH,  BULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
heavily  galvanized— a  strong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
[  sistlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-inch  Hog  Fence  -  24l«e  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence-  35'ie  a  rod 
8-inch  Poultry  Fence -37Kc  a  rod 

I,  Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 
Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices.  It's  free.  Write  for  It  today. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  271,  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Bring  Our  Stove 
Exhibit  to  Your  Door 

Mail  a  postal  for  our  new  book 

showing  full  line  of  Kalamazoo 
products.  Get  wholesale  prices 
— learn  how  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  saved  money  getting;  "A 
Kalamazoo  Direct  to  You." 

Write  Today  gfsSS? 

Kalamazoo  savings  bigger  than 
everthisyear.  Getyournew  stove 
now  and  save  more  in  fuel  bills. 
Quick  shipment— bis  stocks — 
no  waiting.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Cash  or  easy  payments— 30  days* 
Atrial.  Ask  for  catalog  No.  183. 
\\  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
\\  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  manufacture  Stoves,  Ranges. 
GasRanges.Furnaces.Kitchea. 
>XKabinets,  Tables. 


Direct  to  You 


GUARANTEE 

Against  Reduction 

IN  PRICES 


Government  prices  on 
steel  and  iron  do  not  af- 
fect contracts  which  the 
mills  had  before  prices 
were  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918, 
we  guarantee  to  refund  you  the  difference  between 
the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay.  Write  today. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Our  War  Crop 

FALLTIME  is  the  period  of  fruition 
and  fulfillment  Now  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  1917  season  has  been  written, 
that  the  bast  of  the  harvest  has  turned 
to  gold,  if  it  has  not  actually  been  gar- 
nered, the  American  farmer — man  of 
faith  and  of  work — feels  a  satisfaction 
such  as  he  has  seldom  felt. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season,  when 
the  cry  went  up  to  raise  a  war  crop, 
this  now  happy  husbandman  determined 
to  more  than  "do  his  bit."  With  char- 
acteristic energy  he  went  in  to  do  his 
best.  No  union  hours  could  he  observe. 
Instead,  he  worked  early  and  late,  and 
often,  too,  in  the  rush  of  planting  or 
harvest  days,  wife  and  daughter  worked 
in  the  field  with  him.  Never  was  labor 
scarcer  or  more  expensive;  never  was 
the  cost  of  crop  production  greater;  but 
not  even  when  the  prospect  was  dis- 
couraging did  the  planter  hesitate  or  let 
up  because  of  expense. 

What  is  the  result?  What  is  the  an- 
swer of  the  man  who  made  the  dirt  fly 
in  the  back  field  while  the  flag  flew  in 
the  front  yard?  Why,  the  answer  is 
that  against  the  seven-billion-dollar  war 
loan  authorized  by  Congress  last  spring 
the  American  farmer  has  matched  a 
seven-billion-bushel  war  erop. 

Now,  isn't  all  this  enough  to  make  us 
feel  that  we  have  a  special  cause  for 
congratulation  and  thanksgiving  this 
year?  Surely,  the  Master  of  the  Vine- 
yard has  rewarded  the  honest  toil  of  the 
untiring  and  faithful  laborers. 

A  Blessing  in  Disguise 

THE  unprecedented  high  cost  of 
stock  feeds  is  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  blessing  our  stock-raising  in- 
dustry could  experience.  Every  essen- 
tial stock  grain  and  by-product  concen- 
trate now  costs  four-  and  fivefold  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  and  nothing  but  the 
very  best  in  stock  animals — dairy,  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  poultry,  and  horses — can 
now  return  a  profit  for  the  super-ex- 
pensive feeds  consumed. 

The  superiority  of  highly  improved 
stock  in  its  ability  to  make  more  profit- 
able returns  for  feed  consumed  has  here- 
tofore been  quite  generally  understood 
by  stockmen,  but  for  reasons  which  in 
the  past  have  seemed  important,  thou- 
sands of  men  have  continued  with  scrub 
stock. 

But  now  the  day  of  decision  is  forced 
to  the  front.  No  breeder  or  feeder  of 
food-producing  or  power-producing  ani- 
mals will  much  longer  continue  pouring 
golden  feedstuffs  into  mangers,  troughs, 
and  hoppers  to  be  consumed  by  scrubs 
and  merely  to  get  back  new  dollars  for 
old  ones,  or  less.  One  heartening  ex- 
ample among  many  is  the  action  of  a 
Hampton  County,  South  Carolina,  club 


buying  a  score  or  more  of  Percheron 
mares,  a.  registered  sire  of  same  Mood, 
also  a  pure-bred  jack,  with  which  to  im- 
prove their  farm  work  stock.  Similarly, 
a  Ripley  County,  Missouri,  farmers'  or- 
ganization has  just  completed  a  move- 
ment which  has  furnished  their  commu- 
nity with  two  carloads  of  Hereford  and 
Red  Poll  sires  and  some  choice  breeding 
females.  The  list  might  be  extended  in- 
definitely. 

This  drive  for  stock  betterment  has 
come  after  too  long  delay,  but  all  can 
bless  the  day  of  its  coming.  Little  argu- 
ment is  now  needed  to  show  why  the 
slacker  stockman  should  join  this  move- 
ment for  better  stock.  He  is  learning 
that  the  alternative  is  better  stock  or  no 
stock,  whether  clothed  with  hair,  bris- 
tles, wool,  or  feathers.  All  power  to  the 
drive! 

The  Big  Crop  Trio 

FOR  a  generation  and  more,  cotton 
was  Uncle  Sam's  overtopping  cash 
crop,  holding  supreme  sway  as  the  fore- 
most farm  money-maker  under  the  title 
of  "King  Cotton."  Then  came  the  ever- 
persistent  call  for  more  and  still  more 
of  the  world's  best  stock  grain — corn. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  cotton  was  over- 
taken in  the  race  for  precedence,  and 
corn  wrested  the  crown  of  gold  from 


Tractor  Production 

THE  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers which  includes  experts  of  the 
automobile,  gas  engine,  and  tractor  in- 
dustries, has  announced  some  surprising 
figures  on  tractor  production.  Last 
year  American  manufacturers  produced 
39,000  tractors,  and  during  1917  hoped 
to  build  70,000,  but  difficulty  in  securing 
materials  and  labor  has  cut  this  figure. 

The  estimated  number  of  tractors  that 
will  ultimately  be  used  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  is  a  million.  Of  eourse, 
it  will  take  many  years  to  reach  this 
number,  but  from  present  indications 
most  of  the  tractor  manufacturers  will 
be  unable  to  fill  orders  as  they  are  re- 
ceived during  the  early  part  of  1918. 

Persons  who  have  been  obliged  to 
wait  several  months  for  the  delivery  of 
a  motor  car  know  the  annoyance  of  such 
delays.  It  means  the  loss  of  pleasure 
and  convenience.  But  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  a  tractor  may  shatter  next 
year's  prospects  for  abundant  crops. 
For  these  reasons  it  will  be  unwise  to 
sell  horses  this  fall  unless  an  order  for  a 
tractor  for  early  spring  delivery  has 
been  sent  and  accepted.  Prospects  are 
good  for  the  production  of  100,000  trac- 
tors during  1918 ;  but  remember  there  is 
use,  and  a  possible  demand,  for  a  million 
machines. 


1  UNDERSTAND,] 
BUT  DOES  HC 


3.  N.  Darting 
in  KaDsas  City  "Star" 


Misplaced  missionary  work 


the  giant  Cotton.  Now  it  is  cotton  and 
wheat  that  are  running  neck  and  neck 
for  second  place,  each  claiming  a  cash 
value  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for 
the  1917  crop.  But  King  Corn  this  year 
promises  more  than  to  equal  the  money 
values  of  wheat  and  cotton  combined; 
the  cash  returns  to  the  growers,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  be  more  than  four  billion 
dollars  for  the  three  billion  bushels  of 
corn. 

This  world-feeding  and  world-cloth- 
ing trio  of  America's  staple  farm  prod- 
ucts must  more  and  more  sustain  not 
only  the  allied  nations  and  their  war- 
riors but  also  supply  all  the  neutrals 
until  a  stable  world  peace  shall  be  won. 

We  must  bare  our  arms  and  speed 
up  our  intellectual  energies  to  the  task 
of  rolling  up  even  greater  harvests  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  for  the  ever- 
growing demand  that  is  certain  to  in- 
crease, meanwhile  not  forgetting  the 
less  imperative  crop  supplies  whieh  can 
be  utilized  to  feed  and  clothe  those  who 
must  be  content  to  do  their  bit  at  home 
for  world-wide  democracy. 


Our  Letter  Box 


Half  Century  Farm  Records 

Dear  Editor:  When  I  took  over  my 
farm  I  found  plenty  of  rats,  even  in  the 
house.  I  used  traps  in  the  fields  for 
gophers,  and  they  were  very  effective, 
but  seldom  could  I  catch  two  rats  in  the 
same  trap.  There  were  no  dogs  or  cats 
on  the  place,  so  I  got  a  good  dog  and 
also  raised  some  cats,  and  with  the  aid 
of  them  I  cleaned  my  premises  in  short 
time. 

I  have  farmedfortyyears.and  of  these, 
twenty  years  in  this  country.  My  wife 
made  butter  and  I  did  the  churning — of 
course  it  was  the  old  way.  I  kept  strict 
account  of  everything  on  my  farm,  and 
I  was  able  to  know  beforehand  how 
much  butter  we  would  get  from  every 
churning.  On  account  of  sickness  of  my 
wife  I  delivered  the  cream  for  one  year 
to  a  creamery,  where  the  cream  was 
tested  by  a  Babcoek  tester,  and  was  paid 
for  according  to  that  test.  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain  about  the  price,  but 
about  the  test. 

It  sounds  strange,  but  we  churned 
more  butter  out  of  our  cream  by  the  "old 
way"  than  the  creamery  did  by  the  mod- 


ern way,  or  maybe  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  than  the  creamery  claimed  to  get 
We  lost  considerable  percentage  every 
week,  so  my  wife  insisted  on  making 
butter  again.  I  have  kept  records  since 
1866,  and  since  that  time  had  never  to 
deal  with  any  guesswork  whatever. 

Reinhold  Liebau,  Wisconsin. 

A  Hired-Man's  Wife  Talks 

Dear  Editor:  I  think  I  have  never 
noticed  many  letters  from  Iowa.  I  am 
a  hired-man's  wife  and  am  writing  my 
experiences.  I  lived  in  the  hospitable 
South  for  six  years,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  floods  we  lost  nearly  all  we  had,  sold 
the  rest  for  very  little,  and  came  to 
Iowa  to  start  over  again. 

The  first  time  the  lady  we  worked  for 
came  to  my  house,  she  brought  the  mail 
to  me.  I  was  lonely  and  was  glad  to 
see  her.  I  told  her  I  was,  and  she  said, 
"Oh,  I  didn't  come  to  visit."  My  feel- 
ings were  hurt,  for  I  was  not  used  to 
that  curt  kind  of  answer. 

In  the  South,  where  we  had  lived,  the 
people  were  such  nice  neighbors — rich 
or  poor.  I  felt  then  and  there  that  she 
thought  she  was  above  me.  Maybe  she 
never  thought  it  at  all,  but  I've  always 
had  a  queer  feeling  against  her.  I  was 
at  her  house  only  one  time  that  year.  I 
have  two  children  and  she  has  none,  and 
I  know  I  can't  keep  them  as  neat  as 
pins. 

The  house  we  live  in  would  do  if  it 
were  ever  repaired.  It  has  old  paper 
and  dirty  ceilings.  The  kitchen  is  not 
ceiled  and  the  cellar  is  full  of  water 
when  it  rains.  I  have  no  heart  to  try 
to  live  here.  We  left  on  this  account 
once,  but  we  had  to  come  back.  My 
husband  likes  the  man,  and  to  work  for 
him,  but  I  am  dissatisfied  here  and 
would  never  have  come  the  second  time 
if  it  had  not  been  that  we  had  to  live 
somewhere. 

That  story  about  the  hired-man's  wife 
in  a  former  issue  was  worth  much  to 
me,  for  I  know  it's  true.  We  can't  have 
even  a  few  hens  at  this  farm.  We  our- 
selves have  to  cook  and  eat  and  live  in 
one  room.  It  is  very  uncomfortable  in 
summer  and  inconvenient  in  winter. 
They  are  good  people,  but  they  care  not 
for  poor  people  that  have  to  work  for 
them.  Mrs.  F.  Dugan,  Iowa. 

Getting  a  Lot  Out  of  Life 

Dear  Editor:  We  have  taken  your 
good  sensible  farm  paper  for  several 
years,  and  like  it  more  as  we  see  more 
of  it  and  its  improvements.  The  fancy- 
work  department  I  lend  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors,  as  they  find  many  cro- 
cheted patterns,  and  the  pictures  are  so 
plain  they  can  make  them  without  direc- 
tions. Some  read  the  entire  paper.  The 
cover  pictures  are  very  attractive. 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  go  to 
their  neighbors  for  friendly  visits 
through  the  winter  while  we  are  not 
quite  as  busy.  We  have  been  getting 
up  little  parties — sometimes  on  the 
birthday  of  either  the  grown-up  son  or 
daughter,  or  more  often  the  birthday  or 
wedding  anniversary  of  the  parents. 

We  meet  and  spend  the  evening,  leaving 
some  slight  token  of  good  will,  and  tak 
ing  our  refreshments  with  us  so  as  not 
to  put  them  to  too  much  trouble.  Just 
now  we  are  making  it  a  shower  oi 
graniteware,  each  family  taking  a  pieee 
of  same. 

We  try  many  of  our  stunts,  and  oi 
course  have  music,  filling  the  evenings 
with  pleasure.  Everyone  enjoys  these 
gatherings,  and  it  helps  to  make  good 
feelings  in  the  neighborhood.  We  all 
feel  better  after  uniting  and  hearing 
what  they  are  doing  and  going  to  do: 
getting  recipes  and  the  general  news. 

Another  subject  I  wish  to  speak  of: 
I  for  one  go  in  to  a  neighbor's  and  help 
her  with  a  difficult  piece  of  sewing,  oi 
if  she  drops  a  word  that  she  is  expect- 
ing company  or  feels  rushed  with  her 
work  for  any  special  reason,  I  go  in  and 
help  a  little,  and  she  gets  over  it  much 
easier  for  having  a  visitor  who  passes 
the  time  by  helping  instead  of  hinder- 
ing. 

I  also  take  care  of  the  sick  baby  a  few 
hours,  or  take  the  well  ones  for  a  day 
to  let  the  tired  mother  have  a  little 
change.  These  things  are  of  some  bene 
fit  to  me  as  well.  I  find  it  a  pleasure  tc 
help  someone,  and  I  also  have  two  or 
three  friends  that  help  me  when  I  paper 
my  rooms,  which  I  deem  a  great  help. 
We  have  an  all-day  visit  and  dinner. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Brown,  Massachusetts. 

Glad  to  Help  You 

Dear  Editor:  Some  time  ago  I  saw 
an  article  on  the  "Acetylene  System  of 
Lighting"  in  one  of  your  Farm  and 
Fireside  magazines,  and  wrote  you  in 
regard  to  the  trouble  we  had  been  hay- 
ing with  ours,  including  difficulty  in 
getting  some  of  the  "sharkers"  or  "fric- 
tion lighters." 

It  was  through  your  influence  that  we 
received  them  and  we  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  kindness  and  trou- 
ble.      Ernest  S.  Howard,  Vermont. 


DECEMBER  1,  1917 


Your  Bargain  Book  Will  Save  You  Money 

  Economy  Is  the  Watchword  of  the  Nation 


Congoleum  Art  Rug 


78A8209  One-piece  Congoleum  Utili- 
ty Rug,  size  6x9  ft.  These  rugs  lay  flat 
without  tacking  and  will  not  crack  or 
curl.  They  look  well  and  wear  well. 
Can  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water. 
Shipping  weight,  23  lbs.  or 
Price,    each   «p1.0D 


Real  economy  means  the  abolition  of  extravagance  and  the  purchase  of  necessities  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible prices  without  sacrifice  of  quality.  Economy  means  buying  DIRECT — making  a  handsome  saving 
over  retail  prices — taking  advantage  of  quantity  purchases  at  cash  prices  in  the  best  markets? 

The  Charles  William  Stores  helps  you  in  these  things.  We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  nation's 
greatest  merchandise  center.  We  buy  in  tremendous  quantities  from  primary  sources  of  supply.  We 
never  miss  a  cash  discount.  We  sell  direct  to  you.  We  have  done  away  with  expensive  showrooms 
and  eliminated  every  unnecessary  buying  and  selling  expense.  We  have  no  salesmen  except  our  catalog, 
no  bad  debts,  no  costly  credit  system.  Our  ten  mammoth  warehouses  are  bulging  with  the  finest 
products  of  the  nation's  greatest  factories  and  workshops.  Most  of  these  goods  were  bought  on 
specially  advantageous  terms  before  present  prices  took  effect  and  represent  the  biggest  merchandise 
bargains  in  America  today.  We  have  a  trained  organization  of  4,000  people  who  specialize  in  pleasing 
our  millions  of  customers.  Our  location  in  New  York  City  and  splendid  transportation  facilities  by 
rail  and  water  make  us  practically  next  door  to  you.  This  means  economy  of  time  in  delivering  your 
goods.  _  Every  article  we  sell  is  backed  by  our  ironclad  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

The  items  here  represent  only  a  few  sample  values.  There  are  100,000  more  in  the  pages  of  our 
catalog,  "Your  Bargain  Book,"  which  you  have  in  your  home.  Get  this  book  out  today  I  It  will  help 
you  make  every  dollar  you  spend  go  farther  and  show  you  the  way  to  real  ECONOMY. 


9xll-Velvet  Rug$|g65J  Scrim  Valance  Curtain 


Granite  Art  Square 


wmm 


78A  I  0602  A  Seamed  Velvet  Rug  of 
good  weight,  closely  woven  in  a  beautiful 
colored  floral  design  with  tan  ground 
green  and  red  colorings.  Size,  9x11  ft! 
Shipping  weight,  23  lbs.  d»  i  r  /»r 
Price,    each    <plJ.OJ 

„«°.!5.er  ruSs  shown  on  Pa9es  781  to  788 
of  "Your  Bargain  Book." 


Double  Couch  Beds 


75A2242  A  Double  Steel  Couch  Bed 
in  popular  design.  May  be  used  as  two 
separate  couches  or  as  a  double  bed.  Fur- 
nished with  guaranteed  Romelink  fabrio 
spring  and  a  soft  cotton  mattress.  Each 
couch  5  ft  10  in.  long,  24  in.  wide  and 
17  in.  high.  Shpg.  wt.,  com-  d>7  n  r 
Pleto.  80  pounds.    Price  «j>  I  .UD 


Kitchen  Chairs 


85 


Cents 
Each 


nee 


38A2075    A    neat  Ser 
Curtain,  trimmed  with  2-ii 
sertion   and  2-inch   hem.     Each  cur- 
tain 2  yds.  6  in.  long,  22  in.  wide: 
valance,  26x15  in.    Already  hem-  ~ 
med  for  use.    Shpg.  wt.,  1  lb. 


79c 


Nottingham  Curtain 


3  8  A 3 003  Lambrequin  Nottingham 
Curtain  in  one  piece,  divided  at  the  bot- 
tom to  look  like  two  curtains  with  val- 
ance. Width,  GO  inches.  Length,  3  yards. 
Shipping  weight,  about  1*4  lbs..  7C  — 
Price,  complete   •  vC 


Scrim  Valance  Curtain 


38A20SO  Scnra  Valance  Curtain 
With  beautiful  filet  insertion.  A  Col- 
onial effect.  Each  curtain  26  inches 
wide,  2  yards  6  inches  long.  Valance 
is  27x15  inches.  Shpg.  wt. 
"\y>.  llv?.    Price,  comnW-e  ,., 


$1.15 


For  Big  Bargains  in  Home  Furnishings,  See  "Your  Bargain  Book" 


Size, 

6x9 

Feet 


v.--/-'     >  > 


78AS273  A  6x9  ft.  Granite  Art 
Square  of  Kural  quality.  One  of  the 
heaviest  kinds  made.  Reversible  rug  splen- 
did wearing  Qualities.     Shpg.    tf>0  CC 

wt.,  6%  lbs   «p£.O.J 

Other  sizes  and  patterns  shown  on  pages 
780-794  of  Your  Bargain  Book.  


Tapestry  Brussels  $K— 


78A8490  A  Seamless  Tapestry  Brus- 
sels Rug  6x9  ft.  Conie-i  in  a  rich  floral 
design,  well  covered;  has  a  medallion  cen- 
ter of  green  and  brown  wilh  delicate 
shades  of  tan  and  a  border  of  red  roses. 
Shipping  weight,  about  11  lbs.  <|Q  AC 
Price,   each   <pO.JJ 


White  Enameled  Crib 


7SAII68  Good 

Strong  Kitchen  Chair, 
mads  of  solid  kiln 
dried  hardwood,  fln 
ished  in  golden  oak 
gloss,  perfectly  fitted 
back  posts,  braced  to 
seat  as  illustrated. 
Height  36%  in.  Seat 
13%  in.  Slipg.'QC- 
wt.,  12  lbs.....  ODC 

For  all  kinds  of  chairs  see  pages  736-777 
of  "Your  Bargain  Book." 


Oak  Kitchen 
Cupboard, 
Glass  Panels 
$/>45 


6 


95A2606  Glass 

paneled  kitchen  cup- 
board made  of  hard 
wood  with  solid  oak 
front,  finished  in  golden 
oak  gloss.  The  upper 
section  of  cabinet  has 
shelves.  There  are  two 
roomy  drawers  and  a 
spacious  cupboard 
underneath.  It  is  78 
inches  high,  38  inches 
wide  and  15  inches 
deep.  An  exceptionally 
well  made  cupboard. 
Shipped  from  ware- 
house in  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Shipping    weight,  110 

ST.  $6.45 


Oak  Kitchen  Cabinet 
With  Sliding 
Nickeloid  Tray 
$1  ^»30 


16 


7SA898  Handsome  kitchen 
cabinet  with  many  excellent 
features  of  construction.  71 
inches  high,  40  inches  wide 
and   26   inches  deep.  Very 
strongly    built  of 
selected    stock  with 
light  golden  oak  fln- 
isli.     The  top  cup- 
board has  wl.ite  en- 
ameled  interior;  It 
is  fitted  with  a  re- 
movable all-metal 
flour  bin  that  holds 
35   lbs. :  sliding 
nickeloid  tray,  maple 
cutting    board  and 
every  convenience  for 
time  saving.  Shpg. 

wt  >  190  $16.30 


lbs.  Price 

For  other  styles  and  prices  of  Kitchen  Furniture  of  every  description,  see 


Your  Ba  rgain  Book' 


Posts 

1}U  in. 
diameter 


$065 


75A2623  Steel  Crib  47  Inches  high,  4 
It.  6  in.  long.  2  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Has  a 
link  fabric  steel  frame  spring.  Height  from 
spring  to  top  of  crib,  23  in.  (o  jp 
Shpg.  wt.,  85  lbs.    Price,  each..  j>5.UJ 


Loose  Cushion  Rocker 
$1 


95A2I65 

Loose  Cushion 
Parlor  Rocker, 
made  of  se- 
lected birch. 
The  cushion  is 
made  of  genu- 
ine hair  cov- 
ered with  a 
ni  e  r  e  e  r  i  zed 
plain  green 
velour.  Seat 
frame  is  very  heavy  to  which  the  legs  are 
bolted.  Claw  feet  legs.  The  seat  is 
veneered.  Measures  24%  inches  wide,  20 
inches  deep  and  the  back  in  20%  in., 
high  above  the  seat.  Shpg.  ' 
wt,  35  lbs.  Price. 


$6.95 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  100,000  bargains  in  "Your  Bargain  Book"— our  1000-page  catalog,  which  you 
have  in  your  home.  It  lists  practically  everything  you  need.  Get  this  book  out  today  and  begin  to  save  money! 


$IJ90 

Imitation 
Brown 
Spanish 
Leather 
Covering 


Reclining  back  attachment  and  foot  rest. 
Seat  21x17  in.  with  steel  spring  con- 
struction. Arms  4  in.  wide,  back  25  in. 
high  from  top  of  seat.  Shpg.  wt..  60  lbs. 
75A56-IOO    Solid  Oak, 

golden  finish.  Price  

75A56-2CO  Birch  finished 
mahogany.  Price  


$5.90 
5.90 


Hardwood  $022 
Rocker'      1  Lt — 


75A I  I  64  Hard  wood 
Rocker,  golden  oak  gloss 
finish.  Back  28  inches 
high.  A  well  shaped  solid 
wood  seat  18  inches  deep, 
21  inches  wide.  Shipping 
weight,  20  lbs.  d«o  oo 
Price,  each  


Dining  Room  Table  Chair  to  Match 


75A I  I  I  I    S  o  1  i  d  oak 

with  top,  back  slat  and 
panel  of  quarter-sawed  oak 
in  golden  finish.  Box  seat 
covered  with  genuine  black 
leather.  Height  of  back, 
22  in.  Seat,  17y2xl5%  in. 
Shpg.  wt.,  14  *1  QO 
lbs.  Price,  each  «PA.»0 


75A2435  6  ft.  Extension  Table 
with  42  inch  top  and  8  inch  pedes- 
tal of  latest  design.  Massive  legs, 
with  claw  feet.  Made  of  solid  seasoned 
oak,  golden  oak  gloss  finish.  Complete 
with  leaves.    Shpg.  weight,  (t  Q  Q  XL 

-165    lbs.      Price   tpiJ.UO 

For  Tables  of  other  styles  and  fin- 
ishes see  "Your  Bargain  Book." 


Nursery  Chair 


75A348  Nursery  Chair 
made  of  woven  splint  wood, 
brown  color.  Fitted  with 
swinging  tray.  Seat  is  12 
inches  wide.  Wood  parts  fin- 
ished  to    match.  Splendid 


value.  _Shpg.  weight,  6  Q  C 
each....  9DC 


lbs.  Price, 


75A289  Solid  Oak  Colonial  design 
liul.'et  59  in.  high  of  golden  finish 
with  beveled  French  plate  mirror  30x10 
in.  Top  of  base  42  in.  wide  by  21  in. 
deep.  Linen  drawer  36x14x7  in.  Cup- 
Shpg.  ^  |  g  (j  q 


wt.,  180  lbs.    Price,  each.. 


Oak  Bedroom  Set 


Also  Sold  Separately 

©he 


Three  pieces  to  match,  all  of 
selected  material,  fully  guaranteed. 
75A595  Neatly  designed  wash 
stand  of  selected  plain  oak.  Top 
is  30  in.  wide  and  16  in.  deep. 
Golden  oak  finish.  Deep  drawer 
measures  10%x23x4%  in.  The  closet 
is  14^4  in.  deep  and  has  two  pan- 
eled drawers.  Shpg.  wt,  QP 

65  lbs.    Price,  each   ^t.Vii 

75A596  Dresser  to  match,  of 
the  same-  good  quality.  Has  per- 
fectly fitted  drawers.  Top  measures 
38x19  inches.  Fitted  with  24x14- 
inch  beveled  mirror.  Has  2  large 
and  2  small  drawers,  nicely  made 
and  well  fitted.  Shipping  weight, 
115  lbs.    Price,  each  $  I  1 .35 

75A594  Solid  Oak  Bed,  golden 
oak  finish.  Head  and  foot  hoard 
all  paneled  construction.  Extreme 
height.  55  inches.  Furnished  in  the 
regular  full  width  only,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  Shipping  weight,  105  pounds. 
Price,  each  $5.65 


Combination  Offer 

One  of  our  biggest  values.    A  bed,  mattreSS 
and  spring  for  $16.95.    Also  sold  separately. 
75A2259    White   enameled   steel   bed  with 
two-ineh  posts  and  5/10-incli  filled  rods.  Widths, 
4  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  6  in.  Shpg.  (7  jc 

wt,  95  lbs.    Price   $1.99 

75A2305  Romelink  wire  fabric  spring, 
guaranteed  for  10  years.  Has  56  helical  springs 
and  double  riveted  frame.  Will  not  sag.  Widths, 
4  ft.  6  in.,  4  ft.  or  3  ft.  6  in.  Shpg.  *Q  QC 
wt.,  40  lbs.    Price,  each   ijlJ.OJ 

Mattress  made  of  44  lbs.   of  Canadian  sea 
moss  with  heaiy  layer  of  new  felted  cotton  on 
top.    It  is  well  tufted  and  covered  with  heavy 
ticking.     Shpg.  wt.  of  largest  size,  54  lbs 
75A42I-46    Size  4  ft.  6  in  x      d»/»  1A 

6  ft  3  in_    Price   $0.1(1 

75A42  I  -4o  Size  4  ft.  x  6  ft.  3  in.  $5.85 
75A42I-36  Size  3  ft.  6  in.  x  6  ft.  3  in. 
Price   S5.60 

Be  sure  to  state  size  of  bed  and  spring. 


Bed,  Mattress  and  Spring  $ 


16 


95 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  Lifetime  Friend 


THE  Big  Ben  man 
in  the  evening  of 
life  enjoys  ambi- 
tion s  contentful  reward. 
Big  Ben  to  him  is  a  life- 
time friend. 

And  you,  in  retrospect,  at 
three-score-and-ten,  will  thank 
Big  Ben  of  Westclox  for  each 
cheery  morning  call — his  faith- 
ful comradeship  through  life — 
his  thrifty  guarding  of  your  hours: 

"Good  fellow,  Big  Ben,  he 
helped  me  live  on  time!" 


Big  Ben  of  Westclox  is  re- 
spected by  all — sentinel  of  time 
throughout  the  world.  He's 
loyal,  dependable  and  his  ring  is 
true — ten  half-minute  calls  or 
steadily  for  five  minutes. 

Back  of  Big  Ben  stands  a  commu- 
nity of  clockmakers.  Each  year  they 
build  more  than  four  million  alarms 
— accurate,  long-lived,  almost  fric- 
tion-free. And  Big  Ben  is  their  mas- 
terpiece. 

Big  Ben  is  six  times  factory  tested. 
At  your  jeweler's;  $2.50  in  the  States, 
$3.50  in  Canada.  Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price  if  your  jeweler  doesn't 
stock  him. 


LaSaiie,iu.,u.s.A.  Western  Clock  Co.   Makers  of  Westclox 

Other  Westclox;  Bah  Ben,  Tocket  Ben,  America*  Bingo  and  Sleep-Meter 


APOLLO 

Full  weight,  highest  quality; 
formed  in  standard  patterns. 


00FING 


Fireproof,  weatherproof,  dur- 
able— and  reasonable  in  cost 

APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets 

give  unexcelled  service  and  satisfaction.  These  sheets  insnre  greatest  resistance  to  rnst  and  corrosion,  and 
are  absolutely  nneqpaled  for  Hoofing,  Siding,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Cisterns,  and  all  forms  of  exposed 
pneet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added  below  regular  Apollo  trade-mark— it  indicates  that  Copper 
Bteel  is  used.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Accept  no  substitute.  Every  farmer  and  owner  of  buildings 
should  have  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet  containing  valuable  roofing  information.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Fricfc  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


irstin 


Cheapest  Way  to  Clear  Land 


One-Man 
Stump  Pullerlf 


Send 
(or 
FREE 
Book 


No  horses  needed — no  extra  help  required  —  | 

one  man  alone  pulls  all  kinds  of  stumps  quick  ] 
id  easy. The  Kirs  tin  holds  record  for  lowest  land  clear- 
g  cosL.  New  patented  restores  pives  enormous  strength  and 
ower.Shipped  on  actual  30-day  rree  Trial— 3- Year  Guarantee  j 
and  6  months  to  ray  p  opodirioo.  Get  Big  Free  Book  and  very  I 
Special  OfieronOne-Man  and  HorsePoUers— all  sizes.  | 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 
2100  Ludiogton  St.,  Escanaba,  Mich. 


What  15cfi  You  S  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  isthe  I  The  httfe  matter  of  15c  m  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  I  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  25th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  whatis  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paperin  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  willsend  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13 
weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  in  new  friends.   The  Pathfinder,  Box  45,  Washington,  D,  C* 


Washing-ton,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  epoch-making  days. 


Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  the  American  Conti- 
nent. The  people  of  the  world  must  be 
fed  and  wheat  at  over  $2  per  bu.  offers 
great  profits  to  the  farmer.  Canada's  in- 
vitation is  therefore  especially  attractive. 
She  wants  settlers  to  make  money  and 
happy,  prosperous  homes  for  themselves 
by  helping  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

You  Can  Get  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  During  many 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre — many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax- 
Mixed  Farming  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
ing. The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

There  is  now  an  extra  demand  for  farm  laborers  to 
replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service 
in  war.  The  government  is  urging  farmers  to  put  extra  acreage 
into  grain.  Write  tor  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced 
railway  rates  to  Supt.  ot  Irnmigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

M.  V.  MclNNES,  1 78  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit*  Mich. 
W.  S.  NETHERY,  Interurban  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Canadian  Gov't  Agts. 


Greater  Gasoline  Mileage 

A WOMAN  driver  complains  that  she 
gets  only  about  two  thirds  as  much 
mileage  from  a  gallon  of  "gas"  as  her 
friends  who  have  the  same  kind  of  car, 
and  wishes  to  know  how  to  increase  it. 

A  book  might  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  here  are  a  few  practical  helps : 
First  test  the  compression  by  turning 
the  motor  over  by  hand.  A  car  that 
seems  to  be  a  gasoline  eater,  frequently 
has  poor  compression,  which  indicates 
that  the  valves  need  grinding,  or  that 
poor  oil  is  being  used,  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  old  car,  that  new  piston  rings  are 
needed.  When  compression  is  poor  the 
explosions  in  the  cylinder  are  weak,  and 
the  throttle  must  be  opened  considerably 
more  to  secure  the  desired  power.  This 
wastes  gasoline. 

The  use  of  an  unnecessarily  rich  mix- 
ture (gasoline  and  air)  is  another  cause 
for  excessive  gasoline  consumption. 
Carbon  in  the  motor  is  still  another 
cause. 


FILE 


Cylinder  Lubrication 

By  Charles  E.  Richardson 

1 REMEMBER 
reading  in  an 
engine  instruction 
book  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Remember  that 
lubricating  oil  is 
cheaper  than  re- 
pairs." 

Probably  there 
is  no  other  one 
thing  that  is  the 
cause  of  wearing 
out  more  gasoline 
engine  parts  than 
the  lack  of  proper 
lubrication.  Without  good  lubrication 
the  engine  does  not  run  as  free  as  it 
should  either,  thereby  causing  a  reduc- 
tion of  power. 

A  friend  of  mine  owned  an  automobile 
which  did  not  seem  to  run  as  it  should. 
Together  we  looked  the  engine  over  care- 
fully, and  finally  seemed  to  hear  a  scrap- 
ing and  squeaking  inside  of  one  of  the 
cylinders.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cylinder  or  piston  did  not  get 
the  oil  as  it  should.  So  we  took  it  apart 
and  took  the,,  piston  out,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  were  shiny  places  that 
apparently  did  not  get  the  proper  oiling. 
It  was  the  upper  piston  ring  that  was 
dry.  As  near  as  we  could  see  we  must 
make  some  way  so  that  the  oil  would  be 
carried  to  this  ring. 

We  took  out  the  two  lower  rings. 
Then  we  took  a  fine  mill  file  and  filed 
the  lower  edge  of  the  outside,  or  corner, 
of  each  ring  slightly.  By  doing  this  we 
figured  that  the  upper  corner  of  the 
rings  would  carry  the  oil  up  in  the  in- 
side of  the  cylinder.  When  the  piston 
came  back,  the  lower  corners,  being 
square,  forced  the  oil  down  and  away, 
but  by  taking  the  corner  off  as  we  did 
it  would  leave  a  place  for  the  oil  to 
slide  under  the  two  lower  rings  and 
leave  enough  behind  to  oil  the  upper 
ring  properly. 

Since  we  have  filed  the  lower  rings  as 
above  described,  there  has  not  been  any 
further  trouble,  so  evidently  the  idea 
was  correct. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  meth- 
od as  I  have  given  above  cannot  be  used 
to  advantage  on  any  style  of  gasoline 
or  kerosene  engine. 


But  here  again  experience  showed 
that  draining  is  not  thoroughly  effective, 
as  all  of  the  water  does  not  always 
drain  out.  Little  particles  of  scale  or 
impurities  in  the  water  have  the  habit 
of  preventing  complete  drainage.  At 
any  rate,  the  lower  pet  cock,  though  left 
open,  would  be  found  frozen  the  morn- 
ing after  a  cold  nght.  And  sometimes 
the  lower  hose  connection  would  contain 
enough  ice  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
water  when  the  radiator  was  filled  and 
the  car  driven. 

But  here  is  a  method  which  is  absolute 
insurance  against  a  frozen  radiator  and 
a  cracked  water  jacket,  when  the  car 
stands  in  the  garage:  Drain*the  radia- 
tor and  engine  jacket  into  a  pail  or 
receptacle  of  known  capacity.  The 
height  of  the  water  in  this  receptacle 
will  soon  indicate  when  most  of  the  wa- 
ter has  drained  out.  Then  start  the 
motor  and  allow  it  to  run  at  a  moderate 
speed  for  half  a  minute.  In  the  mean- 
time take  off  the  radiator  cap.  Then 
shut  off  the  motor  and  you  will  observe 
two  things:  the  vibration  will  have 
caused  additional  water  to  drain  from 
the  radiator,  and  steam  will  also  rise 
from  the  uncapped  opening,  indicating 
that  the  water  jacket  is  drying  out. 
This  is  usually  a  sufficient  safeguard, 
but  as  an  absolute  assurance  close  the 
lower  pet  cock  of  the  radiator  and  pour 
in  half  a  pint  of  denatured  alcohol.  Now 
your  radiator  cannot  freeze.  By  drain- 
ing this  alcohol  before  filling  the  radia- 
tor with  water,  you  can  use  it  over  and 
over  with  but  little  loss.  This  method, 
of  course,  does  not  give  protection  when 
the  car  is  used  and  left  standing  in  cold 
weather  for  several  hours  at  a  time, 
since  there  is  only  water  in  the  radiator. 
But  if  the  hood  is  covered  with  a  robe 
and  thick  cloths  are  tucked  under  the 
radiator  to  prevent  cold  air  from  reach- 
ing it  from  the  bottom,  little  trouble  will 
be  experienced.  Setting  a  lighted  lan- 
tern under  the  radiator  is  another  safe- 
guard I  have  found  successful,  but  it  is 
a  little  dangerous. 

The  described  method  of  draining  the 
radiator,  drying  it  by  means  of  a  hot 
engine  and  vibration,  and  then  adding 
a  little  alcohol  as  a  safeguard,  is  a  sure 
and  economical  means  of  reducing  win- 
ter motor  costs. 


Automobile  Clutches 

By  W.  V.  Relma 


fLY  WHEEL 


THE  clutch  of 
an  automobile 
s  is  a  device  for 
connecting  the 
motor  and  the 
driving  mechan- 
ism of  the  car. 
The  clutch  per- 
mits the  operator  to  connect  or  discon- 
nect the  motor  at  his  pleasure.  ^ 
There  are  two  general  types  of. 
clutches — the  cone  clutch  and  the  mul4 
tiple  disk  clutch.  Z' 
The  cone  clutch  is  shown  in  the  double 
illustration.  The  left-hand  sketch  shows 
the  clutch  engaged,  or  "in,"  and  the 
right-hand  sketch  shows  the  clutch 
"out,"  or  disconnected.  When  the  cone 
clutch  is  "let  in"  to  the  receiving  space 
of  the  moving  fly  wheel,  it  immediately 
revolves  as  a  part  of  the  fly  wheel  and 
transmits  the  power  of  the  motor  to  the 
rear  system  of  the  car,  and  makes  it  go 
forward  or  back  according  to  the  gear 
in  mesh. 

The  multiple  disk  clutch,  shown  in 
the  small  sketch,  performs  the  same 
service,  only  it  depends  for  its  gripping 
action  upon  the  contact  of  a  number  of 
plates  or  disks.  These  plates  as  they 
come  together  transmit  the  power,  and 
when  they  are  held  apart  the  clutch  is 
out. 

A  clutch  should  never  be  let  in  sud- 
denly, as  it  will  cause  the  car  to  jump 
forward,  and  will  strain  the  entire  ma- 
chine, or  it  will  stall  the  motor.  Slipping 
the  clutch  is  a  method  of  holding  it  out 


Radiator  Safe  from  Freezing 

By  D.  S.  Burch 

I HAVE  tried  the  various  anti-freezing 
radiator  solutions  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Winter  temperatures  have  the 
habit  of  falling  just  about  the  time  a 
portion  of  the  alcohol  in  the  anti-freez- 
ing mixture  has  evaporated,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  frozen  radiator.  This  does  not 
always  mean  injury  to  the  radiator  or 
water  jacket,  because  if  there  is  some 
alcohol  present  the  ice  will  be  soft  and 
slushy.  But  it  stops  circulation,  as  the 
lower  hose  connection  freezes  first,  and 
what  alcohol  remains  in  the  unfrozen 
water  boils  away  by  the  time  the  car 
has  been  driven  a  mile  or  two.  So 
after  I  had  purchased  and  used  up  three 
gallons  of  alcohol,  at  $1  a  gallon,  I  de- 
cided that  draining  the  radiator  at  night 
was  the  safest  course  to  follow. 


Position  of  cone  clutch  when  engaged 
and  when  "thrown  out" 

just  sufficiently  to  transmit  enough  pow- 
er to  move  the  car  slowly,  as  in  traffic, 
yet  not  far  enough  to  free  the  engine 
completely.  The  driver  will,  in  average 
driving,  usually  strain  his  car  less  if  he 
will  use  his  clutch  pedal  more  and  his 
brake  pedal  less.  Sometimes  a  clutch 
will  slip  of  its  own  accord,  due  to  lack 
of  proper  adjustment.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  corrected  at  once. . 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  out  the 
clutch  while  going  over  crushed  stone 
and  to  let  the  car  coast  across.  This 
also  applies  to  holes  and  bad  places  in 
the*  road. 
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Vegetables  to  the  Front 

By  S.  Thome 

HIGHER  meat  prices  are  causing  a 
greater  consumption  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  which  will  result  in  better 
health  of.  the  average  person,  particu- 
larly during  the  winter  season,  when 
many  consume  too  much  fat  and  food 
over-rich  in  animal  proteins.  A  farm 
dinner  recently  enjoyed  by  the  writer 
contained  nothing  from  animal  sources 
except  butter  and  such  fats  as  were  re- 
quired in  the  cooking  and  seasoning  of 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  served.  Here 
is  the  spread  which  left  no  want  of  the 
inner  man  unsupplied:  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn,  Golden  Hubbard  squash, 
Bonny  Best  tomatoes,  sliced  peppers, 
pickled  cucumbers,  bread  and  butter, 
honey,  plum  sauce,  cake  and  cream  for 
dessert.  The  bread,  butter,  cream,  and 
cake  were  all  home-produced,  as  well  as 
the  vegetables,  which  were  perfect  in 
quality  and  all  cooked  to  a  turn.  Meat 
was  not  required  or  missed  with  such 
a  meal. 


quantities  of  bulb  onions  in  suitable 
storage,  it  now  seems  certain  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  onions  will  be  evapo- 
rated or  converted  into  some  desiccated 
form  which  can  be  safely  shipped  in 
closely  pressed  packages  to  the  war 
fronts.  Nothing  in  vegetable  foods 
would  be  of  greater  value  in  the  sol- 
dier's bill  of  fare  than  an  occasional 
generous  portion  of  onions. 

Every  farm  and  suburban  garden 
should  make  sure  of  a  generous-sized 
onion  plot  for  1918,  and  many  more 
quarter  and  half  acre  onion  crops  should 
be  arranged  for.  Not  much  hotbed 
space  is  required  to  start  thousands  of 
onion  plants  from  seed,  and  the  cost  of 
seed  is  small.  The  possibilities  of  profit 
to  those  having  well-drained  muck  soil 
or  other  suitable  land  is  a  matter  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Let's  boost 
onions  in  1918! 


Last  Call  for  Beauty  Bed_ 

NOT  much  expense  nor  much  labor  is 
required  to  have  a  beautiful  show  of 
tulips  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
liome  grounds.  The  gorgeous  flame  of 
color,  soon  after  winter's  breath  has 
left,  will  hearten  up  the  observers  won- 
derfully. Quick  work  may  make  pos- 
sible an  early  spring  beauty  spot  of  this 
kind  even  now.  Plant  the  bulbs  about 
three'  inches  deep  and  protect  the  bed 
with  a  mulch  of  manure. 


Fight  Gapeworms  Now 

MANY  have  found  that  most  garden 
and  crop  insect  pests  can  be  fought 
successfully  in  the  fall  by  late  working 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  lurking.  I 
have  found  that  same  remedy  holds  true 
with  gapeworms.  By  plowing  and  work- 
ing the  yards  and  runways  late  in  the 
fall,  these  organisms  which  are  hiber- 
nating and  changing  form,  to  be  ready 
for  active  spring  operations,  are  killed 
or  injured,  and  much  less  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced, particularly  if  a  heavy  coat 
of  lime  is  worked  into  the  soil  early  in 
the  spring. 

But  my  best  success  in  overcoming 
gapeworm  trouble  has  been  when  I  pro- 
vided yards  and  runs  on  opposite  sides 
of  my  brooder  houses  and  rotated  gar- 
den crops  with  chickens.  A  yard  that 
has  been  well  cultivated  through  an  en- 
tire season  while  crops  were  being 
grown  has  never  given  me  trouble  from 
gapeworms  the  following  year. 


The  Onion  as  a  War  Aid 

By  Robert  L.  Winters 

WAR  necessities  are  stimulating  a 
more  exhaustive  study  of  food-crop 
values  than  ever  before.  Prom  now  on 
the  onion  will  hold  a  larger' place  among 
our  staple  food  crops  on  account  of  its 
high  food  value,  healthfulness,  and  its 
heavy-yielding  quality  under  suitable 
conditions. 

While  it  is  possible  to  hold  large 


Sulphur  My  Cure-AU 

By  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bandy 

WHILE  the  subject  is  fresh  in  mind, 
after  another  season's  experience 
in  using  sulphur  as  a  cure-all,  I  want  to 
urge  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  to  be 
prepared  to  give  this  remedy  a  trial  next 
spring,  for  I  feel  that  were  the  benefits 
of  sulphur  better  known  much  loss 
would  be  prevented.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
is  an  excellent  insecticide  for  small  op- 
erations. It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
has  valuable  germicidal  qualities. 

I  have  saved  fine  fruit  trees  from  the 
ravages  of  ground  mice  and  root-injur- 
ing insects  by  sprinkling  flowers  of  sul- 
phur on  the  ground  around  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  I  put  a  little  sulphur  in  the 
hill  when  I  set  cabbage  plants,  and  the 
cutworms  never  molest  them.  I  also  mix 
sulphur  with  lime  and  sprinkle  the 
growing  cabbage  to  keep  off  the  green 
worms. 

A  teaspoonful  of  sulphur  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  flower  pots  will  kill  the  worms 
that  prey  upon  the  roots  of  the  flowers. 

I  also  sprinkle  it  on  the  rosebushes 
while  the  dew  is  on,  to  prevent  mildew. 

When  I  set  hens  I  put  a  spoonful  of 
sulphur  under  the  nest  material,  and  no 
mites  will  come  near  the  sitting  hens. 
I  also  sprinkle  it  freely  over  the  hen- 
house floor,  mixed  with  salt,  and  no 
mites  ever  bother. 

Sulphur  mixed  with  lard  and  applied 
to  fresh  cuts  or  old  wounds,  I  find  will 
keep  off  flies  and  heal  sores  on  all  kinds 
of  animals. 


Better  make  at  once  an  active,  per- 
sistent round-up  and  drive  to  get  a  final 
kill  of  all  garden  pests — both  insects 
and  plant  diseases.  Rake,  scrape,  and 
collect  every  bit  of  vines,  stalks,  leaves, 
and  rubbish  in  and  about  the  garden 
and  burn  to  ashes,  and  thus  destroy 
myriads  of  hibernating  insects,  insect 
eggs,  and  plant-disease  germs.  Neg- 
lected, they  will  be  ready  to  destroy  the 
fruits  of  your  labors  next  spring. 


Potatoes  Minus  Dirt 

SAY,  potato  raisers,  have  you  not 
often  wished  that  there  were  a  few 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pails  which 
you  use  when  picking  your  potatoes,  to 
let  the  dirt  sift  through?  Here  is  my 
scheme,  which  I  think  works  fine  for 
this  purpose: 

I  first  cut  out  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
then  get  some'  one-inch  mesh  wire  net- 
ting—a round  piece  six  inches  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  bottom  of  the  pail. 
Place  netting  across  the  pail  bottom  and 
bend  the  edges  up  the  sides.  Next  get 
a  hoop  that  will  fit  snug  over  the  net- 
ting, rivet  it  on  tight,  and  the  pail  is 
ready  for  use.  All  loose  dirt  can  easily 
be  shaken  out,  thus  saving  time  when 
emptying. 

Get  ready  now  for  next  year's  crop. 


The  twenty-four  onions  here  pictured  in  a  half-bushel  basket  were  grown  near, 
Tacoma,  Washington,  and  averaged  three-fourths  pound  each 


*9rupetoto&  Radiolites 

The  moder  n  watches 

Ingersoll  Radiolite  watches  are  the 
most  modern  watches  in  the  world. 
Everybody  needs  these  modern 
watches.  They  belong  with  automobiles, 
tractors,  electric  lights  and  telephones. 

Everybody  needs  an  Ingersoll  Radiolite.  For 
it  shows  time  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  light. 
A  self-luminous  substance— RADIOLITE— con- 
taining real  radium,  makes  the  hands  and  figures 
glovsr  the  time,  surely,  accurately  and  safely  for 
12  years  or  more. 

Ingersoll  is  on  the  dial  of  every  genuine 
Radiolite.  If  Ingersoll  is  nor  on  the  dial  it  is 
not  a  genuine  Radiolite. 

Buy  a  genuine  night-and-day  Radiolite  from 
the  dealer.  He  has  several  different  models — 
three  for  the  wrist,  two  for  the  dressing  table— 
and  a  number  for  the  pocket — $2.25  to  $4.50. 
And  Ingersoll  is  on  the  dial  of  every  one 
of  them  ! 


Waterbury  Radiolite  $4.50 

In  Canada  $4.50.  A  small, 
handsome  jeweled  watch. 


.8  \4. 


Eclipse  Radiolite  $3.00 

In  Canada  $3.76.  Thinmodel. 
solid  nickel  case,  guaranteed. 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Montreal 

Illustrations  3-5  actual  size 


Crammed  Full  of  Extra  Value! 

That's  Hanes  Winter  Weight  Underwear.  Look 
at  the  big  features  in  the  illustration,  then  balance 
up  with  this: 

Hanes  is  made  form  fitting — pre-shrinking  keeps  it 
true  to  size  and  shape — its  natural  elasticity  makes 
it  "give"  with  every  movement — there's  no  itching, 
ripping  or  flaring,  just  warm  and  comfortable.  f 

The  answer  is  the  finest  underwear  value  in  the 
world  and  at  such  popular  prices. 


Test  it  yourself. 
Ask  a  Hanes  dealer  for 
this  underwear  and  see 
if  it  isn't  the  biggest 
value  you  ever  saw.  If 
you  don't  know  a  dealer, 
write  us. 

Here's  the  Best  Bet 
For  Your  Youngsters 

A  new  union  suit  for  boys 
— too  strong  and  elastic  to 
knock  out  at  the  knees  and 
■warm  and  cozy  enough  for 
the  coldest  days.  Washing 
can't  faze  it.  Its  value  can't 
be  duplicated.  Look  these 
two  big  values  over  at  your 
dealer's.    Ask  him  for 


Greatest 
Winter 
Underwear 


Undeeweae 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


'OIL 


ANY 
lumber 

JSaiK    you  bou^ht 

for  building  pur- 
poses three  years 
ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war, 
cost  you  more  than  twice  as  much  in  farm  products  as  the 
same  material  will  cost  you  today.  In  other  words,  your  lumber 
purchasing  power  has  doubled,  and  then  some,  in  three  years! 

That  is  because  lumber  has  increased  little  in  price,  while 
farm  products  have  increased  much. 

This  is  the  time,  then,  for  you  to  build  whatever  you  may 
need  in  farm  structures— a  new  home,  a  barn,  a  silo,  a  grain  bin, 
sheds,  cribs,  hog  houses, — using  the  most  economical,  serviceable 
and  workable  wood, 

Southern  Pine 

"The  Wood  of  Service" 

Southern  Pine  is  perfectly  suited  to  all  your  building  needs. 

It  is  plentiful,  in  spite  of  the  Government's  use  of  enormous  quantities  for  war  build- 
ing. It  is  the  lowest  priced  good  building  material. 

On  request,  we  will  send  you  absolutely  free,  valuable  building  helps  for 
all  classes  of  farm  structures.   Just  mention  what  you  are  planning  to  build.  Also, 
for  the  boy  who  is  handy  with  tools,  we    ill  send  free  a  copy  of  a  book  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  (and  for  which  the  Government  charges  15  cents) 
showing  how  to  build  many  useful  articles. 
WRITE  NOW.  addressing 

Southern  Pine  Association 

1129  Inter-Sale  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  DANDY  DOLL  FOR  KIDDIES 

  The  Jubilee  Dolly 


WE  HAVE  many  letters  from  Farm  and 
Fireside  folk  who  want  dollies  for  their  lit- 
tle ones.  "Something  real  sweet  and  al- 
ready dressed,"  as  one  of  our  women  readers  puts 
it.  •  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  just  the  right  kind 
of  dolls  nowadays,  as  the  war  has  stopped  importa- 
tions, consequently  dolls  are  much  higher  priced 
than  they  used  to  be.  However,  in  casting  about 
for  dolls  suitable  for  our  little  folks  this  year,  we 
discovered  this  "Jubilee  Dolly."  She  is  a  little 
beauty.  Just  the  right  size  for  a  little  girl  to  cud- 
dle nicely.  She  is  dressed  in  a  tasteful  costume  of 
blue  figured  lawn,  gathered  in  plaits  and  banded 
with  lace  insertion.  She  has  a  wide  hair  ribbon  to 
match  costume. 


A  Well-Made  Doll 

This  is  one  of  the  famous  Horsman  Dolls.  You  will 
find  them  advertised  in  all  the  big  magazines.  The 
head  is  a  new  model.  Larger  in  size  than  the  stand- 
ard for  this  particular  kind  of  dolly.  The  fabrics  for 
the  dresses  are  of  excellent  quality.  We  heartily 
recommend  the  Jubilee  Dolly  to  you,  and  know  that  it 
will  please  the  little  ones  immensely. 

You  Must  be  Prompt 

You  haven't  much  time  if  you  want  to  get  one  of 
these  dollies  for  a  Christmas  gift,  so  we  urge  you  to 
read  our  offer  below,  and  then  rush  your  order  to  Farm 
and  Fireside  so  that  we  can  get  the  doll  packed  and 
shipped  to  you  to  arrive  before  Christmas. 

Style  Entirely  New 

It  is  a  creation  of  the  present  season.  We  feel  sure 
that  a  great  many  parents  are  going  to  be  pleased 
with  our  selection.  The  doll  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
carefully  packed,  to  insure  safe  delivery. 

Clip  This  Coupon 


Here  is  Our  Offer 

OFFER  NO.  3— Send 
$1.35  for  a  TWO-YEAR 
subscription  to  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE,  either 
new  or  renewal,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  the 
dolls,  aU  charges  paid. 

OFFER  NO.  4— Get  10 
persons  to  order  FARM 
AND  FIRESIDE  from 
you  at  25  cents  each  per 
year,  or  5  persons  at  50 
cents  each  for  TWO 
years,  send  us  the  names 
and  the  $2.50  you  collect 
from  your  subscribers, 
and  we  will  send  you  the 
Jubilee  Doll  by  prepaid 
post. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Clubraiser  Dept. 
Springfield,  Ohio  F/F.  J26 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  enclose  herewith  S   This  pays 

for  subscriptions  to  Farm  and 

Fireside  for  years  each  and  enti- 
tles me  to  the  Doll.  The  subscribers'  names 
are  given  below.          Yours  very  truly. 


(Subscribers'  Names) 
Note:  If  you  are  to  be  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers, write  your  own  name  in  this 
column  again.  Subscriptions  will  be  en- 
tered only  for  those  whose  names  appear 
herewith. 


Name  . 

Address 

Name 

Address 

Name  . 

Address 

Name  . 

Address 

Name  . 

Address 


The  Coal  Chute 

By  William  F.  Miller 

IF  YOU  contemplate  storing  coal  in  the 
cellar,  then  have  a  coal-chute  window. 
It  will  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  foun- 
dation and  the  siding  above  the  chute  in 
a  manner  that  the  ordinary  cellar  win- 
dow will  not  afford. 

There  are  concerns  that  make  a 
specialty  of  manufacturing  coal-chute 
windows,  and  the  cost  of  one  is  about 
$12.  All  the  parts  are  metal,  and  they 
are  made  with  or  without  glass  in  the 
exterior  face. 

The  sash,  glass,  and  frame  of  a  com- 
mon opening  for  the  basement  will  cost 
$3.  Deduct  that  amount  from  the  price 
of  the  metal  chute  and  the  actual  cost 
will  be  $9. 

Nothing  looks  worse  about  the  house 
than  the  frame  of  a  cellar  window  that 
has  been  bruised  by  chunks  of  coal  and 
the  siding  above  indented  by  the  smaller 
pieces  of  fuel  being  thrown  against  it. 
Then,  very  often  the  glass  in  the  sash 
is  broken  from  the  same  cause. 

The  equipment  is  made  ready  to  place 
in  the  wall,  and  a  stonemason  can  set  it 
with  as  little  labor  as  it  requires  for  the 
old  style  window. 


Another  Short-Cut 

IF  YOU  cannot  afford  to  have  the  floors 
of  the  rooms  entirely  covered  with 
hard  wood,  then  floor  the  borders.  Have 
the  borders  such  widths  that  stock-size 
rugs  will  cover  the  joints  where  the 
fields  and  borders  meet. 

The  cost  of  flooring  the  borders  only 
with  hard  wood  is  about  one  half  the 
price  for  covering  the  whole  room. 

Plastering  lath  of  equal  thickness  or 
strips  of  dressed  wood  should  be  nailed 
on  the  tops  of  the  fields.  That  is  done 
so  the  top  of  the  floor  and  the  surface 
of  the  field  will  be  level.  The  finished 
floor  for  borders  is  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  should  be  laid  on  a  sub- 
floor  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  plastering  lath  or  dressed  strips 
are  just  as  thick  as  the  finished  floor, 
and  the  flooring  for  the  fields  is  the 
same  thickness  as  the  subfloor  for  bor- 
ders. That  will  make  the  surfaces  level 
on  top. 

Do  not  allow  the  borders  to  be  ma- 
chine-dressed. That  is  not  a  success, 
as  waves  will  show  after  the  floors  are 
waxed  or  varnished.  One  kind  of  ma- 
chine is  a  blade,  used  as  a  scraper,  se- 
cured in  front  of  a  heavy-weighted 
frame.  It  has  a  shaft  and  a  handle 
similar  to  a  lawn  mower  and  the  weight- 
ed frame  and  blade  are  on  wheels.  It  is 
worked  by  pushing  the  machine  from  the 
operator  and  then  pulling  it  back,  lifting 
the  handle  while  in  backward  motion, 
so  the  blade  scrapes  the  floor. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  a 
great  quantity  of  scars  in  the  wood 
right  where  the  blade  first  touched  the 
surface. 

Another  method  of  machine-dressing 
is  with  the  rotary  sander.  It  is  a  large 
cylinder  completely  covered  with  sand- 
paper, and  is  operated  by  electrical 
power.  The  apparatus  is  on  wheels,  and 
can  be  pushed  or  drawn  in  any  desired 
position  on  the  floor. 

The  machine  is  all  right  for  reducing 


the  rough  places  in  the  wood,  but  it 
should  not  be  used  for  a  final  dressing. 
Insist  upon  having  the  floor  hand- 
dressed.  It  should  be  planed,  then 
scraped,  and  afterward  thoroughly 
sandpapered.  If  that  is  done  properly 
you  will  have  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
face. 

Rooms  floored  with  hard-wood  borders 
and  standard  hard  pine  fields  will  cost 
about  the  same  as  common  floors  covered 
with  a  good  quality  of  carpet,  and  it 
cuts  down  the  task  of  cleaning  house 
considerably. 

The  standard  hard-pine  flooring  is 
three  and  one-quarter  inches  wide.  A 
popular  width  for  hard-wood  flooring  is 
two  inches. 


Comfortable  Sun  Porch 

By  A.  L.  Roat 

SEVERAL  years  after  we  bought  our 
farm  we  decided  to  enclose  the  front 
porch  so  as  to  keep  put  flies  and  insects 
in  summer,  and  to  make  it  a  comfortable 
place  in  the  winter  also.  The  local  car- 
penter boarded  it  up  solid  to  a  height  of 
three  feet  from  the  floor  and  then  put  in 
sash. 


The  enclosed  porch  as  it  appears  from 
the  outside 

Part  of  the  porch,  as  shown  in  the 
exterior  view,  is  permanently  glassed 
in,  but  the  other  part,  which  is  18  feet 
long,  is  enclosed  with  glass  only  in  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  spring  comes  we 
replace  the  sash  with  screens.  Bronze 
or  copper  wire  netting  makes  the  most 
durable  screens,  though  ordinary  net- 
ting can  be  used  if  desired. 


Inside  view  of  the  permanently 
glassed  portion 

In  the  summer  we  live  outdoors.  We 
set  our  table  out  there,  and  are  com- 
fortable. In  the  winter  it  makes  a  good 
sleeping-room,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
watch  the  snow  fall  while  we  are  com- 
fortably ensconced  between  blankets  and 
behind  friendly  shades. 


Painting  Over  Whitewash 

"THAVE  a  brick  house  that  has  been 
1  whitewashed.  The  whitewash  has 
washed  off  considerably  in  places,  but 
on  most  of  the  bricks  there  is  still  a 
fairly  heavy  coating.  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  paint 
over  the  whitewash?"  This  question 
comes  from  an  Ohio  reader. 

The  lime  in  whitewash  is  converted 
into  carbonate  of  lime  by  action  of  the 
air  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
in  that  form  is  harmless  to  paint. 


Good  farm  buildings  are  an  incentive  to  better  farming  in  many  ways.  Good 
barns  and  corrals  actually  make  work  easier 

par 
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Dairying 


Have  Concrete  Floors 

By  Wilbur  Hawkins 

BY  INCREASING  the  value  of  the 
manure  produced,  cement  floors  in 
live-stock  feeding  will  return  their  cost 
in  about  one  year.  Tight  stable  floors 
save  soluble  plant  food  from  seeping 
away  as  it  does  with  earth  floors. 

Manure  was  increased  in  value  by 
$4.48  annually  for  every  thousand 
pounds  live  weight  of  steers  over  that 
recovered  from  animals  standing  on 
earth  floors  in  tests  conducted  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  In  the  ex- 
periments 58  steers  were  fed.  The  cost 
of  concreting  was  about  $4.50  a  steer. 
Two  six-months  feeding  periods  would 
therefore  pay  for  the  expense  of  the 
concrete  floors. 

Much  of  the  fertility  value  of  manure 
is  in  the  liquid  part,  which  is  easily  car- 
ried away  through  earth  floors.  Con- 
crete prevents  this  seepage,  making  each 
ton  of  manure  worth  more,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
this  material.  Added  to  the  profit  of  the 
manure  is  the  great  convenience  of  con- 
crete floors. 


Figuring  Silage  Values 

By  J.  L.  Justice 

IF  YOU  wished  to  sell  your  corn  silage, 
what  price  would  you  ask  for  it  in 
order  to  sell  it  at  a  profit?  No  stated 
price  can  be  set  on  silage,  because  it 
costs  some  farmers  more  than  others; 
also,  the  proportion  and  quality  of  the 
ears  affect  its  value.  While  few  farm- 
ers ever  sell  silage,  it  is  essential  that 
they  know  its  cost  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  feeding  it  profitably. 
A  farm  enterprise  cannot  be  run  on  a 
business  basis  unless  some  system  of 
accounts  is  kept. 

We  have  made  a  practice  of  keeping 
accounts  of  the  cost  of  siloing,  and  while 
the  cost  has  not  varied  greatly  in  the 
past  three  years,  the  value  of  the  corn 
put  into  the  silo  has  risen.  Here  are  the 
cost  and  value  as  I  have  figured  them 
this  year,  and  which  are  accurate  in 
every  detail: 

Cutting  9.88  acres  of  corn  with  binder, 

2%  days  $10.00 

Cost,  interest,  depreciation  of  one-fifth 

share  of  binder   6.75 

Twine  for  binding  corn    7.70 

Coal  for  engine   2.00 

Board  of  men,  two  meals  a  day  @  20c.  5.40 
Hired  and  exchanged  labor  at  home. .  14.75 
Teams  and  labor,  helping  four  others.  28.10 

Engine  hire,  1%  days   9.00 

Cost,  interest,   depreciation   of  one-^ 
fifth  share  of  cutter   13.60 

Total  cost  of  siloing  $97.30 

Cost  per  ton  (110  tons)  $.88y2 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  fluctuating 
prices  of  corn,  to  place  a  direct  or  abso- 
lute value  on  the  corn  at  the  time  of  silo- 
ing, as  the  future  price  is  problematical. 
Corn  at  this  time  would  not  be  in  a  mar- 
ketable condition.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  place  an  estimated  future 
value  on  it,  or  to  figure  its  value  later 
on  when  it  can  be  sold  to  good  advan- 
tage. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  take  an 


average  of  the  prices  from  the  time  of 
beginning  to  feed  the  silage  until  it  is 
fed  out. 

In  arriving  at  the  value  of  our  silage 
this  year,  we  have  placed  an  estimated 
value  of  $1.20  a  bushel  on  the  corn. 
Therefore,  if  our  corn  makes  a  yield  of 
60  bushels  an  acre,  which  it  will — per- 
haps 70 — we  shall  have : 

9.88  X  60  =  592.80  bushels   @  $1.20 

per  bushel  $711.36 

Total  cost  of  siloing   97.30 

Total  value  of  silage  $808.66 

Value  per  ton  (110  tons)   $  7.35 

These  figures  are  worth  knowing,  for 
they  can  be  revised  at  a  later  period 
when  corn  values  have  become  estab- 
lished. 


The  Dairymen  Entertain 

By  Thomas  J.  Harris 

CERTAINLY  the  publicity  agents  of 
the  National  Dairy  Show,  which  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  18-27, 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  overstated 
the  facts  about  what  might  be  seen 
there.  Take  for  instance  the  name,  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show.  It  was  national. 
Herds  from  Seattle  slept  in  stalls  beside 
pure-breds  from  Tennessee.  It  was  even 
international  in  a  way,  for  there  were 
competing  cattle  from  abroad.  They 
called  it  a  dairy  show,  and  il  was,  but, 
what  is  more,  it  was  an  excellent  horse, 
automobile,  and  farm  machinery  show. 

But  the  dairy  show  held  the  center  of 
the  stage.  Several  large  halls  were 
filled  with  dairy  machinery  and  sup- 
plies. Manufactures  booths  held  every 
appliance  that  a  dairyman  uses. 

The  judging  was  held  in  the  big  coli- 
seum. The  great  size  and  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  building  can  be  understood 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  judging  ring 
was  100  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long,  with 
seats  on  all  sides.  A  system  of  score- 
boards supplemented  the  announcer, 
making  it  easily  possible  to  follow  the 
judges  and  keep  accurate  record  of  the 
winners.  The  judging  ring  was  the  fa- 
vorite place  with  the  crowds.  Shows 
usually  make  people  footsore  and  do  not 
furnish  sufficient  resting  places,  but  the 
spectator  could  sit  in  an  opera  chair  at 
the  coliseum  and  watch"  the  pick  of  the 
continent  in  dairy  cattle  and  never  be 
tired  in  the  least. 

If  for  the  moment  he  preferred  to  see 
horses,  they  were  at  the  other  enoj  of 
the  ring;  and  if  he  did  not  care  to  see 
anything,  just  be  there,  a  brass  band 
hidden  up  near  the  ceiling  offered  a 
range  of  music  from  opera  to  ragtime. 

The  outstanding  spirit  of  the  show 
was  economy,  and  the  substitution  of 
dairy  products  for  meats.  The  problem 
that  was  in  every  dairyman's  mind  was, 
What  are  we  to  do  for  labor,  and  how 
can  we  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
feed? 

The  solution  of  the  labor  problem, 
some  said,  is  in  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chine for  man  labor.  Even  the  doubtful 
ones  thought  it  might  be  the  way. 
Nearly  everyone  was  agreed  that  the 
answer  to  the  feed  problem  is  the  higher 
producing  cows  and  the  individual 
weighing  and  testing  of  each  cow's  milk. 
Give  the  producing  cow  all  the  balanced 
ration  she  can  manufacture  into  milk; 
give  the  loafer  no  mercy — sell  hef . 

The  educational  feature  of  the  show 
is  worthy  of  mention ;  cows  of  different 
type  were  brought  into  the  ring  and  a 
competent  judge  of  dairy  cattle  showed 
how  to  tell  a  really  good  dairy  cow. 

Many  interesting  people  in  the  dairy 
world  were  there.  May  Irwin,  famous 
comedienne  and  actress,  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  dairy  stock,  and,  indeed,  she 
is  also  owner  of  a  valuable  herd  of 
Jerseys.  While  at  the  show  she  milked 
one  of  the  record  production  cows. 


May  Irwin,  the  famous  actress,  owns  a  herd  of  fine  Jerseys. 

dairy  show  that  she  could  milk  them 


She  proved  at  the 


■  •  • • «  and 
WAR  TIME 


these  days  of  high  prices  for  dairy  products, 
poor  milker"  is  more  than  ever  a  liability. 

But  before  you  sell  the  cow  that  is  not  producing 
well,  try  to  improve  her  condition.  Her  milk  value 
is  much  greater  than  her  meat  value. 

Most  poor  milkers  are  non-productive  because  of 
some  defect  of  health,  which  can  be  quickly  remedied 
by  intelligent  treatment. 

Kure  is  a  medicine  that  acts  quickly  on  the 
organs  of  digestion  and  milk  production. 
Its  widely  known  tonic "  and  curative  quali- 
ties have  made  it  the  standard  cow  medi- 
cine for  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
treatment  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite  and 
Bunches. 

Give  Kow-Kure  a  trial;  it  will  do  for  you 
what  it  is  doing  for  thousands  of  others.  Feed 
dealers  and  druggists  sell  Kow-Kure;  55c  and 
$1.10  packages.  Send  for  free  treatise, 
"The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 


A  BSORBlNE 

*^     ■  TPADE  MAfcK  SfC-.U.S.PAT.CFf 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  a 

GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and 
horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use.  J52.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F„  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND 


MINERAL.' 


In  use 


over 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3  Package  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  HEAVE  REMEDY  CO.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bone  ^pCTiiv. 

No  matter  how  old  the  case,  how  ■ 
lame  the  horse,  or  what  other  treat- 
ment has  failed,  try 

Fleming's  Spavin  and 
Ringbone  Paste,  $2  a  Bottle 

One  application  usually  enough;  some- 
times two  required.  Intended  only  for 
the  established  cases  of  Bone  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  Sidebone,  causing  chronic 
lameness. 

Fleming's  Spavin  Liquid,  $2  a  Bottle 

For  the  recent  cases  of  Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone  and  Side- 
bone  and  for  Bog  Spavin,  Splint,Curb,  Soft  "enlargements, 
etc.  Your  moneylxick.  if  these  remedies  fail.  Write  for 
Fleming's  Vest  Pocket  veterinary  Adviser.  192  pages, 
G7  illustrations. 

FIFMIHR  RRflC  258  Union  Stock  Yards  | 
TLCMinU  DtlUd.  Chemists,  Ch.cago,  III. 


Perfection 
Straw  Spreader 


Increase  your  crepe.  Make  $10 
extra  per  acre.  A  ton  of  straw  contains 
over  {6.00  worth  of  fertilizer— builds  Dp 
your  soil.  Easy  to  spread  15  to  20  acres 
a  day.  My  new  book  tells  yon  bow.  A 
post  card  brings  it. 

C.  W.  Warner.  Pres..  WARNER  MFC.  CO, 
8U1  Union  Street         Ottawa,  Kansas, 


Cows  fed  on  Sucrene  give  25%  more  milk  in  three 
weeks*  reeding — at  a  substantial  saving  in  feed  cost 
Our  experts  have  demonstrated  this  fact  many  times  with  Sucrene  Dairy 
Feed  on  our  own  experimental  farms,  and  their  experience  is  duplicated 
by  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED,  Hay  and  Water 
Is  All  Your  Cow  Needs 

to  make  more  milk.  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  a  complete,  scientifically  cor- 
rect milk-making  ration,  supplying  necessary  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats 
and  mineral  matter  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the  cow  for  milk  production 
and  for  maintaining  the  body  in  vigorous  health  all  the  year  "round. 

SUCRENE  DAIRY  FEED  is  composed  of  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  feed, 
ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  corn  distillers'  dried  grains  and  solubles, 
clipped  oat  by-product,  molasses,  palm  kernel  meal,  calcium  carbonate  and  a 
little  salt.  Guaranteed  analysis:  1 6J%  protein,  3 i% f  at,46%  carbohydrates,  1 4% fibre. 

Variety — Palatability — Easy  Digestibility —Economy 


are  four  important  requisites  which  give  Sucrene 
Dairy  Feed  its  high  place  in  the  dairy  world— 
16  years  the  recognized  standard  of  milk  feed 
quality. 

Save  your  high  priced  grain.  Order  a  ton  of 
Sucrene  Dairy  feed  from  your  dealer.  Accept 
no  substitute.  A  week's  feeding  will  show  sat- 
isfactory results  in  the  milk  pail.  Write  us  your 
dealer's  name,  if  he  does  not  handle  Sucrene, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  for  valuable 
books  on  care  and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 
Check  the  feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

American  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  32  Peoria,  Illinois 

U6  Yam  America's  Leading  Mixed  Feed  Snecialisls) 


1 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature  §g 

on  feeds  checked  below.                 (32)  §Ss 
Q  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

□  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 

□  Sucrene  Hog  Meal  SjS 
O  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash  888 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers  §58 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed  §|§ 

My  dealer's  name-  —  

p.  0-  -  -...State.   ||& 

My  name   §§! 

P.  O  ....State  
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  Good  Tractor  to  Own 

A MOGUL  10-20  kerosene  tractor  will  go 
a. long  way  toward  solving  your  labor 
and  expense  problems.  Men  who  use  this  tractor 
properly  say  it  does  as  much  plowing,  disking  and 
harrowing  in  rush  seasons  as  three  men  and  nine 
horses.  In  the  heat  of  the  harvest  fields,  and  for 
summer  plowing,  three  f  our-horse  teams  can  hardly  keep  up 
with  it,  because  it  works  steadily  all  day  long. 

Besides,  it  is  so  simple  that  almost  anyone  can  learn  to 
handle  it  efficiently.  A  few  days'  training  in  the  handling  of 
a  kerosene  engine  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

These  two  features  make  the  Mogul  10-20  highly  desir- 
able. Add  to  them  the  fact  that  it  operates  on  a  fuel  that  you 
can  always  buy,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  you  have  a 
power  plant  that  is  hard  to  beat  for  all-the-year-round  work 
in  the  field  or  at  the  belt. 

You  know  the  standing  and  reputation  of  Mogul  tractors. 
When  you  buy  a  tractor,  don't  overlook  this  good,  simple, 
reliable,  economical  three-plow  Mogul  10-20.  Booklets  and 
folders  give  complete  information.  When  you  write  for 
them,  address 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  V  USA 


Champion 


Deering 


McCormick 


Milwaukee 


WITTE  Kcro-Oil 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment' 

2,  3,  4,  6, 8, 12, 16  and  22  H-P. -Direct 

from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service— Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  5- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-half  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted)"How  To  Judge  Engines",;printedin colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200— sell  you  on  practicallyyonrown  terms 
--Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2067  Oakland  Ave.,             Kansas  City,  Mo. 
2067  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARMER  AGENTS 


MAKE  AS  HIGH  AS 
SELLING  SEEDS 

A  big  opportunity  for  retired 
farmers  and  those  acquainted  with 
farmers.  Sales  are  easy  because 
our  Clover,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  etc., 
are  best  variety,  low  prices.  No 
experience  or  investment  required.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  50,  CLARINOA,  IOWA 


$1,000 

with    H  Samples,  Order 
Book  and 
gHL  Catalog  FREE 


FRUIT- FOG 

Not  a  solution  but  a  perfectly  ato- 
mized-Super  spray  that  guarantees  max-i 
imam  fruit  yields.   Wonderful  story  of  FRUIT-  , 
FOG,  Spraying  Guide  and  big  Sprayer  catalog 
FREE.   Send  postal  today.   No  obligation. 
Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co..  Dept.  OO  Galva. 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  $4.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TRIAL  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

DepLB-3733  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dealers  —  Write  for  contract. 


Pall  Bi^  Stamps 

Jy  kandr 


Clear  your  stump  land 
cheaply  —  no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  and  pow- 
der. One  man  with  a  K 
can  rip  out  any  stump  that 
can  be  pulled  with  the  best 
inch  steel  cable. 

Works  by  leverage  —  same 
principle  as  a  jack.  100  pound 
pull  on '  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton 
pull  on  the  stump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S. 
Government  experts. 


HAND  POWER, 


i  \  %  Stump. 
Puller 


Write  today  for  special 
offer  and  free  booklet  on 
Land  Clearing. 

Walter  J.  Fitzpatrick^ 


Box  157 

182  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


As  low  as 
$9.90 


$10,000.00 

Backs  this  Cllif 

.Herteler&7ook\RW 
Portable  Wood**1"" 

is  the  cheapest  saw  made. 
Only  $9.90  saw  frame  to  which 
a  ripping  table  can  be  added. 

Guaranteed  1  year,  money  re- 
funded and  all  charges  paid  if  not 
satisfactory.  Write  for  catalog. 
Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  9,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Eight  now  is  the  time 
when  yoa  want  to  produce 
every  pound  of  beef  and  every 
ounce  of  butter  fat  that  your  cattle 
are  capable  of.  Prices  are  at  the  top. 
By  feeding  Atlas  Distillers  Grains  in 
your  balanced  rations,  you  are  using  the 
feed  with  the  greatest  fat  and  protein 
contents  known—  the  greatest  beef  and  milk 
producing  feed  on  the  market.    ATLAS  has 
80  per  cent,  digestibility,  a  figure  never  before 
even  approached,     i    i  i 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  DISTILLERS  GRAINS  a  a 


State  Agricultural  Schools  in  every  dairy 
state  in  the  union  have  made  careful  and 
official  experiments  with  ATLAS  and  have 
found  that  it  runs  from  2  to  3  times  as 
much  fat  and  from  3  to  4  times  as  much 
protein  as  straight  grains.  This  means 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  feed  your 
grains.  By  selling  them  on  the  open 
market  you   can   buy  ATLAS, 
which,  ton  for  ton,  has  three 
times  the  nutritive  value  of 


the  grains  and  sells  for  less  money  than  some 
of  them.   Let  us  send  you  our  circulars  on 
dairy  feeds.  You  will  find  that  your  profits 
will  be  greater,  your  herds  will  be  in  bet- 
ter shape  and  your  feed  cost  will 
be  greatly  decreased.  A  post-  iGt/Sfr 
card  will  tell  you  how  to  do  this 
— or  see  your  dealer.  ATLAS 
DISTILLERS  GRAINS  contain 
27  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  pro- 
tein and  S  to  10  per  cent.  fat. 


ATLAS  FEED  &  MILLING  COMPANY 

Peoria,  Illinois 


Starting  Cold  Engines 

By  Chas.  E.  Richardson 


SPARK  PLUG 


O1 


NE  morning  last 
spring  I  had  a 
lot  of  wood  to  saw, 
so  I  hauled' our  large 
engine  to  the  wood- 
pile and  got  things 
ready.  It  was  one 
of  those  days  that 
started  out  quite  cold  in  the  morning, 
and  warmed  up  along  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  The  engine  was  cold, 
and  I  found  on  turning  it  over  that 
there  was  very  little  compression.  The 
piston  rings  were  of  course  in  their 
grooves,  and  because  of  the  cold  would 
not  expand  enough  to  give  sufficient 
compression  to  start  the  engine. 

As  a  rule  I  started  the  engine  on 
compression,  as  it  was  too  large  to  start 
by  cranking  without  a  great  amount  of 
hard  work.  But  as  the  engine  was  cold 
I  could  not  get  enough  compression  to 
make  the  priming  ignite. 

So  after  working  for  a  while  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  could  only 
get  an  explosion  it  would  warm  up  the 
piston  rings  and  the  compression  would 
then  be  enough  to  start  it.  But  by  using 
the  ordinary  methods  I  was  unable  to 
get  the  explosion.  Finally  I  took  out  the 
spark  plug,  moistened  it  with  gasoline, 
and  after  putting  it  back  again  I  primed 
the  engine  through  the  priming  cup, 
turned  it  over,  and  away  it  went. 

After  that  the  piston  rings  were 
"thawed  out,"  so  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  compression  to  start  it 
as  I  usually  did  it.  I  realized  then  that 
by  putting  gasoline  priming  directly  on 
or  near  the  spark,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  ignite  than  by  priming  by  the 
priming  cup,  which  was  not  near  the 
spark  plug. 

That  gave  me  an  idea:  why  not  have 
it  so  that  I  could  prime  the  first  charge, 
close  to  the  spark?  So  I  tapped  a  hole 
close  to  the  spark  plug,  found  a  gas 
cock,  and  by  putting  it  on  a  small  piece 
of  pipe  I  screwed  it  into  the  hole  that  I 
had  tapped,  and  after  that  when  I 
wanted  to  start  the  engine  when  cold  I 
first  primed  through  the  spark-plug 
'priming  arrangement  that  I  had  put  on. 
Since  then  I  have  never  had  any  more 
starting  troubles.  I  also  placed  this 
priming  cock  on  a  "make  and  break" 
engine  near  the  spark  points,  and  it 
seems  to  be  as  effective  on  that  as  on  the 
"jump  spark"  type.  This  method  is 
particularly  valuable  when  one  desires 
to  start  a  gasoline  engine  in  very  cold 
weather. 


tires  the  draft  is  heavier.  However,  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  even 
though  a  low-wheeled  wagon  pulls 
heavier  than  a  high-wheeled  one  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  muddy  roads, 
there  are  so  many  uses  for  which  the 
low  wagon  is  better  that  every  farmer 
should  have  one.  I  have  one  low- 
wheeled,  broad-tired  wagon,  and  after 
having  used  it  several  years  I  would  not 
think  of  doing  without  it.  Being  low,  it 
is  handy  to  load  on,  and  the  wide  tires 
carry  the  load  well  anywhere  on  the 
farm.  In  fact,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other 
for  most  farm  work,  but  it  is  better  to 
use  an  ordinary  wagon  on  the  road,  as 
the  high  wheels  are  better  for  long 
hauls.  The  same  running  gear  may  be 
used  for  both  by  getting  both  low  and 
high  wheels  that  will  fit  the  same  spin- 
dles. 

The  principal  work  in  hauling  on  the 
farm  is  loading  and  unloading,  and  as  a 
labor  saver  in  this  way  I  consider  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  my  low-wheeled 
wagon.  If  one  uses  a  tractor  instead  of 
horses  for  heavy  hauling,  the  problem  of 
power  is  a  small  item,  and  the  low- 
wheeled  wagon  is  much  better  adapted 
to  and  more  convenient  for  tractor  haul- 
ing than  high  wheels. 

Low  Wheels  Save  High  Lifts 

A  wagon  of  this  kind  can  be  obtained 
either  by  buying  low  wheels  and  using 
them  on  the  running  gear  of  the  other 
wagon,  or  by  purchasing  the  low  wagon 
complete.  The  latter  way  is  perhaps 
better,  as  the  axles  and  other  parts  are 
stronger  to  withstand  the  heavier  load- 
ing for  tractor  power.  The  height  of 
the  wheels  is  an  important  consideration 
in  this  type  of  wagon,  and  on  the  claim 
that  they  pull  heavier  and  have  no  par- 
ticular advantage  many  farmers  do  not 
favor  the  extremely  low  wheels.  Twen- 
ty-eight-inch front  and  thirty-two-inch 
rear  wheels  seem  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory for  general  farm  use. 


The  Low-Wheeled  Wagon 

THERE  are  so  many  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  low-wheeled  wagon  on 
the  farm  that  I  cannot  quite  understand 
why  its  good  points  were  not  more  gen- 
erally appreciated  years  ago.  Even 
now,  however,  there  is  considerable  ar- 
gument in  regard  to  their  use,  and  this 
type  of  wagon  is  not  used  as  much  as  it 
should  and  will  be  when  its  merits  are 
discovered  and  fully  appreciated.  The 
talk  against  low-wheeled  wagons  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  fact  that  with  narrow 


Windlass  Anyone  Can  Make 

THIS  windlass  is 
excellent  for  hang- 
ing hogs  while  dress- 
ing them.  Take  two 
8x8-inch  timbers  ten 
feet  long  and  set  them 
in  the  ground  about  8 
feet  apart,  leaving  8 
feet  above  ground.  Next  take  a  round 
pole  10  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  place  it  across  the  top  of 
the  two  timbers,  holding  it  in  place  by 
uprights  nailed  to  each  side  of  each 
timber  at  the  top. 

Take  four  stout  sticks  2  inches  thick 
and  4  feet  long,  and  fasten  them  in 
auger  holes  bored  about  2  inches  from 
end  of  pole.  Brace  them  with  baling 
wire  extending  entirely  around  the  reel, 
as  illustrated.  A  rope  or  wire  tied  from 
one  of  the  sticks  and  to  the  nearest  up- 
right prevents  reel  from  running  back- 
ward when  a  load  is  on  the  windlass. 


Cutting  Ice  with  Tractor 

GASOLINE  finds  new  fields  of  use 
every  day,  and  one  of  the  latest  is 
that  of  cutting  ice  on  the  big  lakes  where 
the  ice  industry  is  an  important  one.  A 
new  invention  is  that  of  a  powerful  mo- 
tor-driven tractor  that  creeps  along  the 
ice,  sawing  out  cakes  at  the  rate  of 
about  30,000  a  day.  It  does  the  work  of 
sixteen  men  and  eight  horses,  and  can  be 
driven  with  equal  success  in  either  direc- 
tion. Thus  it  is  a  time  saver  in  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  turned  around  when 
the  length  of  the  "cut"  is  reached. 

The  motor  of  this  new  machine  drives 
the  gears  and  chains  by  which  the  trac- 
tor moves  along,  and  it  also  is  connected 
directly  with  the  saw  that  does  the  cut- 
ting. 


A  tractor  furnishes  plenty  of  power  to  send  a  circular  saw  through  hard  knots 

without  loss  of  speed 

E 
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Poultry-Raising 


Profitable  Side-Line  Flock 

By  Frank  Kelleher 

FROM  500  White  Leghorn  fowls  I 
realize  enough  on  egg  profits  (when 
feed  costs  are  normal)  to  net  me  fair 
daily  working  wages  throughout  the 
year,  in  addition  to  managing  my  300- 
acre  grain  and  live-stock  farm  in  Alla- 
makee County,  Iowa.  The  work  of  car- 
ing for  the  birds  I  find  a  pleasant  re- 
laxation from  my  other  farm  duties. 
Much  of  the  work  about  the  poultry 
houses  is  done  at  odd  times,  when  field 
operations  are  not  pressing.  This  poul- 
try line  has  been  a  part  of  the  regular 
farm  income  for  five  years. 

All  eggs  are  disposed  of  to  a  select 
Chicago  trade,  at  from  four  to  seven 
cents  over  the  local  market  price  per 
dozen.  The  business  is  all  transacted  by 
mail,  and  shipments  of  eggs  are  made 
by  express. 

Through  the  winter  months  the  fowls 
are  kept  in  two  large  laying  houses — 
250  in  each.  These  houses  are  50x16 
feet,  with  shed  roof,  8  feet  high  in  front 
and  hVz  feet  in  the  rear.  The  walls  are 
made  of  hollow  clay  blocks,  size  12x8x5 
inches,  laid  edgewise  on  a  concrete 
foundation.  The  surface  of  the  walls  is 
plastered  with  a  cement  and  sand  mix- 
ture, and,  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  roof 
is  of  tarred  preparation,  and  the  floor 
of  clay.  As  the  houses  face  the  south 
the  walls  on  this  side  have  three  win- 
dows, 3x9  feet  in  extent,  protected  by 
muslin  frames,  which  are  raised  during 
the  day  and  closed  at  night.  On  the 
inside,  two  partition  walls,  also  of  clay 
blocks,  jut  out  from  the  back  wall  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  feet,  dividing  the 
length  into  three  equal  parts.  These 
serve  to  prevent  drafts  on  the  fowls. 
Between  these  walls  are  arranged  the 
sanitary,  lice-proof  roost  poles,  with 
concrete  dropping  floor  beneath  them, 
about  30  inches  from  the  ground.  Dust 
bins  are  in  such  position  that  the  sun 
shines  on  them  every  day  when  there  is 
sunshine.  Clean  straw  to  a  depth  of 
five  inches  is  kept  on  the  floor,  and  is 
renewed  before  it  becomes  damp  and 
foul.  Grain  fed  in  this  straw  keeps  the 
hens  busy  scratching  and  digging,  and 
thus  well  exercised. 

Clay-Block  House  Satisfactory 

One  house  is  filled  with  pullets,  and 
the  other  with  yearling  hens.  The  eggs 
for  hatching  are  taken  from  the  year- 
ling, or  breeding,  house.  The  yearling 
hens  are  fattened  and  sold  each  year 
just  before  the  pullet  crop  from  the 
season's  hatch  is  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  house.  This  method  insures  a  young 
and  vigorous  laying  stock. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  laying 
houses  was  about  $160  each,  complete. 
The  clay  blocks  used,  secured  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  in  carload  lots, 
cost  less  than  five  cents  apiece. 

About  800  chicks  are  hatched  and 
reared  in  portable  houses  each  season. 
After  deducting  losses  and  disposing  of 
the  males,  there  still  remain  over  300 
pullets  from  which  to  renew  the  flock 
of  layers.  The  surplus  young  stock  is 
fattened  by  the  milk-feeding  method, 
and  are  sold  by  contract  in  weekly  con- 
signments. 


Nothing  in  particular  is  done  to  pre- 
vent disease  in  the  flock  except  to  keep 
quarters  cleari^Mry,  and  in  a  sanitary 
condition  and  the  diet  varied.  Any  ail- 
ing fowls  are  removed  and  secluded. 
The  trouble  and  loss  from  disease  is  sur- 
prisingly small  under  the  present  meth- 
ods' of  care  and  management. 

The  winter  feed  is  a  mixture  of  bar- 
ley and  oats  scattered  in  the  litter 
every  morning.  At  noon  a  bulky  mash 
feed  is  prepared  by  scalding  a  bushel  of 
alfalfa  meal  into  which  is  mixed  a 
bushel  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats,  and  ground  corn,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent  of  blood  meal. 
Enough  boiling  water  is  added  to  make 
the  mash  crumbly,  but  not  sloppy.  At 
night  the  fowls  are  fed  all  the  eorn 
they  will  clean  up.  Some  fresh  ground 
bone  and  chopped  alfalfa  are  also  fed 
daily.  Besides  the  alfalfa,  small 
amounts  of  vegetables,  such  as  beets  and 
cabbage,  are  fed,  as  well  as  some 
sprouted* oats.  Plenty  of  clean  warm 
water  is  always  supplied,  along  with 
shell  and  grit.  Charcoal  is  fed  about 
three  times  a  week.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  hens  are  allowed  the 
range  of  the  farmyards  and  grass 
meadow,  thus  cutting  down  feed  cost. 


Tobogganing  Frozen  Poultry 

NOT  for  many  moons  will  the  quantity 
of  poultry  in  storage  be  so  heavy  as 
was  the  case  October  1st  last,  when  the 
frozen  supply  was  one-half  pound  for 
each  member  of  our  population — in 
round  numbers,  fifty  million  pounds  of 
broilers,  roasters,  etc 

Under  normal  conditions  the  poultry 
in  storage  increases  quite  heavily — even 
up  to  30  per  cent  or  more  in  September. 
But  during  September,  1917,  the  supply 
of  stored  poultry  was  reduced  19  per 
cent,  for  the  big  drive  in  disposing  of 
surplus  stock  was  then  already  over. 
From  now  on  the  stored  poultry  will 
melt  away  like  a  June  frost  and,  fur- 
thermore, there  will  be  practically  no 
stock  of  live  poultry  with  which  to  sup- 
plement the  shortage  that  consumers 
must  face  until  another  poultry  crop  is 
grown. 

Many  a  former  owner  of  valuable 
breeding  poultry  stock  will  most  fer- 
vently wish  in  the  coming  months  that 
some  far-seeing  friend  had  heavily  trod 
on  his  toes  when  he  was  making  hurried 
efforts  to  close  out  poultry  stock  that 
had  required  years  to  get  together  and 
build  up  to  a  high  state  of  quality  and 
reproductive  excellence. 


Weasels  Kill  Chicks 

OUT  of  a  flock  of  250  Barred  Rock 
chicks  in  a  colony  house  we  had  117 
killed  by  a  weasel  in  one  night.  The 
chicks  were  dragged  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  floor  and  stacked  up  in  piles 
beneath  the  house.  We  raised  the  colony 
houses  on  drainage  tile  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, so  that  the  houses  were  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  smooth  tile  pre- 
vented weasels  from  climbing  up  to  the 
floor,  and  we  have  never  lost  a  chick 
from  weasels  since  that  night. 

The  weasel  will  occasionally  attack 
old  hens.  A  neighbor  found  a  weasel 
holding  a  half-grown  Barred  Rock  pul- 
let in  her  orchard,  and  as  the  animal 
showed  no  sign  of  fear  she  stepped  on  it 
and  killed  it.  We  have  found  that  the 
only  way  of  fighting  weasels  is  to  clean 
up  their  breeding  places.  The  pests  are 
very  difficult  to  catch  in  traps.  They 
breed  in  stone  piles,  scrap-lumber  piles, 
and  old  stumps,  and  will  raise  cs  many 
as  five  young  in  a  litter.  Removing  the 
breeding  places  will  assist  in  driving 
them  from  a  farm.  Our  Airedale  dog 
is  constantly  searching  the  farm  for 
rodents,  and  since  he  has  grown  large 
enough  to  hunt  I  do  not  believe  any 
weasels  have  been  born  on  the  place. 


Profitable  Windbreak 

By  T.  S.  Hurd 

A WINDBREAK  is  desirable  wher- 
ever an  orchard  is  exposed  to  strong 
winds.  Pine  trees  and  Chinese  arbor 
vitse  planted  years  ago  now  constitute 
the  best  windbreaks.  Objections  are 
often  made  to  the  red  cedar  on  account 
of  the  fungus,  one  stage  of  which 
spreads  to  apple  trees.  The  damage 
from  this  source  is  probably  overesti- 
mated. 

The  real  objections  to  evergreens  is 
that  they  are  slow  in  growth,  averaging 
IV2  feet  a  year.  They  afford,  however, 
the  maximum  resistance  to  wind  all  the 
time.  The  roots  of  evergreens  do  not 
spread  widely,  and  the  orchard  trees  can 
be  planted  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
windbreak. 

If  a  person  does  not  like  pines  he 
should  plant  hard  wood  trees,  such  as 
walnuts,  pecans,  or  oaks.  In  thirty-five 
to  forty  years  these  trees  will  make  a 
good  windbreak.  It  is  really  a  case  of 
planting  for  your  grandchildren.  With 
hard  woods  the  lumber  investment  al- 
ways pays. 

Cottonwoods,  hedge,  and  mulberry 
trees  are  much  in  favor.  They  are  rapid 
growers,  and  consequently  the  orchard 
trees  must  be  planted  several  rods 
away.  The  rate  of  growth  more  than 
compensates  the  man  who  must  protect 
his  orchard  in  a  short  time  for  their 
greed  in  the  use  of  the  soil.  The  growth 
of  cottonwoods  will  pay  rent. 

Windbrakes  protect  trees  from  both 
summer  and  winter  evaporation,  and 
from  cold.  Snow  lies  more  evenly  in  the 
protected  orchard  and  melts  less  rap- 
idly. The  blossoms  are  protected  from 
severe  winds  and  the  number  of  wind- 
falls is  lessened.  Trees  will  grow  more 
erect  and  in  better  form. 

Windbreaks  are,  however,  not  without 
their  drawbacks.  Sometimes  frost  is 
more  severe  next  to  the  windbreak, 
where  the  air  does  not  circulate  so 
freely.  Injuries  from  insects  and  fun- 
gous diseases  are  more  apt  to  occur  near 
a  windbreak,  but  these  can  be  averted 
by  spraying. 


Pasturing  Wheat 

By  M.  N.  Harrison 

PEOPLE  are  warned  against  pastur- 
ing wheat  that  has  made  little 
growth,  or  any  wheat  on  ground  that  is 
wet  and  soft.  If  a  person  is  short  of 
feed  and  the  wheat  has  made  a  good 
growth,  it  may  be  pastured. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  late- 
sown  wheat  be  pastured,  and  wheat 
should  never  be  pastured  too  close  or 
too  late  in  the  spring.  Take  all  stock 
off  the  fields  when  spring  opens  up. 
Conditions  should  suggest  just  how 
much  pasturing  should  be  done. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  per- 
sons, pasturing  does  not  kill  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  Other  methods  must  be  used 
in  the  eradication  of  this  pest. 


This  substantial  laying  house,  60  x  20  feet,  with  concrete  floor  and  foundation,  was 
built  without  skilled  labor,  and  is  now  giving  good  service  in  housing  400  to  500  layers 


Grasses  in  Crop  Rotation 

By  F.  W.  Hooper 

GRASSES  have  an  important  place 
in  crop  rotation.  In  choosing  the 
variety  of  tame  grass  to  be  sown,  "atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  moisture  re- 
quirements of  the  grass  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  particular  soil  in  which  it  is 
to  be  planted. 

Timothy,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  mea- 
dow fescue,  redtop,  brome,  orchard,  Ber- 
muda, and  tall  oat  grass  have  a  general 
adaptation  to  farm  crops.  Usually  these 
grasses  should  be  sown  in  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  the  legumes,  such  as 
alfalfa  or  clover,  as  this  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  adds  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen. 

Combinations  of  grass  that  have  been 
grown  successfully  in  some  States  are  8 
pounds  of  timothy  and  2  pounds  of 
mammoth  or  alsike  clover;  12  pounds  of 
orchard  grass  and  8  pounds  of  red 
clover;  10,  pounds  of  brome  grass  and  8 
pounds  of  red  clover;  5  pounds  of  brome 
grass,  5  pounds  of  orchard  grass,  and 
6  pounds  of  red  clover  to  the  acre. 

A  desirable  mixture  for  some  locali- 
ties is  6  pounds  of  redtop,  6  pounds  of 
meadow  fescue,  and  6  pounds  of  orchard 
grass.  For  others  a  good  combination 
is  10  pounds  of  brome  grass  and  10 
pounds  of  alfalfa.  None  of  the  tame 
grasses  have  succeeded  in  some  States, 
except  when  planted  in  very  rich  creek 
bottoms. 

The  usual  amounts  of  seed  per  acre 
when  sown  alone  are  12  pounds  of  tim- 
othy, 24  pounds  of  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
20  pounds  of  orchard  grass,  12  pounds 
to  15  pounds  of  meadow  fescue,  14 
pounds  of  redtop,  20  pounds  of  brome 
grass,  25  pounds  of  tall  oat  grass,  10 
pounds  of  red  clover,  10  pounds  of  mam- 
moth clover,  6  pounds  of  alsike,  12  to  15 
pounds  of  alfalfa.  When  two  or  more 
varieties  are  sown  together  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  sow  at  a  slightly  in- 
creased rate. 
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Check  Up 


the  number  of  days  wear 
you  get  from"Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  Vacu- 
um Cured  into  one  solid 
piece  and  you  will  see 
that  "Ball-Band"  gives 
the  longest  wear  at  the 
lowest  coslt  per  days 
wear. 

"BALL-BAND" 

Worn  by  nine  and  one-half 
million  people.  Sold  by  55,000 
stores.  If  you  want  to  see  pic- 
tures and  descriptions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  "Ball-Band" 
Footwear  write  for  free  book- 
let "More  Days  Wear." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

305  Water  Street,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 

"The  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality" 


Odorless,  Sanitary,  Germ  .proof.  Can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  home.  A  guar- 
antes  of  healthy,  sanitary  conditions. 

ABOLISH  OUTDOOR  CLOSET 

Gty  convenience.  Germ-  life  killed  by 
chemical.   Empty  once  month.   No  other 
attention.   Boards  of  Health  endorse.  30 
days  Free  Trial.   Write  for  literature 
AGENTS  WANTED  —  Exclusive  Territory 


COMPORT  CHEMICAI*  CLOSET  CO. 
892  Factories  Bldg.  ""  "  " 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


9  CORDS  EN  SO  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.   It's  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.    Saves  money  and 
baekaehe.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  No.  B-12  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements .   Pirst  order  gets  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  161  West  Harrison  St.  Chicago,  Hi 

Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!1" 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  _ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running, 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95' quarts 

f>er  hour.  Made  also  in  five  ^ 
arger  sizes  up  to No. 8  shown  here 

30  Bays' Free  Trial  Sn.SWwha? 

it  eaves  in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUGH -DOVER  CO.  <™ 

2139  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Pronounced  Incurable — 
Save -Use -Horse  Did  The  Trick 

"Last  May,"  writes  Fred  C.  Nichols  of  Jefferson,  N. 
¥.,  "my  horse  had  a  bad  ankle,  a  large  wind  puff, 
and  it  had  been  hurt  and  turned  hard.  Save-The- 
Horse  has  taken  it  all  off.  I  was  told  it  was  incurable. 
Have  used  several  treatments  but  Save-The-Horse 
is  the  best  ever." 

SAVE-ThVHORSE 

(Trade  Mark,  Registered) 

was  made  for  the  stubborn,  so-called  incurable  cases  of 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  SPAVIN— or  Disease  or  Shoulder, 
Knee,  Anile,  Hoof  or  Tendon — when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed;  and  is  sold  under  signed  Guarantee  to  cure  or 
return  money.  Always  keep  a  bottle  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. Send  today  for  UtEE  96-page  Save-The-Horse 
BOOK  on  diagnosing  and  treating  all  lameness — result 
Of  over  22  years  of  success;  also  write  for  sa  nple  of  con- 
tract and  expert  veterinary  adviee.  All  FREE. 

TROT  CHEMICAL  CO.      59  Stale  St.       Binghamion,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save -The-Ho-se  with  Signed 
Guarantee,  or  we  send  it  direct  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


For  Bowel 
Disorders 


Regular-  as  ClocteworlqJ 


A  New  and  Wonderful 
Treatment 

NUJOL— a  new  and  modern 
treatment  for  bowel  trouble, 
has  rescued  thousands  from  con- 
stipation, and  the  diseases  it 
causes. 

NUJOL  is  harmless.  Nursing 
mothers  can  use  it  freely  with- 
out harming  themselves  or  their 
infants.  It  is  effective  and  safe 
with  old  and  young. 

NUJOL  is  not  a  purge  or 
physic.  It  acts  gently  without 
griping  or  pain,  regular  move- 
ments commencing  a  day  or  two 
after  you  start  taking  it.  After 
that  a  little  taken  now  and  then 
will  keep  you  acting  regularly. 

The  purpose  of  NUJOL  is  not  to 
physic  you,  but  to  keep  you  free  from 
constipation.  Purges  and  physics  are  to 
be  taken  with  great  caution.  Constipa- 
tion is  most  dangerous,  for  it  poisons  the 
blood,  and  is  a  direct  source  of  such 
maladies  as  Blight's  disease,  rheuma- 
tism, diabetes,  appendicitis,  etc. 

NUJOL  is  a  harmless  way  to  keep  free 
from  constipation. 

Always  have  a  bottle  of  NUJOL  handy. 

Send  50  cents  and  we  will  send  new  9 
oz.  size  of  NUJOL,  anywhere. 

For  sale  at  all  drug  stores. 

Nlliol  finrcon&ipation 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(new  jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


13c 

PER  ROD  UP 

^BROWNEENCE 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  I 
k  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brown  fence  1 
is  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA-  I 
NIZED  Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  150 
styles.  Also  Gates.  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire. 
'  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
J  wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
JThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co,  DepU21lE    Cleveland,  Chjg 


PHONOGRAPH 

Wonderful,  Clear  Tone,  plays  all 
makes  disc  records.  Machine  and 
record  free  for  selling  25  art  and 
religions  pictures  or  25  pkg-s.  post- 
cards at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice. 


GATES  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  1220,  CHICAGO 


imj  A  MTrn  Single  men  to  work  in  an  institution, 
Ww#»l»  I  tU  either  as  attendants  or  teamsters. 
Salary  S35.00  a  month  and  maintenance.  Send  refer- 
ence with  application.  Apply  to  SUPERINTENDENT, 
.Letchworth  Village.  ThleUs,  N.  Y.   


OTTAWA  KTROSFNF  FWGIWES 


Latest  design.  Durable,  Powerful,  Reliable, 
f  Massive.  Built  to  do  hard,  heavy  work — to  give  lasting 
i  service.  Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.  Pulls  25  to  60%  more 
H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months'  trial-  Easy  terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  10-Year 
^  Guarantee.  Book 
free  — postal  gets  it.  ^~"Zak&} 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.  %  VrtO*\ 
1151  King  St.,      Ottawa.  Kans.     »  ^u  ' 


SKUNK 


"W  e  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink, 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.   Price  list 
free.      M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS 
REDWOOD.  N.  Y  DEPT.  7. 


Our  prices  are  always  the  highest  the  mar- 
ket affords.    Liberal  grading  and  prompt 
remittance  guaranteed  on  all  shipments. 
Send  for  Fur  Price  List 
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to  Hunters  and  Trappers 

Fine  Taxidermy  Book  Now  Free. 
32  p.  with  hundreds  of  photos  ol 
moonted  birds  and  animals.  Learn  this  profession.  ' 
Save  your  trophies.  Decorate  your  home  and  den. 
Learn  tO  Stuff  Birds  animals,- game  heads 

,  "j      1     1  1  tan  liirs,  make  rugs  and  . 

robes.  Qmckly  learned  by  men  and  boys.  Bis  profits 
from  spare  time.  Intensely  interesting.  Investigate. 
Write  today  for  free  book.  Oily  a  few  free— so  rush, 
-NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY 
gQ39Elwood  Building  Omaha.  Nebraska 
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Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
_    Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
.  HIGHEST  PRICES.  We  pay  exactly 
r  what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 
We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
I  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
!  regardless  of  how  small  or  large.    On  ,  * 
account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you  more 
l  money.  Write  for  price  list. 

M.Wulfsohn&Co. 
204  West  27th  Street , 
New  York  City 


Live  Stock 


Cattle  on  High-Priced  Land 

By  Thomas  J.  Delohery 

MANY  people  say  they  cannot  feed 
live  stock  on  $200  land  and  make 
money.  Perhaps  they  cannot,  but  I 
know  of  many  feeders  who  are  doing  it 
and,  what  is  more,  are  making  money. 
Take  the  case  of  Ben  F.  Myers  of  Dex- 
ter, Iowa.  Mr.  Myers  owns  land  which 
is  worth  $250  an  acre,  and  he  pastures 
140  acres  of  such  land.  Furthermore, 
he  buys  all  of  the  corn  he  feeds,  all  his 
cattle  and  his  hogs — his  horses  too,  for 
that  matter. 

But  Mr.  Myers  has  a  system  of  feed- 
ing which  is  contrary  to  those  used  by 
various  feeders.  The  best  argument  for 
his  method,  even  though  it  be  contrary, 
is  that  it  is  making  money  for  him. 

Recently  Mr.  Myers  marketed  35 
steers,  averaging  1,517  pounds,  which 
sold  at  $16.75  a  hundredweight,  the 
highest  price  on  record  at  this  writing. 
Had  the  cattle  not  had  brands  they 
would  have  brought  $17,  for  they  were 
the  class  of  the  stuff  marketed  that  day. 
They  were  in  the  best  of  condition,  and 
had  quality  second  to  none.  The  brand 
hurt  the  hides,  and  the  hide  is  a  valuable 
by-product  these  days. 

These  cattle  were  bought  last  October, 
averaging  1,040  pounds  and  costing 
$7.85.  They  were  run  on  pasture  and 
stalk  fields  after  arriving  at  the  Myers 
establishment.  In  January  they  were 
taken  into  the  feed  lot  and  fed  silage  and 
clover  hay  and  straw,  mixed.  The  silage 
ration  was  increased  gradually  until, 
toward  the  close  of  the  winter,  they 
were  getting  about  55  pounds  per  head 
per  day.  The  silage  ran  out  on  March 
26th,  and  the  cattle  were  put  on  grass, 
with  a  peck  of  corn  in  addition  to  clover 
hay.  On  May  15th  the  ration  was 
changed  to  25  pounds  of  corn  and  cob 
meal  and  two  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal. 
This  was  later  increased  to  five  pounds 
per  head  per  day. 

The  cattle  were  kept  on  grass  until 
marketed.  These  cattle,  in  all,  ate  about 
75  bushels  of  corn,  figuring  that  the 
silage  they  ate  contained  about  15  bush- 
els of  corn.  This  corn  cost  him  but  80 
cents,  he  having  bought  it  in  December. 
At  the  time  the  writer  visited  his  farm 
in  April  he  had  $8,000  worth  of  corn  in 
his  cribs  waiting  to  be  fed.  These  cat- 
tle will  net  him  around  $60  a  head,  clear. 
He  would  have  made  money  on  this 
stuff  had  he  fed  it  $2  corn. 

It  is  generally  the  trouble  where  high- 
priced  land  cannot  be  used  as  a  live-stock 
farm  that  the  class  of  stuff  fed  is  not  as 
good  as  the  best  feeders  use.  This  stuff 
costs  more,  and  requires  more  nerve  to 
feed,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
steers  pay  out. 


and  started  to  foal  in  the  pasture  about 
two  hours  before  I  discovered  what  was 
the  trouble. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
man  who  is  farming  a  large  acreage 
cannot  afford  to  depend  much  on  raising 
colts  for  profit.  Mares  heavy  with  foal 
are  just  half  as  efficient  as  they  would 
be  otherwise.  Then  they  must  be  laid 
off  just  when  it  is  not  always  handy  to 
do  without  them. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  that 
would  justify  any  man  in  trying  to  raise 
horses  for  profit  would  be  for  him  to 
get  the  best  individuals  for  that  purpose 
that  can  be  found,  although  there- are 
few  grade  mares  at  the  present  time 
producing  the  kind  of  horses  that  sell 
above  the  $225  mark;  and  even  then  he 
could  not  hope  to  get  good  results  if  he 
worked  the  mares  too  hard,  considering 
their  condition.  If  anything  is  worth 
doing,  it  surely  is  worth  doing  right, 
and  it  should  pay  well  to  begin  with  the 
best. 


Raising  Colts 

By  E.  P.  Roberts 

LAST  season  we  raised  four  spring 
-i  colts  out  of  a  possible  seven  mares 
that  were  supposed  to  foal.  However, 
one  mare  proved  not  to  be  in  foal.  Six 
of  our  mares  were  safe  in  foal,  we  were 
sure,  by  January  1,  1916.  But  on  New 
Year's  day  one  of  the  six  aborted  her 
foal,  and  one  of  the  other  five  carried 
hers  up  to  within  two  weeks  of  full  time 


Corn  and  Hogs,  13  to  1 

JOSEPH  P.  COTTON,  chief  of  the 
Food  Administration's  meat  division, 
on  November  3d  issued  the  following 
statement  relative  to  the  prices  of  hogs : 
"The  main  purpose  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  to  hogs  are  four:  To 
see  that  the  producer  at  all  times  can 
count  on  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs  so  that 
it  will  be  profitable  to  him;  to  see  that 
the  farmer  increases  the  number  of  hogs 
bred;  to  limit  the  profit  of  the  packer 
and  the  middleman,  and  to  eliminate 
speculation.  All  these  purposes  are  nec- 
essary because  we  must  have  more  hogs, 
so  that  the  ultimate  consumer  shall  at 
all  times  get  an  adequate  supply  of  hogs 
at  the  lowest  feasible  price. 

"We  shall  establish  rigid  control  of 
the  packer.  Fair  prices  to  the  farmer 
for  his  hogs,  we  believe,  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  full  control  which  the  Food 
Administration  has  over  the  buying  of 
the  Allies,  our  army  and  navy,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Belgian  relief,  and  the  neu- 
trals, which  together  constitute  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  market.  The 
first  step  is  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in 
prices  paid  for  hogs  at  the  central  mar- 
kets. 

"Those  prices  must  become  stable 
so  that  the  farmer  knows  where  he 
stands,  and  will  feel  justified  in  increas- 
ing hogs  for  next  winter.  The  prices  so 
far  as  we  can  affect  them  will  not  go 
below  a  minimum  of  about  $15.50  per 
hundredweight  for  the"  average  of  the 
packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  market, 
until  further  notice. 

"We  have  had,  and  shall  have,  the  ad- 
vice of  a  board  composed  of  practical 
hog  growers  and  experts.  That  board 
advises  that  the  best  yardstick  to  meas- 
ure the  cost  of  production  of  the  hog  is 
the  cost  of  corn.  That  board  further 
advises  that  the  ratio  of  corn  price  to 
hog  price  on  the  average  over  a  series 
of  years  has  been  about  twelve  to  one, 
or  a  little  less.  In  the  past,  when  the 
ratio  has  gone  lower  than  twelve  to 
one,  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the  country  has 
decreased.  When  it  was  higher  than 
twelve,  the  hogs  have  increased.  That 
board  has  given  its  judgment  that  to 
bring  the  stock  of  hogs  back  to  normal 
under  present  conditions  the  ratio 
should  be  about  thirteen.  Therefore,  as 
to  the  hogs  farrowed  next  spring,  we 
will  try  to  stabilize  the  prices  so  that 
the  farmer  can  count  on  getting  for 
each  100  pounds  of  hogs  ready  for  mar- 
ket thirteen  times  the  average  cost  per 
bushel  of  the  corn  that  has  been  fed  into 
the  hogs. 

"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
this  statement.  It  is  not  a  guarantee 
backed  by  money.  It  is  not  a  promise 
by  the  packers.  It  is  a  statement  of  the 
intention  and  policy  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, which  means  to  do  justice  to 
the  farmer." 


Fine-Flavored  Pork 

By  J.  L.  Justice 

A THING  to  be  considered  in  feeding 
soybeans  to  hogs  is  the  quality  of 
the  meat  it  produces.  In  this  connection 
I  refer  to  the  threshed  grain  as  a  sup- 
plement to  corn.  We  had  a  bunch  of 
shotes  which  were  farrowed  late  in  the 
spring,  turned  into  a  field  of  soybean 
stubble  to  clean  up  the  beans  that  had 
been  shattered  when  a  part  of  the  vines 
were  removed  and  stored  for  roughage. 
They  also  had  access  to  another  small 
field  from  which  corn  and  soybeans  were 
taken  for  silage,  and  they  picked  up 
quite  a  lot  of  the  mature  beans  in  the 
course  of  a  month.  Later  they  were  fed 
heavily  on  corn,  tankage,  and  soybeans 
in  preparation  for  market,  each  150- 
pound  hog  receiving  about  ten  pounds  of 
soybeans  a  month. 

From  this  bunch  we  killed  and  ob- 
tained our  year's  supply  of  pork ;  but  it 
was  a  new  kind  of  pork,  having  a  qual- 
ity not  found  in  meat  of  hogs  fed  other 
supplements.  The  soybeans  imparted  to 
it  a  fresh,  sweet,  nutty  flavor  that  made 
it  delicious.  When  the  meat  was  sugar- 
cured  it  retained  that  rich  nutty  flavor 
to  a  marked  degree.  We  also  put  some 
of  it  down  in  a  pure  salt  brine,  and 
while  this  meat  is  a  little  stiffer  and 
harder  than  the  sugar-cured,  the  char- 
acteristic flavor  imparted  by  the  soy- 
beans was  not  destroyed,  though  it  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  the  sugar- 
cured. 

The  meat  has  a  slightly  darker 
color  than  that  from  tankage-fed  hogs, 
but  the  texture  is  much  the  same;  in 
fact,  the  only  distinguishable  difference 
is  in  the  improved  flavor. 

Just  what  effect  a  complete  ration  of 
soybeans  and  corn  would  have  on  the 
resulting  meat  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  make  a  prime  class 
of  meat.  Such  a  class  of  meat  should 
find  a  ready  market  at  a  fancy  price  if 
consumers  are  taught  to  appreciate  its 
improved  quality. 

Quite  a  number  of  farmers  were  feed- 
ing soybeans  to  their  hogs  last  year,  but 
the  increasing  interest  in  their  useful- 
ness and  adaptability  this  year  has 
caused  such  a  demand  for  them  at  high 
prices  that  they  are  now  feeding  them 
sparingly,  or  not  at  all.  As  packing 
houses  do  not  pay  a  premium  on  hogs 
fed  soybeans,  it  is  more  economical  to 
sell  the  beans  and  buy  tankage  or  linseed- 
oil  meal.  Present  prices  range  from  $3 
to  $4.50  a  bushel  of  60  pounds,  but  in 
view  of  increased  production  and  prob- 
able lower  prices  this  year  soybeans  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  tankage  or 
linseed-oil  meal  to  advantage. 


High-grade  live  stock  makes  a  good  return  on  high-priced  land  when  inferior 
animals  fail  miserably  to  show  a  profit 


Ship  Horses  Safely 

HORSES  being  transported  by  rail 
are  likely  to  be  injured  seriously  if 
proper  precautions  are  not  taken.  The 
first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  the  car  is 
to  make  sure  that  its  sides  are  free  from 
protruding  nails,  splinters,  and  sharp 
corners,  which  might  cause  injury  to  the 
horse.  If  the  journey  is  long,  sacks  of 
straw  may  be  hung  around  the  wall  to 
act  as  bumpers. 

The  horse  should  not  be  tied,  as  it 
cannot  brace  itself  as  well  as  when  it  is 
free  to  move  about.  A  sudden  jerk  of 
the  car  may  throw  the  horse  violently 
against  the  sides  of  the  car.  When  it  is 
tied,  there  is  also  danger  in  injuring  the 
head  and  neck  by  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  train. 

One  method  of  preparing  the  car  is  to 
build  a  stall  in  one  end.  A  partition  of 
heavy  lumber  should  be  built  across  the 
car  two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  the 
end  to  the  door.  Cleats  may  be  nailed 
upright  on  the  sides  of  the  car  and  the 
crosspieces  nailed  to  these.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  partition  be  well  braced 
outside  the  stall  with  heavy  lumber,  so 
that  when  the  horse  is  thrown  against  it 
the  weight  will  fall  upon  the  brace  and 
not  upon  the  partition  solely. 

This  method  was  employed  recently  in 
bringing  a  valuable  pure-bred  stallion 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles.  This  horse  did  not  receive  the 
slightest  injury. 

In  such  a  stall  the  bedding  should  be 
heavy,  and  stirred  up  thoroughly  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  The  motion  of  the 
car  has  a  tendency  to  work  the  bedding 
away  from  the  center  of  the  stall.  Each 
evening  this  bedding  should  be  rear- 
ranged. 

If  but  one  horse  is  to  be  shipped,  the 
entire  car  may  be  bedded  and  the  horse 
given  the  freedom  of  the  car.  If  feed 
and  water  are  kept  in  the  car  with  the 
horse,  they  should  be  securely  fastened 
to  prevent  spilling.  One  of  the  doors 
may  be  nailed  open  and  the  opening 
boarded  up  with  heavy  lumber  to  afford 
ventilation.  .» 

The  main  object  in  preparing  the  car 
for  the  shipment  of  the  horse  should  be 
to  protect  him  from  the  dangers  of  in- 
jury which  may  arise  from  sudden  mo- 
tions of  the  car.  A  violent  fall  to  the 
floor  or  against  the  walls  of  the  car  may 
injure  the  horse  permanently. 
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Good-Health  Talks 

Suggested  by  Questions  from  Our  Readers 

By  DAVID  E.  SPAHR,  M.  D. 


NOT  long  ago  a  little  boy 
came  to  my  office,  and 
when  I  was  examining 
him  I  found  that  on  a  string 
around  his  throat  was  a  nut- 
meg. I  asked  his  mother  why 
he  wore  this,  and  she  said  it 
kept  him  from  taking  cold. 
This  is  like*  trusting  in  tur- 
pentine, asafetida,  camphor, 
and  other  strong-smelling  sub- 
stances to  ward  off  diphtheria, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  oth- 
er infectious  diseases.  These 
practices  are  mere  superstition  and  do 
not  in  any  way  keep  one  from  contract- 
ing disease. 

The  best  way  to  insure  your  children 
and  yourself  against  contagion  is  to 
build  up  good  constitutions  by  wholesome 
living.  Eat  enough  wholesome  food  so 
that  you  will  not  be  undernourished,  but 
do  not  overeat,  and  follow  good  habits 
ef  sleep  and  exercise.  Then  see  that  the 
rules  of  health  in  your  community,  and 
especially  in  your  schools,  are  rigorously 
enforced,  so  that  persons  who  have  been 
exposed  to  a  disease  will  not  be  able  to 
•spread  the  contagion. 

Vaccination  of  Infants 

Is  it  advisable  to  have  a  baby  vacci- 
nated?  How  about  older  children? 

G.  F.  D.,  Massachusetts. 

YES,  at  least  after  the  first  two 
months  of  its  life.  A  child  that  is 
vaccinated  from  the  second  summer  of 
its  life,  and  again  when  it  is  twelve 
years  of  age,  will  never  have  smallpox. 

Smallpox  will  never  attack  a  well- 
vaccinated  community,  consequently  all 
children  should  be  vaccinated. 

However,  have  it  properly  done  by 
your  family  physician. 

Tonsilitis 

/  am  seventeenyears  old.  Every  win- 
ter I  have  tonsilitis,  and  am  out  of  com- 
mission for  two  or  three  weeks.  How 
can  I  prevent  this?   P.  J.  H.,  Indiana. 

AVOID  bundling  up  your  throat,  wear- 
1*  ing  furs  or  heavy  collars.  Harden 
your  throat  by  exposing  it  to  the  air. 
Have  your  tonsils  examined,  and  if  they 
are  found  to  be  diseased  have  them  re- 
moved. 

Treatment  of  Goiter 

Can  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
latest  treatment  for  goiter? 

Mrs.  T.  Y.  Z.,  Texas. 

MEDICAL  investigators  are  now  ex- 
perimenting with  injections  of  hot 
•r  boiling  water  into  the  thyroid  gland 
in  severe  cases  of  goiter,  with  appar- 
ently remarkable  results  in  lessening 
the  nervous  irritation  and  slowing  up 
the  heart,  and  bringing  health  and  com- 
fort to  the  afflicted  ones. 

Frostbite  saSd  Frozen  Limbs 

As  we  have  pretty  deep  snows  during 
the  winter  months,  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren live  quite  a  distance  from  my 
school,  what  could  I  do  in  case  some  of 
them  are  frostbitten  this  winter? 

A.  S.  D.,  North  Dakota. 

AVOID  all  heat  and  friction.  Relieve 
pressure.     Protect  the  part  with 
Kght  gauze  and  cotton  dressing.  Apply 
benzoinated  collodion. 

If  badly  frozen,  avoid  fire,  and  place 
the  feet  in  ice  water — you  could  use 
snow — until  reaction  is  established. 
Then  cover  with  cotton.  If  reaction  is 
too  severe,  bathe  with  alcohol  or  bay 
rum. 

Decaying  Teeth 

My  four-year-old  girl's  front  teeth 
are  all  decaying.    What  causes  this? 

Mrs.  F.  W.  A.,  Texas. 

YOUR  daughter  is  evidently  suffer- 
ing from  a  deficiency  of  lime  salts 
m  her  system.  Have  her  teeth  exam- 
ined by  a  dentist. 

She  could  take  one  grain  of  calcium 
hypophosphite  three  times  daily. 

Defense  Against  Cold 

YOU  dont  want  to  catch  cold  this 
winter?  Of  course  you  don't.  Then 
fight  against  the  house  habit. 

Stay  outdoors  in  the  cold  air  as  much 
as  you  can,  and  when  you  have  to  be  in- 
doors bring  the  outdoors  in  with  you.  In 
other  words,  keep  your  house  well 
warmed,  yes,  but  well  ventilated.  Sleep 
with  the  window  open,  just  as  you  do  in 
warm  weather. 


The  treason  colds  are  so 
easy  to  catch  and  so  hard  to 
get  rid  of  in  winter  is  that 
people  herd  together  in  hot, 
close  rooms,  full  of  the  germs 
of  colds  and  catarrh ;  and,  be- 
cause they  are  not  hardened 
to  the  winter,  they  fall  an 
easy  victim. 

Dress  sensibly,  but  remem- 
ber that  heavy  woolens  are 
not  necessary  except  in  places 
where  the  weather  is  unusu- 
ally severe  and  the  exposure 
great.  Your  body  is  a  furnace  supply- 
ing its  own  heat.  Your  clothing  simply 
keeps  that  heat  in,  and  the  layer  of  air 
which  the  clothing  holds  and  surrounds 
the  body  with  is  what  keeps  you  warm. 
Porous-knitted  underwear  of  moderate1 
weight  cotton  with  meshes  or  net  weave 
will  hold  more  air  than  an  impenetrable 
woolen. 

You  won't  need  to  be  afraid  of  winter 
if  you  get  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms 
with  it. 

Teething  Baby 

At  the  present  time  our  baby  is  very 
cross,  as  she  is  teething.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  have  her  gums  lanced? 

F.  D.  R.,  South  Carolina. 

IT  IS  seldom,  indeed,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lance  the  gums  of  a  teething 
child,  although  in  certain  eases  it  might 
be  deemed  advisable.  Keep  the  bowels 
well  open. 

Headaches 

/  have  very  severe  attacks  of  head- 
ache,, and  would  like  to  know  what  to  do 
for  them.  I  have  a  good  appetite  and 
seem  to  be  all  right  otherwise. 

E.  S.  C,  Vermont. 

WHAT  causes  your  headache — indi- 
gestion, overeating,  or  eye-strain? 
As  you  are  otherwise  in  good  health,  it  is 
probably  migraine. 

You  should  be  careful  of  your  diet; 
take  a  good  liver  pill.  Sleep  with  light 
covering  and  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  in  the  bedroom. 

Neuralgia  in  Face 

1  am  greatly  troubled  with  neuralgia 
in  my  face.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
relieve  the  pain?     D.  J.  K.,  Georgia. 

IT  WOULD  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia — 
whether  disease  of  the  ear,  teeth,  nose, 
or  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  and 
then  treat  and  cure  that.  It  is  evidently 
due  to  disease  or  injury  some  place. 

Have  an  X-ray  taken  of  your  teeth, 
and  notice  if  there  is  any  pressure  or 
malformation,  or  a  tooth  pressing  on  a 
nerve. 

Have  all  wax  removed  from  the  ears* 
and  be  examined  for  eatarrh  of  the  mid- 
dle ear. 

There  are  medicines  which  would 
probably  relieve  you  for  the  time  being, 
but  the  cause  should  be  ascertained  and 
removed. 

You  might  try  a  five-grain  tablet  of 
strontium  salicylate  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Under  Weight 

I  am  sixteen  years  old  and  weigh  oniu 
115  pounds.  I  am  6  feet  7  inches  tall. 
How  can  I  increase  my  weight  20  or  8& 
pounds  ?  R.  L.y  Illinois. 

JUST  have  patience — you  are  not  yet 
fully  developed.  Probably  by  the 
time  you  are  twenty  you  will  be  rounded 
out  and  quite  portly.  As  you  stop  grow- 
ing perpendicularly  you  will  develop 
and  spread  out  horizontally. 

Drink  six  glasses  of  fresh  milk  daily. 

Whooping  Cough 

My  son,  age  eight,  has  what  I  suppose 
is  the  whooping  cough.  At  first  he 
seemed  only  to  have  an  ordinary  cold  in 
his  head,  then  his  cough  became  hard, 
dry,  and  rapid.  I  allow  him  only  a 
light,  nourishing  diet,  and  he  plays  out 
of  doors  only  on  days  when  the  weather 
is  mild  and  warm._  Will  the  cough  stay 
with  him  until  spring  ?  Would  a  change 
of  elimate  be  advisable? 

Mrs.  T.  R.  W.,  Louisiana. 

THE  cough  need  not  necessarily  stay 
with  him  all  winter.  Dress  him 
warmly  and  let  him  play  outside  in  the 
air  as  much  as  possible,  as  the  air  is 
very  beneficial.  If  he  is  a  strong,  vig- 
orous boy  he  should  be  well  in  from  six 
to  eight  weeks. 

I  hardly  think  that  a  change  of  cli- 
mate is  necessary. 


THE  YOUTHS  COMPANION 

The  Best  Christmas  Gift — and  Cheer  for  the  Year 

The  greatest  need  of  to-day  is  CHEER — cheer  for  all — 
cheer  in  the  home — cheer  for  friends  and  neighbors 
and  some  for  "the  boys  over  there" — and  here  it  is. 

A  gift,  NEW  every  week,  that  delights  the  entire  family 
and  is  indispensable  to  fine  family  life  and  character. 

For  that  great  body-  of  Americans  who  live  with  ideals,  there  is  no  such  favorite  as 
The  Youth's  Companion. 

12  Great  Serials  or  Group  Stories  for  1918 — then  250  Shorter  Stories 

Rare  Articles  by  noted  authorities^  "The  best  Editorial  Page  in  the  country."  Current 
Events,  Nature  and  Science,  Family  Page,  Boys'  Pa^e,  Girls'  Page,  Children's  Page, 
Doctor's  Corner,  Things  to  Make,  Money  to  Save,  Games  and  Sports  to  Play,  Com- 
panion Receipts.  ,  52  TIMES  A  YEAR— NOT  12-$2.00. 


The  Biggest  Reading  Value  for  your  Family 

Every  NEW  subscriber  who  sends  $2.00  for  The  Youth's  Companion  for  1918  will  receive : 

1.  FIFTY-TWO  ISSUES  of  1918. 

2.  All  remaining  1917  Weekly  Issues  FREE. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1918. 

By  sending  $2^5  this  may  include 

4.  McCALL'S  MAGAZINE  for  1918. 

(Regular  subscription  price  75  cents  a  year.)      Alt  the  above  for  $2.25. 


.  I  For  $0.00 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


<Hr«T»  O  g  Champion  140-Egg 

Belie  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copper  Tank — Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board  —  Self  Regulated.  With 
$5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

>  Brooder— both  only  S  12.95.  FVt.  Paid  E. 
of  Rockies.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
i  Share  in  my  SIOQO  in  Prizes,  Con- 
ditions easy.  Order  now  or  write  today 
for  my  Free  Book,  '^Hatching  Facts'" 
—It  tells  all.   Jim  Koban,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Bos  100*  Racine,  Wis. 


GlVj 


Steal  9fadaad80t  watch,  guarantee  S 
Vears.  for  selling  25  art  and 
iioua  pictures  cr  26  pkgs.  poat  cards 
'at  10c  each.  Order  your  choice 
8EO.  GATES  CO.  Uepl.220  Chicago 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEONS  FOP  PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
oajjy  colored  plates— anencyclopeclia  of  poul- 
rtry  information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs.  etc.  Written  by  a.  nwji  -who  kn&ws- 
Sent  for  5  cents.  Low  prices,  fowls  and  esgs. 
FRANK  FOY,  Box  «.  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Would  $150 


MONTHLY  as  General 
Agent  for  $150,000  corpo- 
ration, and  a  Ffrrtt  Auto 
of  your  own,  introducing  Stock  and  Poultry  Remedies, 
I>ips;  Disinfectants*  etc^.  interest  you?  Then  address 
Roy  oleum  .  Co-Operative  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Monttcello,  Ind. 


A  Sensible  Christmas  Gift 

Why  not  a  pair  of  work-shoes  for 
Father  „Son ,  Brother?  Most  comfort- 
able, longest  wearing  shoe 
made.  Guaranteed.  Money 
back  privilege.  Low  prices. 
Postal  brings  free  catalog. 
MatioBttf  JfcfiMBinpm  Shoe  Co..  Box  190  Racine,  Wi». 


A  Splendid  Gift 

For  Three  Subscriptions 


A  nifty  outfit  packed  in  a  folding  box 
with  snap  flap.  Contains  four  high-grade 
pencils,  one  pen  and  holder,  and  red  rub- 
ber eraser.  Will  delight  any  boy  or' girl. 
Sent  for  Three  subscriptions  at  25  cents 
each. 

Get  Two  Friends 

to  Subscribe 

Induce  Two  friends  to  subscribe  at  25 
cents  eaeh  and  then  add  your  own  renewal 
for  a  year,  send  us  the  three  names  and 
the  76  cents  and  we  will  send  the  Pencil 
Outfit  by  return  mail. 

Address 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Dri ver  Agents  W a n ted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  tor  It  out  ol 
yourcommiseionsonaalee.  &Iy  aeents  are  matcm^  money,  bbip- 
*  A  mentsare  promot. 

Five-Pa: 


32i3%  tires 


115-in  Wheelbase 
Oelco  Igmtton— Elect.  sts.&Ltg. 

Bl'SIl  JIOTOlt  COMPANY,  Bugn  Temple,  Chicago, 


Bush.  Cars  guar- 
anteed or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paeo  cata- 
log ana  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
H.  Bush.  Pres. 
Dept.  12-RZ. 

Illinois 


A  SANITARY 
COMB 
CLEANER 

25c 

POSTPAID 


Agents 
Wanted.  Dept.  I 
THE  JAY  CO. 
WoMiiiuffton,  >*.  J.  J 


_  -^POWERFUL  AIR  CUN 

Bifr  Lever  oct:on  rifle  for  sidling  25  Art 

 ieliriotM-Picturee  orSSpkgs.  Post  Cards  at  10c. 

JJrdery our  choice.  GATES  MFG.CO..  DepL  o^o  CHiCAGO 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

No  Money  In  Advance 

This  splendid  B-piece  bed  outfit  seDt  you  without  any 
advance  payment.  Try  it  for  30  days  free.  If  yoo  de- 
cide to  keep  it.  make  first  small  payment  in  60  days  and 
and  take  a  year  to  pay.   If  not  satisfactory,  return  it  at 

oar  expense,  in  30  days  and  you  will 
not  be  outacent.  Order  now— direct  / 
from  .this  ad.   Also  get  biff  tree  if 
oarg-aio  catalog. 

Complete-  Outfit— Fall  size  bed,  j 

>rinsr,  mattress,  tw 

is  heavy  1 
inch  continuous 
posts.  Seven 
3-S  inch  up- 
right grouped 
fillers.  Head 
end  is  54  in. and 
foot  end  ia  34 
in.  fxcm  floor. 
Choice  of 
White  or  Gold 
Bronze,  (Vernia 
Martin  j  finish. 
Spring-  has  fab- 
ric top  fitted  on 
heavy  angle  ir- 
on frame  audi 
is  supported  at 
ends  by  resili- 
ent steel  helic- 
al coil  springs. 
Mattress  good 
grade,  sanitary 
cotton  top  well 
filled  with  fibre. 
Covered  with 
neat  etripe  tick- 
ing. Weigha 
burlaped,  about  50 
lbs.    Pillows  filled 
with  specially  blend- 
ed selected  feathers 
and  measure  full  18x25 
inches.    Covered  with 
durable  stripe  ticking. 
Shipped  from  our  Chicago  Warehouse. 

Order  by  No.  153MAIO.  Price  for  Coxsplot*  Outfit  S14.79. 
$2.49  in  60  days.   Balance  In  60  day  payments  of  $2.46  each. 

FREE  Book  of  Bargains 

Great  454  page  Book  shows  thousands  of  amaziny  bargains  in 
furniture,  stoves,  ranges,  ruga,  earners,  silverware,  jewelry,  sew- 
ing machines,  engines,  separators,  paints,  roofing  and  other  tarm 
necessities.  30  days  free  trial  on  anything  you  want— «nd  a.  year  to 
0ay.  No  C.  O.  D.  No  deposit.  Send  post  card  for  this  big  book. 

The  Hariman  Co. 

4039  LaSalle  St,     Dept.  892  Chicago 


Order 
direct  from 
this  ad 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Adventure  naturally  follows  some  men  and  women: 
No  matter  where  they  go,  things  wake  up  and  happen 


Runaway  Julietta 

She  Uncovers  a  Long-Concealed  Secret  and  an  Old  Wrong 


JULIETTA  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  little 
cabin  at  the  end  of  Burt's  warehouse,  near  the 
railroad  tracks.  She  knocked  at  the  door  a 
trifle  timidly;  it  was  opened  by  a  woman  who 
stood  gazing  inquiringly  at  her. 
"Maggie!"  Julietta  sent  out  her  hands  with  im- 
petuous sympathy. 

The  woman  clutched  at  the  doorknob. 
"Lizzie  Dare?"  she  said  faintly. 
Julietta's  arms  closed  around  her. 
Three  minutes  later  they  were  sitting  inside  the 
cabin.  Here  a  surprise  met  Julietta,  for  she  had  come 
prepared  to  meet  squalor;  instead,  however,  she 
f  oundV  a  scrupulous  neatness. 

"I  was  in  the  washtub  when  you  knocked ;  I  thought 
it  was  the  boy  with  the  hotel  laundry,"  said  Maggie 
apologetically.    Then,  as  she  caught  Julietta's  gaze 
wandering  around  the  room,  her  voice  and  eyes  be- 
came challenging.    "You've  heard  about — about  me, 
of  course.   I  know  what  you're  looking  for — " 
"Yes."  Julietta  nodded,  her  eyes  misty. 
"It  wasn't  my  fault,  Lizzie — really  it  wasn't  my 
fault!"   Maggie's  shoulders  shook  convulsively. 
Julietta  stroked  the  tear-wet  cheek. 
"There,  there,  Maggie  dear!"  she  comforted.  "It's 
going  to  come  out  all  right  yet  for  you  and  little 
baby — I  know  it." 
Maggie's  body  suddenly  relaxed. 
"Oh,  Lizzie,"  she  was  crying  now,  but  it  was  a 
quiet  weeping,  "I  used  to  be  so  mean  to  you — I  know 
I  was.  But  I  didn't  know  any  better  then,  Lizzie.  I'm 
willing  to  work,  I'm  willing  to  fight  and  struggle  along 
for  baby;  but,  oh,  I'm  so  tired,  and — 
and  people  everywhere  pointing  fin- 
gers at  me — " 

Julietta  gave  her  a  great  reassur- 
ing hug. 

"You  say  good-by  to  your  washtub 
this  very  day!"  she  announced  firmly. 
"We'll  soon  get  rid  of  that  tired  feel- 
ing. I've  got  to  go  now,  dear;  I'm 
on  an  errand,  but  you'll  surely  see  me 
to-morrow." 

Maggie  dried  her  eyes  on  her  apron 
with  a  wan  smile. 

"You've  a  way  with  you,  Lizzie — 
you  make  folks  feel  that  you  really 
care  for  them.  I  didn't  mean  to  take 
up  all  your  time  talking  about  my- 
self." 

As  Julietta  had  come,  so  she  de- 
parted— thoughtful,  preoccupied,  un- 
seeing; so  it  was  not  until  she  heard 
a  voice  of  greeting  that  she  saw  the 
speaker  in  the  warehouse  doorway. 

"Good  morning!" 

She  looked  up  and  saw  Andy  Burt 
advancing  to  meet  her  with  a  broad 
smile.  She  returned  the  smile,  not 
because  she  liked  Andy  Burt,  for  she 
vaguely  disliked  him,  but  because  the 
last  half-hour  had  drawn  her  close 
to  the  humanness  in  life,  and  because 
there  was  a  certain  justness  in  her 
nature  which  asserted  itself. 

"Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Burt!" 

''Great  drying  weather !"  said  Burt, 
removing  his  panama  and  fanning 
himself.  "Can't  get  too  hot  to  suit 
me  right  now — the  grapes  I've  got 
out  on  the  trays!  Been  over  to  see 
your  cousin,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  said  Julietta. 

"Sure  is  too  bad  about  her.  Can't 
I  give  you  a  lift  in  my  rig?  I'm  goin' 
right  up  the  street,  and  it's  mighty 
hot  for  walking,  Miss  Dare!" 

"I'm  only  going  to  Mr.  Fitzhorn's 
shop,"  she  thanked  him. 

"Well,  better  jump  in  and  ride,"  he  urged,  untying 
his  team  of  blacks. 

Julietta  hesitated,  then  decided  not  to  be  un- 
gracious, and  stepped  into  the  buggy.  Burt  drove  off 
slowly. 

NEAR  the  post-office  they  were  hailed  by  a  man  in 
a  dusty  buckboard  drawn  by  a  pair  of  thin  mules. 
Burt  slowed  down  and  drew  in  his  team,  while  the 
man,  evidently  a  rancher,  leaped  to  the  ground  and 
strode  up.  He  was  elderly,  small,  and  wore  a  bristling 
goatee ;  his  face  was  red,  his  eyes  angry. 

"Am  I  goin'  to  have  that  water?"  he  demanded 
abruptly. 

"Hello,  Dean!"  was  Burt's  suave  response.  "Meet 
Miss  Dare — Jim  Wurrell's  niece,  you  know.  Used  to 
be  a  neighbor  of  yours  when  she  was  a  little  girl." 

Julietta  leaned  forward,  hand  extended. 

"Why,  it  is  Mr.  Dean!    How  do  you  do?" 

The  rancher  removed  his  hat  and  shook  hands. 
Then  he  faced  Burt  anew. 

"Did  you  get  my  question  straight?  Am  I  goin'  to 
have  that  water,  or  ain't  I?" 

"You'd  better  see  me  some  other  time,  Dean;  right 
now  I'm  kind  of  rushed — " 

Dean  grasped  the  dashboard,  thrusting  out  his 
goatee. 

"You've  said  that  all  summer,  but,  by  Jupiter,  I 
want  to  know  now!  Am  I  or  ain't  I  goin'  to  get  that 
water?" 


By  ARTHUR  HENRY  GOODEN 
PART  V 

Attracted  by  the  scene,  a  little  group  of  sunburned 
men,  ranchers  for  the  most  part,  had  turned  and  were 
watching,  apparently  keenly  interested  in  Burt's  an- 
swer. 

"Why,"  said  the  banker  nervously,  "if  you  must 
know,  Dean,  I  can  just  about  use  all  the  water  there 
is,  what  with  the  ditch  running  low — " 

For  a  moment  the  rancher's  eyes  blazed,  then  his 
hand  dropped  and  he  turned  away,  dejected  and  list- 
less. Burt  drove  on.  As  they  passed  the  little  group 
before  the  post-office,  Julietta  was  keenly  conscious  of 
an  unkindly  scrutiny.  With  a  little  shock  she  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  Clay  Thorpe  emerge  from  the  doorway, 
a  flash  of  amazement  crossing  his  face,  at  sight  of  her. 
She  nodded  smilingly;  he  lifted  his  hat,  then  gravely 
turned  his  back. 

Julietta's  cheeks  were  still  burning  with  ,resent- 
ment,  wonder,  and  disturbed  hurt  when  the  smithy 
was  reached  and  she  was  able  to  leave  the  buggy. 


"Lizzie  Dare!"  she  said  faintly 

"Well,  ta-ta!"  said  Burt  easily.  "Guess  we'll  be 
right  good  friends,  Miss  Dare.  Give  my  regards  to 
the  folks.  I'll  be  out  one  o'  these  days  for  a  friendly 
call.   So  long!" 

Julietta  walked  slowly  into  the  smithy.  That  ex- 
pression on  Clay's  face  rankled.  It  made  her  feel  as 
if  to  be  seen  with  Andy  Burt  was  conviction  of  dis- 
loyalty. The  brief  visit  with  Maggie  had  left  her 
exalted,  compassionately  tender;  and  now  it  was  as 
if  cold  water  had  been  dashed  upon  her  soul.  Even 
old  Dean's  face  persisted  with  her — the  hopeless, 
beaten  look,  and  the  faces  of  that  little  group  of  men. 

"See  Maggie?"    Fitzhorn's  voice  roused  her,  and 


she  nodded.  The  smith  eyed*  her  keenly.  "Huh! 
Don't  you  be  upset  about  Maggie.  She's  been  treated 
rough,  I  know,  but  humans  is  like  horses — it  takes 
considerable  fire  and  poundin'  to  shape  'em  true,  and 
I  guess  the  Great  Smith  knows  His  business.  The 
trouble  with  us  folks  is  we're  afraid  of  the  fire,  not 
knowin'  what'll  come  for  us;  and  we. don't  know  that 
love's  back  of  every  stroke  of  His  hammer — well,  you 
take  my  word  for  it,  Maggie's  comin'  out  of  her  fire, 
clean  and  fine  and  a  lot  better  for  it,  she  bein'  some 
flighty  before,  but  good  clean  metal  underneath." 

Julietta  smiled  up  into  his  earnest  face,  her  eyes 
misty. 

"I  know — I  know,"  she  said  simply.   "I  feel  a  good 
deal  better,  thank  you." 

Slowly  she  rode  home  through  the  shimmering  heat, 
through  the  clouds  of  thick  yellow  dust  that  trailed  ' 
the  sultry  air.    Dean's  face  would  not  leave 
mind's  eye,  and  the  face  of  Thorpe,  and  those  otl 
faces.    It  was  wretchedly  unjust, 
course,  that  Burt  would  not  sell  th  J 
water. 

Suddenly  Julietta  lifted  her  eyes  fll 
the  purple  hills.  For  a  moment  she  I 
looked  startled,  almost  frighteneHI 
then  a  glow  of  color  leaped  into  hlj 
cheeks,  and  from  her  lips  broke  a  s: 
gle  quick  laugh  as  she  clapped  in 
heels  and  sent  the  bay  mare  boundi 
ahead  in  indignant  surprise. 

"Why,  of  course!"  she  said  gay] 
"Of  course!  And  this  time  it's 
real  idea!" 

SHE  found  Mrs.  Wurrell  sitting 
the  veranda.    The  older  wor 
opened  on  her  pettishly. 

"Well,  you  did  get  back  at  li 
Old  Fitzhorn's  gettin'  slower  with  hi 
work,  eh?" 

"I  stopped  to  see  Maggie,"  sai 
Julietta  frankly. 

"Keep  her  name  off'n  this  place!" 
said  the  old  woman  furiously.  "I 
don't  want  sight  nor  sound  of  hcfl 
You'd  better  be  gettin'  that  rod  bac 
to  Jim." 

"Very  well,  I'll  take  it  to  him," 
plied  Julietta. 

Mrs.  Wurrell  excitedly  ordered 
to  stay  where  she  was,  but  Juliet 
laughingly  disregarded  the  words  ai 
skipped  down  the  steps.  She  pass 
on  around  the  house  to  the  barn,  ai 
there  encountered  the  man  Jake,  who 
had  been  on  the  place  since  her  first 
memory  of  it. 

"Here's  your  machine  part,  Jaki 
she  said,  holding  out  the  rod. 
made  no  motion  to  take  it,  but 
garded  her  with  a  queer  intentness 
"No  use  givin'  it  to  me,"  he  mi 
tered  sourly.   "I've  quit." 

"Quit!"  she  repeated  in  surprise. 
"Why,  I  thought  Uncle  Jim  wi  ' 
short-handed!" 

"He's  fired  me,"  glowered  Ja 
"Fired  me,  Jake  Bobbins,  as  kno' 
more  about  ranchin'  than  he'll  km 
in  a  hundred  years!  Made  out 
fired  me  for  loafin'  on  the  thresh 
but  he  can't  fool  me,  Jim  WurreU 
can't.  I  know  too  much  to  suit  him, 
that's  what." 

"About  what?"  demanded  Julietta 
in  surprise.    He  gazed  at  her  with 
smoldering  eyes,  and  she  studied  him 
curiously — the  stoop  of  his  lank  fig- 
ure, his  prominent-boned  face,  his  in- 
scrutable gray  eyes,  his  red-creased  neck,  his  huge, 
toil-hardened  hands.    Something  in  his  aspect  sa| 
dened  her, 


Thie  Way  It  Began 

AS  a  girl  of  ten  Julietta  ran  away  from  her  uncle's 
ranch,  was  adopted  and  educated  by  Paul  Mor- 
row, and  went  to  work  for  the  Trufit  Shoe  Company, 
of  which  he  was  president.  When  Morrow  was 
ruined,  Julietta  began  to  teach  a  country  school,  and 
Morrow  went  "on  the  road"  once  more.  She  discov- 
ers an  oilfield,  strikes  a  "gusher,"  and,  to  please  her 
guardian,  gives  up  business.  She  learns  thtt  Mor- 
row is  in  love  with  her  and  that  her  best  friend  and 
companion,  Mrs.  Drake,  is  in  love  with  him.  She 
suddenly  becomes  homesick  and  returns  to  her 
uncle's  home. 


deep-brooding  wrong;  it  frightened  the  girl. 

"I  knew  your  father,  Larry  Dare,"  he  went  on  witti 
a  sudden  rush  of  words.  "Heart  as  big  as  all  out- 
doors, he  had.  He  was  too  trustin',  though,  else  you  d 
know  the  truth  about  this  here  ranch." 

Julietta's  cheeks  flooded  with  color. 

"What  about  me,  and  this  ranch?   Tell  me,  Jake! 

"Why,  this  here  ranch  was  Larry  Dare's,  and  by 
rights  it  belongs  to  you,  not  to  Jim  Wurrell!" 

"Mine?"  Julietta  shook  her  head.  "No,  Uncle  Jim 
has  always  owned  it  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  Jal 
You  must  be  mistaken." 

"I  can  remember  longer'n  you,"  said  Jake  grimly 
"Larry  Dare  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  kil 
when  you  was  a  baby.    Your  ma  bein'  dead  too, 
Wurrells  moved  on  the  ranch ;  but  it  ain't  theirs, 
the  courthouse  records  can  prove  it." 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded  Julietta  coldly,  a* 
read  the  suspicion  and  unbelief  in  her  eyes,  and  flared 
up  in  hot  anger.  It 

"I  been  waitin'  for  this  day  to  come,  I  have!  » 
ain't  so  long  ago  that  I  found  out,  neither.  Soon  as  J 
laid  eyes  on  you  las'  night  I  knew  my  day  d  come  w 
speak  for  Larry's  girl.    But  [continued  on  page  au 
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EisSlon  Forecast  AAunfcr 

Woman's  Home 

'^OMB^NION 

Stfjtcmbi — —^KBHsB^.  I''!11""  Cents 


Send  In  Your  Renewal  Order  Now 

The  Coupon  Saves  You 

The  first  issue  of  The  Neiv  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  out  in  January.  We  want  all  our  friends  to 
receive  it.  We  know  the  beautiful  covers  in  color,  the  more  convenient  size  and  the  splendidly  illus- 
trated contents  will  be  a  delightful  surprise.  To  induce  you  to  send  your  subscription  at  once  we 
have  arranged  a  series  of  remarkable  money-saving  club  offers :  we  will  accept  your  order  at  these 
special  prices  only  on  condition  that  you  use  the  special  coupon  order  form  below  and  get  your  order 
in  by  December  20th.  The  prices  quoted  are  the  amounts  you  must  send  with  your  order.  Hurry 
your  remittance  while  the  prices  hold  good. 

UNTIL  DECEMBER  20th  ONLY 

Each  of  the  Offers  Below  Include  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  TWO  Years 
With  the  Other  Magazines  ONE  Year 


McCall's  Magazine  (1  yr.)  $0.75 

Home  Life  (1  yr-)  35 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates  .   $1.60 


Our  Price 


With  the 
Coupon 


People's  Home  Journal  (lyr.)  $0.75 

Woman's  World  (1  yr.)  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates  $1.75 


Our  Price 

$\A0 


With  the 
Coupon 


To-day's  Housewife  (lyr.)  $0.75 

People's  Popular  Monthly  (1  yr.)  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates  $1.75 


Our  Price 

$1.10 

With  the 
Coupon 


Woman's  World  (lyr.)  $0.50 

To-day's  Housewife  (lyr.)  75 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates  $1.75 


Our  Price 

With  the 
Coupon 


People's  Popular  Monthly  ( 1  yr. )  .$0.50 

Home  Life  (1  yr.)   .35 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Bates  ...  .  $1.35 


Our  Price 

90c 

With  the 
Coupon 


People's  Popular  Monthly  ( 1  yr. )  .$0.50 

Farmer's  Wife  (lyr.)  35 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)..  50 


At  Regular  Rates  ....$1.35 


Our  Price 

90c 

With  the 
Coupon 


McCall's  Magazine  (lyr.)  $0.75 

People's  Popular  Monthly  (lyr.)  .60 
Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates   $1.75 


Our  Price 

$1.10 

With  the 
Coupon 


Capper's  Weekly  (lyr.)  $0.50 

Farmer's  Wife  (lyr.)  35 

Farm  and  Fireside  ( 2  yrs.  i  50 


At  Regular  Rates   $1.35 


Our  Price 


With  the 
Coupon 


Woman's  World  (lyr.)  $0.50 

Home  Life  (1  yr.)  35 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates   $1.35 


Our  Price 

90c 

With  the 
Coupon 


Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  (lyr.). $1.00 
Green's  American  Fruit  Grower 

(lyr.)   50 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  50 


At  Regular  Rates 


.$2.00 


Our  Price 

With  the 
Coupon 


Green's  American  Fruit  Grower 

(lyr.)   $0.50 

Boys'  Magazine  ( 1  yr. )  1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside  ( 2  y rs. )  50 


At  Regular  Rates 


.$2.00 


Our  Price 

$1.25 

With  the 
Coupon 


Woman's  Home  Companion  ( 1  yr. )  $1.50 

Every  Week  ( 1  yr.  52  issues )  1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.).  v, . .  .50 


At  Regular  Rates   $3.00 


Our  Price 

$2-50 

With  the 
Coupon 


Hoard's  Dairyman  (lyr.)  $1.00 

American  Poultry  Advocate  ( 1  yr. )  .50 
Farm  and  Fireside  ( 2  yrs. )  50 


At  Regular  Rates   $2.00 


Our  Price 

With  the 
Coupon 


American  Magazine  (1  yr.)  $1.50 

Every  Week  (1  yr.  52  issues)  1.00 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)   .50 


At  Regular  Rates   $3.00 


Our  Price 

$2-50 

With  the 
Coupon 


Two-Publication  Clubs 

The  prises  quoted  in  the  list  below  In- 
clude Farm  and  Fireside  TWO  years 
and  the  other  publication  ONE  year. 
The  amount  saved  by  the  coupon  has  been 
deiiuctei:  Remit  the  quoted  .price  with 
your  order. 

Farm  and  Fireside  with 

American  Boy  (M)  $1.65 

American  Motherhood  (M)   1.35 

American  Magazine  (M)   1.75 

American  Poultry  Advocate  (M)  75 

Baseball  Magazine  (M)   1.65 

Boys'  Magazine  (M)   1.15 

Breeder's  Gazette  (W)   1.75 

Christian  Herald  I.W)   2.10 

Delineator  (M)   1.75 

Designer  (M)   1.25 

Etude  (For  Music  Lovers)  (M)   1.65 

Everybody's  Magazine  (M)   1.75 

Every  Week  (52  Issues)   1.15 

Farmer's  Wile  (M)  75 

Gentlewoman  (M)  60 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  (M)   1.35 

Green's  American  Fruit  Grower  (M)  75 

Hoard's  Dairyman  <W)   1.25 

Home  Life  (M)  70 

Hunter,  Trader  and  Trapper  (M)   1.60 

Kansas  City  Star  (W)  65 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer  (S  M)   1.15 

Ladies'  World  <M)   1.60 

McCall's  Magazine  (M)  90 

Modern  Prisellla  (M)   1.35 

Mother's  Magazine  (M)   1.60 

Pathfinder  (W)   1.30 

People's  Home  Journal  (M)  90 

People's  Popular  Monthly  (M)   .75 

Poultry  Keeper  (M)  75 

Poultry  Success  (M)  75 

Southern  Woman's  Magazine  (M)   1.15 

Today's  Housewile  (M)  90 

Woman's  Home  Companion  (M)   1.75 

Youth's  Companion  (W)   2.10 

(M)  Monthly    (S  M)  Semi-monthly  (W) 

Weekly. 


A  Good-Will  Christmas  Gift  is  Included 

In  addition  to  offering  you  the  unparalleled  eluhbing  bargains  appearing  on  this  page,  we  will  include  with  subscription  orders  made  out  on 
special  "Money-Saving  Coupon"  below  a  "GOOD-WILL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT."  You  may  have  your  choice  of  "Our  Beautiful  1918  Calendar" 
or  "'Owr  ISO-Piece  Christinas  Package"  containing  seals,  stickers,  tags,  cards  and  other  holiday  fixings.  Be  sure  to  state  plainly  which  gift 
you  want.    It  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  receipt  of  your  order,  with  all  charges  prepaid. 

In  the  event  that  we  should  exhaust  our  stock  of  either  of  these  "Good- 
Will  Gifts,"  we  reserve  the  right  to  substitute  something  of  equal  value 

Bimimkn-  Your  order  for  any  of  these  clubs  must  be  sent  in  on  the  "money-saving  order  form"  below.  Remit  the  quoted  price  and  have 
neiueiliuer.  your  order  mailed  in  time  to  reach  us  by  DECEMBER  20th. 

CLIP  OUT  COUPON  ORDER  FORM  ALONG  THIS  LINE 


Our  Greatest  Bargain 

Our  Price 


To-day's  Housewife   (lyr.)  $0.75 

Poultry  Keeper   ( 1  yr. )  50 

Farm  and  Fireside  (2  yrs.)  ...... .  .50 


SJ-OO 

A  TOTAL  OF   $1.75  |  With 

I  Coupon 


Tkio   C\tt^~   Will    PiMifl.ml,.  Ra 


THIS  COUPON  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

It  Must  be  Used  by  December  20,  1917 

It  is  absolutely  neeessary  for  you  to  send  this  coupon  with  your  order  for  any  of 
the  clubs  on  this  page.  Fill  out  all  the  spaces  carefully,  being  sure  to  state  clearly 
the  magazines  you  wish,  also  which  of  the  "Good-Will  Gifts"  you  prefer,  then  clip 
it  out  and  mail  to  reach  us  by  December  20th. 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio 


12-1-124 


You  will  find  enclosed  $  to  pay  for  Farm  and  Fireside  TWO  years  and  magazines  I  name  below  for  one 

year  each.    It  is  understood  that  if  this  order  reaches  you  by  December    20th,    I    am    to    receive   as    "Good-Will  Gift" 


State  whether  you  want  Xmas  package  or  calendar. 


The  magazines  I  want  in  addition  to 
Farm  and  F preside  are : 


Name 


Post  Office 


or 


D.  No. 


.State. 


BE  SURE  TO  HAVE  YOUR  ORDER  REACH  US  BY  DECEMBER  20th 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


"We  are  advertised 
by  our  loving  friends" 


Mellins  Food 

Bay 

One  of  the  many 
thousands  of  healthy, 
robust  babies  brought 
up  on  Mellin's  Food 
and  cow's  milk. 

Write  now  for  a  copy  of 
our  helpful  book,  "The 
Care  and  Feeding  of 
Infants, "  and  a  Free 
Sample  Bottle  of 
Mellins  Food. 


MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Malt  Cereal 

The  Finest,  Purest 

COFFEE  SUBSTITUTE 


Contains  65  to  70%  Malt  Extract.  10c  per  lb., 
f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  in  20, 50  and  100  lb.  packages. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS 

Milwaukee  Importing  Co.,  fSStHi£IMmxSlii& 


OTHERS  in  EXPECTATION 

Send  To-day  for  "Mater  Modes"  showing  a 
complete  line  of  fashionable  apparel  for 

ATERNITY 

Dresses,  Suits.  Blouses,  Skirts,  Corsets,  at 
MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 
For  Free  Book     I        Rrvanf  5,t 

write.  Dept.  z  6  tane  Dryani  asih  si.. «.  t. 
GIVEN—  GENUINE  EASTMAN  PREMO 

FILM  PACK  CAMERA,  Size  2Kx3%,  for  sell- 
ing 25  Art  and  Religions  pictures,  or  25  pkcrs.  post 
cards  at  10c  each.  Order  roar  choice.  Sent  prepaid. 
GEO.  GATES  CO.,     •     Dept.  1520  .     •  CHICAGO 


35  POUND  NEW  FEATHER  BED  *Q50 

'.iTfjrifTts .-AND  PAIR  6LB.  PILLOWS  — 


mum 


All  New,  Live,  Clean,  Sanitary  Feathers, 
Best  grade  feather  proof  ticking.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    Write  for  catalog. 

|  CAROLINA  BEDDING  CO.,  Dept.  122  Greensboro,  N.  C 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE 
BARGAIN 

McCall's  Magazine  1  Qftp 
Farm  and  Fireside  J  «/UC 
EACH  MAGAZINE  FOR   ONE  YEAR 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  TO 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  O. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

A  toilet  preparation  of  merit. 
Helps  to  eradicate  dandruff. 
For  Restoring  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  or  Faded  Hair. 

50c.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
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GIVEN 

$20! 

VIOLIN 


Ukulele  Guitar,  Mandolin, 
Hawaiian  Guitar  or  Cornet 

i'es,  absolutely  given  to  first  pu- 
pils in  each  locality.  We  have  the 

A most  wonderful,  new,  system  for  learning 
I  by  mail  to  play  by  note.  Piano,  Organ.Vio- 
I  lin.  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Ukulele,  Hawaiian 
1  Guitar  or  Cornet.  Very  small  charge  for  lee- 
■*  sons  only  expense.  We  guarantee  success  or 
no  charge.  Complete  outfit  given.  Write  now.  No  obligations 
Sllngerland  School  of  Music.  Deot.  347,  Chicago,  Ml. 


Midwinter  Household  Problems 

Practical  Suggestions  to  Aid  Every  Day  in  the  Kitchen 


System  in  the  House 

By  Monica  Kelley 

NATURALLY  I  am  very  unsystem- 
atic. I  married  rather  young,  and 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  the 
business  world.  Consequently,  during 
the  first  years  of  my  housekeeping  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  keeping  records. 
I  soon  learned,  however,  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  take  care  of  re- 
ceipts, and  it  would  save  a.  vast  deal  of 
time  and  many  mistakes  to  have  some 
method  of  recording  addresses. 

Gradually  I  began  to  keep  an  address 
book,  a  file  of  catalogues,  and  a  box  es- 
pecially for  receipts.  This  method  had 
disadvantages,  however,  for  the  address 
book  frequently  disappeared  just  when 
it  was  needed,  and  I  had  to  search 
through  a  whole  box  to  find  the  particu- 
lar receipt  I  needed. 

A  little  drawer  filled  with  3x5-inch 
cards  solved  my  problem..  This  tiny 
filing  cabinet  is  divided  into  various 
compartments:  Addresses,  filed  alpha- 
betically; recipes,  in  subdivisions,  such 
as  bread,  cake,  meats,  etc.;  accounts, 
and  entertainment,  with  suggestions  for 
parties  of  all  kinds,  pasted  or  copied  on 
the  cards.  For  the  receipts  I  have  a 
vertical  letter  file  with  an  alphabetical 
index.  I  simply  slip  the  receipts  into  the 
proper  place  as  each  comes  in,  and  oc- 
casionally go  through  the  file  to  take  out 
the  old  papers. 

I  like  the  system  especially  because  I 
can  destroy  a  card  easily  when  it  is  no 
longer  wanted,  without  spoiling  the 
other  records,  and  the  cabinet  is  always 
neat  and  in  its  place. 


Have  ready  an  omelet  pan  with  a 
large-sized  tablespoonf ul  of  hot  fat  in  it. 
Pour  in  the  omelet  mixture  and  keep 
breaking  the  lower  crust  of  the  omelet 
with  the  tip  of  a  knife.  When  browned 
on  the  under  side  and  cooked  clear 
through  instead  of  being  milky,  fold  the 
omelet  together,  and  set  in  the  oven  to 
dry  for  five  minutes.  Turn  on  a  hot 
platter,  and  serve  at  once. 


An  Excellent  Hard  Soap 

By  M.  D.  Rudolph 

POUR  twelve  quarts  of  soft  boiling 
water  on  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime.  Dissolve  five  pounds  of 
sal  soda  in  twelve  quarts  of  soft  water. 
Then  mix,  and  let  it  set  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Pour  off  all  the  clear  fluid,  and 
be  careful  not  to  allow  any  of  the  sedi- 
ment to  run  off.  Boil  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  clean  grease  and  four  ounces 
of  rosin  in  the  above  lye.  Boil  until  all 
the  grease  disappears.  Pour  into  molds, 
and  let  stand  one  day  to  harden.  Then 
cut  in  bars.  Making  soap  provides  a  way 
for  using  excess  fats  which  must  be 
carefully  conserved  these  days. 


Making  Eggs  Go  Farther 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 

EGGS  are  high,  and  likely  to  be  higher, 
on  account  of  the  price  of  grain  and 
labor.  There  are  many  ways  of  econo- 
mizing in  the  use  of  eggs  and  still  hav- 
ing good  food  too. 

When  breading  fish,  cutlets,  or  any 
similar  food  to  be  fried,  try  beating  one 
egg  and  adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cold  water  to  it  in  place  of 
using  two  eggs,  or  set  half 
of  an  egg  aside  and  use 
one  tablespoonful  of  water 
with  the  other  half.  Roll 
the  oysters,  or  whatever  is 
being  prepared,  in  this  and 
dip  in  flour  or  crumbs  the 
same  as  usual. 

In  making  pumpkin  or 
squash  pies,  substitute  a 
rounding  tablespoonful  of 
flour  for  one  egg  in  each 
pie.  Some  people  are  suc- 
cessful in  omitting  the 
eggs  altogether,  using  flour 
in  this  ratio  instead.  The 
success  of  the  method  de- 
pends upon  careful  season- 
ing and  baking. 

Instead  of  the  usual 
boiled  frosting  made  with 
egg-white,  try  confection- 
ers' sugar  moistened  with 
cream  or,  if  milk  is  used, 
add  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  melted 
butter,  and  season.  A  few 
chopped  nut  meats  make 
this  frosting  very  delicious. 

In  making  egg  omelet, 
try  the  following  rule;  it 
will  take  fewer  eggs  and 
not  be  nearly  so  likely  to 
fall:  Allow  one  egg  to  a 
person,  break  into  a  bowl, 
and  beat  until  light.  Add 
a  tablespoonful  of  milk 
and  a  rolled  saltine  cracker 
for  each  egg.  The  crack- 
ers are  the  long,  narrow 
ones.  If  you  have  the 
square  ones  on  hand,  use 
half  a  one  to  an  egg.  Roll 
crackers  until  very  fine. 
Beat  in  with  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  baking  powder, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 


Tools  for  Mother 

"TV/T  OTHER,  where  did  you  put  that 
1*1  hammer?  The  boys  say  you  had  it 
last  when  you  were  putting  up  those 
hooks." 

Of  course  I  had  put  the  hammer  back 
in  the  tool  shed,  where  it  belonged,  and 
it  was  found  later  on  the  ground  where 
my  husband  had  left  it  after  he  had  fin- 
ished repairing  the  gate  hinge.  Similar 
incidents  had  happened  many  times,  but 
this  time  his  remorse  took  concrete  form. 
A  few  days  later  he  brought  in  an  ob- 
long wooden  box  and  presented  it  to  me. 
It  was  full  of  tools,  small  enough  for 
me  to  handle  easily,  but  all  of  them 
strong  and  useful.  Among  them  were 
a  tack  hammer,  a  claw  hammer,  a  small 
saw,  an  awl,  a  screw  driver,  a  gimlet, 
and  a  variety  of  nails,  screws,  and  tacks. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  comfort  out 
of  them,  and  have  never  since  been  ac- 
cused of  losing  my  husband's  or  the 
boys'  tools.   

Durable  Kitchen  Sinks 

By  Jane  Macpherson 

BESIDES  being  at  a  convenient  work- 
ing height,  the  kitchen  sink  should 
be  durable,  easy  to  clean,  and  made  of  a 
non-porous  material.  These  sinks  may 
be  made  of  enameled  iron,  soapstone,  or 
copper. 

Cleaning  powders  that  contain  rough 
scouring  agents  are  poor  articles  for 
cleaning  sinks.  Kerosene  or  other  sub- 
stances that  cut  grease  should  be  applied 
with  a  cloth  and  followed  by  a  cleaning 
with  soap  and  water.  This  method  will 
be  found  particularly  effective. 

Enameled  iron  sinks  are  durable,  and 
will  last  for  years  with  proper  care. 
They  should  not  be  cleaned  with  abrasive 
cleaning  powders,  as  the  enamel  will 
wear  off  and  cause  a  roughened  condi- 
tion of  the  surface.  A  sharp  blow  will 
chip  the  enamel  and  cause  rust  to  attack 
the  exposed  iron  foundation.  These 
sinks  come  in  a  variety  of  styles,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  get  them  in  almost  any 
dimensions  and  with  or  without  drain 
boards. 

Soapstone  sinks  are  less  expensive, 
and  are  desirable  where  much  dirty 
work  is  done.  The  soapstone,  however, 
absorbs  grease  and  wears  away  by  con- 
stant scouring. 

Copper  sinks  are  attractive,  easily 
cleaned,  and  sanitary.  Because  of  cost 
these  sinks  are  seldom  found  in  kitchens 


of  the  average  home,  but  are  satisfac- 
tory in  butler's  pantries  for  dishwashing 
purposes. 

The  average  sink  should  be  from  30  to 
36  inches  in  length,  20  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  deep.  The  drain  boards  should 
be  at  least  24  inches  long,  and  if  there  is 
but  one  it  should  be  on  the  left  side. 
The  drain  board  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  sink  is  most  desirable,  but 
a  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  ash,  or  hard 
maple,  may  be  substituted. 

It  is  best  not  to  enclose  the  plumbing 
under  the  sink  with  a  closet.  This  is  apt 
to  be  dark  and  damp,  hard  to  clean,  and  j. 
not  at  all  a  good  place  for  utensils.  If 
there  is  one  place  in  my  house  that  I 
want  to  be  shining  with  cleanliness  it  is 
my  sink. 


Crocheted  Cap  and  Scarf 


Dishes  for  Meatless  Days 

By  Helen  A.  Lyman 

MACARONI  SALMON— Mash  one- 
half  can  of  salmon  with  a  fork.  To 
one-half  cupful  of  rich  milk  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
heat  hot,  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  two  beaten  eggs,  a  dash  of  pep- 
per, and  a  little  salt.  Mix  well.  Have 
cups  Well  buttered,  and  lined  with 
cooked  macaroni,  and  fill  them  with  the 
salmon.  Set  cups  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
and  bake  twenty  minutes.   Serve  hot. 

Farina  with  Milk — Have  one  pint 
of  boiling  milk  in  a  small  enameled  pan 
on  the  fire.  Gradually  add  two  gills  of 
farina,  sharply  mixing  with  the  milk 
while  adding  it.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  granulated  sugar.  Mix  well,  and  let 
cook  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  once  in  a 
while.  Stir  in  one  raw  egg  yolk  and 
serve  with  cold  milk. 

Vegetable  Sausages — Three  carrots, 
four  onions,  two  parsnips,  one-half  pint 
of  split  red  lentils,  two  eggs,  one-half 
pound  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  sago,  pars- 
ley, garlic,  salt,  and  pepper.  Boil  the 
vegetables,  and  mash  fine;  cook  the  len- 
tils until  soft,  pound  them  well;  add  to 
the  mashed  vegetables,  together  with  a 
little  boiled  sago,  chopped  parsley,  a  I 
small  portion  of  finely  chopped  garlic, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Mix  the  eggs  and 
bread  crumbs,  add  a  portion  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Make  up  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  sausages,  roll  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  boiling  oil 
until  brown. 

Stewed  Fish — Cut  a  fish  across  in 
slices  one  and  a  half  inches  thick  and 
sprinkle  with  salt.  Boil  two  sliced  onions  - 
until  done.  Pour  off  the  water,  season 
with  pepper,  add  two  cupfuls  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  a  little  parsley;  in  this  simmer 
the  fish  until  done.  Thicken  the  liquid 
left  in  the  pan  with  a  little  flour  and 
pour  over  fish. 


Scalloped  Macaroni — Put  some  plain 
boiled  macaroni  in  a  dish 
and  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  little  catsup.  Fill 
a  deep  dish  half  full,  add  a 
very  little  finely  chopped 
onion  and  a  layer  of  sliced 
tomatoes,  having  previ- 
ously covered  the  macaroni 
with  some  melted  butter. 
Make  a  thick  crust  of 
mashed  potato,  and  bake 
in  a  not  too  hot  oven  un- 
til brown. 


WHAT  little  girl  would  not  be  delighted  to  find  a  cap 
and  scarf  like  this  among  her  Christmas  presents? 
Complete  directions  for  crocheting  the  set  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps  by  the  Fancy-Work  Editor, 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio.    Order  No.  FC-99. 


Salted  Codfish,  Epicu- 
rean Styles — Let  the  fish 
simmer  over  the  fire  till 
tender,  and  then  strip  it 
up  very  finely.  Mince  three 
medium-sized  onions,  and 
fry  them  slowly  in  four 
ounces  of  butter  until  they 
are  done  and  quite  brown. 
Then  add  to  them  the 
stripped  fish.  Toss  it  all 
to  get  well  heated,  and  add 
at  last  minute  a  little  pap- 
rika and  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice.  Put  the  fish 
in  the  center  of  a  hot  dish 
and  surround  it  with  very 
small  potato  balls. 

Macaroni  Favorite- — e 
Break  one-fourth  package  i 
of  macaroni,  and  boil  with! 
salt  to  taste,  one-half  hour.I 
Put  a  layer  of  macaroni  in 
earthen  dish,  then  layer  of 
soft  bread  crumbs,  layer* 
of  grated  cheese  and  but-* 
ter.  Repeat,  and  pour  overj 
top  one  egg  well  beaten  *■ 
and  mixed  with  a  cupful  i 
of  milk.   Bake  slowly  until 
a  nice  brown.    This  is  a 
popular  luncheon  dish. 

E 


VkeJaroY 
Sfusterole  on 
theBaih-Eoom 

Shelf 

When  little  Susie  had 
a  cough;  when  Johnny 
got  his  feet  wet  and 
caught  cold;  when 
father  sprained  his 
knee;  when  granny's 
rheumatism  bothered 
her — that  jar  of  Muster- 
ole  was  right  there  to 
give  relief. 

Musterole  is  a  clean, 
white  ointment  made  with 
oil  of  mustard  and  other 
home  simples.  It  pene- 
trates down  to  the  causes  of 
the  ache  or  the  cold.  And 
the  heat  which  it  generates 
usually  dispels  the  cold  or 

sprain  or  rheumatism.  Yet  its  heat 
is  a  non-blistering  heat.  Musterole 
even  feels  cool  a  few  moments  after 
you  have  applied  it.  And  the  ease 
usually  comes  immediately  while 
you  are  rubbing  on  Musterole  over 
the  place.  Keep  your  jar  of  Muster- 
ole on  the  bath-room  shelf — handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recom- 
mend Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars — 
$2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio- 


6  Mos.  Only  lOc 

AYS  ^  ou  wan*  Th*  Country  Boy,  a  large 
^5  9  x  12  magazine  chock-full  of  dandy 

etoriee  of  adventure  and  bow  fodyB  make 
money.  Biff  pages  on  corn  clubs,  chicken 
raisin?.  Bird  Club,  etc.  Illustrated.  The  real 
boys'  paper.  Just  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
you'll  enjoy.  This  fine  magazine  sent  0  months 
on  trial  for  only  10c  'Canada  20c). 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY  105  Washington  Square,  Pbilada. 


HDQ5IER 


STOVES  Si 
RANGES 


FREE 


To  try  in  your  home  30  days  f  roe  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it.  Million  members  of  families  enjoying  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of 
"Hoosler"  Stoves  &  Ranges* 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifully finished*  smooth  latest 
design,  guaranteed  for  years. 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show- 
ing photographs,  describing  large 
assortment  of  sizes  and  designs 
of  Steel  and  Cast  Ranges,  Cooke,  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  Heaters,  to  select  from, 
explaining  our  free  trial.  Send  postal 
today. 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
126  State  St..    Marion,  Ind. 

New  Feather  Beds  Only  $6^2 

New  Feather  Pillows  $1.25  per  pair.  Pull  size  and  full 
weight  guaranteed.  All  new,  clean  sanitary  feathers.  Best 
8  ounce  leather  proof  licking.  Write  tor  new  catalogue. 
MOTHHN  FEATHER  «  PILLOW  CO..  Dept.  182  Oraemlofa.  H.  C. 

Last  Chance 

at  the 

Old  Price 

A  big  advance  In  the  prict 
of  the  New  Edison  is 
to  take  place  on  Jan.  1. 
Bui  to  ail  who  write  now 
we  will  still  al'ow  present 
price  and  low  termaof  only 

$100  After 
*— Free  Trial 

Yes,  yon  may  keep 

lhia  new  Edison  — 
Thornaa  A.  Edison's 

Sreat  phonograph  with  the 
lamond  stylus— and  your  choice 
*f  record*,  too,  for  only  si.  Pay  the 


New 

Edison 

balance  atfate  of  only  a  few  centTsVday.  Try  the  New  Ediaoo 
in  your  own  home  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Send  no  money 
down.  Entertain  your  friends  with  your  favorite  recoros. 

^Vrite'FnilsiV  ForOur  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 
.  *  *•* name  and  address  for  our  own  book  and 

EHOtures  of  the  New  Edison  phonographs.   No  obUjrationa. 

F.  K.  BABSON,  EdUon  PltcncOraph  Distributors 
^039_Edisoti  Block.  Chicago.  IHin o I S 


TTHE1  ORIGINAL 

lndoo 


OCHEMICALf 
oset 


v  tiose 

30,000  SOLO— FIFTH  YEAR 

More  Comfortable. 
Healthful.  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out- house, 
open  vault  and  cess  pool, 
which  are  breeding  places 
for  germs.  Have  &  warm, 
sanitary,  odorless  toilet  right 
in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to 
Invalids.  Endorsed  by  Stat© 
Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  The  Bouse 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  In 
water  in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month. 
Ho  more  trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  ab- 
•stately  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the 
office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price 
HOWE  SANITARY  MFC,  CO.  Mil  «Mi  it,  DETROIT, 
Aak  .bout  th.  Bo-ftio  WuhsttBd>-8M  and  CohS' 

Running  W*i«r  without  Plumbint 


MICH. 


Looking  Your  Best 

Here  is  a  Guide  to  the  Real  Fountain  of  Youth 

By  MARGARET  DRUMMOND 


3sJ 


DID  you  ever  stop  to 
think  j  ust  what  "look- 
ing young"  means  in 
any  one  of  your  friends? 
At  first  glance  it  means  a 
fresh   color   and   a  bright, 
happy  smile,  a  trim  figure, 
and  a  quick,  snappy  way  of  talking 
that  somehow  hides  many  short- 
comings. When  you  stop  to  analyze 
you  find  many  things  that  were  not 
apparent  at  the  first  look. 

Looking  young  means,  first  of  all, 
a  good  appearance — a  well-groomed 
person,  clear,  wholesome  skin,  hair 
well  brushed,  glossy,  and  clean, 
even  if  not  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion — and  a  careful  attention  to 
the  little  niceties  of  dress — clothes, 
gloves,  stockings,  all  in  perfect  order. 
No  holes  showing,  no  down-at-heel  shoes, 
no  buttons  off,  no  loose  hair  ends  flying, 
no  gap  between  belt  and  skirt.  These 
are  the  things  that  make  for  being 
well  dressed  and,  incidentally,  "looking 
young." 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  involves 
keeping  up  an  interest  in  things — the 
everyday  events  of  life.  The  small 
household  affairs  that  seem  very  trivial 
are  full  of  real  interest  if  only  we  try 
to  find  it.  Then  thei-e  are  the  great 
things  that  concern  the  world  at  large. 
A  keen,  progressive  concern  for  all  these 
will  do  a  great  deal  toward  keeping  you 
looking  young.  It  gives  that  look  of 
brightness  and  intelligence  to  eyes  that 
makes  the  oldest  face  interesting — that 
live  look  which  always  attracts,  and 
never  fails  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in 
everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  physical  side 
of  keeping  one's  youth  that  this  article 
has  to  deal. 

A  beautiful  woman,  one  who  wants  to 
look  young  always,  is  made  up  of  two 
things — a  well-developed  skeleton  and  a 
properly  developed  muscle  structure. 
Incidentally,  it  is  necessary  that  her 
vital  organs  be  sound  and  her  digestion 
good,  or  good  looks,  at  any  age,  are  out 
of  the  question.  There  was  a  time  when 
women  disregarded  this  view  of  things 
and  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  absurdities 
to  correct  their  shortcomings.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  thanks  to  the 
many  schools  of  hygiene  and  physical 
culture,  there  is  a  much  saner  idea  in 
the  minds  of  most  women,  and  they  are 
awake  to  the  fact  that  beauty,  good 
looks,  and  keeping  young  are  all  a  mat- 
ter of  natural,  healthy  living,  with  strict 
attention  at  all  times  to  eating,  exercise, 
fresh  air,  and  rest.  -> 

ONE  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  the  world  says  that  the  making 
of  beauty  is  largely  a  matter  of  food, 
and  his  theory  has  proved  itself  correct 
in  thousands  of  instances.  Wherever 
you  find  clear  eyes  and  a  bright  com- 
plexion you  .will  find  that  the  owner  eats 
plenty  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  old- 
time,  popular  belief  that  spinach  makes 
a  good  skin  and  carrots  rosy  cheeks. 

This  seems  rather  odd  when  dietitians 
tell  us  that  the  succulent  vegetables  con- 
sist principally  of  water;  and  it  is  true 
that  these  garden  products  afford  little 
nourishment,  but  they  do  contain  certain 
chemical  substances  that  are  healthful. 
The  same  is  true  of  fruits.  Indeed,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  always  pre- 
scribed by  "beauty  specialists"  for  the 
complexion  as  well  as  for  making  the 
hair  grow  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  Sul- 
phur, which  is  very  good  for  the  hair, 
is  found  to  a  plentiful  extent  in  spinach, 
onions,  peas,  and  beans.  Plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  little  meat,  no 
tea  or  coffee,  lots  of  milk  and  eggs  make 
an  ideal  diet  for  the  woman  who  would 
look  young. 

A  good  figure  is  built  on  a  framework 
of  bones;  but  these  should  be  carefully 
concealed  by  proper  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
exercise — not  necessarily  a  set  of  pre- 
scribed exercises  to  be  gone  through 
daily!  but  the  exercise  that  comes  in  the 
course  of  every  housewife's  daily  round. 
Sweeping,  dusting,  and  bedmaking  are 
all  good  for  the  development  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest,  making  for  a  full  bust 
and  well-covered,  smooth  shoulders,  and 
hidden  collar  bones.  Mashing  potatoes 
and  beating  eggs  will  develop  pads  that 
will  hide  bony  elbows  and  scrawny 
wrists.  Washing  clothes  and  dishes  will 
keep  the  hands  and  arms  smooth  and 
white,  provided  the  work  is  done  care- 


fully; running  up-  and 
down-stairs  will  keep  the 
legs  and  ankles  shapely 
and  strong.  In  short,  the 
woman  who  has  to  do  her 
own  housework  has  more  op- 
portunity, with  less  effort,  of 
keeping  her  body  healthy  and  her 
muscles  supple  than  the  woman  of 
leisure  who  has  hours  to  devote  to 
this  especial  purpose.  And  beyond 
this  exercise  there  is  something  big- 
ger and  better:  no  woman  is  really 
beautiful  who  has  no  character  ex- 
pressed in  her  face,  and  character 
is  only  developed  through  useful- 
ness. . 
Nowadays,  women  keep  their  good 
looks  much  longer  than  in  any  previous 
generation.  To  be  sure,  the  young  girl 
will  always  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  woman  who  has  passed  the  early 
twenties,  because  youth  means  newness, 
and  the  freshness  and  brightness  of 
young  girlhood  cannot  be  reproduced 
or  imitated  successfully  in  later  years. 
But  the  whiteness  of  teeth,  the  bright- 
ness of  hair,  the  smoothness  of  skin,  the 
suppleness  of  figure  may  all  be  pre- 
served until  any  age  by  a  careful  ob- 
servance of  diet,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and 
rest,  with  no  artifices  that  anybody  could 
disapprove.  Looking  young  really  means 
the  well-groomed,  healthy  appearance, 
and  this  can  be  obtained  by  any  woman 
at  any  age  if  sufficient  care  and  atten- 
tion be  bestowed  on  the  person. 


What  She  Should  Weigh 

J.  P.  W.,  Kentucky — The  correct 
weight  for  a  woman  of  fifty-nine,  who  is 
five  feet  tall,  is  130  pounds. 

To  Gain  Weight 

A  Reader,  Ohio — As  you  grow  older 
your  face  will  change  in  contour.  Plenty 
of  wholesome  food,  with  nine  hours  of 
sleep  regularly  every  night,  and  health- 
ful exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  help 
you  to  gain  weight.  Do  not  eat  candy, 
pastry,  or  rich  food,  but  substitute  vege- 
tables, fruit,  milk,  eggs,  and  cereals. 
With  a  sensible  diet  your  complexion 
should  improve,  especially  if  you  keep 
the  skin  clean.  This  will  offset  any 
shortcomings  in  the  way  of  features. 

To  Stop  Falling  Hair 

M.  L.,  Wisconsin— -You  may  need  a 
tonic,  since  falling  hair  is  often  an  in- 
dication of  low  vitality.  Shampoo  your 
hair  once  a  week,  and  dress  it  loosely 
and  fluffily,  so  that  the  air  will  circulate 
through  it.  Massage  the  scalp  lightly 
every  night,  and  occasionally  use  a  good 
'scalp  food. 

For  a  Rough  Skin 

E.  S.,  Vermont — If  your  skin  chaps 
easily,  you  should  not  use  soap  on  your 
face  at  all  in  cold  weather.  Bathe  it  in 
warm  water,  rinsing  off  with  cold,  and 
onee  a  day  cleanse  it  with  a  good  cream. 
A  good  face  powder  is  a  protection  when 
you  go  out  in  the  air. 

Wrinkles  at  Twenty-three 

Mrs.  C.  W.,  Iowa-^You  are  entirely 
too  young  to  have  wrinkles.  From  your 
letter  I  imagine  that  you  are  under- 
nourished. Study  your  diet  to  see  if  it 
is  properly  balanced.  Proper  habits  of 
eating,  sleeping,  and  exercise  ought  to 
build  you  up  so  that  your  weight  would 
increase  and  your  face  fill  out  so  it  will 
no  longer  have  wrinkles.  Blackheads 
are  the  result  of  accumulations  of  dust 
and  oil  in  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Thor- 
ough cleansing  of  the  face  and  frequent 
bathing  so  that  the  pores  would  be  active 
ought  to  do  away  with  them.  Massage 
of  the  face  with  a  good  cold  cream  ought 
to  help  you  also.  If  you  will  tell  me 
your  height  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  weigh. 

The  Right  Colors 

L.  E.  N.,  Arkansas — With  your  light 
brown  hair  and  gray  eyes  you  can  wear 
almost  any  color,  especially  the  lighter 
shades — white,  pink,  green,  or  blue.  All 
are  good.  Por  the  winter  wear  warm 
reds  and  greens.  Navy  blue  is  becoming 
to  almost  everyone,  and  makes  a  neat 
dress  or  suit. 

Girls  of  fourteen  should  not  wear 
jewelry. 


Preserves  Sausage 

1 1    ^ 

CD 

CD 
CD 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuff er  and  Lard  Press 

has  the  Patented  Corrugated 
Spout  that  keeps  aif  out  of  the 
casing,  preventing  spoilage. 

Cylinder  is  bored  true — no  jamming. 
Lard  Strainer  has  wide  lips  for  safety 
in  handling. 

10  sizes  and  styles.   2  to  8  qts.   Japanned  or  tinned. 

No.  25,  4  quart  size,  Japanned,  $10. 

Hog  Book,  authoritative  information  on  raising, 
and  pork  products,  by  F.D.Coburn.former  Sec'y 
Kansas  Deptr  Agriculture,  sent  for  10c  stamps. 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat -and- Food  Chopper 

makes  sausage  appetizing  and  nutri- 
tious. It  chops  sausage  meat  uni- 
formly: no  stringy  mixtures;  no  mang- 
ling ;  no  squeezing  out  the  juices. 
Because  the  four-bladed  steel 
knife  and  perfor- 
ated steel  _^  »|T  —  Your  . 
plate  cut  ^^^1  fflLe»^ra,er 
clean!       waWaK-^-  '-^ ,  _ '  TlTf))  can 

sup- 
ply 
70a 


Use  same 
chopper  for  saving 
food  waste  in  kitchen. 

J\Jn    1?      Cuts  3  pounds 

per  minuttr 
l\In  cuts  4  pounds 

r*»    /.per  minute 
Look  for  name  "  Enterprise" 
Book  of  "War-time  Recipes,"  for 
-kitchen  economy,  sent  lor  4c  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Department  96  PHILADELPHIA 


it^CUTS 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ily attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  nnni/ 
gain  list  and  free  book  IltCE  DUUlt 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  335  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  217,  Galesburg,  Kansas. 

Bake  a  None  Such 

WAR  PIE 

— It  Has  No  Top  Crust — 

It  saves  where  it  is  needed,  and 
you  don't  lose  in  goodness  with 

None  Such 

Mincemeat 

"Like  Mother  Used  to  Make" 

Save  half  the  flour,  shortening, 
labor,  expense.  Appetizing  and 
wholesome.  Try  a  pie  crust 
with  Whole  Wheat  or  Rye 
Flour.    Very  healthful. 


You  tave 
when 
you  serve 

None  Such 
War  Pie 


And 

you  help 
the  U.S. 
Food  Ad-  1 
ministration 


Merrell-Soule  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Children's  Corner 


The  Battle  of  the  Tin  Army 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 

JUST  as  Ned  was  about  to  give  the 
order  "Forward,  charge!"  to  his 
ready  armies,  Father  called  the  busy 
general  to  dinner. 

"Papa,"  begged  Ned  after  the  meal 
was  finished,  "please  come  and  see  my 
soldiers  fight  a  battle.  I  left  them  all 
ready  to  charge." 

Before  Father  had  time  to  answer 


Sailing  around  the  Horn 


there  was  a  loud  confusion  in  the  nur- 
sery. Bang!  Boom!   Clatter!  Clutter! 

"Hurry!  Hurry!"  cried  Ned.  "Just 
hear  the  terrible  battle!" 

Sure  enough,  when  the  little  general 
burst  onto  the  battle  field  he  found  that 
his  soldiers  had  really  been  fighting 
while  he  was  away.  Many  brave  men 
lay  dead.  Field  pieces  were  overturned. 
The  trenches  were  torn  to  pieces. 

Battle  flags  were  scattered  in  the 
dust.  Even  the  faithful  buglers  had 
perished.  Wounded  men  were  strewn 
all  about,  some  in  piles  and  waving  arms 
and  legs,  others  where  they  had  fallen 
alone.  Over  to  one  side  a  Red  Cross 
ambulance  was  waiting  to  carry  its  load 
from  the  bloody  field. 

Three  airships  still  hovered  over  the 
confused  scenes  of  struggle.  One  had 
fallen  in  a  wreck  upon  the  ground. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  here  to 
see  it  all!"  cried  Ned.  "Just  look  at  the 
brave  captain  with  his  sword  still  raised 
calling  for  his  men  to  follow !  See!  One 
of  the  airships  has  been  shot  down.  Oh!" 

Ned's  father  began  to  laugh.  Then 
Ned  laughed  too.  For  crouched  in  a 
corner  was  Buster,  the  big  yellow  cat. 
He  had  spied  the  tiny  airships  swinging 
back  and  forth  and  had  leaped  for 
them.  No  doubt  he  had  mistaken  them 
for  little  birds  and  had  caused  all  the 
noise  and  confusion.  But,  just  the  same, 
Ned  likes  to  tell  about  the  time  his  sol- 
diers really  fought. 


here's  a  book  from  Jimmy — a  fine  one 
too,  'Dick  of  the  Plains.'  "  The  children 
will  be  just  as  delighted  as  if  they  were 
getting  the  toys. 

The  teacher  of  course  will  picture 
where  the  presents  are  to  go,  and  how 
happy  they  will  make  the  children  who 
receive  them. 

Then  will  come  an  hour  of  jolly  games. 

First  blue  and  khaki-colored  badges 
are  passed  in  a  basket,  and  each  child 
chooses  the  kind  he  prefers  and  pins  it 
on.  Thus  the  company  is  divided  into 
two  groups — sailors  and  soldiers. 

A  lively  contest  to  start  with  is  that 
of  the  Christmas  apples.  Two  dishes  of 
apples,  red  and  green  respectively,  are 
placed  on  a  table,  and  two  empty  dishes 
stand  on  a  table  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  which  must  be  cleared  for 
action.  The  soldiers  line  up  on  the  red 
side  and  the  sailors  on  the  green,  and  a 
kitchen  spoon  is  handed  to  the  leader  of 
each  group. 

At  a  given  signal  the  contest  begins. 
The  object  is  to  transfer  the  apples  in 
each  full  dish  to  the  corresponding 
empty  one,  by  means  of  the  spoon  with- 
out help  from  the  hands.  The  leader  on 
each  side,  after  carrying  his  apple 
safely  to  the  goal,  must  run  back  and 
hand  the  spoon  to  the  next  player  in  line 
on  his  side,  who  then  has  to  follow  the 
leader's  example.  This  continues  till 
the  contest  is  won,  but  in  the  winning 
there  is  sure  to  be  great  rivalry  between 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Very  simple  refreshments  will  please 
the  little  folks.  There  may  be  brown- 
bread  sandwiches  in  the  shape  of  Christ- 
mas trees,  with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon 
around  the  stem,  gingerbread  soldier 
boys,  hot  cocoa,  and  big  popcorn  balls 
done  up  in  oiled  paper  tied  at  the  top 
with  red,  white,  and  blue,  into  which  a' 
sprig  of  holly  is  tucked. 

Best  of  all,  at  the  heart  of  each  corn 
ball  is  a  wee  surprise  of  some  sort — a 
tiny  penny  doll,  a  little  toy  animal,  or 
a  small  figure  of  Santa  Claus. 

Note:  Three  other  games  to  play  at  a 
children's  Christmas  party  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped  and  self -addressed  en- 
velope, by  the  Entertainment  Editor,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


"Oh,  hubby,  this  must  be  one  of  those 
bungalows  we  hear  so  much  about!" 


The  Children's  Christmas  Party 

A PRIMARY  teacher  who  had  always 
entertained  her  twenty-five  little  pu- 
pils at  a  party  before  Christmas  every 
year  has  decided,  instead  of  giving  it  up 
this  season  because  of  the  war,  to  use  it 
as  an  opportunity  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  children. 

She  plans  to  send  out  little  rhymed  in- 
vitations, typewritten  on  note  paper  bor- 
dered in  red,  white,  and  blue.  At  the  top 
is  pasted  a  Santa  Claus  sticker,  and  just 
below  are  the  words: 

Enlist  in  Santa's  Army 

A  Christmas  party  there's  to  be 
Next  Monday  afternoon  at  three, 
A  different  kind  of  one  this  year, 
More  patriotic  maybe,  dear. 
For  Santa'll  come  with  empty  sack 
And  wants  to  take  it  loaded  back. 

Perhaps  you'd  like  to  help  him  there 
With  any  playthings  you  can  spare; 
Kind  Santa  Claus  will  take  them  to 
Some  children  poorer  far  than  you. 
And  we  shall  have  some  fun  as  well, 
But  what  it  is,  I  will  not  tell! 

After  the  little  guests  have  all  ar- 
rived, Santa  Claus,  who  is  the  hostess's 
white-haired  father  in  disguise,  will  en- 
ter with  jingling  bells  and  empty  sack. 
Instead  of  distributing  presents  he  gayly 
goes  about  collecting  them. 

He  is  pretty  sure  to  make  spirited 
comments  in  his  usual  fashion;  but,  in- 
stead of  saying,  "Well,  well,  here's  a 
book  for  Jimmy,"  he'll  say,  "Well,  well, 


Answers  to  Puzzles 

Puzzles  Printed  November  3d 


The  Puzzling  Household 

Six  persons  might  have  lived  in  that 
house,  according  to  the  boy's  statement, 
but  it  involves  a  peculiar  condition  of 
relationship  which  requires  some  ex- 
planation. Let  us  say  that  Mr.  A  was  a 
widower  with  a  son  who  was  a  widower 
with  a  son.  Thus  two  fathers  and  their 
sons.  Then  there  are  Mrs.  B,  a  widow, 
with  a  daughter  who  is  a  widow  with  a 
daughter.  Thus  two  mothers  and  their 
daughters.  Now  we  marry  the  three 
A's  to  the  three  B's,  and  we  have  three 
childless  couples. 

The  Landlady's  Puzzle 

The  landlady  was  able  to  manipulate 
five  12-inch  candles  so  as  to  serve  her 
three  lodgers  without  waste  for  six 
nights.  Following  is  shown  how  the 
five  -12-inch  candles  were  subtracted 
from  for-  six  nights: 
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Runaway  Julietta 

[CONTINUED  from  page  18] 

Jim  suspicioned,  and  soon's  you  drove 
off  this  mornin'  he  tells  me  to  git.  I  did 
git,  but  I  come  back  a-purpose  to  tell 
you  some  things.  You  see,  Miss  Dare, 
I  used  to  know  your  dad,  back  when  I 
had  my  own  ranch." 

"Oh!"  Julietta  remembered  sud- 
denly. There  had  been  a  Bobbins  ranch 
in  the  old  days.  "Thank  you  for  saying 
what  you  did  about  my  father.  But 
what  became  of  your  ranch?" 

'  "Andy  Burt  got  it,"  and  the  gray  eyes 
filled  with  a  glowering  light  of  hatred. 
"He's  another  one  what's  got  things  hid. 
'Tweren't  long  before  your  daddy  died 
that  Andy  borrowed  five  thousand  dol- 
lars from  him — give  his  note  for  it.  I 
reckon  you  ain't  heard  'bout  that 
neither.  Look  here,  girl!  Jim  Wur- 
rell's  got  that  note,  see?  Well,  so  long's 
Andy  keeps  quiet  'bout  this  ranch  bein' 
yours,  Jim'll  never  press  him  for  that 
money;  and  so  long's  Jim  keeps  quiet 
'bout  the  five  thousand  Andy  keeps  his 
mouth  shut  and  provides  water.  See? 
I  reckon  you  stirred  up  some  panic  when 
you  dropped  in  here  on  'em  so  sudden. 
That's  why  Jim  Wurrell  tells  me  to  git. 
And  now  I'm  goin',  since  I've  crabbed 
that  little  game  o'  hide-the-thimble ; 
but,"  and  his  huge  fist  came  up  toward 
the  sky,  "I  ain't  through  yet,  so  help 
me!" 

The  final  words  came  out  with  a 
deadly  vehemence  that  shook  through 
his  whole  body.  Then  he  stooped,  slung 
a  roll  of  blankets  over  his  shoulder,  and 
strode  away  without  further  regard  to 
the  girl. 

Julietta  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  her 
confused  mind  gradually  clearing.  Ex- 
plained were  the  reluctance  and  embar- 
rassment of  Clay  Thorpe ;  explained  was 
the  strange  demeanor  of  the  Wurrells; 
explained  were  Burt,  and  the  scorn  on 
the  face  of  Clay  in  the  post-office  door- 
way. Clay  knew  that  her  uncle  was  a 
henchman  of  Andy  Burt's.  The  knowl- 
edge that  the  ranch  was  hers  and  that 
Burt  owed  five  thousand  dollars  and 
accumulated  interest  did  not  elate  Juli- 
etta, but  it  did  untangle  the  knotted 
skein  of  mystery. 

Slowly  she  took  her  way  toward  the 
veranda  again,  and  once  more  Mrs. 
Wurrell  greeted  her  with  querulous  com- 
plaint. 

"Didn't  find  Jim,  eh?  You  been  gone 
a  long  while.  Didn't  see  anything  o' 
Jake?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Julietta  absently. 
"He  said  he  was  leaving." 

Mrs.  Wurrell  stirred  uneasily. 

"I'm  feelin'  queer— all  shook  up. 
Help  me  in,  Lizzie!" 

THAT  same  afternoon  found  Julietta 
at  the  county  courthouse.  Searching 
the  dusty  old  records  of  twenty  years 
gone  was  a  tedious  task.  She  made  no 
explanation  to  the  recorder,  nor  did  she 
give  him  her  name;  but  after  an  hour 
of  labor  she  verified  the  tale  which  she 
had  heard  that  morning:-  There  was  no 
title  company  in  La  Vina,  but  the  re- 
corder proved  an  able  assistant. 

The  ranch  had  belonged  to  Larry 
Dare,  and  no  one  else.  This  fact  settled, 
Julietta  made  careful  notes  of  the  facts 
as  recorded,  smiled  her  thanks  to  the 
official,  and  left  him  rather  mystified. 
After  which  Julietta  betook  herself 
homeward  and  kept  her  own  counsel. 

Andy  Burt  drove  out  to  the  Wurrell 
ranch  that  evening  in  his  car.  Julietta 
and  the  Wurrells  were  sitting  on  the 
veranda.  The  sun  had  drooped  behind 
the  purple  peaks,  and  in  the  softened 
light  the  girl  made  a  pleasing  picture. 

The  picture  impressed  Burt.  A  new, 
stirring,  entrancing  idea  fastened  upon 
him  as  he  strode  up  the  steps — an  idea 
which,  by  the  time  he  had  taken  the 
girl's  hand  in  greeting,  had  ripened  into 
firm  resolve. 

Nor  was  his  thought  difficult  for  Juli- 
etta to  divine,  even  before  he  spoke.  He 
was  another  Parkis,  the  "important  out- 
of-town  customer"  of  the  Trufit  Shoe 
Company;  she  recognized  the  same  co- 
lossal self-conceit,  the  same  complacent, 
appraising  glances,  and  it  angered  her 
into  silence. 

"Thought  I'd  drop  up  and  nay  my 
respects,  Miss  Dare,"  he  began  ingrati- 
atingly. "As  I  said  this  morning,  we 
two  ought  to  be  real  good  friends."  He 
sighed,  and  fanned  himself  with  his 
panama.  "Fact  is,  I've  never  been  much 
of  a  lady's  man.  The  girls  around 
here—" 

His  voice  trailed  away  as  a  flash  of- 
light  from  the  road  traversed  th^  ver- 
anda.  He  stared  forward  with  a  frown. 

"Huh!  If  there  ain't  a  flivver  turn- 
ing in  here,"  exclaimed  Wurrell. 

"Yes,"  said  Julietta  demurely.  "Clay 
Thorpe  promised  to  take  me  for  a  little 
drive  this  evening."  She  rose  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Burt,  upon  whose  face 
black  gloom  had  descended. 

She  gave  a  relieved  sigh  as  she  sank 
back  against  the  cushions  beside  Clay, 
who,  sensing  her  mood,  gave  silent  at- 
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tention  to  the  "flivver."    Finally  she 
spoke,  slowly,  as  musing  aloud. 

"There's  no  sense  in  it — not  a  bit." 

His  look  was  a  question.  Julietta 
continued : 

"I  was  thinking  about  the  water 
proposition."  She  straightened  up.  "I'm 
in  earnest.  Even  in  the  little  time  I've 
been  back  here,  what  I've  seen  and 
heard  makes  me  wild  to  be  doing  some- 
thing. Hasn't  the  Commerce  Commis- 
sion jurisdiction  over  public  utilities?" 

"Sure.  But  in  this  case  Cottonwood 
Creek  isn't  one  of  them,  as  water  can 
easily  be  had  by  pumping.  The  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  pumping." 

She  laid  an  eager,  impulsive  hand  on  - 
Clay's  sleeve. 

"Now  listen !    If  all  the  parties  inter- $ 
ested  were  to  get  together  and  act  as  , 
one  mind  and  one  body,  something  could 
be  done,  I'm  sure." 

Clay   nodded.     The   girl  continued 
eagerly: 

"Let's  begin  right  now  to  find  that 
one  mind.   Can't  we?" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then, 
"Yes,  it's  possible,"  he  returned  gravely. 
"No  concerted  action  has  been  tried  be- 
cause there's  really  no  court  of  apeal — " 

"But  don't  you  see  that  such  concerted 
action  in  itself  is  a  court  of  appeal?" 
she  cried.  "Why  have  you  been  sitting 
here  all  these  years  without  trying  it?" 

"I  haven't,"  he  answered.  "I've  been 
here  just  six  months.  I've  been  study- 
ing, and  working.    But  you're  right." 

"Of  course  I'm  right!  Now,  couldn't 
we  get  together  everyone  interested? 
If — look!    Isn't  that  a  fire  over  there?" 

Clay  glanced  around,  jammed  down  'i 
his  brakes  with  a  low  word,  and  sat 
staring. 

"By  George,  it  is!"  he  broke  out. 

ACROSS  the  horizon,  and  looking  much 
-i~V  nearer  than  it  really  could  be,  a  red 
glare  of  light  hung  against  the  clouds. 
From  a  tiny  point  it  spread  into  a  huge 
radiance  with  incredible  swiftness,  be- 
speaking some  highly  inflammable  ma- 

"Haystacks,"  said  Clay  briefly.  "Hm! 
Must  be  Burt's  place!" 

"Burt's?"  echoed  Julietta.  "Not  Andy 
Burt?"  - 

"Yes,  one  of  his  ranches,  the  one  that 
used  to  be  the  Robbins  ranch.  That's 
it,  beyond  a  doubt.  Well,  let  her  burn. 
Burt  won't  find  many  men  in  this  valley 
who'll  get  out  to  save  his  crops." 

To  Julietta's  mind  came  the  memory, 
of  Jake  Robbins  as  he  had  parted  from 
her  that  morning — a  man  brooding,  a 
man  wronged,  a  man  seeking  vengeance; 
with  a  mad  thirst.  She  hastily  sketched 
him  to  Clay,  and  in  a  few  words  related 
what  information  she  had  gleaned  from 
him  and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

"You're  right,"  said  Clay  gloomily, 
starting  the  car  forward  again.  "I've 
no  doubt  that  those  stacks  were  set 
afire  by  Jake,  and  it's  high  time  for  us 
ranchers  to  get  together.  Arson  is  bad 
enough;  next  thing  we  know  it  may  be 
murder,  unless  ye  can  find  some  legiti- 
mate course  of  action.  And  that  fool 
Burt  can't  see  that  he's  playing  with 
dynamite." 

"Look  here,  Clay!"  exclaimed  the  girl 
quickly.  "Let's  start  this  thing  here 
and  now — to-night!  Let's  visit  the 
nearest  ranch  and  start  the  word  around 
for  a  mass  meeting  to-morrow  evening; 
telephone  everyone  interested;  get  them 
all  there." 

"Good!    What  then?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.   Will  you  do  it?" 

"You  bet  I  will!"  He  gave  the  wheel 
a  spin  and  sent  the  car  sliding  into  a 
side  road. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  "that  the  meet- 
ing will  prove  a  lot  of  talk  and  nothing 
definite.  Isn't  there  anyone  who  has  a 
legal  enough  mind  to  put  things  into 
concrete  form?" 

"By  George!"  Clay  jumped  at  the 
suggestion.  "Say,  we'll  have  a  petition 
ready — a  formal  demand  that  Burt  rec- 
ognize our  water  rights!  Then  we'll 
take  it  straight  to  Burt  and  demand  his 
signature." 

Julietta  turned  astonished  and  de- 
lighted eyes  upon  him.    She  had  been 
thinking  of  him  as  a  big,  strong, 
trained  boy,  and  she  had  found  him 
keen,  forceful  man  of  action. 

"I'll  draw  up  the  petition  myself. 
We'll  do  it  to-night,"  he  went  on  with 
growing  fire.  "And  you.  can  help  me, 
Dare.  By  George,  we'll  run  right  up  to 
my  house  and  do  it  now!" 

The  old  petty  rebellion  against  meekly 
submitting  to  another's  will  seized  upon 
Julietta.  She  felt  confused,  carried^ 
away  by  the  force  of  his  will,  and  re^ 
sented  it. 

"But  I  don't  care  to  go  to  your  hous( 
Clay,"  she  flared  indignantly.  He  onl; 
gave  a  great,  eager,  boyish  laugh. 

"It's  all  right,  Dare — my  aunt  Mary'%, 
there.     And    you're    going.  You'vej 
started  this  ball  to  rolling,  and  now  yo 
can  finish  it." 

"Oh,"  said  Julietta,  and  leaned  bac 
"oh,  very  well,  Clay." 

[CONTINUED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE] 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS 


You  can  have  one  or  more  of  these  premiums  with  your  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  or  for  getting  up  a  small  dub 

These  Offers  Hold  Good  Until  December  20th  Only 

WE  OFFER  herewith  a  number  of  merchandise  articles  of  practical  value.   You  can  have  your  choice  with  your  new  or  renewal 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  you  can  have  one  or  all  of  the  premiums  by  getting  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  sub- 
|  scribe  with  you  for  Farm  and  Fireside,  at  25  cents  per  year.  Use  this  copy  to  show  your  friends,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting subscribers  for  your  club.   Read  the  offers  below. 


Premium 

No.  924 


LEATHER  PUNCH  KNIFE 


ELECTRIC  FLASH  LIGHT 


Premium  Na.  950 


POCKET  TOOL  KIT 


GOLD- 
NIBBED 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Premium  No.  964 
RELIABLE  WATCH 


Premium 
No.  767 


Pick  Out  Your  Premium  Now 

We  guarantee  every  premium  illustrated  to  give 
satisfaction  and  will  cheerfully  replace 
anything  which  proves  defective 

DR.  VOAK'S  POCKET  DOCTOR  (Premium  No.  924).  A  hook  written  by  a  practicing 
physician.  It  contains  over  150  prescription  for  the  less  serious  ailments.  Given  with  a 
FTVE-year  subscription  to  Farm  and Fireside,  at  $1.00,  or  for  a  club  of  TWO  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  2Sc  each. 

STEEL  DOCUMENT  BOX  (Premium  No.  950).  A  safe  box  for  valuable  papers.  Made 
of  heavy  steel,  black  enameled.  Lock  has  two  keys.  Given  with  a  FlVE-year  subscription 
to'  Farm  and  Fireside  at  $1.25,  or  for  a  chub'  of  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions,  at  25c  each. 

LEATHER  PUNCH  KNIFE  (Premium.  Bo.  957).  A  good-sized  knife  with  stag  handle, 
large  blade,  and  a  leather  punch  blade.  Given  with  a  FlVE-year  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside  at  $1.10,  or  for  a  club  of  FIVE  yearly  subscriptions,  at  25c  each. 

CROCODILE  WRENCH  (Premiums  No.  922V  This:  famous  tool  is  a  high-grade  all-pur- 
pose wrench.  Dies  fit  bolts  on  standard: farm  machinery.  Given,  with  a  FlVE-year  subscrip- 
tion to  Farm  and- Fireside,  at  $1.00,  or  far  a.  club  of  FOUFc  yearly  subscriptions,  at  25c  each. 

ELECTRIC  FLASH  LIGHT  (Premium  No.  906>..  A  high-grade  pocket  light,  fitted  with 
.  battery  and'  tungsten  bulb.  Given  with,  a  FlVE-year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at 
$1.00,  or  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly/  subscriptions  at  25c  each: 

PATENT  LAMP  BURNER  (Premium  No.  811).  Standard  No.  2  wick,  standard  No.  2 
chimney.  Unusual  construction,  saves-  oil,  gives  a.  wonderful  light.  Given  with  a  FIVE- 
year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside.  OH  $1.00.  or  for  a  club  of  THREE  yearly  subscriptions 
at  25c  each. 

VENUS  HAIR-DRYING  COMB  <P?kemnnu>  Bo*  982)).  Made  of  aluminum,  guaranteed 
not  to  burn  the  hair.  Complete  directions^  Given  with- a  FlVE-year  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Fireside,,  at  $T.25V  or  for  a  club'  of  FIVE'  yearly'  subscriptions  at  25c  each. 

VALUABLE-PAPER  WALLET  (Premium  No.  78S)'..  Contains  10  manilla  envelopes  for 
deeds,  mortgages,  insurance  policies*,  etc-  Imitation'  black  grained:  leather.  Given  with 
a  FIVE-?/ear  subscription  to  Far  m  audi  Fireside,,  at  $1.00,  or  for  a  club  of  THREE  yearly  sub- 
scriptions, at  25c  each.. 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  AWL  (Premium.  No.  700).  Makes  a  lock  stitch  with  one 
operation.  Complete  with  bobbin,  thread',  and  needles.  Given  with,  a  FIVE-year  subscription 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  at  $1.00,  or  for  m  club  of  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c  each. 

GOLD-HANDLED  SHEARS  (Premium'  No.  904)..  Eight  inches  long,  handles  plated 
with  gold.  Given  with  a  FlVE-year  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  $1.00,  or  for  a  club 
of  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  at.  25c  each . 

STAG-HANDLED  POCKET  KNIFE  (Premium  No.  702).  Stag  handle,  brass-lined*  two 
blades.  Given  with  a  FIVE-year  subscription,  to*  Farm  and  Fireside,  at  $1.10,  or  for  a  club  of 
FIVE  yearly  subscriptions,  at  25c  each: 

RELIABLE  WATCH  (Premium  No..  762).  Nickel-plated  case,  16  size,  stem  wind  and 
stem  set,  open  face,  white  enameled  dial.  Given  with  a  FIVE-year  subscription  to  Farm  and 
Fireside,  at  $1.50,  or  for  a  club  of  NINE:  yearly  subscriptions,  at  25c  each. 

GOLD-NIBBED  FOUNTAIN  PEN  (Premium  No..  767).  Hard  rubber  barrel,  iridi  urn- 
tipped,  gold-nibbed,  with  filler.  Given  with  a  FTVE-»eor  subscription  to  Farm  andFireside,  at 
$1.10,  or  for  a  club  of  FOUR  yearly/  subscriptions,,  at.  25c  each. 

POCKET  TOOL  KIT  (Premium  No..  964) .  Sturdy  outfit,  consists  of  a  large  jack-knife 
and  five  blue  steel  blades,  in  neat  leatherette  case:  Given  with  a  FIVE-year  subsrri rgtvsn 
to  Farm  and  Fireside,  at  $1.40',  or  for  a  dub  of  SEVEN  yearly  subscriptions,  at  25c  each. 

Be  Sure  to  Mention  Premium  by  Number  and  Name 


VENUS  HAIR-DRYING  COMB 


THE  PERFECT  LOCK-STITCH  AWL 


Premium  No.  762 


STAG-HANDLED  POCKET  KNIFE 


Premium  Order  Form     F.F.  125.  | 


Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Premium  No.  702 
GOLD-HANDLED  SHEARS 


Herewith  find  $  to  pay  for  my  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside  * 

I  five  years  and  premium'  I  name  below: 


Use  ft  to  Send 
Your  Order 

Be  swsm  to  send;  this 
couponi  wiiJlfc  your  or- 
der. I*  insures  prompt 
attention.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD 
OHIO 


I 
I 

t  Name. 
I 
I 


Name  of  Premium 


Premium  No. 


EW 


I 

f 

I 
I 

 '  I 

I  S«.  orR.  F.  D.  No     State   | 

'  If  you  decide  to  send  a  club  of  suBscriptions  and:  earn  your  premium  be  sure  t 
|  to-  send  this  coupon  with  the  letter  containing  the  names  of  your  subscribers.  . 
-   This  will  insure  prompt  attention. 

 „,_,_  —  _  —  _  —  ^ 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Your  tooth  brush  deserves  a  helpful 
Christmas  present.  Support  it— help 
carry  on  its  fight  for  clean  teeth  and 
the  health  and  strength  they  build. 

Bring  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  to  the 
aid  of  your  tooth  brush — -and  watch 
ra^lts .  it  tastes  good  and  does  good. 
Buy  a  tube  today-  or  if  you  prefer,  send 
6  £  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size. 

COLGATE  &  CO.  Dept.89,199  Fulton  St.N.Y 

xMakers  of  Cashmere  BoiUjuet  Soap— Luxurious '.Lastinq,  Refined. 


Jylore  Than  600,000  Copies  Each  Issue 


The  National  Farm  Paper  ~  Twice  a  Month 

Established  1877 


5  cents  a  copy 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Victrola  XVII,  $265 
Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $325 
Mahogany  or  oak 


Will  there  be 
a  Victrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 

To  hear  the  world's  best  music  is  a  pleasure 
every  one  enjoys,  and  the  artists  who  entertain 
you  on  the  Victrola  are  the  artists  every  one 
wants  to  hear.  The  world's  greatest  artists — 
and  they  make  records  for  the  Victrola  exclusively. 

Caruso,  Alda,  Calve,  Culp,  de  Gogorza,  De 
Luca,  Farrar,Gadski,  Galli-Curci,Gluck,Hempel, 
Homer,  Journet,  Martinelli,  McCormack,  Melba, 
Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Sembrich,Tetraz- 
zini,  and  other  famous  singers  of  the  opera  and 
concert  stage.  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski, 
Powell,  Zimbalist,  and  other  noted  instrumen- 
talists. Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's 
Band,  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra,  and  other  bands 
and  orchestras  of  world-wide  renown.  Harry 
Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  and 
a  host  of  other  favorite  entertainers. 

Get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas.  There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere, 
and  they  will  gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  you  and  demonstrate  the 
various  sty  les  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola — $10  to  $400.  Write  to  us  for  the 
handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs,  and  name  and  address  of  nearest 
Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

"Victrola'*  i*  *r,e  Registered  Trade-mark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  designating 
the  prodoeta  of  this  Company  only.  Warning :  the.  use  of  the  word  Victrola  upon  or  in  tha  pr  - 
motion  ox  eal«  of  anj  other  talking  Machine  or  Phonograph  products  is  miBleading  and  illegal. 

Victor 
Supremacy 


9  insure  Vlctur  quality,  ilwayi 
look  for  the  famous  trademark. 
"His  Master's  Voice."    It  is  on 
all  penaine  products  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company. 


{  Let  the  manufacturer  know  that  you  saw  his  advertisement  in 
Farm  and  Fireside.    This  will  insure  a  square  deal. 


,  Get  under 

&e  Shower 
of  Gold 


/coming  to  farmers  from  the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Western 
Canada.  Where  you  can  buy  good  farm  land  at  $15.  to 
$30.  per  acre  and  raise  from  20  to  45  bushels  of  $2.  < 
wheat  to  the  acre  it's  easy  to  make  money.  Canada  offers 
in  her  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

I60  Acre  Homesteads  Free  to  Settlers 

and  other  land  at  very  low  prices.    Thousands  of  farmers  from  the 
U.S.  or  their  sons  are  yearly  taking  advantage  of  this  great  oppor- 
tunity.   Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax. 

Mixed  Farming  is  folly  as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain 
raising.   Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
'  Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt.  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

M.  V.  MclNNES,  178  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
W.  S.  NETHERY,  Interurban  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Canadian  Gov't  Agts. 


if- 


Sewing  for  Soldiers 

Make  These  Red  Cross  Hospital  Garments 


MAZE  it  a  Red  Cross  Christmas 
in  your  community  this  year. 
Let  every  man  and  woman 
contribute  his  one-dollar  membership 
fee  and  become  a 
regularly  enrolled 
member  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Then  organ- 
ize a  branch  in  your 
neighborhood.  The 
chapter  in  the  county 
seat  or  in  the  nearest 
town  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  you  into  its 
fold.  Ask  the  chap- 
ter to  send  a  repre- 
sentative out  to  help 
you  organize  and  de- 
cide upon  the  kind  of 
work  youcan  bestdo  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Knitting  and  sewing  hospital  gar- 
ments and  supplies  is  work  that  every 
woman  is  able  to  do  and  that  nearly 
every  woman  will  enjoy  doing. 


Hospital 
bed  shirts 
and  paja- 
mas are 
needed  in 
largest 
quantities 


Taped  hospital  bed  shirts  are  used  in 
special  cases 

In  July  the  Woman's  Bureau  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives to  France  to  study  the 
question  of 
garments  and 
other  supplies 
needed  for  the 
hospitals  and 
refugees. 

Models  for 
garments  have 
been  sent  to 
the  Woman's 
Bureau  by  the 
committee  in  Paris.  These  models 
have  been  given  to  the  pattern  com- 
panies. The  official  Red  Cross  pat- 
terns can  be 
obtained  from 
chapters, 
stores,  or  any 
of  the  pattern 
companies  for 
ten  cents  each. 

In  making 
garments    for      Thi,  cap  i9  wom 

the    American  surgeon's  mask 


hospitals,  proportions  should  be  two 
small  to  one  large.   For  French  hos- 
pitals no  large  sizes  are  needed. 
Special  points  emphasized  in  the 
report  of  the  com- 
mittee are: 

1.  Convales- 
cent  robes  should  be 
warm,  heavy  bath- 
robing  preferred. 

2.  Pajamas  should 
be  made  of  good  out- 
ing flannel  for  win- 
ter use. 

3.  Convales- 
cent  suits  (lined  pa- 
jamas) are  needed, 
as  the  men  wear 
them    in    place  of 

suits  in  both  the  American  and  the 
French  hospitals. 

4.  Both  pajamas  and  lined  pajamas 
are  preferred  with  a  turn-over  collar 
with  which  a  tie  can  be  worn.  Paja- 
mas for  French  hos- 
pitals may  be  made 
in  dark  colors. 

5.  Convales- 
cent  suits  (lined  pa- 
jamas) should  be 
made  of  bright-col- 
ored materials,  so 
that  the  convalescent 
patient  may  be  easily 
discernible. 

6.  Nightingales  are 
not  desirable  for 
either  American  or 
French  hospitals. 
Bed  jackets  are  used 
in  place  of  them,  and 
should  be  made  of 
warm  material. 

7.  Operating  leg- 
gings are  desirable 
made  of  flannel  or 
heavy  canton  flannel 
for  winter  use. 

8.  Heavy,  warm,  machine-made 
sweaters  with  long  sleeves  are  needed 
by  men  in  the  tuberculosis  hospitals ; 
no  particular  color  is  mentioned. 


Operating  leggings 
are  useful 


Bed  socks  are  a  great 
comfort 


Operating  masks  are  used  by  surgeons 
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The  Joys  of  Days  Undawned 

This  Cheerful  Christmas  Sermon  Preaches  the  Gift  of  Hope 


By  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.  D. 


'fTlAKE  no  thought  for  the  morrow" — so  it 
f  fei  'stands  in  the  King  James  version  of  our 
I  "  Bible,  and  many  have  been  perplexed  there- 
in by.  The  translation  was  correct  in  the  sev- 
enteenth  century,  but  it  is  misleading  in  the 
twentieth,  for  the  reason  that  words  sometimes  change 
their  meaning.  Three  hundred  years  ago  to  "take 
thought"  meant  to  worry,  but  that  is  its  meaning  no 
longer;  and  so  the  Revised  Version  has  dropped  this 
expression  and  has  substituted,  "Be  not  anxious." 
We  are  not  forbidden  to  think  about  to-morrow  or  to 
plan  for  it,  but  we  are  cautioned  against  thinking 
about  it  in  the  wrong  way.  We  are  not  to  fuss  or 
worry  about  it.  We  are  not  to  pick  it  up  and  throw  it 
upon  our  back  like  a  burden.  But  to  make  proper 
use  of  it  is  one  of  our  highest  privileges.  It  is  only 
pan  who  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  future.  Animals 
are  imprisoned  in  the  present.  It  is  man  alone  who 
lias  three  palaces  to  live  in — the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  Every  good  thing  which  comes  to  us 
^  can  enjoy  in  three  different  ways:  first,  by  antici- 
pation ;  second,  by  realization ;  and  third,  by  memory. 
Learned  men  write  books  about  the  pleasures  of  hope, 
land  the  pleasures  of  experience,  and  the  pleasures  of 
memory,  and  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  debate 
which  class  of  pleasure  is  sweetest.  Like  the  stars, 
they  differ  from  one  another  in  glory,  and  each  class 
is  indispensable  to  the  completed  life  of  man. 

A  Child  is  Rich  in  Faith 

CHILDREN  are  born  with  a  genius  for  anticipating. 
They  come  into  the  world  with  forward-looking 
eyes.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  Great  Teach- 
er took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
disciples,  saying,  "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom-of  Heaven." 
A  child  is  in  the  Kingdom  because  he  is  rich  in  faith 
and  hope  and  affection.  He  believes  all  things  and 
dares  to  entertain  vaulting  expectations.  He  is  al- 
ways climbing  over  the  fence  of  the  present,  and 
running  out  across  the  fields  of  to-morrow  and  the 
day  after,  shouting  over  the  things  he  is  going  to  do. 
It  is  not  his  disposition  to  anticipate  the  dismal  and 
dark.  He  runs  ahead  and  gathers  up  only  the  things 
I  which  shine.  As  we  grow  older  we  fall  into  the  habit 
I  of  running  ahead  into  quagmires  and  fogs.  We  be- 
come the  prey  of  doleful  forebodings.  Wev  frighten 
ourselves  with  terrible  imaginings  of  things  which 
may  possibly  happen.  Not  thus  does  a  child  behave. 
He  cares  little  for  yesterday.  To-morrow  is  his  para- 
dise. The  -  glory  of 
coming  events  daz- 
zles his  heart.  He 
enters  into  the  en- 
joyment of  a  blessing 
before  it  arrives.  A 
normal  boy  exults  in 
the  end  of  the  school 
term  long  before  it  is 
due.  Vacation  looms 
glorious  on  his  hori- 
zon, and  he  feeds  his 
soul  upon  it,  gazing 
at  it  over  the  tops  of 
the  intervening  days. 
He  can  hear  the  fire- 
crackers of  the 
Fourth  of  July  early 
in  June,  and  every 
good  time  which  has 
been  promised  him 
flits  round  his  sweet 
mind  as  a  butterfly 
hovers  round  a  flow- 
er. 

Of  all  the  radiant 
days  of  the  year 
none  can  be  seen  so 
far  ahead  as  Christ- 
Mas.  How  far  that 
festival  casts  its 
beams !  It  shines 
luce  the  star  which 
guided  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  East.  Some  of 
SPfiJ^-are  so  dull-eyed 
we  cannot  see  Christ- 
mas more  than  a 
fortnight  off,  but 
every  healthy  child 
can  see  it  at  least 
two  months  distant, 
and  glimpses  of  it 
can  be  caught  by 
children  of  intense 
temperament  when 
!t  is  yet  six  months 
away.    The  Christ- 
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The  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  New  York,  where  Dr.  Jeffer- 
son, pastor,  tells  of  enjoying  to-morrow's  pleasures  to-day 


"The  animal  is  imprisoned 
enjoy  the  past  and  future  as 


mas  light  is  of  course 
intermittent,  being 
often  hidden  by  the 
crowding  experiences 
of  the-passing  weeks, 
but  from  time  to 
time  it  flashes  out 
again,  and  at  every 
flash  there  is  a 
fresh  joy  in  living. 
Just  to  know  that 
Christmas  is  com- 
ing, even  though  it 
is  months  away, 
causes  a  child's  heart 
to  sing. 

But  it  is  not  until 
the  Thanksgiving 
turkey  is  eaten  that 
the  steam  of  the 
Christmas  pudding 
becomes  a  fixed  and 
constant  phenomenon 
in  the  eye  of  the 
child — a  sort  of  pil- 
lar of  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  leading  the 
impatient  pilgrim  on 
toward  the  promised 
land.  December  has 
only  thirty-one  days, 
but  the  first  twenty- 
four  of  them  are  the 
longest  in  the  year, 
and  the  last  of  the 
twenty-four  is  the 
longest  of  all.  To 
boys  and  girls  it 
seems  they  will  never 
pass.  They  are 
counted    again  and 

again.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which  the  tables  of 
addition  and  subtraction  are  put  is  computing  the 
distance  to  Christmas.  This  is  the  beginning  of  all 
our  applied  mathematics.  It  also  furnishes  scope  for 
the  play  of  the  imagination.  The  picturing  faculty 
of  the  mind  has  an  ideal  subject  in  Christmas.  The 
artists  have  often  pictured  for  us  children  playing 
with  their  Christmas  toys.    Why  does  not  someone 

paint  us  a  child  toy- 
ing with  Christmas 
itself  before  Christ- 
mas dawns?  Alas, 
who  can  put  upon 
canvas  the  unpictur- 
able  loveliness  of  a 
child's  soul  filled 
with  Christmas 
dreams ! 

It  is  a  common 
saying  that  Christ- 
mas is  the  children's 
day,  and  so  it  is.  We 
have  often  listened 
to  their  merry  laugh- 
ter on  Christmas 
morning  and  have 
followed  them  in 
their  games  through 
the  hilarious  day ; 
but  we  cut  out  of  the 
Christmas  song  the 
notes  of  its  very 
highest  rapture  if  we 
fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count those  blessed 
hours  of  rapt  an- 
ticipation, those 
heavenly  seasons  of 
forward-looking  won- 
der, those  thrilling 
moments  of  awe- 
struck and  trembling 
expectation  which 
shine  like  gems  in 
the  gray  and  inter- 
minable December 
days  which  lead  up 
to  the  Christmas 
celebration. 

Christmas  is  lived 
a  thousand  times  be- 
fore it  comes.  The 
Christmas  sweets 
are  tasted  before 
they  are  taken  from 
the  tree.  The  Christ- 


in  the  present,  but  men  may 
well,"  says  Doctor  Jefferson 


mas  presents  are 
reveled  in  before 
Santa  Claus  puts 
them  on  his  sled. 
The  human  spirit, 
impatient  under  the 
restraints  of  the 
clock,  breaks  away 
and  lives  Christmas 
before  the  prosaic 
almanac  grants  per- 
mission. How  poor 
the  world  would  be 
if  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  expecta- 
tion !  Good  things 
would  lose  half  their 
virtue  if  we  could 
not  enjoy  them  be- 
fore we  get  them 
into  our  hands.  Look- 
ing forward  is  one 
of  the  fountains  at 
which  we  drink  life 
and  vigor.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  dropping 
into  Christmas  in 
the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  without  the 
privilege  of  tasting 
it  in  advance!  Christ- 
mas becomes  the 
great  day  of  the  year 
because  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  such  elabo- 
rate and  long-drawn 
and  loving  prepara- 
tion. To  cut  off  all 
that  preceded  Christ- 
mas would  be  like 
shearing  the  sun  of 
its  beams.  The  whole 
year  becomes  brighter  to  everybody  who  has  Christ- 
mas to  look  forward  to. 

It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  foster  and  develop  the  spirit  of  anticipation. 
"Hope,"  says  Ruskin,  "is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Christian  faith."  Christianity  keeps 
us  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectancy.  It  entices  us  to  look 
ahead.  It  will  not  permit  us  to  consider  present  situ- 
ations final.  No  matter  how  high  we  climb  we  are 
directed  to  a  still  loftier  height.  However  great  our 
joy,  there  is  a  still  sweeter  blessedness  ahead  of  us. 
Satisfaction  with  present  attainments  is  forbidden 
because  of  the  mightier  achievements  within  the 
compass  of  our  developing  powers.  It  was  the  habit 
of  Jesus  to  keep  his  disciples'  eyes  on  the  future. 
When  they  were  amazed  by  what  they  saw  he  thrilled 
them  by  saying,  "Ye  shall  see  greater  things  than 
these."  When  they  were  astounded  by  his  miracles 
he  assured  them,  "Greater  things  than  these  shall  ye 
do."  When  they  exulted  in  their  successes  he  remind- 
ed them  of  their  relationship  to  a  world  whose  glories 
man  cannot  now  conceive.  He  himself  had  the  heart 
of  a  child.  He  was  always  looking  ahead.  When  he 
saw  dark  things  immediately  in  front  of  him  he 
looked  farther.  He  always  looked  through  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light.  He  never  spoke  of  his  death 
without  referring  to  what  would  happen  on  the  third 
day.  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  he  endured 
the  agony  of  the  cross. 

Look  Forward  to  Happiness 

IT  IS  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  Christmas 
was  preceded  by  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  ex- 
pectation. Expectancy  is  a  school  in  which  the 
Almighty  develops  and  trains  the  powers  of  the  soul. 
For  centuries  the  Hebrews  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  future.  They  looked  for  the  advent  of  a  man  who 
would  ease  their  yoke  and  lighten  their  burden.  Un-J 
like  all  their  neighbors  they  placed  the  golden  age  in 
front  of  them.  Other  nations  habitually  looked  back-l 
ward.  According  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  history 
began  with  an  age  of  gold,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  age  of  silver,  which  in  time  gave  place  to  an  age 
of  bronze,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  age  of  iron.  The 
Hebrews  alone  saw  the  golden  time  ahead  of  them.1 
This  gave  to  their  literature  a  unique  buoyancy  and 
to  their  character  a  strength  not  matched  by  that  of 
any  other  people.  Hostile  empires  trampled  them 
again  and  again  in  the  dust,  but  overwhelming  disas- 
ter never  dimmed  their  vision  of  brighter  days  to 
come.  Their  leaders  in  Church  and  State  were  con- 
stantly falling  short  of  their  expectations,  but  they 
never  ceased  to  be  confident  that  some  day  one  would 
come  in  whom  their  ideal  would  be  realized,  a  prophet 
who  would  speak  the  truth,  a  [continued  on  page  14] 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  High  Dollar  in  Alfalfa 

Neat  Bales  and  Good  Shipping  Help  Determine  Price 


The  difference  in  the  way 
seen  when  it  is  on  the 


A  LFALFA  hay  is  so  high  priced  nowadays  that 
"Hooverizing"  every  straw  not  only  pays 

/  handsomely,  but  is  also  a  national  and 

/     ^   patriotic  duty. 

To  fully  understand  its  conservation  re- 
quires something  of  an  understanding  of  markets 
and  methods. 

Kansas  City  is  conceded  to  be  the  world's  greatest 
hay  market,  and  it  was  there  that  these  observations 
were  made.  The  hay  salesman  represents  the  hay 
grower.  The  hay  buyer  represents  the  consumer. 
The  success  of  each  depends  on  his  capacity  to  please, 
his  client.  Each  must  guard  the  interests  of  his  cus- 
tomers to  hold  their  trade.  These  two  agents,  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Dealers' 
Association,  protecting  both  producer  and  consumer, 
have  made  this  market  the  largest  in  the  world. 

If  we  assume  that 
80  per  cent  of  the 
hay  arriving  at  Kan- 
sas City  is  sold  for 
reshipment,  we  will 
not  be  far  wrong. 
The  agent  for  the 
buyer  knows  whether 
the  consumer  wants 
the  hay  for  horses, 
mules,  or  dairy  feed- 
ing. Very  often,  how- 
ever, the  hay  does 
not  go  to  the  market 
town,  but  a  buyer 
has  orders  to  fill  and 
goes  out  to  the  hay 
grower.  He  fills  the 
orders  and  ships  di- 
rect to  his  client,  sav- 
ing freight,  which  is 
oftentimes  a  big 
item.  In  many  ways 
the  order  buyer  is  a 
benefit  to  the  local 
grower,  for  he  gives 
him  a  market  at 
home.  Cattle  feeders 
have,  in  times  gone 
by,  not  paid  the  full 
worth  of  the  hay,  but 
since  hay  buyers 
have  been  in  the  field 
the  alfalfa  grower  is 
assured  of  the  bene- 
fits that  come  from 
competitive  buying. 
The  points  the  buy- 
er considers  are: 
Feeding  value,  re- 
gardless of  appear- 
ances; general  char- 
acter and  condition; 
the  loading,  whether  the  car  is  full  or  minimum 
weight,  whether  bales  are  loaded  on  edge  or  flat,  the 
size  of  the  bales,  and  whether  well  baled  or  not.  He 
watches  for  grassy,  weedy,  stained,  and  musty  bales. 

Imagine  yourself  in  Kansas  City  and  follow  me  to 
the  hay  tracks  where  the  buying  and  selling  are  done. 
We  will  supply  ourselves  with  a  copy  of  the  Kansas 
City  Hay  Dealers'  Association  rules  for  grading  al- 
falfa hay.    It  reads: 

"Choice  alfalfa  shall  be  reasonably  fine,  leafy  al- 
falfa of  bright  green  color,  properly  cured,  sound, 
sweet,  and  well  baled. 

"No.  1  alfalfa  shall  be  reasonably  coarse  alfalfa  of 
a  bright  green  color,  or  reasonably  fine,  leafy  alfalfa 
of  a  good  color,  and  may  contain  2  per  cent  of  foreign 
grasses;  5  per  cent  of  air-bleached  hay  on  outside  of 
bale  allowed,  but  must  be  sound  and  well  baled. 

"Standard  alfalfa  may  be  of  green  color,  of  coarse 
©r  medium  texture,  and  may  contain  5  per  cent  of  for- 
eign matter ;  or  it  may  be  of  green  color,  of  coarse  or 
medium  texture,  20  per  cent  bleached  and  2  per  cent 
foreign  matter;  or  it  may  be  of  greenish  cast,  of  fine 
stem  and  clinging  foliage,  and  may  contain  5  per  cent 
foreign  matter.  All  to  be  sound,  sweet,  and  well  baled. 

"No  2  alfalfa  shall  be  of  any  sound,  sweet,  and 
well-baled  alfalfa,  not  good  enough  for  standard,  and 
may  contain  10  per  cent  foreign  matter. 

"No.  3  alfalfa  may  contain  25  per  cent  stack-spotted 
hay,  but  must  be  dry  and  not  contain  more  than  8 
per  cent  of  foreign  matter;  or  it  may  be  of  a  green 
color  and  may  contain  50  per  cent  of  foreign  matter; 
or  it  may  be  set  alfalfa  and  may  contain  5  per  cent 
foreign  matter.   All  to  be  reasonably  well  baled. 

"No-grade  alfalfa  shall  include  all  alfalfa  not  good 
enough  for  No.  3." 

Now  we  are  ready  to  go  out  to  the  market. 

Load  Bales  on  Edge 

ALL  hay  coming  into  this  market  is  placed  on  the 
x  \  track  for  inspection.  A  gang  of  workmen,  called 
"pluggers,"  take  out  50  or  60  bales  from  each  car  and 
stack  them  on  the  floor.  The  car  is  opened  from  end 
to  end.  There  is  no  "car-door"  inspection.  The  in- 
spector examines  and  grades  each  car,  but  the  hay  is 
not  sold  on  his  inspection  alone,  but  sold  on  its  real 
worth.  There  is  a  tendency  to  sneak  "busted"  bales 
into  the  car,  but  it  is  a  money-losing  business.  It  is 
much  better  to  weigh  them  back  and  take  them  home. 
For  when  the  pluggers  open  the  car  to  inspect  it  they 
are  likely  to  run  across  some  of  these  "cripples,"  and 
the  inspector  will  mark  the  whole  car  lower,  assuming 
that  if  some  bad  bales  are  present  where  he  can  see 
them,  there  will  be  many  more  where  he  cannot  get 
to  them.  The  same  principle  holds  true  of  an  occa- 
sional low-grade  bale.   Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  getting 


By  E.  R.  ADAMS 

rid  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  damaged  hay,  risk  having 
a  whole  car  of  good  hay  graded  down.  The  buyer  and 
salesman  carefully  examine  the  hay,  one  arguing  in 
favor  of  the  grade  and  the  other  against  it,  until  the 
trade  is  made — or  lost. 

Here  is  a  car  that  has  been  plugged.  This  hay  is 
off -grade  stuff;  it  has  no  color;  was  probably  loaded 
while  in  the  sweat.  It  is  not  heating,  but  it  does  have 
a  poor  appearance — too  much  of  a  gray  cast  to  the 
color.  It  is  a  car  on  which  the  salesman  may  earn  his 
commission,  but  upon  which  he  may  lose  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  first-class  hay  salesman.  Probably  the  pro- 
ducer thought  it  would  go  through  all  right  and  will 
be  displeased  when  he  receives  his  returns. 

Here's  another  car.  This  is  better  stuff,  fairly  good 
color,  but  the  plug  shows  up  several  stained  bales — 
bales  placed  on  the  ground  when  baling,  and  allowed 

to  draw  moisture 
from  the  earth  for  a 
day  or  two.  This 
spoils  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  lot. 
This  hay  sold  for 
$2.50  less  than  it 
would  have  brought 
had  those  stained 
bales  been  left  at 
home.  It  grades 
"standard  alfalfa, 
part  stained." 

This  car  looks  bet- 
ter. Sold  for  $14 
the  salesman  says. 
This  hay  would  have 
sold  for  more  money 
if  the  bales  had  been 
loaded  on  edge  in- 
stead of  flat.  Hay 
damages  worse  when 
loaded  flat  —  more 
danger  of  heating. 

Let's  look  at  this 
hay  in  the  furniture 
car.  Nice-looking 
hay.  Grades  No.  1, 
but  sold  for  $14  be- 
cause it  is  loaded 
below  minimum 
weight,  and  the  bill 
of  lading  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  nota- 
tion, "Thirty-six-foot 
car  ordered,  forty- 
foot  furnished."  The 
buyer  will  have  to 
pay  freight  for  more 
hay  than  is  in  the 
car,  but  the  producer 
foots  the  bill — he 
would  have  received 
$16  for  that  hay  if  the  bill  of  lading  had  been  pro- 
tected by  notation,  or  if  the  car  had  been  loaded  to 
the  maximum. 

This  automobile  car  contains  some  dandy  good  hay. 
It  has  the  color — that  bright  pea-green  color — and  is 
well  baled.  No  grass  or  off -color  stuff  in  those  bales; 
they  all  look  exactly  alike.  Sold  for  $20  the  salesman 
says.  That  fellow  took  pride  in  his  hay.  We  can  tell 
that  by  looking  at  those  bales,  and  he  will  be  pleased 
when  the  commission 
house  sends  him  a 
draft  for  "Fifteen 
tons  choice  alfalfa." 

It  pays  to  take 
care  of  alfalfa. 
Never  put  it  on  the 
ground  after  it  has 
been  baled.  Throw 
straw  on  the  around 
or,  better  still,  lay 
rails  down  so  that 
there  will  be  an  air 
space  under  the 
bales.  This  gives  the 
hay  a  chance  to  dry 
out,  and  saves  mold- 
ing. A  good  tar- 
paulin is  a  necessity 
around  high  -  priced 
hay.  If  the  baling 
is  being  done  out- 
doors, open  stacks 
and  piles  must  be 
covered  up  every 
night  if  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  a 
shower,  and  even 
heavy  dews  damage 
the  appearance  of 
alfalfa.  The  profit 
that  you  want  most 
is  the  extra  profit 
that  comes  with  the 
least  expenditure  of 
energy  and  money, 
and  that  profit  is  in 
getting  the  high 
price  for  what  you 
already  have. 

A  good  hay  barn 
on  an  alfalfa  farm 
will  soon  pay  for  it- 
self. The  hay  is 
much  more  easily 
saved  out  of  the 
windrow,  and  baling 


hay  is  handled  is  readily 
track  for  examination 


Inspectors  look  farther  than  the  door.    They  "plug" 
until  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  car  is  formed 


can  continue  under  all  weather  conditions.  It  is  a 
little  harder  to  get  hay  out  of  a  barn  than  out  of  a 
stack,  but  barn  hay  is  usually  choice  hay  and  brings 
the  highest  market  price. 

You  ask,  "Can  I  ship  my  own  hay  direct  to  mar- 
ket?" or  "If  I  ship  my  own  hay,  will  I  receive  the 
same  treatment  extended  a  regular  shipper?"  Yes, 
you  can.    Just  observe  the  following  rules  and  y< 
will  make  few  mistakes: 

1.  Load  cars  to  full  mimimum  weight  or  have  bi 
of  lading  protected  by  agent's  notation. 

2.  Load  cars  of  same  grade — do  not  load  stauu 
or  spotted  bales  in  same  car  with  good  hay. 

3.  Always  load  bales  on  edge ;  not  flat. 

4.  Send  number  of  bales  and  weight  along  with  bill 
of  lading. 

5.  Do  not  bale  hay  containing  foreign  moisture, 
caused  by  dew  or  rain.  Hay  will  cure,  and  take  care 
of  its  own  moisture,  while  foreign  moisture  is  dam- 
aging. 

6.  When  shipping,  be  careful  to  select  a  reliable 
dealer.   

Bargains  in  Steaks  | 

By  OWEN  BLACKLEDGE 

FARMERS  in  southern  Iowa  have  beef  on  their 
tables  the  year  around.  With  the  butcher  charg- 
ing up  to  30  cents  for  the  best  cuts,  it  would 
seem  that  their  meat  bills  are  enormous,  but  these 
farmers  pay  themselves  the  outsider's  profit — they 
buy  from  themselves  instead  of  the  middlemen,  and 
thus  effect  real  economy. 

There  are  in  Page  and  adjoining  counties  twenty 
beef  clubs  that  have  been  in  operation  many  years, 
and  the  members  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained  that  many  new  clubs  are  being  formed  for 
next  year. 

The  price  of  beef,  as  with  almost  every  other  article 
of  diet,  has  gone  soaring  skyward,  and  the  farmers 
having  their  own  animals  have  learned  that  they  can 
kill  them  much  more  cheaply  than  can  the  butchers  in 
the  cities,  who  have  big  rents  to  pay.  These  beef 
clubs  do  away  with  high  prices.  They  give  a  square 
deal  to  all  the  members.  They  make  a  better  neigh- 
borhood, as  they  spread  the  gospel  of  co-operation 
among  their  members. 

Each  club  elects  a  resident  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  two  meat  inspectors,  who,  with  the  butcher,  in- 
spect each  animal  that  is  to  be  killed.  A  club  has 
from  twenty  to  fifty  members.  Each  member  may 
own  one  share  or  any  part  of  a  share.  One  member 
of  each  club  has  a  sanitary  slaughterhouse  where  all 
beeves  are  killed.  One  butcher  does  the  work  for 
five  or  more  clubs,  and  receives  the  hides  and  tallow 
as  his  pay  for  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  weights  are  added  up, 
and  if  one  man  has  furnished  more  than  his  share  he 
is  paid  for  it,  and  if  he  has  furnished  less  he  must 
pay  the  club.  It  is  the  object  of  the  club  to  have 
only  the  healthiest  and  best  young  animals  slaugh- 
tered, which  in  some  clubs  may  not  be  more  than 
three  years  old. 

In  these  times  of  high  cost  of  living,  when  local 
butchers  are  selling  beef  for  18  to  28  cents  a  pound, 
it  makes  quite  a  saving  for  the  farmer  to  slaugh- 
ter his  own  animals. 

One  of  the  oldest 
clubs  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  more 
than  ten  years.  One 
of  the  largest  club* 
in  Page  County  kills 
two  beeves  eacl 
week.  This  butcher 
kills  on  an  average, 
at  the  five  clubs,  4,- 
500  pounds  of  beef 
weekly.  Beeves  alfl 
inspected  am 
weighed  before  ar 
after  the  beef  has 
been  dressed.  The 
average  weight  is 
from  700  to  1,000 
pounds.  They  are 
slaughtered  in  the 
evening  and  left  to 
cool.  The  butcher 
gets  up  at  2  a.  M. 
and  begins  cutting 
up  the  beef,  and  has 
it  all  ready  for  deliv- 
ery between  4  and  5 
A.  M.  He  puts  each 
kind  of  meat  in  a 
separate  pile,  and 
gives  each  man  a 
portion  according  to 
his  share.  It  costs 
the  members  on  an 
average  of  14  cents^ 
a  pound.  This  is»j 
much  cheaper  than' 
they  can  buy  it  from 
the  city  butcher,  and*j 
the  beef  ring  makesB 
a  local  market  that? 
has  a  beneficial  effect  ^ 
the  community.flj 


on 

It  makes  an  almost- 
sure  market  for  cer-l 
tain  grades  of  cattle.l 
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The  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers 

An  Outlet  for  the  "Gang"  Spirit  of  the  Country  Lad 


THE  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers  of  America  is  a  new 
organization  for  country  boys,  designed  to 
supplement  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  That 
great  boys'  organization,  established  here 
over  six  years  ago,  has  in  its  few  years  of 
existence  made  remarkable  growth  and  has  acquired 
international  fame.  But  the  Boy  Scouts  are  not 
adapted  to  the  farm,  and  are  found  only  in  cities  and 
villages  and,  perhaps,  summer  resorts.  Conditions  in 
the  country  make  successful  scouting  there  imprac- 
tical, and  investigators  have  been  unable  to  find  any- 
where in  our  great  nation  a  single  successful  rural 
scout  troop. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Boy  Scouts  is  a 
great  institution  for  the  good  of  the  boys  and  the 
world.  Therefore  there  was  an  emphatic  need  for 
scout  service  among  country  boys,  and  emphatically 
have  they  clamored  for  Scout  membership.  But  the 
Scout  method  of  troop  formation  and  other  rules 
■lways  debarred  the  rural  lad. 

It  was  this  condition  which  developed  the  Cavalier 
idea.  The  plan  was  originated  only  a  few  years  ago 
by  Professor  Mayne  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Unlike  the  many  magazine  clubs  and  others  of  small 
scope,  the  Cavalier  movement  is  founded  upon  the 
great,  solid  lines  of  the  nation  itself.  There  will 
eventually  be  state  and  national  headquarters  in  the 
Tarious  capitals,  and  so  on  down  to  county  and  town- 
ship heads.  The  movement  has  already  made  great 
growth,  no  less  than  six  States  having  at  least,  one 
troop,  and  a  leader  of  boys'  work  in  Brazil  has 
adopted  it  in  that  country. 

Strong  and  sound  as 
its  government  are  the 
aims  and  principles  of 
fee  Cavalier  plan.  The 
fledge  which  each  boy 
must  give  embodies  them 
•11:  I  pledge  my  word 
cf  honor  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  serve  my  God, 
ay  country,  and  all  per- 
sons who  need  my  serv- 
ice; that  I  will  keep  my- 
self clean  in  body  and 
mind,  and  that  I  will  ob- 
serve the  principles  of 
fee  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers. 

The  principles  which 
guide  them  are :  Service, 
preparedness,  personal 
honor,  obedience,  cleanli- 
ness, thrift,  courtesy, 
courage,  reverence,  kind- 
ness, charity,  industry,, 
end  loyalty.  The  motto  is 
'Service,  Honor,  Thrift, 
•nd  Loyalty."  Into  those 
four  words  are  condensed 
•11  the  requisites,  of  true 
nobility  and  success  and 
happiness.  Where  is  the 
parent  who  can  right- 
eously discourage  any 
loy  from  entering  a  com- 
radeship^ of  such  aims 
•nd  principles? 

They  should  rather  try 
to  persuade  the  boys  to 
form  themselves  into 
Cavalier  troops.  The 
method  is  simple  and 
easy.  Four  boys  are  suf- 
ficient for  a  troop,  and 
they  need  only  send  their 
names,  written  beneath 
the  Cavalier  pledge,  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  become 
I  active  Cavaliers.  If  they  have  horses  they  are  styled 
Cavaliers ;  if  not,  they  are  Yeomen.  Horsemanship  is 
strongly  encouraged  and,  if  at  all  possible,  troops 


By  JOHN  D.  BROWN 

proper  values  of  articles,  and  he  learns  the  great 
habit  of  thrift. .  The  Boy  Cavalier  is  supposed  to 
receive  the  co-operation  of  his  parents  to  the  extent 
of  giving  .him  a  share  in  the  poultry  or  other  stock, 
or  by  permitting  him  to  have  all  he  can  make  from  a 
small  piece  of  land  in  addition  to  the  regular  farm 
work. 

The  money  he  thus  secures  may  be  invested  in  the 
farm  with  Father's  advice,  and  in  this  way  the  boy 
acquires  a  real,  living  interest  in  farming.  He  is  led 
to  study  the  various  arts  of  agriculture  by  the  list  of 
over  forty  subjects  for  achievement  badges,  such  as 
Soils,  Buttermaking,  Beekeeping,  Plowing. 

His  public  activities  are  usually  to  be  performed 
in  the  company  of  his.  troop.  They  may  fill  in  bad 
bumps  over  culverts,  report  weak  spots  in  bridges  or 
washouts,  they  may  keep  the  roadside  clean  and  help 
make  it  beautiful,  they  may  do  great  good  by  burning 
tent  caterpillars  so  often  seen  by  the  roadway — in  a 
host  of  ways  they  may  be  of  great  practical  good  to 
the  public. 

Their  meetings  should  be  weekly  or  biweekly,  and 
Saturday  afternoon  is,  perhaps,  the  best  day  to 
choose.  On  fair  days  the  meetings  should  be  out  of 
doors,  but  in  bad  weather  they  may  be  held  in  some 
home  or  public  building.  At  every  meeting  strict 
parliamentary  procedure  must  be  followed,  for 
through  it  comes  one  of  the  association's  greatest 
benefits  to  boys  and  girls  alike — the  ability  to  think 
and  talk  in  public. 

However,  the  Cavaliers  will  not  confine  themselves 


will  be  wholesome  companionship  with  neighbor  boys 
under  the  direction  of  good  home  influence.  Instead 
of  frowning  upon  the  things  that  appeal  to  the  boy 
in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  provide  such 
things  under  proper  supervision. 

If  the  farm  boy  has  plenty  of  fun,  especially  out  in 
the  open,  in  the  company  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  he 
will  not  become  discontented,  and  will  be  stimulated 
to  better  work  in  school  and  on  the  farm. 


Boys  and  the  Church 


Service,  honor,  thrift,  and  loyalty  are  the  ideals  which  inspire  the  mounted  Cavaliers,  but  most 
of  the  activities  involve  practical  farm  operations 


to  weekly  meetings  and  their  chosen  activities.  A 
single  troop  or  several  combined  may  occasionally 
take  a  trip — an  instruction  tour — to  the  nearest  city, 
to  the  state  experiment  farm,  to  fairs,  to  the  home  of 

  ,       some  well-known  agriculturist,  and  by  going  in  a 

should  be  mounted,  as  more  pleasure  and  greater  effi-_   body  all  should  be  more  greatly  benefited  than  if  each 


ciency  is  derived  thereby.    The  Cavaliers  have  a 
regulation  uniform,  and  a  special  48-page  magazine, 
The  Cavalier  News,"  is  issued  monthly  and  records 
their  growth. 

But  Yeoman  or  Cavalier,  a  boy's  first  rank  is 
Page — the  learner,  the  minor,  the  first  rank  in 
chivalry.  And  then  the  Esquire,  and  at  last  the 
Knight,  which  he  remains,  whatever  his  office  or 
duties  may  be. 

The  Girls  Also  Organize 

'T'HE  girls  are  also  included  in  this  national  enter- 
*-  prise.  They  may  form  troops  in  the  same  way  as  do 
boys,  they  subscribe  to  the  same  pledge  and  principles, 
and  as  Home  Cavaliers  their  ranks  are  Novice,  Demoi- 
selle, and  Lady.  These  titles  and  the  name  of  the 
organization  have  been  chosen  because  they  were 
employed  in  the  ancient  order  of  Chivalry,  one  of 
childhood's  dearest  and  strongest  ideals  and  famed  in 
pr—song  and  story. 

"Thrift"  is  one  of  the  Cavalier's  watchwords; 
"Service"  is  another.  The  Cavalier's  activities  may 
be  considered  as  domestic  and  public.  His  domestic 
line  of  action  follows  any  means  whereby  the  boy 
may  earn  the  money  he  must  have-for  promotion  of 
rank,  and  for  his  own  personal  needs.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  Father  takes  everything 
his  boy  earns  and  buys  his  necessaries  for  him,  or 
whether  he  permits  the  boy  to  receive  a  certain  share 
of  the  farm  proceeds  and  learn  to  buy  things  himself? 
More  difference  than  many  suppose,  since  in  the  latter- 
case  the  boy  learns  early  the  methods  of  banking,  the 
E-W 


one  went  alone.  Think  of  the  value  of  a  trip  to  an 
expert  farmer's  home,  the  inspiration  given  by  his 
model  buildings,  pedigreed  stock,  beautiful  home  and 
lawns.  Think  of  the  importance  of  letting  the  boys 
see  the  city  in  its  own  true  light,  satisfying  their  curi- 
osity and  teaching  them  to  compare  its  life  with  their 
own. 

Yet  some  farmers  disapprove  of  these  "new  ideas." 
They  do  not  want  their  boys  to  have  a  cent  in  their 
own  name;  they  give  them  no  half -holidays  at  all; 
they  deprive  them  almost  wholly  of  any  spending 
money ;  in  short,  they  get  all  the  service  they  can 
from  them  and  give  very  little  in  return.  At  eighteen 
such  boys  are  just  learning  to  deposit  money  in  a 
bank  and  to  write  checks,  and,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  city,  they  escape  from  the  farm  thinking  to  find 
in  the  city  life  the  joy  and  success  they  have  so  long 
been  missing. 

The  farmer  who  refuses  his  boy  proper  freedom,  in 
this  age  as  in  all  others,  is  likely  merely  to  drive  him 
from  the  farm.  Foresight  is  what  we  need  and  so 
often  wofully  lack.  Happy  the  farmer  who  can  see 
ahead  and  is  willing  to  direct  his  boy's  life  into  the 
right  channels,  no  matter  how  greatly  it  may  clash 
with  his  own  convenience.  The  man  who  gives  his 
boy  Cavalier  membership  to-day  is  not  likely  to  find 
as  age  fastens  upon  him  that  he  "killed  the  goose  of 
the  golden  eggs" — his  boy  will  still  be  with  him,  an 
ardent,  beloved  partner  in  the  great  business  of  the 
farm. 

The  boy  who  gives  up  life  on  the  farm  and  goes  to 
the  town  or  city  usually  is  hungry  for  companionship. 
This  is  what  the  Cavalier  troop  will  give  him,  and  it 


By  BEATRICE  BRACE 

"HY  is  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  our  really 
worth-while  boys,  after  they  reach  the  age 
of  fourteen  and  upward,  interested  in  church 
and  Sunday  school?"  is  the  query  of  an  anxious 
mother. 

As  a  lover  of  boys,  as  well  as  the  mother  of  boys, 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  think  we  might  do  so.  Of 
course,  every  boy  is  worth  while,  no  matter  who  he  is 
or  what  he  is;  but  what  the  anxious  mother  meant 
was  red-blooded,  healthy,  bright,  and  life-abounding 
boys. 

All  too  often  this  class  of  boys  are  not  found  inter- 
ested in  the  church,  and  their  love  of  life,  and  excite- 
ment, and  adventure  often  leads  them  into  wrong 

paths.  They  could  do  so 
much  for  the  church,  and 
the  church  so  very  much 
for  them,  if  only  we 
would  meet  them  on  their 
own  plane. 

I  think  all  who  under- 
stand boys,  and  especially 
boys  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age, 
know  their  shrinking 
from  any  show  of  senti- 
mentality. All  their  ten- 
der thoughts  and  feelings 
are  hidden  under  an  as- 
sumed brusqueness  of 
manner,  and  they  are  so 
afraid  of  being  "sissi- 
fied." 

On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  pene- 
tration, and  the  majority 
of  them  are  doing  consid- 
erable thinking  on  their, 
own  responsibility  these 
days.  They  can't  see  any 
harm  in  going  into  an 
orderly,  well  -  regulated 
poolroom  and  knocking  a 
few  little  balls  about  on 
a  table.  It  does  not  harm 
them  so  far  as  they  can 
see,  nor  anyone  else.  They 
meet  many  boys  there 
from  the  best  families  in 
town.  There  are  seats 
and  places  to  lounge — ■ 
everyone  is  at  ease  and 
sociable  and  jolly.  Where 
is  the  harm?  they  reason 
to  themselves,  and  to 
their  mother  and  father. 

But  the  church  says, 
"It  is  wicked  and  they 
are  bad  boys."  If  their 
love  of  motion  and  music 
and  life  leads  them  to  want  to  dance,  the  church 
doesn^t  approve.  If  a  few  get  together  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  send  up  a  few  shouts  of  joyous,  exu- 
berant laughter,  the  neighbors  are  shocked.  If  they 
smoke  a  cigarette  they  are  on  the  way  to  the  gutter 
or  the  gallows. 

Now,  why  can't  the  church  gather  these  boys  to- 
gether and  lay  aside  some  of  its  staidness,  and  sobri- 
ety, and  sanctimoniousness,  and  teach  the  Bible  as 
simple  ancient  history,  with  Jesus  a  simple  pattern 
for  all  mankind  to  follow?  They  would  be  interested 
almost  immediately,  for  nearly  every  boy  likes  his- 
tory. Boys  are  not  naturally  devout,  and  they  dislike 
things  taught  in  a  devout  manner.  To  them  it  seems 
affectation,  and  what  man's  man  can  endure  affecta- 
tion?  And  the  boy  is  only  the  younger  man. 

Again,  teach  the  Bible  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
literary  composition.  For  classic  simplicity,  dramatic 
element,  dignity  of  style,  power  and  forcefulness  of 
expression,  brevity  and  terseness,  it  stands  preemi- 
nent. Taught  from  this  standpoint,  boys  who  are 
already  studying  English  literature  in  school,  and 
making  a  study  of  many  of  the  classics,  will  find  the 
Bible  fascinating.  Teach  right  for  right's  sake. 
Teach  them  that  they  may  reap  what  they  sow  in  the 
hereafter,  but  they  most  certainly  will  reap  just  what 
they  sow  in  this  life.  Teach  them  the  power  of 
right  thinking.  Teach  them  the  value  of  a  moral  life 
to  them  now.  Healthy,  normal  boys  are  not  thinking 
of  dying:  they  are  thinking  of  living — living  abun- 
dantly; if  they  have  a  religion  they  want  it  to  be  a 
religion  to  live  by.  And,  after  all,  don't  you  think  a 
religion  to  live  by  would  be  a  good  one  to  die  by? 

Teach  not  how  to  die,  but  how  to  live.  Let  us 
gather  our  boys  into  the  church  and  guide  them  into 
ways  that  will  lead  to  their  highest  good,  and  do  it 
by  getting  their  point  of  view.  Then  I  think  we  will 
have  our  "big  boys"  in  the  church — and  we  want 
them  there. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Why  Make  Your  Back 
Suffer  for  the  Faults 
Of  Your  Saw? 

There  is  one  sure  way  of  knowing  thai 
the  wood -saw  or  wood -saw  "blade  you 
buy  will  do  its  work  easily  and  well — 
look  for  the  name  DISSTON. 

The  blades  of  Disston  wood-saws  are 
made  of  Disston  crucible  steel,  the  steel 
that  has  made  the  Disston  saw  the 
standard  of  the  world.  The  frames  are 
made  of  selected,  well-seasoned  lumber 
and  are  properly  balanced  for  ease  in 
handling.  The  rods  have  strong,  square 
threads  that  will  not  strip  or  pull  out. 

Disston  wood-saws  are  made  in  various 
patterns.  One  of  these  patterns  exactly 
fits  your  idea  of  what  a  wood -saw 
should  be. 

Disston  hand -saws,  cross-cut  saws, 
trowels,  files,  screw -drivers  and  other 
tools  are  all  of  the  same  Disston  quality. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "Disston  Sows 
and  Tools  for  the  Farm."  Address 


Henry  Disston  &  Sons  0\ssr0i 


Incorporated 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works :  Toronto,  Canada 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


The  Titan  Tractor  Record 

A   TITAN  tractor  is  a  safe  machine  to  buy. 

The  present  models  have  been  at  work 
steadily  on  average  American  farms  for  more  than 
two  years.    Their  standing  is  established. 

"Ninety-six  per  cent  of  Titan  owners  say  they  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  the  machines 
do,  and  with  their  fuel  economy. 

Every  Tfem  tractor  operates  successfully  on  kerosene. 
Yon  can  alwa3"5  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  kerosene  or  dis- 
tillate, at  a  reasonable  price. 

There  are  two  sizes  — 10-20  and  13-30  H.  P.  The  10-20 
size  is  the  one  recommended  for  average  farms.  It  is  a  three- 
plow  outfit  with  two  plowing  speeds,  1.85  and  2.50  miles  per 
hour,  turning  from  7  to  10  acres  a  day.  You  can  use  it  for 
all  kinds  of  belt  work  up  to  20-H.  P.  and  for  hauling. 

Both  sizes  give  the  same  steady,  reliable  service.  Both 
operate  successfully  on  kerosene.  They  reduce  labor  costs. 
By  getting  the  work  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time,  they  increase  yields. 

A  Titan  tractor  is  a  safe,  profitable  machine  to  buy. 
To  have  a  Titan  tractor  delivered  in  time  for  the  harvest 
and  the  fall  plowing,  jour  order  should  be  placed  soon. 
Write  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorpnated) 

CHICAGO  V  U  S  A|f|J 

McCormick  Milwaukee  Osborne  V^jj/ 


Deeding 


The  Traction  Engine 

'  [By  M.  Baird 

THE  traction  engine  will  replace 
many  of  the  horses  on  the  farm  of 
the  future,  hut  it  probably  will  never 
replace  them  all.  Farming  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  an  engineering  problem 
"which  offers  an  excellent  field  and  mar- 
ket for  engineering  ability  and  for  ma- 
chinery developed  and  built. 

Many  manufacturers  are  building 
traction  engines  in  the  United  States. 
The_  designs  differ  greatly.  Some  are 
engines  -with  horizontal  cylinders,  others 
with  vertical  cylinders.  In  some  cases 
the  power  of  the  engine  is  given  to  one 
wheel,  in  others  to  two,  while  still  others 
pull  with  all  four  wheels.  Several 
makes  are  of  the  so-called  "creeping 
grip"  types. 

The  diversity  of  styles  is  very  great; 
but,  after  all,  a  careful  examination 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  best  makes 
of  engines  are  very  similar.  In  fact,  the 
whole  traction  engine  industry  is*  under- 
going a  standardization  process.  Freak 
designs  are  being  weeded  out,  and  only 
types  in  accordance  with  the  best  me- 
chanical engineering  practice  are  re- 
tained. Before  long  the  standard  type 
of  traction  engine  will  be  available,  and, 
like  the  standard  type  of  automobile, 
will  give  satisfaction  in  every  detail. 

Low  first  cost  of  any  machine  should 
not  be  made  the  dominant  feature.  A 
high-grade  traction  engine  must  be  the 
product  of  the,  best  engineering  talent, 
which  means  brains  and  money,  and  this 
must  be  included  in  the  price  of  the 
machine. 

The  backing  of  a  company  whose  fi- 
nancial standing  is  an  assurance  that 
the  company  will  remain  in  business 
for  many  years  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Expert  service  and  repair 
parts  may  be  needed  at  any  time.  A 
high-grade  manufacturing  company  is 
usually  careful  about  maintaining  its 
reputation  and  will  see  to  it  that  it  de- 
livers the  goods. 

Plan  the  Tractor's  Work 

Before  making  up  your  mind  to  pur- 
chase a  traction  engine  yon  must  care- 
fully analyze  your  f arm  and  the  work 
of  a  traction  engine.  In  analyzing,  you 
must  decide  whether  you  can  plan  your 
work  so  as  to  keep  the  traction  engine 
busy.  Most  persons  spend  too  much  time 
in  working  and  too  little  time  in  plan- 
ning their  work. 

Proper  tillage  is  an  important  factor 
in  farming  if  good  crops  and  big  crops 
are  expected.  The  tractor  will  probably 
never  entirely  replace  the  horse,  but 
will  replace  many  horses  on  large  farms, 
and  especially  'fn  connection  with  the 
heavy  farm  work.  The  engine  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  horse  in  tliat  it  is  not 
affected  by  heat,  can  be  used  for  deep 
plowing,  eliminates  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  hired-man  troubles,  can  work 
continuously  day  and  night,  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Like  horses,  traction  engines  are 
liable  to  internal  disorder  on  account  of 
overwork.  Some  persons  overload  their 
animals  and  use  the  same  practice  when 


dealing  with  traction  engines.  They  get 
by  with  it  for  a  time,  but  all  at  once, 
when  least  expected  and  most  needed, 
the  engine  breaks  down. 

Who  is  blamed?  The  engine  and  its 
manufacturer. 

The  traction  engine  is  suited  for 
heavy  belt  work,  such  as  hay-baling, 
corn-shelling,  pumping  water  for  irri- 
gation and  other  purposes,  grinding 
feed,  ensilage-cutting,  sawing  wood, 
threshing,  husking,  hulling,  shredding, 
filling  silos,  crushing  rock,  and  elevating 
grain.  The  traction  engine  can  be  used 
for  hauling  grain  and  other  produce  to 
the  shipping  point  or  to  the  market,  and 
also  for  hauling  fertilizer  and  other 
material  to  the  farm. 

In  connection  with  road  work,  it  has 
been  utilized  for  pulling  graders,  scra- 
pers, road  plows,  drags,  and  other  road 
implements  as  well  as  road  materials. 

A  farmer  who  can  find  many  uses  for 
a  traction  engine,  and  who  can  make  use 
of  power  the  whole  year  round,  will  find 
the  traction  engine  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 


Snowstorm  Signal 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 

\  X7ITH  a  great  many  square  yards  ot 
VV  walks  and  roads  to  keep  open  in 
the  winter  season,  I  find  this  device 
mighty  convenient  to  warn  me  of  unex- 
pected snowstorms  during  the  night 
Often  snow  will  fall  so  silently  that  I 
wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  that  I 
have  more  work  on  my  hands  than  I  can 


get  done  before  time  for  the  walks  ana 
roads  to  be  used,  but  not  so  since  I  con- 
trived this  snow  signal. 

Between  two  posts  12  inches  high  and 
14  inches  apart  I  hung  a  silk  cloth  about 
8x6  inches.  The  silk  is  held  by  stiff 
copper  wire,  each  end  of  the  cloth  being 
wired  to  bell.and  battery  on  the  rear  end 
of  the  base.  Since  silk  is  a  non-conduc- 
tor of  electricity  the  bell  will  net  ring. 

In  case  I  am  suspicious  that  a  scow- 
storm  may  come  during  the  night  I  raise 
the  bedroom  window  and  "extend  the  end 
of  the  device  out  so  that  any  falling 
snow  will  strike  upon  the  silk.  Salt 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  cloth,  so  that 
when  snow  falls  to  any  great  amount  it 
is  melted  by  the  salt,  thoroughly  wets 
the  silk,  and  thus  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted and  the  bell  rings.  In  this  way 
I  am  warned  of  the  storm  and  can. gel 
out  earlier  than  usual  in  the  morning  to 
take  care  of  my  work. 


Rolling  an  Endless  Belt 

THIS  is  a  simple, 
practical  way  to 
roll  an  endless  belt  when  you  have  no 
reel:     Put  the  belt  on  the  floor  or 
ground  and  pick  up  the  top  layer  about 
lour  feet  from  one  end.    Make  a  loop 
to  start  rolling  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  what  a  neat  and  easy  job  you. 
can  make  of  what  was  once  difficult  and 
clumsy. 

I  have  used  this  method  for  several 
years,  and  it  may  help  someone  to  whom 

it  is  new. 


The  horse  must  rest,  but  the  tractor  is  a  willing  and  tireless  servant,  ready 
for  continuous  runs  in  rush  jobs 

EW 


hE 


ice. 
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Lambs  and  a  Bank  Account 

The  Hothouse  Variety  Returns  Usurious  Interest 


H 


"OTHOUSE  or  spring-lamb  pro- 
duction, from  the  standpoint  of 
both  demand  and  profit,  is  a 
phase  of  the  farming  business  which  is 
not  practiced  as  widely  as  it  should  be. 
From  experience  I  know  it  is  profitable, 
for  during  the  last  six  years  my  income 
from  this  branch  of  the  business  has 
been  $4,000.  My  investment,  originally, 
was  a  little  less  than  $600. 

After  my  first  year's  experience, 
spring-lamb  production  became  a  fixed 
part  of  my  business.  I  tried  it  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  when  I  saw  how  profitable 
it  was,  it  no  longer  remained 
a  side  line — I  adopted  it  as 
a  money  -  making  practice. 
Spring-lamb  production  re- 
quires some  skillful  manage- 
ment and  preparation,  but  the 
returns  are  enough  to  pay  me 
for  my  trouble.  As  a  rule,  the 
farmers  do  not  care  to  raise 
sheep,  as  they  think  fencing 
requirements  expensive  and 
dogs  a  menace;  but  any  busi- 
ness that  will  make  $4,000  on 
a  $600  investment  in  six  years 
is  worth  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. Of  course,  this  amount 
hasn't  been  all  profit,  but  a 
large  percentage  of  it  was, 
as  it  came  from  the  sheep, 
|  lambs,  and  wool. 

Last  year,  from  80  spring 
lambs,  I  realized  $395.66.  This 
j  amount  was  clear  of  the  cost 
of  production,  and  it  took  me 
but  ninety  days  to  earn  it — 
ninety  days  when  my  time 
was  not  taken  up  with  other 
farm  work.  Some  years  my 
sheep  operations  have  been 
considerably  larger. 

In  1911  I  bought  100  grade 
Hampshire  ewes  and  two  pure- 
bred bucks.  The  ewes  cost  me 
$5  a  head,  and  the  bucks  $50 
each.  This  foundation  flock 
has  been  sold,  but  it  has  been  replaced 
by  offspring  of  the  original  flock.  It 
is  necessary  that  I  preserve  my  ewe 
lambs  because  I  want  to  keep  up  the 
early-breeding  strain.  This  is  especially 
important  if  one  wants  to  get  early 
lambs.  I  endeavor  to  sell  my  lambs  at 
Easter  time,  so  the  necessity  of  having 
them  dropped  early  is  easily  seen. 

For  nine  months  of  the  year  the  ewes 
are  on  pasture  and  gleaning  stubble 
fields,  getting  no  other  feed.  I  realize 
that  farther  north  the  winter  feed  would 
cost  more.  I  figure  the  rent  of  pasture 
land  at  $126  a  year  to  pasture  the  ewes 
when  not  being  fed  in  the  barn.  . 

Lambs  Need  Warm  Barn 

During  the  three  months  the  ewes  are 

in  the  barn  the  cost  of  feeding  naturally 

is  higher.    I  cannot  tell  exactly  how 

much  it  costs  to  feed  the  ewes  alone,  be- 
cause the  feed  is  placed  in  troughs  and 

is  consumed  by  both  the  lambs  and 

ewes.   The  daily  average  ration  during 

the  ninety  days  consists  of  120  pounds 

of  grain  mixture — five  parts  of  corn  and 

cob  meal  and  one  part  of  bran — with  an 

occasional  addition  of  a  little  oil  meal, 

100  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  120  pounds  of 

alfalfa  hay.     This   would   be  30,600 

pounds  of  feed 

(grain  mixture 

and  hay)  for  the 

entire  period. 

Valuing  this  feed 

at  a  cent  a  pound, 

it  would  cost  $306 

to  feed  the  ewes 

and  lambs. 
For  the  sake  of 

quickly  figuring 

the  costs,  let  us 

assume  that  half 

of  this  feed  was 

consumed  by  the 

lambs,  making  the 

cost  of  the  grain 

for  the  ewes  $1.53 

a   head.  This 

amount,  plus  the 

$126  for  pasture, 

makes   the  total 

feed  cost  per  ewe 
-flK.__year,  $3.70. 
^rhe  wool  clip  was 

sufficient   to  pay 

for  their  feed  and 

that  of  the  bucks. 
My  lamb  crop 

last  year  was  over 

100  per  cent,  but 

I  raised  a  lamb 
for  each  ewe. 
From  the  time  the 

lambs    were  two 

weeks    old  until 

the  time  ef  mar- 


By  ALLAN  MAXWELL 

keting,  they  ate  grain  in  addition  to 
their  mothers'  milk.  I  did  not  wean 
them  because,  in  the  production  of  hot- 
house lambs,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
lambs  make  rapid  gains  in  order  to  be 
in  good  condition  by  the  time  the  Easter 
market  opens.  It  has  been  found  that 
lambs  do  not  make  as  rapid  gains  after 
being  weaned  as  they  do  before.  Then, 
too,  this  method  of  feeding  grain  with 
milk  enables  them  to  maintain  their 
baby  fat.  If  the  baby  or  milk  fat  is  lost, 
it  takes  much  longer  to  fit  the  lambs. 
On  arriving  at  the  market  the  lambs 


Thesa  lambs  ninety  days  old,  ready  for  Easter  market 
returned  $7  per  head  over  feed  cost 


were  sorted  into  two  drafts.  One  bunch, 
40  head,  weighed  57  pounds,  and  sold 
for  17  cents  a  pound;  while  the  other 
batch,  18  head,  averaged  84  pounds,  and 
sold  for  12%  cents.  The  return  from 
the  sale  was  $576.60. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts 
and  expenses  involved  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  the  lambs: 

Receipts 

40  lambs,  2,280  lb  at  17c  $387.60 

18  lambs,  1,512  lb  at  12M>c.  189.00 

  $576.60 

Expenses 

Feed,  at  $1.53  a  head   $88.74 

Commission  and  yardage.  .  .  .  8.70 

Freight   7.50 

Labor   76.00 

  180.94 

Net  profit   $395.66 

My  ewes  are  bred  so  that  the  lambs 
will  be  dropped  between  the  first  of  De- 
cember and  the  last  of  January.  This 
provides  sufficient  time  to  get  the  lambs 
in  good  shape  for  the  Easter  market.  It 
will  not  do  to  make  the  lambs  too  big, 
however.  But  in  order  to  have  them 
ready  to  market  it  is  necessary  to  push 
them  from  the  start. 


While  a  warm  barn  is  essential  for  the 
young  lambs,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  have  artificial  heat.  I  believe  that 
the  animals  provide  enough  natural  heat 
to  keep  themselves  warm.  I  use  no  es- 
pecially constructed  barn,  either.  The 
barn  I  use  is  just  a  common  everyday 
barn,  built  twenty-five  years  ago.  When 
I  started  in  this  business  I  put  a  base- 
ment under  it  at  a  small  cost.  It  is  well 
lighted,  and  has  fair  ventilation,,  pro- 
vided by  windows  .on  all  sides  of  the 
basement.  These  windows  open  from 
the  top,  swinging  downward.  In  this 
way  I  can  open  the  windows 
and  yet  prevent  drafts,  be- 
cause the  air  circulates  about 
the  ceiling  before  descending. 

During  the  lambing  period 
it  is  necessary  to  take  special 
care  that  the  lambs  are  not 
crushed  by  the  ewes.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  divided 
the  basement  into  two  main 
parts.  When  a  ewe  is  ready 
to  drop  a  lamb  I  have  a  sys- 
tem of  panels  by  which  I 
fence  the  ewe  off  in  a  corner, 
away  from  the  rest  of  the 
sheep.  When  the  lamb  is 
strong  enough  I  remove  the 
panel  and  let  the  lamb  run 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  ewes 
and  lambs.  This  precaution 
has  decreased  the  possibility 
of  lambs  being  crushed,  and 
consequently  has  increased 
the  percentage  of  production. 

There  are  many  advantages 
in  raising  hothouse  lambs.  In 
the  first  place,  the  lambs  come 
when  the  farmer  is  not  very 
busy  with  other  farm  work — 
it  helps  him  to  distribute  the 
cost  of  labor.  The  danger 
from  parasites  which  attends 
the  production  of  sheep  is  not 
great;  in  fact,  none  at  all, 
for  the  lambs  are  indoors  at 
all  times.  The  ewes,  however,  are  allowed 
to  run  at  pasture  during  the  day,  but' 
this  would  not  affect  the  lambs. 

The  above  figures  are  sufficient  proof 
that  the  business  is  profitable  for  any 
farmer  who  contemplates  starting  in 
it.  All  things  considered,  this  is  as  great 
as  can  be  derived  from  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock  produced  on  the  farm. 


Sample  bunch  of  grade  ewes  purchased  in  1911  as  foundation  stock. 

are  dropped  in  December  and  January 
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Drafting  Farm  Experience 

By  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 

THESE  days  when  war  has  over- 
turned so  many  well-planned  and 
tested  schedules,  the  ever-pressing  need 
is  experienced  skill  to  reorganize  and 
utilize  all  productive  forces  now  remain- 
ing. In  no  great  industry  will  well- 
tested  skill  be  quite  so  scarce  and  indis- 
pensable as  on  American  farms  next 
season  if  the  production  mapped  out  for 
our  farms  is  to  be  realized.  For  never 
before  will  there  have  been  so  many  in- 
experienced farm  hands  employed  whose 
unskilled  labor  can  count  for  but  little 
unless  efficiently  directed. 

From  what  source  can  experienced 
farm  skill  be  expected?  There  is  one 
supply  of  ripe  experience  that  is  now 
practically  going  to  waste.  Nearly 
every  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, and  town, 
and  cities  as  well, 
have  retired 
farmer  residents 
whose  exceptional 
skill  in  many  in- 
stances enabled 
them  to  retire 
soon  after  middle 
life  and  give 
place  to  younger 
or  less  successful 
farmers.  Some 
who  retired  thus 
have  rapidly  rust- 
ed out  physically 
and  mentally,  but 
there  are  thou- 
sands of  retired 
farmers  who 
could  furnish  the 
most  effective 
kind  of  help  in 
directing  un- 
trained farm  la- 
borers with  bene- 
fit to  themselves 
in  the  betterment 
of  health  and  the 
satisfaction  that 
would  result. 
There  should  be 
a  systematic  cam- 
paign to  enlist 
the  help  of  re- 
tired farmers. 


Lambs 


Burn 

Save  Money 


wood  burning  heater  at  a 
money  saving  price.  Avoid 
having  to  buy  high  priced 
hard  coal. 

Write  Today  and  see  what 
you  can  save.    Heat  your 
home  better  too.  800,000  ' 
satisfied  users  Bay  that 
you  can  not  beat  Kala- 
mazoo quality.  Quick 
shipment— we  pay  the 
freight.    Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  30  days'  trial* 
Cash  or  easy  payments* 
ASK  FOR  CATALOG  NO.  183. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE 
COMPANY,  Mffri 
Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 


A  K&laKV&ZOQ 

*K'."?.M;ri-Direct  to  You 


GUARANTEE  Government  prices  on 

„      .     "  VT   ,     7?  steel  and  iron  do  not  af- 

Against  Reduction  fect  contracts  which  the 

IN    tPitfiCE^  mills  had  before  prices 

wrm  rff»ivi&a  were  fixed  by  the  gov. 

ernment.  As  these  contracts  are  at  much  higher 
prices,  and  will  take  the  output  of  the  larger  mills 
for  many  months  we  do  not  see  any  possibility  for 
lower  prices  on  stoves  and  furnaces  than  those  we 
now  quote.  But  if  by  any  chance  should  we  be 
able  to  reduce  our  prices  before  July  1st,  1918, 
we  guarantee  to  refund  you  the  difference  between 
the  new  price  and  the  price  you  pay.  Write  today. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAX  in 
10  honrs.  Send  for  Free  catalog  No.  E12  showing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements.  First  order  secures  agency. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  161  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


KITS  EL  MAN  FEN  GE 


HORSE-HIGH,  GULL- 
STRONG,  PIG-TIGHT 

Made  of  Open  Hearth  wire 
beavily  galvanized — astrong 
durable,  long-lasting,  rust-re- 
[  sistlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
'  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  values 
26-inch  Hog  Fence  -  24%c  a  rod 
47-inch  Farm  Fence*  3  j\c  a  rod 
46-inch  Poultry  Fence  -  37Mc  a  rod 

I Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire 
Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-saving  prices.  It's  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
KITSELWAN  BROS.  Box  271,  Muncie,  Ind. 


fir-.  .. 


13c 

PER  ROD  UP 

IBROWN  FENCE 


Write  for  Greatest  money  saving  fence  I 
.  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Brownfence 1 
la  made  of  Heavy  DOUBLE  GALVA- 
NIZED Wire.  Resists  rust  longest.  150 
etyles.  Also  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire. 
"  Low  Factory  Prices,  Freight  Prepaid.  Write  for 
'wonderful  free  fence  book  and  sample  to  test. 
|The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  DepU21lE    Cleveland,  Ohio 

MB— 

WITTEKero-Ofl 
ENGINES 


Immediate  Shipment1 

2,  3, 4,  6, 8, 12,  Wand  22 H-P. -Direct 
from  the  Largest  Exclusive  Engine  Factory 
in  the  world,  selling  by  mail.  Nothing  but 
engines.  Quick  Service — Big  Saving— 90  Day 
Trial,  5- Year  Guarantee.  Fuel  cost  one-hali  less 
using  kerosene.  Write  for  new  book  (copy- 
righted) "How  To  Judge  Engines",!printed  in  colors 
and  fully  illustrated,  showing  how  I  can  save 
you  $15  to  $200— sell  you  on  practically  your  own  terms 
—Cash,  Payments  or  No  Money  Down.— Ed.  H.  Witte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2037  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

2067  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Made  from  highest  quality 
APOLLO -KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized 
Sheets,  in  all  standard  pat- 
terns of  Formed  Roofing 
and  Siding  Products. 

These  products  are  fireproof,  durable, 
reasonable  in  cost,  satisfactory— accept  { 
no  substitute.   Sold  by  weight  by  lead- 
ing dealers  everywhere.   Look  for  the  j 
Keystone  added  below  Apollo  stencil, 
indicating  that  Copper  Steel  is  used. 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  I 
Galvanized  Sheets  are  unexcelled  for  J 
Hoofing,  Siding,  Culverts,  Silos,  Ois- 
terns, Tanks, Flumes.  Sheds.  Bins,  and  j 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "Better! 
Buildings"  booklet  containing  build- 
ing plans  and  valuable  information. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frlck Building,  PrttsDurgh.Pa.i 
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What  Christmas  Means 

COMES  again  Christmas.  True,  with 
the  world  at  war,  the  glad  season 
will  not  seem  the  same — not  to  us  grown- 
ups, but  to  the  children  it  is  still  a  time 
for  joy  and  gladness. 

And  Christmas,  with  its  greetings  and 
its  gifts,  its  merriment  and  its  make- 
believe,  is  for  children.  It  is  the  festival 
of  childhood,  the  sweetest  of  all  the  holi- 
days, the  one  in  which  the  best  that  is  in 
our  home  life  finds  fullest  expression. 
In  fact,  were  there  no  children  there 
would  be  no  Christmas  as  we  in  America 
now  celebrate  it.  Just  in  proportion  as 
we  are  able  to  cast  aside  care,  to  banish 
from  our  thoughts  all  bitterness,  and  to 
kindle  anew  in  our  hearts  the  love  and 
sympathy  that  were,  are  We  able  fully 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

What  if  the  world  is  at  war!  Have 
not  the  children  heard  enough  of  it,  and 
perchance  will  they  not  be  compelled  to 
give  up  enough  without  being  denied  the 
pleasures  of  the  day?  We  may  give  up 
many  things,  but  the  children,  let  us 
hope,  will  still  have  Christmas. 

Of  all  the  customs  that  have  come  to 
us  from  the  Old  World  there  is  none 
that  has  grown  to  mean  so  much  as 
does  Christmas,  which  every  section  of 
the  country  now  thinks  of  as  its  best  of 
all  festivals.  Many  of  the  customs 
which  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  day  were  brought  to  America  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  pioneers  who  settled 
in  New  York  and  other  States  on  or 
near  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  To  the  Dutch 
children  St.  Nicholas'  Day,  originally 
celebrated  on  December  6th,  was  a  time 
looked  forward  to  with  keenest  anticipa- 
tions. It  was  popularly  believed  that 
then  good  "Saint  Nick"  always  had 
presents  for  "good  little  boys  and  girls," 
but  that  children  who  had  been  bad 
would  receive  only  ashes  and  switches. 

For  many  years  the  Dutch  children, 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had 
come  to  America,  celebrated  St.  Nicho- 
las' Day.  In  time,  though,  with  the 
coming  of  large  numbers  of  English- 
speaking  peoples,  the  old  English  Christ- 
mas, celebrated  on  December  25th,  grew 
in  prominence  and  popularity.  So  in 
time  the  festivities  of  St.  Nicholas'  Day 
and  Christmas  Day  were  combined.  In 
order,  though,  properly  to  understand 
and  fully  appreciate  Christmas  as  we 
now  know  it  in  America,  we  must  pause 
to  consider  the  old  Dutch  and  English 
customs. 

"Sint  Nikolaas'  Day"  is  still  observed 
in  much  the  old-time  manner  in  parts  of 
Holland — or  was  until  the  war.  After 
an  excellent  dinner,  served  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  the  living-room  is 
cleared  of  furniture,  and  the  children, 
and  grown-ups  as  well,  engage  in  play. 
This  sport  continues  for  some  time,  or 
until  the  presents  are  ready.  Then 
what  fun,  what  expectation,  what  sur- 


prises! Following  an  old  custom,  the 
doorbell  is  rung  for  each  gift  as  it  is 
delivered  to  the  happy  recipient.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  generally  accepted 
teaching  that  the  gifts  are  not  personal 
from  one  person  to  another,  but  that 
they  are  sent  by  "Sint  Nikolaas."  So 
there  is  genuine  consternation  and  won- 
der when  the  presents  are  brought  in 
by  the  servant  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver 
them.  Nobody  knows  who  the  gifts  are 
from,  so  that  there  is  no  foolish  trading 
of  valuables — none  of  the  "from  Will 
to  Mary"  spirit  as  we  too  often  see  it  in 
America. 

After  the  children  have  had  their 
fill  of  fun,  of  gingerbread  and  other 
holiday  sweets,  they  are  put  to  bed, 
and  the  older  people  continue  the  cele- 
bration, perhaps  with  a  regular  supper. 
In  these  celebrations  the  snow-white 
clay  pipes,  with  stems  of  generous 
length,  play  a  leading  part. 

The  best  of  such  a  holiday  observance 
is  in  the  weeks  of  anticipation,  in  the 
joy  of  making  ready  the  gifts — just  as 
it  must  always  be.  Trading  presents 
never  made  a  beginning  toward  a  real 
Christmas  or  a  real  St.  Nicholas'  Day. 

In  England  there  is  a  pretty  custom 
known  as  "bringing  home  Christmas." 
By  this  is  meant  the  gathering  of 
greens  to  decorate  churches,  dwellings, 
public  places,  and  even  the  streets. 


dreamed  they  were  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  joy. 

Frequently  the  older  negroes  played 
tricks  on  each  other,  removing  the  pres- 
ents and  substituting  a  corn  pone, 
switches,  or  ashes.  On  looking  into  his 
stocking  the  victim  of  the  joke  would 
probably  exclaim,  in  the  best-humored 
way:  "I  knows  what  niggah  done  gone 
done  this  heah,  and  I  sho  is  gwine  get 
eben  wid  him."  After  a  hearty  laugh, 
in  which  all  joined,  the  real  presents 
were  then  brought  forth  from  where 
they  had  been  hidden. 

In  many  homes,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, Christmas  is  still  observed  in  the 
fine  old-fashioned  manner.  Last  Christ- 
mas on  a  big  corn-belt  farm  we  attended 
a  celebration  such  as  each  year  marks 
the  holiday  season.  On  an  immense 
Christmas  tree  there  were  presents  for 
the  more  than  one  hundred  people — men, 
women,  and  children,  black  and  white — 
on  the  place.  For  not  only  are  the  hired 
laborers  on  this,  farm  remembered,  but 
so  are  all  the  members  of  each  family 
represented.  For  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  Christmas  this  big-hearted 
farmer  and  his  wife  are  busy  selecting 
presents,  for  it  is  not  a  "prize-box  col- 
lection" that  Santa  Claus  distributes  at 
their  direction.  Instead,  the  gifts  are 
chosen  to  suit  individual  tastes,  wishes, 
and  needs.    Big  as  is  the  undertaking, 


SAY  PARTNER,  VfB 'RE 
NOT  PLAYING  FOR  A. 
TIN  PICKLE  FORK.  p££ASI 
REIsAENlBER,? 


And  we're  playing  for  a  million  lives  a  point! 


J.  N.  Darling:  in  the 
Kansas  City  "Star" 


In  no  section  of  the  United  States  has 
Christmas  been  celebrated  more  enthu- 
siastically or  been  more  generally  ob- 
served, especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
than  in  the  South.  In  the  "befo'  the 
wah"  days  the  coming  of  the  joyous 
season  was  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure,  not  alone  by  "the  folks  in  the 
big  house,"  but  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
cabins  too. 

If  there  was  a  Christmas  tree  up  at 
"Marse  Tom's"  there  were  presents  on 
it  for  all  the  black  folks.  And  how  all 
eyes  sparkled,  and  how  filled  was  the 
house  with  laughter  and  song!  Stock- 
ings were  sometimes  hung  up  instead  of 
having  the  gifts  placed  on  a  tree.  At 
such  times  socks  and  stockings  of  many 
sizes  and  colors  were  hung  up  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  when  morning  came  none 
was  empty.  With  faith  the  children 
,  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  Old 
Santa,  and  often,  for  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  time  for  his  visit,  they  played 
Christmas.  This  served  to  "key  them 
up"  for  the  real  occasion,  so  that  by  the 
dawning  of  the  day  of  which  they  had 


we  were  assured  by  the  buyers  of  the 
presents  that,  after  all,  the  task  is  the 
very  best  part  of  their  Christmas.  To 
listen  to  the  recitations  and  songs  of 
these  happy  children,  and  to  see  how 
much  joy  the  gifts  and  the  "eats"  gave, 
was  indeed  a  pleasure. 

Memory  takes  us  back  to  a  farm  home 
where  on  each  Christmas  eve  stockings 
were  hung  around  an  old  fireplace. 
Among  the  stockings  was  our  own — and 
with  what  joy  did  we  jump  out  of  bed 
on  Christmas  morning  and  hasten  to  see, 
by  the  light  of  a  roaring  fire,  what  Santa 
had  brought!  That  was  a  good  many 
years  ago.  Our  own  little  lad  is  now  as 
old  as  we  were  then.  At  that  old  home, 
though,  Christmas  is  still  celebrated  in 
the  old  way — and  we  are  going  back, 
just  as  we  have  always  done. 

Christmas  is  for  children?  Yes,  to  be 
sure  it  is — and  at  Christmas  all  of  us 
may  be  children,  at  least  in  spirit.  As 
to  Santa  Claus,  of  course  there  is  such 
a  person  just  as  long  as  we  believe  there 
is,  or  as  long  as  we  enjoy  aiding  others 
in  getting  happiness  from  such  a  belief. 


Fair  Prices  for  Producers 

HERBERT    C.    HOOVER,  Unit« 
States    Food    Administrator,  is 
quoted  as  saying,  in  a  recent  interview,  ' 
"It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure^| 
large  production,  to  maintain  fair  andj  \ 
remunerative  prices  to  the  producersM 
At  a  time  when  so  many  apparentS 
have  a  rather  erroneous  conception  as  to 
the  position  which  the  farmer  now  occim 
pies,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  , 
statement  from  one  who  is  at  present'! 
occupying  so  prominent  a  position.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  helpers  will  not  fail  to  elaborate 
upon  this  point. 

For  any  group  of  consumers  to  start 
a  campaign  to  hammer  down  farm  prod-? 
uce  prices,  or  to  lend  aid  to  efforts  which, 
in  some  quarters  at  least,  have  already 
been  launched,  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake.  Not  only  would  such  a  propa* 
ganda,  if  successful,  prove  a  decided; 
injustice  to  the  farmer,  but  it  would 
also,  in  the  end,  work  a  serious  hardship 
upon  the  consumers. 

This  one  fact  we  might  as  well  realize, 
once  and  for  all:  the  prices  of  farm 
produce — whether  meat,  corn,  poultry* 
milk,  or  potatoes — cannot  consistently, 
be  lowered  to  any  considerable  extenffj 
until  there  is  a  gradual  lowering  of  all 
prices,  including  shoes,  machinery,  and 
other  manufactured  products.   The  wair 
has  made  abnormal  times,  and  just  sa^ 
long  as  war  conditions  continue  we  may 
expect  a  continuance  of  high  prices, 
The  sensible  course,  then,  to  pursue,  it 
would  seem,  is  for  those  in  authority 
and  in  places  of  leadership  to  make 
these  facts  plain  to  the  public. 

It  is  much  easier  to  direct  the  course 
of  a  stream  than  to  stop  its  flow.  To- 
day we  are  witnessing  the  workings  of 
certain  well-defined  economic  laws:  the 
dollar  of  the  present  is  a  dollar  of  de- 
creased purchasing  power.  If  all  busi- 
ness and  all  wages  can  be  established 
upon  this  standard,  nobody  need  suffer 
as  a  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  one  part  of 
the  business  conducted  upon  the  new 
scale  of  values  and  another  part  upon 
the  old  scale,  hardships — perhaps  hun- 
ger— cannot  be  averted. 

Instead  of  a  campaign  looking  to  the 
lowering  of  prices  for  food  produced  on 
American  farms,  the  country  stands  in 
need  of  a  concerted  movement  the  ob- 
jective of  which  would  be  to  cause  manu- 
facturers and  other  large  employers  of 
labor  to  understand  that  it  must  be 
made  possible  for  workmen  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  food  than  have  been 
paid  in  the  past. 

The  fact  remains  that  if  the  farmer  is 
to  continue  to  grow  crops  and  to  feed 
and  breed  stock  he  must  get  higher 
prices  than  in  the  past.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  was  never  so  great  as  now.  Labor 
was  never  before  so  scarce.  Thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  winter  wheat  belt 
seeded  their  crops  this  fall,  doing  all 
the  work  alone  or  with  only  the  aid  of 
their  own  families.  That  conditions 
next  year,  when  comes  time  to  put  in  a 
corn  crop,  will  be  infinitely  worse  seems 
certain. 

The  farmer  cannot  supply  farm  pre 
ucts  cheaply  except  at  a  loss  to  himse 
The  one  big  question  is  whether  or  n 
he  can  supply  them  at  any  price  and 
volume  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Plainly,  a  concerted  effort  to  lower  f oo 
prices — the  prices  of  farm  produce — can 
result  in  no  relief.  Any  effort  along 
this  line  means  taking  hold  of  the  wrong 
horn  of  the  dilemma — if  such  it  is.  Pa- 
triotism, justice,  and  common  sense  de- 
mand that  the  present  position  of  the 
farmer  be  made  plain.  If  already,  i 
some  quarters,  a  mistake  has  been  mad 
by  preaching  impossible  low  prices  f 
farm  produce,  the  sooner  such  a  mistak 
is  corrected  the  better  will  it  be  for 
concerned. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  th 
fact  that  normal  prices  can  be  restore 
only  with  the  return  of  normal  condi 
tions. 
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GIVEN  WITH  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
OR  FOR  SENDING  IN  A  SMALL  CLUB 

A GREAT  many  readers  are  writing  us  for  offers  to  club  raisers.  We  offer  below  a  number  of  exceptionally  attractive  premium  articles,  and  offer 
them  for  small  clubs  of  subscriptions  to  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  with  your  own  new  or  renewal  subscription  for  a  small  amount  in  cash  above  the 
regular  subscription  rate.  We  urge  that  you  earn  the  article  you  desire  by  getting  your  friends  to  order  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25c  a  year.  You  col- 
lect the  money  and  send  it,  together  with  names  and  addresses,  to  us.  The  premium  will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  charges  postpaid.  Don't  waste  time;  prices 
on  premium  merchandise  are  changing  constantly;;  start  getting  up  your  club  to-day.    Your  own  subscription  counts  one  toward  any  premium. 


Reliable  Watch 

Premium  No.  762 

■  Has  nickel-plated, 
16  size,  case ;  stem 
wind  and  stem  set ; 
open  face,  white  en- 
ameled dial.  A 
watch  that  will 
give  satisfac- 
tion and  wear 
for  years. 
G  iv em  for 
NINE  yearly 
subscriptions 
at  25c  each,  or 
with  one  3- 
year  subscrip- 
tion for  $1.30. 


\ 


Pistol  Flashlight 

Premium  No.  985 

A  great  premium  for  boys.  Is 
made  to  look  like  an  automatic 
pistol.  Complete  with  battery 
and  mazda  bulb.  Given  for 
seven  yearly  subscriptions  at 
25c  each,  or  with  ONE  S-year 
subscription  for  $1.25. 


Tubular 
Flashlight 

Premium  No.  986 

Has  a  black  fibre 
case  with  riveted  con- 
tact button  and  caps. 
Case  "non  short-cir- 
cuiting." Size  1%  x 
5  inches ;  complete 
with  battery  and 
mazda  bulb.  Given  for 
six  yearly  subscrip- 
tions at  25c  each,  or 
with  one  8-year  sub- 
scription for  $1.00. 


Nickel- 
Plated 
Flashlight 


Premium  No.  906 


Gold-Handled 
Shears 

Premium  No.  904 

Eight  inches  long,  handles  plated 
with  gold.  A  very  handsome  gift. 
Given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 
at  25c  each,  or  with  ONE  3-year  sub- 
scription for  75c. 


Perfect 
Sewing 
Awl 


A  high-grade  pocket  light  fitted  with  battery 
and  mazda  lamp.  Given  for  FOUR  yearly  sub- 
scriptions at  25c  each,  or  with  ONE  S-year  sub- 
scription for  80c. 


Sewing 
Companion 

Premium  No.  928-A 

144  sewing  articles  in 
a  neat  leatherette  case. 
Needles,  bodkins,  cro- 
chet hooks,  etc.  A  hand- 
some gift  for  a 
lady.  Given  for 
THREE  yearly 
subscriptions  at 
25c  each,  or  with 
ONE  3-year  sub- 
scription for  75c. 


School  Bag 

Premium  No.  908 

Just  the  thing  for 
school  boys  or  girls. 
Good  quality  oilcloth. 
Snap  flap  shoulder 
strap.  Will  hold  sev- 
eral books  convenient- 
ly. Given  for  two 
yearly  subscriptions  at 
25c  each,  or  with  ONE 
S-year  subscription 
for  75c. 


Nifty 
Pencil  Box 

Premium  No.  771 


A  dandy  gift  for  a 
boy  or  girl.  An  out- 
fit of  pencils,  pens  and 
eraser  all  packed  in  a 

neat  leatherette  case.  Given  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c  each, 
or  with  one  S-year  subscription  for  65c. 


The  Weatherometer 

Premium  No.  965 

A  practical  instrument  combining  a  barometer 
and  thermometer,  4%  inches  wide,  13  inches  long, 
range  20  degrees  below  to  120  degrees  above.  Given  ' 
for  ten  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c  each,  or  with 
ONE  S-year  subscription  for  $1.35. 


Premium  No.  700 

Makes  a  lock-stitch  with 
one  thread  and  one  opera- 
tion. Given  for  three  year- 
ly subscriptions  at  25c  each 
or  with  ONE  S-year  subscrip- 
tion for  75c. 


Leather  Bill  Fold 

Premium  No.  916 


Excellent  quality  leather,  seven 
compartments,     calendar  and 
memo'  book.    Given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 
at  25c  each,  or  with  ONE  S-year  subscription  for  75c. 


High-Grade 
Camera  <c 

Premium  No.  987 

It's  an  Eastman,  00  Cartridge  Premo.  Makes  pictures 
1%  x  1%  inches,  automatic  shutter,  excellent  lens.  Given 
for  six  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c  each,  or  with  ONE  3- 
year  subscription  for  $1.10. 


High-Grade  Razor 

Premium  No.  953 

Made  of  best  material,  %  inch  blade,  hollow  ground,  honed 
and  set  all  ready  for  use.    Comes  in  push  box.  Guaranteed. 

Given  for  FOUR  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c  each, 
with  ONE  S-year  subscription  for  80c. 


Hair-Drying 
Comb 


Military  Brushes 

Premium  No.  988 

Pair  of  ebonized  brushes.  .  Bristles  set  in 
aluminum  plate.  Handsome  gift  for  gentle- 
man. Given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions  at  25c 
each,  or  with  one  S-year  subscription  for  $1.10. 


Imperial  Angle  Wrench 

Premium  No.  960 

Patent  all-angle  wrench.  Given  for  SEVEN  yearly 
subscriptions  at  25c  each,  or  with  ONE  3-year  subscrip- 
tion for  $1.15. 


Premium  No.  962 

Made  of  aluminum.  Dries  hair  in  a  few  minutes.  Full  direc- 
tions. Given  for  FIVE  one-year  subscriptions  at  25c  each,  or  with 
ONE  S-year  subscription  for  $1.00. 


Stag-Handled 
Pocket -Knife 

Premium  No.  702 

Two  blades,  stag  han- 
dle. Given  for  FIVE 
yearly  subscriptions  at 
25c  each,  or  with  ONE  3-year  subscription  for  90c. 


 ( 


SELF 
PRONOUNCIN3 
DiCTIONARY 
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Ever-Ready  Wrench 

Premium  No.  922 

■  An  all-purpose  wrench.  Given  for  four  year- 
ly subscriptions  at  25c  each,  or  with  one  S-year 
subscription  for  75c. 


Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary 

Premium  No.  972 

Contains  all  words  in  common  use.  Vest 
pocket  size.  Handy,  useful.  Given  for  TWO  sub- 
scriptions at  25c  each,  or  with  ONE  3-year  sub- 
scription for  65c. 


Use  This  Form  V 
To  Send  Your  Order 

The  order  form  to  the  right  is  convenient  and  will 
insure  prompt  understanding  of  your  order.  Clip  it 
out  and  use  it  for  ordering  or  pin  it  to  your  letter.  If 
you  want  to  order  a  premium  with  your  own  Three- 
year  subscription  alone,  disregard  the  club-raiser  por- 
tion of  the  blank. 

Offers  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

We  cannot  guarantee  these  offers  for  any  length 
of  time.  Prices  for  merchandise  are  constantly  chang- 
ing.   Send  your  order  now  and  avoid  disappointment. 

Address  All  Orders  to 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Club-Raiser  or  Premium  Order  Form 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


F.  F  — 12-15— 129 


Find  herewith  $  for  subscription  (s )   as  i>c-r  your  offer  in 

the  December  15th  issue  of  Farm  ani>  l-'iRnsion.    Send  Sie  premium 


Name  of  Premium.  P-ranriuiif  No. 

My  name  R.  D.  No  Box  

Post  Office   \  s .  .State  ?  

NAMES  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 

1.  Name    K.  D.  No  Box  

P.  O.  .  .•  '.  .  State. .  .*.   

2.  *  Name   R.  D.  No  Box  

p.  O  '.  State  

3.  Name   R.  D.  No  Box  

P.  O.  , .-.  State  

Note  :  If  there  is  not  room  enough  above  for  you  to  write  your  order  plain- 
ly, write  on  a  separate  sheet  and  pin  this  coupon  to  your  letter.  This  will  in- 
sure prompt  attention. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Our  January  Number 

A  Chat  about  the  Many  Interesting  Things  that  Will  Appear  in  the 

First  Issue  of  the  New  Farm  and  Fireside 

By  THE  EDITOR 


SUPPOSE  that  you  were  severely 
wounded.  That  a  piece  of  flying  shrap- 
nel had  mangled  your  wrist  and  hand, 
that  a  German  bullet  had  gone  through 
your  knee;  suppose  that  tons  of  metal  and 
high  explosives  were  falling  around  you  and 
the  gray  hordes  of  the  enemy  were  closing  in 
on  you;  suppose  that  your  comrades  had  all 
fallen  at  your  side :  how  would  you  feel  ?  what 
would  you  do? 

Ivan  Rossiter  knows,  for  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  to  him  on  the  battlefields  of 
France.  He  tells  about  it  in  the  January 
number  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  it  is  told 
so  vividly  that  you  forget  for  the  time  that 
you  are  in  an  easy  chair  by  a  glowing  fire. 
You  fight  it  over  with  him  as  you  read.  Your 
red  blood  courses  faster.  You  are  on  the  field 
of  honor,  fighting  for  human  liberty,  cou- 
rageous, unafraid.  But  at  last  you  are  over- 
come.  This  is  how  he  tells  it : 

.  .  .  and  just  then  two  hideous,  dirty,  unshaven  faces 
appeared  over  the  edge  of  the  shell  hole.  One  of 
them  muttered  to  us  in  German,  which  we  did  not 
understand.  An  officer  approached  us,  waving  a 
revolver  in  our  faces.  .  .  . 

But  we  cannot  spare  the  space  to  tell  more 
now,  for  in  January  we  are  printing  it  just 
as  this  plucky  young  Canadian  has  lived  and 
written  it. 

Borrowing  Money  from  Uncle  Sam 

THE  farmer  must  succeed.  The  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  see  that  he  does  not  fail 
if  long-term,  low-rate  interest  will  pull  him 
through.  But  the  Government  must  not  lose 
money,  and  there  are  certain  things  that  must 
be  done  to  get  the  loan. 

So  many  persons  have  written  us  about 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  that  we  asked 
Frank  R.  Wilson  down  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  tell  our  readers  the  whole  story.  He  has 
agreed,  and  next  month  we  are  publishing  it 
under  the  title  of  "Borrowing  Money  from 
Uncle  Sam."  On  this  subject  Mr.  Wilson  is 
high  authority. 

The  Booze  Fighter 

A MAN  whom  many  of  our  readers  know 
personally  or  by  reputation  is  telling  this 
story  of  his  fight  against  booze.  To  see  him 
to-day,  happy,  prosperous,  and  looked  up  to 
by  all  those  who  know  him,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  was  once  a  slave  to  whisky. 
And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  everything 
was  going  down-hill  with  him,  and  failure 
stared  him  in  the  face.  His  realization  of  the 
grip  the  habit  of  solitary  drinking  had  on 
him,  and  his  determination  to  conquer  it, 
make  an  intensely  interesting  story,  which  lefe 
calls  "The  Booze  Fighter."  It  appears  in  the 
January  number. 

In  the  Spy  Net 

A BRILLIANT  young  writer,  Emel  Par- 
ker, is  the  author  of  "In  the  Spy  Net,"  a 
new  four-part  story  woven  about  a  plot 
against  an  American  U-boat  destroyer, 
which  begins  in  the  January  number.  Ab- 
sorbingly interesting  situations  and  baffling 
surprises  hold  the  attention  to  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

The  good-looking  heroine,  struggling  be- 
tween love  and  patriotism,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  appealing  ever  portrayed 
in  the  pages  of  Farm  and  Fireside.  W.  C. 
Dexter,  whose  illustrations  have  been  so 
popular  in  the  past,  will  interpret  some  of  the 
tense  situations  in  attractive  drawings. 

Prosperity  Through  Planning 

ULTIMATELY,  farming  is  going  to  read- 
just itself,  and  particularly  in  the  matter 
of  labor.  You  hire  a  good  man  and  keep  him 
until  the  fall  work  is  done,  and  then  let  him 
go.  But  you  feed  the  horses  all  winter,  keep- 


ing them  in  idleness  for  the  coming  spring. 
A  manufacturing  business  would  fail  under 
the  same  conditions. 

The  farmer  must  plan  how  to  make  money 
in  the  winter.  It  will  take  considerable  plan- 
ning, but  planning — just  that — and  following 
out  those  plans  will  do  the  business.  January 
is  an  ideal  time  to  plan  the  year's  work.  D.  S. 
Burch  has  written  an  article  for  the  January 
issue  wherein  he  deals  at  length  with  this 
very  subject. 

"Just  the  Grippe" 

WHILE  every  one  is  worrying  about  his 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  in  the 
army,  and  is  wondering  if  a  shell  will  strike 
them,  it  would  be  well  to  reflect  that  the  num- 
ber of  lives  which  will  be  lost  in  the  United 
States  from  la  grippe  alone  will  be  greater 


This  is  Ivan  S.  Rossiter  in  the  uniform  the  Germans 
gave  him  to  wear  home  when  he  was  exchanged 

than  the  loss  of  our  expeditionary  forces  in 
France. 

Yet  la  grippe  continues  to  be  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  sort  of  a  "josh"  disease.  A 
couple  of  weeks  and  you  will  be  out  and 
around  again.  But  la  grippe  does  take  a  tre- 
mendous toll  of  its  victims.  Doctor  Lerrigo, 
who  is  one  of  America's  good  doctors,  writes 
in  the  January  number  of  Farm  and  Fireside 
how  to  prevent  and  how  to  handle  cases  of 
la  grippe. 

Does  it  Pay  to  be  Tight  with  Your  Family? 

DOES  it  pay  to  be  tight  with  your  family? 
Ben  Bruce — but  of  course  that  is  not  his 
real  name  and  we  -can't  publish  it — opens 
some  of  the  musty  closets  of  his  life  and 
brings  out  the  skeletons.  He  has  worked 
hard  as  a  farmer  all  his  life,  and  allowed  no 
pleasures  to  come  to  his  home. 

Are  you  tight  with  your  family?  Do  the 
children  have  confidences  with  their  mother 
to  which  you,  their  father,  are  never  invited  ? 
Do  they  stop  talking  freely  when  you  come 
into  the  room,  or  would  they  come  to  you  first 
if  they  were  in  trouble? 

Here  is  a  problem  that  is  as  big  as  any 
problem  on  the  farm,  the  problem  of  being  in 
touch  with  your  family,  of  being  a  boy  with 


your  boy.  And  now  Ben  Bruce,  almost  fifty 
years  old,  successful  in  money  matters,  finds 
that  he  has  been  the  thief  of  his  own  happi- 
ness.  You  ought  to  read  it. 

Selling  War  Horses 

OUT  at  Miles  City,  Montana,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous wild-west  show,  with  every  actor 
a  star  performer,  and  the  admission  is  free. 
There  the  Government  is  buying  range  horses 
for  use  in  the  army.  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  care 
about  putting  his  boys  on  dangerous  horses, 
so  a  crew  of  professional  "bronco  busters" 
ride  them  out  first.  In  "Selling  War  Horses" 
Ruth  M.  Boyle  tells  very  definitely  what  the 
U.  S.  Government  demands  in  the  horses  they 
buy. 

Speeding  Up  Housework 

WE  KNOW  our  household  readers  are 
going  to  be  interested  in  an  article  by 
Monica  Kelly  on  "Speeding  Up  Housework," 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  going  to  do  their 
housework  in  less  time  and  with  less  work 
than  before  if  they  will  follow  Miss  Kelly's 
observations.  And,  furthermore,  after  you 
have  read  this  article  you  are  going  to  wonder 
why  you  haven't  been  doing  this  very  thing 
for  years — it  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  do. 

When  You  Build  Your  House 

WHEN  you  build  your  house  you  will 
want  to  get  all  the  conveniences,  refine- 
ments, and  necessities  for  as  little  money  as 
possible.  W.  F.  Miller,  an  architect,  has 
drawn  plans  for  a  house  that  can  be  built  for 
$3,500  at  present  prices,  and  it  has  every- 
thing in  it  that  you  want.  Furnace  heat, 
wired  for  electricity,  two  big  fireplaces,  a 
built-in  buffet,  a  back  stairs,  bathroom,  seven 
big  rooms  in  all,  and  an  attic  that  could  be  re- 
modeled into  rooms  at  a  slight  additional  ex- 
pense— these  are  the  things  Mr.  Miller  has 
planned  for  your  house  when  you  build. 

Cover  Page  in  Colors 

ALONG  with  other  improvements  that  we 
l\  are  starting  the  first  of  the  year  is  our 
series  of  paintings,  in  colors,  for  the  cover 
pages.  The  first  one,  which  will  be  on  the 
cover  of  the  next  issue,  is  by  Herman  Pf  eif  er, 
a  well-known  artist  whose  paintings  have 
been  used  as  covers  for  many  of  the  popular 
magazines. 

Indeed  we  consider  that  we  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  our  readers 
the  best  that  the  market  has,  and  we  feel  that 
our  readers  will  appreciate  our  efforts  in  giv- 
ing them  an  unusually  interesting  and  very 
good-looking  paper. 

How  to  Pick  Gilt-Edged  Investments 

FRANKLY,  we're  proud  of  our  editorial 
page,  because  so  many  of  our  readers  have 
written  us  they  like  it  so  well.  In  the  new 
Farm  and  Fireside  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
sort  of  forum  where  we  may  express  opinions 
as  they  come  to  us.  For  instance,  in  the  next 
issue  we  are  discussing  editorially  the  prob- 
lem of  investments  and  how  to  gain  informa- 
tion that  may  be  had  concerning  them. 

Some  of  the  other  editorials  in  January 
are:  The  Producers  and  Fixed  Prices;  One 
Fine  Thing  from  the  War ;  Uncle  Sam's  Land 
Banks  are  Busy ;  If  You  Sell  the  Scrap  Iron. 

"Runaway  Julietta"  Concluded  in  January 

""Q  UNA  WAY  JULIETTA,"  the  fascinat- 
JTV  ing  serial  by  Arthur  Henry  Gooden, 
which  our  readers  have  been  following  for 
three  months,  will  be  concluded  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue.  Julietta's  capacity  for  unusual 
adventure  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
as  the  story  goes  on,  and  the  last  chapter  is 
crammed  with  tense  situations  and  emotional 
crises.  Reading  it  makes  one  agree  heartily 
with  the  girl  who  wrote  us  recently  that 
Julietta  ought  to  be  in  the  movies. 

E-W 
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Feeding  Grain  to  Dry  Cows 

By  H.  A.  Marmer 

OUR  county  is  one  of  the  important 
milk-producirig  centers  furnishing 
nilk  to  the  city  of  Washington.  Yet  it 
3  quite  common  to  allow  dry  cows  to 
without  any  grain.  In  summer  they 
tre  kept  out  on  pasture,  and  in  winter 
--hey  are  fed  on  hay  and  corn  fodder. 

An  experience  in  my  herd,  however, 
^ias  convinced  me  that  it  pays,  and  pays 
veil,  to  feed  grain  to  dry  cows — even  at 
-he  present  high  price  of  grain. 

In  November,  1916,  I  bought  an  ordi- 
nary grade  cow  from  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors. She  had  been  fresh  for  about  two 
months  with  her  fourth  calf,  and  was 
giving  18  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Her 
iwner  told  me  that  she  had  been  out  on 
.jasture  and  received  no  grain  while  dry, 
md  that  she  had  given  three  gallons,  or 
ibout  26  pounds,  of  milk  a  day  when  she 
vas  fresh. 

As  feed  was  high  last  winter,  I,  fed 
*rain  rather  sparingly;  but  when  she 
vent  dry  in  June  she  received  a  small 
imount  of  grain  along  with  the  other 
•ows — to  keep  her  quiet,  more  than  for 
my  other  reason.  In  August  she  gave 
is  a  fine  heifer  calf,  and  began  milking 
;3  pounds  daily.  Two  months  after 
alving — being  in  the  same  stage  of  lac- 
ation  as  when  I  bought  her — she  was 
living  24  pounds,  and  was  still  going 
trong. 

She  was  dry  a  little  less  than  two 
nonths,  and  during  this  time  she  con- 
sumed not  over  120  pounds  of  grain, 
>eing  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
>ounds  daily.  At  $52  a  ton  for  the  feed, 
t  cost  a  little  over  $30.  But  during  the 
irst  two  months  after  calving  she  gave 
>n  the  average  about  6  %  pounds  of  milk 
nore  per  day  than  she  had  given  during 
ser  previous  lactation.  At  a  net  price 
>f  $2.60  per  hundred  for  the  milk,  the 
ncrease  in  milk  was  worth  a  little  over 
510  for  the  two  months.  Beginning 
vith  the  first  of  October,  when  the  net 
irice  of  milk  is  about  $3.50  per  hundred, 
he  showing  will  be  still  better. 

This  increase  in  milk  was  due  to  the 
;rain  fed  while  the  cow  was  dry,  be- 
cause her  former  owner  and  I  manage 
>ur  herds  very  much  alike,  even  to  feed- 
ng  the  same  brand  of  dairy  feed. 


Uniform  Salting 

By  Chas.  Edw.  Richardson 

WHEN  I  began  to  develop  a  fancy 
trade  for  my  butter,  I  soon  learned 
'  hat  while  customers  were  willing  to 
>ay  me  a  good  price  I  must  at  all  times 
ive  them  butter  that  had  real  quality. 
)ne  of  the  things  that  helped  maintain 
hat  was  uniformity.     I  had  certain 
nethods  for  making  butter  that  were 
•orrect,  and  I  always  used  these,  be- 
ieving  that  the  product  would  be  uni- 
'orm.    But  I  gradually  found  that  al- 
-hough  I  used    the  standard  method  in 
salting  my  butter  it  did  not  always  have 
:he  same  degree  of  saltiness. 

The  usual  way  of  salting  is  to  take 
the  butter  in  granule  form  from  the 
churn,,  after  it  has  been  washed,  and 
place  it  on  the  butter  worker.  It  should 
be  spread  out  and  the  estimated  amount 


of  salt  sprinkled  over  it.  The  general 
amount  is  one  ounce  or  a  little  more  to 
each  pound  of  finished  butter.  Of 
course,  the  butter  granules  must  be 
-weighed,  which  is  harder  to  do  than  if 
the  butter  ig  in  a  large  lump.  I  have 
an  idea  that  most  butter  makers  add 
salt  a  good  deal  by  guess,  tasting  of  it 
as  they  work  it.  Most  methods  that  I 
have  read  advise  tasting,  which  is  rather 
uncertain  and  not  always  sanitary. 

Then  there  are  some  who  work  the 
butter  by  hand,  but  of  course  such  a 
method  cannot  be  considered  in  making 
high-grade  butter.  How  many  times 
have  we  all  observed  in  farm  butter  lit- 
tle white  streaks  where  the  salt  has 
not  been  worked  in  properly,  even  with 
a  butter  worker!  Frequently  the  butter 
has  been  overworked  until  it  has  a 
gummy  texture  from  too  little  water 
content.  This  is  a  very  common  condi- 
tion found  in  much  otherwise  good  farm 
butter.  The  reason  is  that  when  the 
salt  has  been  worked  in  sufficiently  the 
moisture  has  been  worked  out.  Plenty 
of  moisture  incorporated  in  the  butter 
gives  the  butter  a  clean,  waxy  texture. 

Dissolve  the  Salt 

To  eliminate  guesswork  in  salting  I 
figure  the  amount  of  cream  necessary  to 
make  a  pound  of  finished  butter.  In 
my  case  it  requires  45  ounces.  I  weigh 
the  cream  that  I  am  going  to  churn,  and 
multiply  the  number  in  pounds  by  16, 
and  that  gives  me  the  weight  in  ounces. 
Then  I  divide  by  45,  and  the  quotient 
tells  me  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter 
I  shall  make;  that  is,  of  course,  if  the 
churning  and  other  things  are  correctly 
carried  out. 

Now,  the  secret  of  uniform  salting, 
butter  free  from  white  streaks,  and  a 
nice,  palatable  water  content,  I  have 
found  easy  and  possible  by  dissolving 
most  of  the  salt,  and  salting  the  butter 
in  the  salt  water,  in  the  churn.  I  have 
found  that  it  takes  rather  more  salt 
that  way  than  the  other  method  (about 
three  ounces  to  the  pound  of  butter), 
but  the  certainty  of  the  results  more 
than  pays  for  the  slight  waste.  After 
dissolving  as  much  salt  as  possible  in  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  about  half 
the  amount  of  buttermilk  drawn  off,  I 
let  it  stand  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
while  I  am  washing  the  butter  granules 
in  the  churn.  The  salt  should  be  sifted 
into  the  water,  and  any  dirt  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  should  be  removed. 

Now  the  Final  Gathering 

Then  I  spread  the  butter  granules 
around  the  bottom  of  the  churn,  and 
sprinkle  the  salt  and  water  over  the 
butter.  The  temperature  of  this  salt- 
and-water  mixture  should  be  the  same 
as  the  last  wash  water.  I  then .  churn 
the  contents  of  the  churn  until  the  but- 
ter is  in  a  large  mass,  and  in  that  shape 
it  is  easily  handled  and  can  be  placed  on 
the  worker  when  I  am  ready.  But  it 
does  no  harm  to  let  it  stay  in  the  salt 
water  in  the  churn,  for  a  while.  When 
the  butter  is  taken  out  and  put  on  the 
worker,  there  is  more  or  less  salt  and 
water  left  in  the  churn,  but  there  is  in- 
corporated in  every  part  of  the  butter 
salt  that  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and 
also  the  correct  amount  in  every  part 
of  it. 

All  that  now  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
work  out  just  enough  of  the  excess  wa- 
ter to  produce  the  waxy  consistency  so 
pronounced  in  good  butter;  and  I  now 
have  a  thoroughly  uniform  article,  with- 
out any  guesswork. 

The  creamery  buttermaker  does  not 
need  to  be  told  how  to  do  it;  he  under- 
stands all  of  the  kinks  of  the  trade.  But 
lack  of  uniformity  in  salting  is  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  average  farm 
buttermaker,  and  if  that  can  be  over- 
come the  customer  and  the  farmer  will 
both  be  benefited. 


Eggs 


Dr.Hess  PotJi:  FRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Give  them  a  good  chance  to  grow  up  and  become  a  part  of  the 
nation's  food  producers 


This  is  money-making  time.  Eggs 
are  high — you  want  eggs  to  sell.  Get 
your  hens  in  top-notch  laying  condition 
Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  give  them  good  health 
and  good  feeling.    It  contains  ingredients 
which  act  on  the  dormant  egg  organs — livens 
them  up  and  makes  them  active.   It  does  give 
hens  the  laying  disposition.  That's  why  you  should 
feed  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly  during  the  winter  months. 
Pan-a-ce-a  has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  25  years.  Dealers 
are  authorized  to  return  your  money  if  it  does  not  do 
what  we  claim.   Packages,  25c,  60c  and  $1.25.   25-lb.  pail, 
$2.50 ;  100-lb.  drum,  $9.00.   Except  in  the  far  West  and  Canada. 

DE*.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


$50  FOR  AN  IDEA! 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  CAN  YOU  ANSWER? 

Why  should  the  picture  of  President  Wilson  hang  in  every  American  home?  $50.00  will  be  awarded  in  prizes 
to  Boys  and  Girls  for  the  best  idea  telling  why. 

We  intend  to  give  away  a  number  of  beautiful  pictures  of  President  Wilson  to  new  subscribers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  We  want  to  find  bright  boys  and -girls  to  help  us  to  introduce  our  new  offer  by  GIVING 
AWAY  these  pictures  to  their  closest  friends.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the  best  way  to  discover  bright 
boys  and  girls  would  be  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  idea.  What  idea  would  you  give? 

1st  Prize  $25.00 

A  first  prize  of  $25.00  will  be  awarded  for  the  idea  which  the  judges  decide  is  best.  The  second  prize 
will  be  $10.00.  The  third  prize,  $5,00.  The  next  ten  prizes  are  for  $1.00  each.  The  contest  will  close 
March  1st,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  soon  afterward  as  practicable. 

4  Splendid  Bicycles  Given  Away 

Just  as  soon  as  you  send  us  your  answer,  we  will  send  you  several  beautiful  pictures  of  President  Wilson. 
These  are  done  in  rich  sepia  tone  and  his  great  address  to  Congress  comes  with  each  one.  We  explain 
to  you  how  you  can  earn  watches,  games,  moving-picture  machines,  etc.,  by  spending  a  couple  of  hours 
calling  on  the  neighbors  and  GIVING  AWAY  these  pictures.  Besides  that,  we  are  going  to  give  away, 
EXTRA,  4  of  the  finest  bicycles  that  we  could  find.  These  bicycles  are  given  away  IN  ADDITION 
to  the  prizes  that  you  earn.  They  will  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  holding  the  most  "bicycle  tickets." 
Write  at  once — double  the  number  of  "bicycle  tickets"  given  during  the  next  few  days.  10  "bicycle 
tickets"  given  if  you  write  at  once.  We  send  you  complete  instructions  and  a  big  illustrated  circular 
telling  of  prizes  that  can  be  earned  by  spending  a  little  time  visiting  among  your  closest  friends. 

Enclose  Two  3c  Stamps — They  Will  Be  Returned 

Enclose  6  cents  in  stamps  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  six  cents  will  be  returned  to  you  as  soon 
as  you  do  the  little  work  we  ask  of  you.  We  simply  require  this  small  deposit  to  help  protect  us  from 
those  who  ask  for  pictures  with  no  intention  of  doing  what  we  ask.   Send  your  answer  and  stamps  to 

THE  BICYCLE  MAN,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


WWIKYoyr  Nation's  Capital 

Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the  1  Jhe little  matter  of  15  c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  fl  the  Pathfinder 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  fi  the  Pathfinder 
13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at 
the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the 
world  and  tells  the  truth  and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  25th  year.  This  pa- 
per fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but$l  a  year.  If  you 
want  to  keep  posted  on  whatis  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
Clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  showthat  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13 
weeks.   The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.   The  Pathfinder,  Box  45,  Washington,  D.  C« 


Washington,  the  home  of  the  Pathfinder,  is  the 
nerve-center  of  civilization  ;  history  is  being 
made  at  this  world  capital.  The  Pathfinder's 
illustrated  weekly  review  gives  you  a  clear,  im- 
partial and  correct  diagnosis  of  public  affairs 
during  these  strenuous,  egsoch-making  days- 


It  takes  an  animal  from  seven  to 
ten  hours  to  digest  whole  corn  or 
oats.  Test  feeds  made  at  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  with  six  cows 
for  seven  days,  showed  that  26.46% 
of  whole  corn  and  oats  fed  was  lost 
— not  digested.  Other  tests  have 
shown  a  loss  of  40%  and  even  50%, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the 
grain  and  the  animal. 

Can  you  afford  to  waste  a 
peck  or  more  out  of  every 
bushel  of  grain  you  feed? 


in  milk,  beef,  pork, 


No  Waste  in 

iHxene  Feeds 

Every  Brand  Brings  Bento 


Sucrene  feeds  offer  patriotic 
stock  feeders  the  opportunity  to  heed^  , 
the  world's  cry  for  more  food,  and  do' 
their  part  to  prevent  the  waste  of  whole 
grain  in  stock  feeding. 

Sucrene  Feeds  are  more  easily  and  more 
completely  digested  than  whole  grain,  be- 
cause they  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  grains 
and  grain-products  ground  to  proper  fineness 
for  easy  assimilation.  The  variety  of  nutrients 
they  contain,  correctly  proportioned,  meets 
every  need  of  the  animal  for  increased  pro- 
ductiveness and  body  maintenance. 

Every  dollar  you  invest  in  Sucrene  Feeds 
comes  back  to  you  with  big  interest  added. 
Every  day's  ration  produces  adequate  results 
veal  or  poultry  products. 


Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  JSw^T7 

It  brings  up  the  milk  yield.  Cuts  down  the  feed  bill.  Keeps  cows  in 
better  health.    Saves  you  trouble  and  expense  of  mixing — saves  your  grain. 

■  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  is  composed  of  molasses,  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten 
feed,  ground  and  bolted  grain  screenings,  clipped  oat  by-product,  distillers* 
dried  grains  and  solubles,  palm  kernel  meal,  calcium  carbonate,  and  a  little  salt. 
Guaranteed  analysis:  16^%  protein,         fat,  46%  carbohydrates,  14%  fibre. 

All  Cows  Crave  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 

because  it  is  sweet  smelling,  palatable,  soothing  to  their  digestive  systems— keeps  them  in  better 
health  and  spirits.  Although  molasses  is  but  one  of  the  eight  nutrients  in  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  it 
is  aveTy  important  one.  Prof.  H.  J.  Patterson  of  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College,  says 
in  Bulletin  No.  117:  t  eeding  tests  show  that  the  addition  of  molasses  to  a  ration  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  digestibility  or  both  grain  and  hay. 

All  Sucrene  Feeds  are  rigidly  tested  in  our  own 
laboratories  and  experimental  farms.  We  know 
them  to  be  result  producers  and  back  them  with  a 
positive  guarantee  of  quality. 

Order  a  ton  of  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed  from  your 
dealer  at  once.  If  he  does  not  handle  it  write  us 
his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  or  write  us  a  pos- 
tal for  illustrated  literature  giving  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  feeding  live  stock. 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Literature 
On  feeds  checked  below.  (  32  ) 

Q  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed 
D  Sucrene  Calf  Meal 
Q  Sucrene  Hog  Mea! 
D  Sucrene  Poultry  Mash 

□  Amco  Fat  Maker  for  steers 

□  Amco  Dairy  Feed 


American  Milling  Company  \ 

Dept.  32  Peoria,  Illinois  J  My  name. 
U  6  Years  America's  Leading  Mixed  foed Specialists)     \    p,  Q  


a    My  dealer's  name-  

i 

P.  O  State.. 


.State.. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Get  Highest  Prices 
From  the  World's 
Biggest  Fur  House 

The  fur  season  is  now  at  its  height. 
Manufacturers  are  in  the  market. 
We  want  skunk,  coon,  mink,  musk- 
rat,  fox,  wolf — everything — and  pay 
best  prices.   Don't  wait!  Snip  today  while  the 
market  is  good.  Your  check  comes  by  return  mail. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
Trapper's  Guide.  Trapper's  Supply  Catalog, 

Trapper's  Game  Laws.  FR£E!  3  books  in  one.  Tells 
bow,  when,  where  to  trap,  how  to  prepare  and  ship 
ekins.  Also  latest  Fur  Market  Reports  and  shipping 
tags.   No  charge.  (2728) 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

296  Funsten  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SKUNK 


We  pay  top  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink. 
Muskrat,  and  all  raw  Furs.   Price  list 
lree.      M.  J.  JEWETT  &  SONS 
REDWOOD,  N.  Y.  DEPT.  7. 


We  want  to  start  100  new  agents  (men  and  women)  this 
month,  taking  orders  for  trees  and  shrubbery  for  Spring  de- 
livery, and  offer  special  inducements  for  quick  action.  Pay 
weekly.    Write  for  outfit.     PERRY  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK  CULTURE 

Finest  illustrated  duck  book  published.  Tells 
how  to  hatch  and  care  for  greatest  egg  produc- 
ing  (owl  on  earth.    How  to  get  a  start. 
Quotes  low  prices  on  stock  and  eggs  of 
finest  strains.    Sent  for  5  cents  postage. 
Berry's  Farm,  Box  143,  Clarinda,  Iowa 


PO ULTRYAND  PIGEONS  FOR  PROFIT 

Foy's  big  book  tells  all  about  it.  Contains 
f  many  colored  plates— an  encyclopedia  of  poul- 
'try  information,  poultry  houses,  feeding  for 
eggs,  etc.    Written  by  a  man  who  knows. 
Sent  for  5  cents.   Low  prices,  fowls  and  eggs. 
FRANK  FOY,  Box  4,  CLINTON,  IOWA 


Belgian  Hares, New  ZeaJands  and  Flemish  Giants, 
Profits  Large.  We  supply  stock  and 

pay  you  S2  to  S10  each.  Also  other  Fur  Ani- 
mals. Contract  and  2  Instruction  Books  for 
10c.  Nona  free.  OUTDOOR  ENTERPRISE 
COw  Box  5  Holmem  Park.  MlnourU 


6  Mos.  Only  lOc 

B  O  VQ  You  want  The  Country  Boy,  a  large 
|3  .  9x  12  magazine  chock-full  of  dandy 
stories  of  adventure  and  how  boys-  make 
money.  Big  pages  on  corn  clubs,  chicken 
raising.  Bird  Club,  etc.  Illustrated.  The  real 
boys'  paper.  Just  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
you'll  enjoy.  This  fine  magazine  sent  6  months 
on  trial  for  only  10c  (Canada"  20c). 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY.  105  Washington  Square,  Phflada. 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.   Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  free.  ' 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  13  Elm  Si.,  Qulncy,  Ml. 


0IIAWA  KEROSENE  ENGINES 


Latest  design.   Durable,  Powerful,  Eeliable, 
f  Massive.  BaiTt  to  do  hard,  heavy  work — togivelasting 
■  service.  _Uses  Cheapest  Fuel.    Pulls  25  to  50%  more 
f  H-P.  than  rated.  Shipped  on  three 
months'  trial.  Easy  terms.  Sizes 
IX  to  22  H-P.  10-Year 
, Guarantee.  Book 

f  re*  —  postal  gets  it.    ^^TocC  ^ 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.    ~  *  ~* 
1151  King  St.,      Ottawa,  tans. 


MAKE  THIS  YOUR  BIG 
T"1T  ITlk   YEAR— ship  your 
w4  1        frtx*   pelts  to  the  House  of 
JL     %*S  JL  V  Quick  Returns— 
the  House  of  Liberal  Assortments. 

Send  for  S.  &  B.  price-list.    It's  free! 
STRUCK  &  B0SSAK,  Inc.,  145  W.  28th  St.,  New  York 


FURS 

to  us  and  increase  your  profits. 
The  fairness  of  our  grading  guarantees  satisfaction.  Thou- 
sands of  satisfied  shippers  prove  it.    We  pay  express  and 
postaae  and  make  prompt  returns.   Send  for  price  list. 
L.  RABINOWITZ,  121  West  29th  Street,  New  York  City 


Ship 
Your 

RAW 


hunting — FISHING— trapping  are  yourfavorite  sports. 
During  the  long  winter  evenings  the  National  Sportsman 
Magazine,  with  its  stirring  yarns  and  pictures  of  outdoor 
life  and  adventure,  will  give  you  a  real  treat.  It's  the 
best  magazine  published  for  lovers  of  sport  with  rod  and 
gun  Only  SI. 00  for  a  whole  year.  Send  10c  stamps  or 
coin  for  sample  copy.  National  Sportsman  Magazine, 
264  Columbus  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 


TT 


Send  for  our  price  list  today. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  pay 
,  'HIGHEST  PRICES.  Wepayexactly 
what  we  quote  and  know  you  will  be 
pleased  with  our  LIBERAL  GRADING. 

WULFSOHN 

A  house  you  can  depend  upon. 
We  make  no  deductions  of  any  kind,  give 
i  every  shipment  individual  consideration 
regardless  of  how  small  or  large.  On 
1  account  of  our  unusual  outlet  for 
,  furs,  we  can  actually  pay  you  more 
,  money.  Write  for  price  list. 

'  M.Wulfsohn&Co. 
204  West  27th  Street . 
New  York  City 


Flying  Start  for  Potatoes 

By  F.  E.  Brimmer 

OFTEN  potatoes  planted  in  April 
will  not  come  up  any  earlier  than 
those  planted  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later.  Meanwhile  the  first  seed  does 
not  retain  the  virile  strength  of  the 
later  planted  ones,  because  of  the  long 
wait  before  germination.  The  result  is 
discouraging  to  truck  farmers  who  want 
to  get  their  spuds  started  early  to  get 
them  ready  for  fancy  prices. 

I  have  found  potatoes  are  quickly 
started  by  the  following  means:  A 
trench  about  10  inches  deep  is  dug  in 
well-drained  soil,  the  bottom  being  loos- 
ened so  that  the  soil  is  mellow.  In  the 
trench,  straw  is  laid  so  that  when  packed 
down  it  has  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  two. 
Next  drop  the  seed  at  the  desired  dis- 
tances apart  and  leave  it  lying  in  the 
trench,  uncovered.  The  larger  seed  is 
better  for  use  in  getting  a  quick,  early 
crop.  The  sun  has  free  opportunity  to 
shine  on  the  seed,  when  it  soon  begins 
to  start  sprouts.  As  the  roots  begin  to 
form,  a  little  dirt  is  drawn  in  around 
the  seed.  The  plant  will  finally  reach 
the  top  of  the  ground  level,  and  the 
trench  can  then  be  filled  in — but  not 
before.  Potatoes  planted  in  this  way 
will  not  easily  freeze,  because  they  are 
protected  by  being  lower  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  should  there  be 
danger  of  freezing  it  is  not  much  trouble 
to  cover  the  furrows  lightly  with  straw 
until  the  cold  wave  passes. 


Top-Notch  Strawberries 

By  W.  A.  Graham 

"VTOTHING  succeeds  like  success" 
holds  true  in  the  growing  of  straw- 
berries that  will  sell  themselves.  I  have 
demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  after  one  has  grown  a  plot  of 
strawberries  which  causes  passers-by  to 
stop  and  wonder  how  such  a  crop  can  be 
grown,  he  never  needs  lack  for  custom- 
ers for  any  subsequent  crops  so  long  as 
he  keeps  his  fruit  up  to  a  high  standard 
in  quality  and  appearance  and  plays 
fair  in  selling. 

I  consider  it  a  shameful  neglect  that 
so  many  farmers  and  suburban  dwellers 
fail  to  grow  a  family  supply  of  high- 
quality  strawberries — the  task  is  so 
small  compared  to  the  satisfaction  that 
this  appetizing  product  furnishes. 

For  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  good- 
sized  family  and  some  to  sell  to  local 
customers,  my  choice  is  the  "hill  sys- 
tem." Here  is  how  I  handle  my  plot  of 
12  rows,  60  feet  long,  rowed  30  inches 
apart,  plants  set  18  inches  between 
hills: 

After  setting  the  plants  in  May  in 
well-prepared  soil,  made  very  rich,  I 
give  them  intensive  and  practically  level 
cultivation  until  fall.  No  runners  are 
allowed  to  take  root,  they  being  regu- 
larly clipped  off.  A  piece  of  sheet  steel, 
about  six  inches  wide,  formed  into  a 
hoop  about  14  or  15  inches  in  diameter, 
and  to  which  is  fastened  an  upright 
handle,  furnishes  an  excellent  tool  to 
clip  the  runners  rapidly.    The  bottom 


edge  of  the  hoop  is  made  a  little  larger 
than  the  top,  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
sticking  in  the  hoop.  The  bottom  edge 
of  the  hoop  is  also  kept  filed  to  a  sharp 
cutting  edge.  Handled  as  described, 
the  plants  get  to  be  giants  in  develop- 
ment and  vigor,  and  in  the  spring  fol- 
lowing they  send  out  an  astonishing 
number  of  fruit-bearing  stems.  Then, 
if  an  abundance  of  plant  food  is  present 
and  conditions  are  right,  the  yield  is  a 
large  quantity  of  high-quality  berries. 

I  find  winter  protection  has  much  to 
do  with  successful  strawberry-raising. 
I  cover  my  entire  berry  plot  with  straw 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches  after 
it  settles.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
growth  commences,  I  remove  most  of  the 
straw  directly  over  each  hill,  and  leave 
the  rest  undisturbed  to  act  as  a  mulch 
to  retain  moisture  and  prevent  weed 
growth;  also,  the  heavy  clusters  of  ber- 
ries rest  on  the  straw,  and  are  kept  from 
the  dirt  and  grit  that  otherwise  injures 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

My  little  plot  of  not  over  one  twen- 
tieth of  an  acre  yields  us  from  12  to  15 
bushels  of  fancy  berries  in  an  average 
season,  and  half  of  the  crop  sold  to 
customers  who  come  after  them  more 
than  pays  for  all  labor  and  cost  of 
growing  them.  My  recommendation  is 
to  get  into  the  strawberry-growing 
game  next  spring  without  fail. 


Bird  Life  Being  Banished 

THE  importance  of  conserving  bird 
life  (with  a  few  varieties  excepted) 
on  our  farms  is  now  much  better  under- 
stood than  formerly.  But  farm  owners 
are  still  few  who  realize  how  indis- 
pensable is  a  regular  supply  of  wild 
fruits  and  berries  as  a  supplementary 
source  of  food  in  addition  to  insects  to 
tide  the  birds  over  periods  when  they 
require  a  better  balanced  diet  than  in- 
sects furnish. 

_  Among  some  of  the  fruits  and  berries 
birds  depend  on  are  mulberries,  sumac, 
dogwood,  pokeberry,  service  berry,  wild 
grape,  and  weed  seed  galore.  The  pro- 
gressive (?)  farmer  now  clears  out  all 
these  wild  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  from 
fence  rows,  pastures,  and  woodlots,  and 
nothing  is  furnished  in  attractive  bird 
food  to  take  their  place.  The  result  is 
that  birds  forsake  those  farms  and  go 
where  they  can  find  a  balanced  diet.  Not 
only  is  their  food  supply  lost,  but  the 
shrubs  and  trees  which  many  birds  pre- 
fer to.  nest  in  are  gone,  making'  a  double 
cause  for  their  going  elsewhere. 

Reduced  to  a  practical  basis,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  if  we  clean  our  prem- 
ises of  these  natural  foods  and  nesting 
places  of  birds  we  must  stand  ready  to 
hold  in  check  the  ever-multiplying 
hordes  of  insects  that  prey  on  our  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  crops  generally. 
Many  of  these  wild  fruits  and  berry- 
growing  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  can  be 
formed  into  attractive  hedges  if  kept 
within  bounds  by  proper  care  and  at- 
tention. Why  not  allow  them  to  grow 
along  stationary  pasture  and  woodlot 
fences,  and  thus  hold  the  attractive  and 
utility  qualities  furnished  by  bird  life? 


Watch  Out  for  dingers 

IT  IS  not  enough  to  destroy  all  of  the 
insect-laden  and  fungous-disease-in- 
fected fruit  that  drops  before  or  during 
fruit  harvest  by  feeding  same  to  the 
hogs,  sheep,  or  other  stock.  There  are 
quite  often  dried-up,  diseased  fruits 
that  cling  to  the  branches,  for  weeks 
after  harvest-time,  which  carry  the 
spores  (germs)  of  disease  over  until 
spring  and  then  scatter  them  broadcast 
by  wind,  insects,  and  birds.  There  is 
just  as  much  in  preventing  trouble  as 
curing  it. 


Lock  Your  Car 

By  W.  V.  Relma 

A GREAT  many  cars  are  stolen  due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  owners. 
Some  owners  will  leave  a  car  standing 
for  several  minutes  unwatched  and  with 
the  motor  running.  A  passing  thief  can 
jump  in  and  be  far  away  before  the 
owner  can  begin  pursuit.  Other  owners 
leave  cars  standing  at  the  curb  with 


Removing  the  rotor  from  the  distributor 
_  box  disconnects  the  ignition  system 

everything  in  starting  position.  All  cars 
are  provided  with  keys  to  be  removed 
from  the  ignition  system  which  will  prer 
vent  the  motor  from  being  started  un- 
less a  similar  key  is  used  or  the  ignition 
wires  are  tampered  with.  But  such  du- 
plicate keys  can  be  easily  obtained. 


Two  auto  thieves  working  together  may 
tow  a  car  away.  Prevent  this  by  lock- 
ing a  wheel 

In  some  of  the  modern  types  of  mo- 
tors, with  the  popular  distributor  sys- 
tem of  ignition,  the  removal  of  the  rotor 
from  the  box  will  usually  prove  ef- 
fective.   The  possible  thief  might  not 


The  removal  of  several  coils  in  some  types 
of  cars  is  another  method  of  protection 

have  a  similar  one  in  his  pocket ;  in  fact, 
he  would  be  very  unlikely  to  have.  This 
part  is  shown  by  the  arrow  in  the  first 
illustration. 

Two  enterprising  thieves  working  to- 
gether sometimes  tow  a  car  away  as 
shown  in  the  second  sketch.  A  heavy 
chain  with  a  large  brass  lock  (iron  is  too 
easily  cracked)  is  good  protection 
against  such  efforts.  Chain  the  front 
wheel  to  the  axle  or  fender  brace. 

The  type  of  car  which  uses  coils  in 
the  ignition  can  be  pretty  well  protected 
by  the  removal  of  two  or  more  coil  units . 
as  shown  in  the  third  sketch.  A  coil 
usually  weighs  a  couple  of  pounds,  anJ 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  enterprisin 
crook  would  have  over  five  or  six  of 
these  concealed  about  his  person. 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  squirrel  living  near  a  "paper-shell"  almond  tree  like  this? 
This  nut  is  a  money-maker  in  California  under  right  conditions 


Removing  Carbon  Deposits 

By  B.  H.  Wike 

TO  ANYONE  who  has  had  experience 
with  a  carbonized  automobile  motor 
it  will  be  evident  at  once  that  he  knows 
the  presence  of  the  carbon  in  there  has 
much  to  do  with  the  motor's  perform- 
ance. The  carbon  knock,  or  "pinking," 
is  one  indication  of  its  presence,  and  the 
lack  of  power  at  open  throttle  is  an- 
other. .  The  carbon  deposit  within  be- 
comes heated  and  fires  the  charges  of 
gas  before  time.   This  means  a  lowering 
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of  power.  A  great  many  do  not  seem  to 
know  just  why  this  carbon  gets  there, 
but  there  are  several  reasons,  some  of 
which  the  owner  can  not  help.  A  bad 
plug  will,  before  correction,  often  allow 
oil  to  be  pumped  up  and  moisten  the  ex- 
plosion chamber,  and  this  oil  will  eventu- 
ally be  dried  from  heat,  and  form  a  car- 
bon crust  on  the  surface.  Too  much  oil 
in  the  crank  case  is  also  conducive  to 
carbon  formation,  likewise,  bad  gasoline 
or  fuel ;  and  though  good  grades  of  gaso- 
line will  retard  the  formation,  carbon 
will  sometimes  gather  and  need  removal. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  plans  to  remove 
carbon,  but  it  seems  the  oxygen  process 
is  favored  by  more  first-class  garages 
than  any  other.  It  is  accomplished  by 
the  removal  of  the  spark  plug  and  then 
introducing  to  the  explosion  chamber 
the  oxygen  gas  which  is  ignited  by  a 
match.  So  long  as  there  is  any  carbon 
within,  combustion  will  be  evident;  but 
as  soon  as  the  last  particle  of  carbon  is 
consumed  the  flame  goes  out.  The  two 
valves  of  each  cylinder  must  be  closed 
while  this  is  being  done,  else  there  is 
danger  of  fire  by  the  flame  creeping 
down  the  intake  manifold  to  the  carbu- 
retor; otherwise  there  is  no  danger  ac- 
companying the  cleaning  out  of  carbon 
with  the  oxygen  flame.  After  burning, 
each  cylinder  should  have  some  lubri- 
cating oil  introduced  through  the  spark 
plug  hole  and  squirted  round  the  sides 
of  the  cylinders.  If  the  compression  in 
one  or  more  cylinders  is  bad,  it  is  well  to 
remove  the  cause  by  either  grinding  the 
valves  or  by  refitting  new  piston  rings. 

Steam  Removes  Carbon 

To  those  who  care  to  make  some  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  carbon  re- 
moval, there  is  a  valuable  field  open  in 
the  way  of  installing  a  device  on  the  car 
by  which  live  steam  can  be  sent  into  the 
explosion  chamber.  Steam  is  now  being 
regarded  as  a  valuable  aid  in  tearing 
down  a  carbon  deposit  within  gasoline 
motors,  and  as  the  cost  of  installing 
such  a  device  is  the  only  cost,  it  seems 
that  there  should  be  more  effort  toward 
the  use  of  such.  Everybody  who  has  ex- 
perienced it  knows  how  much  smoother 
a  gas  engine  goes  at  night  or  on  rainy 
days  on  account  of  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere. This  damp  air  goes  into  the  car- 
buretor, and  so  is  valuable,  as  experi- 
ence has  already  proved.  The  use  of 
such  a  device  would  not  be  necessary 
day  in  and  day  out,  but  only  when  it  is 
known  or  suspected  carbon  is  forming. 
The  use  of  it,  then,  for  two  or  three 
days  would  undoubtedly  do  all  the  oxy- 
gen flame  or  other  methods  could  do, 
and  would  have  the  added  advantage  of 
costing  nothing  except  the  water  used  in 
the  little  tank  to  create  steam  and  the 
little  time  it  takes  for  attention;  and 
the  car  can  be  run  all  the  time  too. 


Hauls  Bulky  Loads 

By  Everett  Hall 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  is  by  the  nature 
l\  of  its  construction  unable  to  carry 
bulky  loads  unless  provided  with  a 
special  body.  But  the  owner  of  the  car 
part  of  which  appears  in  the  picture 
uses  it  successfully  for  hauling  hay — 
about  half  a  ton  at  a  load. 

The  trailer  on  which  the  hay  is  loaded 
is  strongly  made  and  has  roller  bear- 
ings. Counting  investment,  depreciation, 
tires,  and  the  extra  gasoline  needed,  the 
total  cost  of  running  the  trailer  loaded 
to  full  capacity  is  about  l]/z  cents  a  mile. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  of  trailers  is 
the  inertia  that  has  to  be  overcome  in 
starting  and  stopping.  In  the  starting 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ease  the  clutch 
v  in  and  start  off  slowly,  but  stopping 
often  has  to  be  done  instantly.  It  is 
possible  to  put  brake  bands  on  the 
trailer,  the  same  as  there  are  on  the  car. 
The  tongue  of  the  trailer  is  fastened  to 
the  brakes  so  that  when  the  car  starts 


In  pulling  a  half-ton  load,  the  gasoline 
consumption  of  the  car  is  increased  by 
about  one  seventh 

the  tongue  moves  out  a  little  and  re- 
leases the  brakes,  but  when  a  stop  is 
made  the  inertia  of  the  trailer  pushes 
the  tongue  in  and  clamps  on  the  brakes. 


Live  Stock  - 


"IE 


Increasing  Pork  Supply 

By  James  Blaine 

WHEN  hogs,  are  ready  for  market 
they  yield  more  meat  proportion- 
ately than  any  other  animal.  They  re- 
turn more  profit  than  other  animals 
because  they  utilize  the  feed  more  thor- 
oughly. One  bushel  of  corn  without  sup- 
plement will  yield  10  pounds  of  pork 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions,  and 
these  10  pounds  of  pork  will  feed  more 
human  beings  than  the  same  amount  of 
any  other  meat.  Hogs  are  developed 
primarily  to  consume  concentrated 
foods. 

The  man  who  stays  with  the  hogs 
year  in  and  year  out  will  prosper  in  the 
hog  business.  This  will  give  him  a  most 
intelligent  system  on  which  to  build  a 
live-stock  industry.  The  hog  will  be 
the  market  for  his  farm  produce. 

He  can  buy  concentrates  required  and 
make  necessary  supplements.  He  can 
use  what  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  he 
has  on  the  farm  and  purchase  tankage, 
meat  meal,  and  linseed  meal.  Corn  and 
skim  milk  are  almost  a  complete  ration. 
No  matter  what  ration  is  used,  hogs 
will  do  better  if  a  little  skim  milk  is 
added.  If  milk  is  not  available,  butter- 
milk, provided  it  is  not  adulterated,  may 
be  used. 

Tankage  and  meat  meal  are  the  best 
substitutes  for  milk.  There  is  danger  if 
too  much  tankage  is  fed.   One-fourth  or 


without  hurting  the  pig.  Plenty  of 
sunshine  and  exercise  are  essential,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  the  pigs  should  be 
pastured.  Unless  a  little  blood  meal  is 
fed,  rye  pasture  tends  to  scour  small 
pigs.  They  should  be  provided  with  a 
small  trough  where  they  may  secure 
additional  feed.  The  trough  must  be 
kept  clean  or  it  will  become  a  source  of 
danger. 

When  the  pigs  are  three  weeks  old 
and  have  learned  to  eat,  it  is  well  to 
give  them  access  to  another  pen  in  which 
a  small  trough  is  kept.  Middlings  stirred 
into  skim  milk  may  then  be  fed  to  them. 
The  quantity  of  middlings  can  be  gradu- 
ally increased  as  the  pigs  grow  older. 
If  an  extra  pen  cannot  be  provided,  the 
sow  may  be  shut  out  of  the  pen  in  which 
,the  pigs  are  being  fed.  If  possible,  the 
pigs  should  be  taught  to  nibble  at  sugar 
beets  or  mangels. 

The  only  difference  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pure-bred  and  market  hogs  is 
one  of  business.  It  takes  more  capital, 
time,  and  care  to  handle  pure-bred  stock 
than  grades.  It  is  better  to  start  with 
the  grades  and  learn  how  to  breed,  feed, 
and  manage  them  properly  before  start- 
ing to  raise  pure-bred  stock. 


Keeping  Fresh  Meat  on  the  Farm 

FREEZING  and  packing  meat  in  snow 
are  the  best  two  methods  of  keeping 
fresh  meat  on  the  farm.  Fresh  meat  is 
more  nutritious  than  salted  or  cured 
meats. 

Snow  packing  is  a  better  way  of  keep- 
ing meat  than  freezing.  The  carcass 
should  be  cut  into  steaks,  roasts,  and 
boiling  pieces.  All  trimming  for  the 
table  should  be  done  before  allowing  the 
meat  to  freeze.  Be  sure  that  the  meat 
is  frozen  solid  before  packing,  for  then 
it  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  un- 
less the  weather  is  unusually  warm. 

Lay  each  piece  out  to  freeze  sepa- 
rately where  it  will  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  other  meat.  Use  a  box  large 
enough  to  hold  it  all,  and  put  a  layer  of 
dry  snow  at  the  bottom.  When  the  meat 


The  man  who  stays  in  the  hog  business  permanently  will  prosper  because  hogs 
return  more  profit  than  any  other  animal 


onerthird  pound  of  tankage  fed  daily  to 
the  hogs  individually  is  a  profitable  way 
of  feeding.  Economy  must  always  be 
considered. 

Shorts  is  one  of  the  standard  feeds. 
In  some  places  corn  is  best  replaced  with 
milo  or  kafir.  The  grain  sorghums  will 
give  almost  as  good  results  as  corn. 
These  grains  represent  90  per  cent  of 
the  corn  value. 

The  thrift  and  vigor  of  early  pigs  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
feed  consumed  by  the  brood  sow  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  she  is 
kept  before  farrowing  and  up  to  wean- 
ing time.  After  farrowing,  the  mother 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  except  to  give  her  an  occasional 
drink  of  water.  No  dry  fed  should*  be 
given  on  this  day.  The  second  day  she 
should  be  given  very  light  feed.  The 
amount  of  feed  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  pigs  grow.  With  a  young 
sow  the  feed  should  be  increased  so  that 
she  will  be  on  regular  ration  in  two 
weeks  from  farrowing  time. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  pigs  should 
be  made  to  suck.  If  they  are  weak  or 
the  pen  is  cold,  they  should  have  an 
early  drink  of  their  mother's  milk.  If 
they  are  strong,  lively,  and  comfortable, 
they  may  wait  until  all  of  the  pigs  are 
born. 

An  apparently  lifeless  pig  may  some- 
times be  revived  if  the  attendant  opens 
the  pig's  mouth  and  blows  into  it.  This 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  pig  is  born. 
A  chilled  pig  may  be  revived  by  immers- 
ing it  up  to  its  neck  in  water  heated  to 
98  degrees.  It  should  then  be  rubbed 
dry,  and  induced  to  suck  if  possible. 

The  pig's  tusks  should  be  clipped  off 
before  they  are  twenty-four  hours  old. 
This  may  be  done  with  a  pair  of  pincers 


is  frozen  put  in  a  layer,  packing  it  so 
that  no  two  pieces  touch.  Cover  this 
with  a  layer  of  snow,  and  lay  alternate 
layers  of  snow  and  meat  until  the  box  is 
filled.  Set  the  box  in  an  outside  shed 
where  it  will  not  be  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

For  convenience  in  getting  the  meat 
when  wanted  it  is  well  to  pack  the  steaks 
in  one  section  or  end  of  the  box,  and  the 
roasts  and  stews  in  the  other.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  disturb  any  of  the 
meat  except  in  the  section  which  con- 
tains the  desired  piece  of  fresh,  frozen 
meat.   Always  use  dry  snow  in  packing. 


.  Care  of  Ewes 

EWES  which  are  in  poor  condition 
must  be  sorted  out  and  given  a  little 
extra  feed  and  care.  When  the  flock  has 
not  been  properly  cared  for  during  the 
winter,  the  lambs  are  often  too  weak  to 
stand,  and  unless  given  immediate  care 
will  become  chilled  and  die. 

Pens  four  feet  square  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  ewes  at  lambing  time. 
These  protect  the  young  lambs  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock  and  keep  them  from 
becoming  separated  from  their  mothers. 
If  the  attendant  sees  that  the  young 
lamb  gets  up  and  nurses  by  the  time  it  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  old  there  will 
be  little  need  of  giving  it  further  atten- 
tion. 

Twins  or  triplets  are  not  uncommon, 
and  the  ewe  sometimes  refuses  to  own 
the  weakest  one.  In  case  of  twins,  if 
the  stronger  lamb  is  removed  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  ewe  will  turn  her  atten- 
tion- to  the  other  lamb,  and  when  the 
stronger  one  is  put  back  she  will  own 
them  both. 
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n  you  Figure 
it  all  up  — 

you  may  find  some  of  your  cows  are 
a  liability  instead  of  an  asset.  Why? 
Almost  every  cow  can  be  a  profitable 
producer  if  her  system  is  working 
properly  and  «ne  is  free  from 
disease. 

Kow-Kure,  the  great  cow  medi- 
cine, is  just  what  the  average  over- 
forced  milch  cow  needs.  It  works 
on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs 
and  puts  the  system  In  condition  to 
prevent  disease  and  produce  prop- 
erly. Also  a  sure  remedy  for  Abor- 
tion. Barrenness,  Eetained  After- 
birth, Scouring,  Lost  Appetite. 
Bunches  and  other  common  diseases. 

Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  poor  milk- 
ers— you'll  find  it  makes  good  every 
claim;  in  many  dairies  it  has  turned 
losses  into  profits.  Feed  dealers  and 
druggists  sell  Kow-Kure;  55c  and 
$1.10  packages.  Write  for  free 
treatise,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

Dairy  Association  Ca. 

Lyndoovilie,  Vt. 


■  «  AJ  20,  40  or  80  acre  tracts  in  Michigan's 
LHR  U  best  counties.  $13  to  S30  per  acre.  Easy 
payment  plan.  Big  free  booklet.  SWIGART  LAND  CO., 
Y1250  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

SICK  STOCK 

BOOK  on  treatment  of  Horses,  Cows, 
Sheep,  Dogs  and  other  animals,  sent 
free.  Humphreys'  Homeopathic  Vet- 
erinary Medicines,  156  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  jn  colors  explains 

*  0  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running' 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today.  i 

Electric  Wheel  Co.* 

IS  Elm  St..  Qnincy,  III. 


Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  50  years. 
Hand  and  power.  23 
styles.  S4.80  to  $40.  FREE 
TRIAL.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

Dept.  B-3733  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
DeaBers  —  Write  for  contract. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!^^^,-| 

Buys  the  New  Sutter-  ^EJSS^^I  1 
fly  Jr.  No.  2.  Li^htrarming^og^  U  I 

easy  cleaning,  close  9kim-jiS3S™ 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.   Made  also  in  five  ^ 
larger  sizes  up  t  o  No.  S  shown  here 

'  Free  Trial  e*1™3  lts  own  c«s! 

"   a      and  more  by  what 
aves  in  cream.  _  Postal  brings  Free  cat- 


alog, folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer.. 
"   I  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALB AUCH -DOVER  CO. 

Marshal!  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


10  Years'  Success 


%MMS9SSISMm 


40  pages,  telling  develop- 
ment of  10  years'  study  and 
work.  Shows  improvements 
that  have  come  with  experi- 
ence in  selling  30,000  Milkers. 
The  New 

HINMAN 
MILKER 

Specifications: 

Capacity — 1  man— 3  units — 18  to  25  cows  per  hour. 
Weight— 17  lbs. 

Power  Required — %  H.  P.  per  single  unit,  gas  or  electric. 
Pail  Capacity — 40  lbs. 

HINMAN  Protected  Vacuum  Valve  Chamber— patented. 

Demounted  Claut— sanitary,  seamless  teat 
cups,  improved  one-piece  rubbers,  special 
grade  sanitary  tubing.  .  . 

Individual  Portable  Pump— eliminates 
tank  and  pipe  system. 
Automatic  Valve  Chamber — operates  with 
no  adjustments. 

Armco  Rust  Resisting  Pail — with  patented 
bail  rest  for  teat  cups. 
Write  Today  tor  Your  Catalog. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
68-78  Elizabeth  St.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Some  good  territory  open  for  live  agents. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


PROFITABLE  HOGS 

are  the  healthy  ones ;  and  the 
problem  of  the  hog  raiser  is  to 
keep  them  so. 

For  scours,  thumps,  distem- 
per and  other  ailments,  try- 
Sloan's  Liniment.  Quickly- 
effective  and  promptly  relieves 
Have  it  always  handy.  You 
will  find  many  uses  for  Sloan's 
Liniment  in  your  home. 

At  all  dealers.   25c  -  50c -$1.00. 
The  §1.00  bottle  has  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  25c 
size. 


Ml lUTrn  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER  of  good  farm  for 
Iff  Mil  I  II II  sale.  Ptate  cash  price,  full  particulars. 
O.  F.  BUSH,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  Test  That  Tests— 

is  actual  sen-ice.  Nothing  like  it  to  prove 
the  holding  qualities  of  a  horse  nail. 

Capewell  nails  have  been  tested 
In  this  way  for  more  than  35  years. 
They  lead  all  other  brands.  The 
best  at  a  fair  price — not  cheapest 
regardless  of  quality. 

Ask  your  shoer  to  use  "Capewell" 
nails. 


Straw  Spreader 

Increase  your  crops.    Make  $10 

extra  per  acre.  A  ton  of  straw  contains 
[  over  $6.00  worth  of  fertilizer  —  builds  up 
1  your  soil.  Easy  to  spread  16  to  20  acres 
V  a  day.  My  new  book  tells  yoo  how.  A 
1  poet  card  brings  it. 

Sc.  W.  Warner,  Pres..  WARNER  MFC  CO. 
1  801  Union  Street          Ottawa,  Kansas. 


*fl  CiQ  EGG  INCUBATOR 
1«>U  CHICK  BROODER 


^t^i  Both  are  made  of 
Dalif.  Redwood, 
.ncubator    is  cov- 

Eaa:  t  ( the! 

Rockies  '-       .   —    — . 

wall9tcoppertank,nurfi- 
I  ery,  ess  tester,  thermometer,  ready  to 
lose.  SO  DAYS'  TRIAL-money  back  If 
I  not  O.K.   Write  for  FREE  Catalog  Now. 

I  SroncSad  incubator  Co.  Box  91 


h  ered  with  asbestos  and  gal- 
9  vanized  iron;  has  triple 


Raclno,Wfs. 
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O  S  Champion  140  -  Egg 

Belle  City  Incubator 

Hot  Water — Copoer  Tank^Double  Walls  of  Fibre 
Board  — Self  Regulated.  With 
S5.25  Hot  Water  140 -Chick 

}  Brooder— both  only  £  1 2.95.  Frt.  Paid  E. 

of  Rockies.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
|  Share  in  my  SIOOO  in  Prizes.  Con- 
ditions easy.   Order  now  or  write  today  , 


for  my  Free  Book^  ''Hatching  Facts'*. 
-It  tells  all.   JiroKotaan,  Pres. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  100,  Racine,  Wis- 


ASHOE  BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK  OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


AB&ORBINE 

t**       i  tBA'0E*AiCW.«  U.S  .PAT  .OEf 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes.    Stops  lame- 
ness promptly.    Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair, 
and  horse  can  be  worked.    $2  a  bottle  delivered. 
Book  6  M  free 

W.  F.YOUNG.  P.  D.  F„  23  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
SELF-  OILING  WINDMILL 

With    INCLOSED  MOTOR 
Keeping  OUT  DUST  and  RAIN  -  Keeping  IN  OIL 
SPLASH  OILING 

CortstantfyFIoodino 
Every  Bearing  With 
I  OiU Makes  it  Pump  to 

OIL  supply  TheU9htKtBreeze 
replenished  ^fvEffifcia^    And  Prevents  Wear 

ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR 

DOUBLE  GEARS  —  Each  Carrying  Half  the  Load 
Every  feature  desirable  in  a  windmill  in  the 
AUTO-OILED  AER  MOTOR 
Gasoline  Engines  —  Pumps —Tanks 
Water  Supply  Goods— Steel  Frame  Saws 
Write  AER MOTOR  CO.  2S00  12th  Sr.  Chicago 


Cuil  and  Cull  Again 

By  Robert  L.  Winters 

JUST  because  you  culled  your  pullets 
at  the  age  of  five  or  six  months  is  no 
reason  why  a  second  culling  is  not  nec- 
essary. Also,  a  culling  of  the  yearling 
hens,  to  determine  which  should  have  a 
right  to  hold  over  for  breeders,  is  equally 
important.  That  these  statements  are 
good  poultry  gospel  I  have  proved  again 
and  again. 

Pullets  of  the  smaller  breeds,  and 
even  Rocks,  Eeds,  and  Wyandottes,  if 
well  fed  and  properly  housed  and  han- 
dled, should  be  laying  when  six  months 
old,  or  soon  after.  Any  well-raised  pul- 
let that  delays  laying  longer  than  six 
and  a  half  to  seven  months  from  the 
shell,  seldom  will  make  a  profitable  egg 
producer. 

The  profitable  yearling  hens  to  hold 
j  over  are  the  ones  that  commenced  laying 
I  comparatively  young  (not  too  young,  be- 
j  fore  being  well-matured),  and  continued 
j  with  but  few  and  brief  interruptions  for 
j  ten  or  eleven  months  before  molting. 
1  The  productive  layer  will  then  have  a 
I  ragged,  toil-worn  condition  of  plumage, 
I  toe  nails  worn  to  stumps,  and  shanks 
bereft  of  their  color.  But,  in  spite  of  her 
disreputable  appearance,  the  hen  that 
has  laid  heavily  will  still  wear  a  bright, 
velvety  comb  and  head  furnishings,  and 
exhibit  plenty  of  hustle  and  life  even 
up  to  time  the  molt  begins.    The  hens 
laying  steadily  eleven  and  twelve  months 
i  in  their  pullet  year  before  molting  are 
treasures,  and  are  worth  keeping  for 
I  breeders  as  long  as  they  continue  vig- 
i  orous  and  their  eggs  prove  fertile. 

If  the  weeding  out  of  loafing  hens  has 
been  neglected,  delay  no  longer.  Slack- 
er hens  have  no  business  consuming  feed 
at  present  prices. 


Sparrows  are  intelligent  creatures,  and 
after  they  had  been  shot  at  occasionally 
for  three  or  four  days  they  deserted  the 
sunflowers  absolutely,  and  also  forsook 
the  poultry  yards,  where  they  had  been 
more  or  less  of  a  pest  all  summer.  Fifty 
or  more  of  the  birds  were  shot,  and 
probably  a  good  many  were  injured  and 
got  away  to  tell  their  fellows  their  ex- 
perience. In  order  that  there  might  be 
no  waste,  the  bodies  of  the  little  victims 
of  that  .22-caliber  weapon  were  run 
through  a  bone  cutter  and  fed  to  the 
fowls. 

Editor's  Note:  Our  correspondent's  ex- 
perience is  still  another  "straw"  showing 
the  pressing  need  of  an  automatic  opening 
and  closing  mash-feed  hopper  so  constructed 
that  the  weight  of  the  birds  on  the  runboard 
will  raise  the  lid  and  the  lid's  weight  will 
close  it  when  not  occupied. 


Warring  on  English  Sparrows 

By  F.  G.  Heaton 

SUNFLOWER  seeds  are  expensive  to 
buy  for  poultry  feed.  Last  summer  I 
grew  three  rows,  each  150  feet  long,  be- 
'  sides  a  small  patch  planted  in  a  corner 
of  the  poultry  yard.  The  rows  were 
planted  around  three  sides  of  the  gar- 
den, and  took  up  very  little  space,  while 
the  seed  heads  produced  furnished  sev- 
eral bushels  of  seed.  The  variety  I 
planted  is  called  Giant  Russian.  The 
stalks,  properly  grown,  reach  a  height 
of  7  to  9  feet,  and  the  heads  are  fre- 
quently 15  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  As 
soon  as  the  seeds  began  to  ripen,  how- 
ever, sparrows  swooped  down  on  them, 
and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  take  the  entire 
crop.  The  writer  tried  putting  mosquito- 
netting  bags  over  a  number  of  the  sun- 
flower heads,  but  found  this  too  ex- 
pensive and  entirely  too  much  labor. 
Paper  bags  with  dried  peas  inside,  al- 
though they  worked  like  a  charm  in  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  from  pillaging  birds, 
failed  to  frighten  the  sparrows  away 
from  the  sunflowers.  The  use  of  a  shot- 
gun was  out  of  the  question,  as  one 
might  as  well  allow  the  birds  to  get  the 
seeds  as  to  tear  the  seed  heads  and 
plants  to  pieces  with  shot.  A  .22-caliber 
rifle  and  a  couple  of  boxes  of  .22-caliber 
shells,   however,    solved   the  problem. 


Marketing  Poultry  Manure 

ONE  up-to-date  New  England  egg 
farm  that  I  recently  visited  consid- 
ers its  poultry  manure  just  as  much  a 
hennery  product  as  eggs,  and  markets 
it  as  carefully.  A  charge  is  made  of 
$1.25  a  barrel,  delivered,  or  $1  at  the 
farm.  Most  of  the  manure  is  delivered. 
This  farm  buys  grain  in  large  lots,  do- 
ing its  own  hauling  from  the  cars,  and 
as  far  as  possible  poultry  manure  is  de- 
livered when  the  outfit  goes  to  the 
tracks  for  grain.  Purchasers  use  the 
manure  principally  for  fertilizing  their 
home  grounds.  They  put  a  high  value  on 
it,  as  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  quickly 
shows  effect. 

Poultry  manure  can  be  marketed  ad- 
vantageously for  cash  practically  every- 
where if  some  planning  is  done  to  that 
end.  Some  places  will  pay  a  heavier 
charge  than  $1.25  a  barrel.  Purchasers 
are  usually  not  hard  to  suit  about  the 
condition  of  the  manure.  In  country 
districts  fruit  growers  are  good  pro- 
spective buyers. 

Poultry  litter  also  has  a  definite  value 
on  the  farm  mentioned-  When  straw 
litter  is  ready  for  removal  from  the  pen, 
it  is  rich  in  fertilizing  elements.  This 
farm  lets  a  market  gardener  have  it  in 
exchange  for  sand.  The  gardener. as  a 
part  of  the  bargain  cleans  out  the  litter 
and  puts  in  the  sand. 

Sawdust  is  used  as  an  absorbent  on 
the  dropping  boards,  which  are  cleaned 
about  once  a  fortnight.  A  handy  im- 
plement used  in  cleaning  is  a  floor  chisel 
costing  50  cents.  The  manure  is  stored 
beneath  a  carriage  shed  in  the  cheapest 
second-hand  barrels  obtainable.  When 
manure  is  delivered,  the  barrels  are 
usually  brought  back  for  filling  a  second 
time,  as  the  manure  buyer  generally  has 
no  use  for  them. 


Speed  Up  the  Egg  Machines 

THOUSANDS  of  hens  are  eating 
high-priced  feeds  and  loafing,  and 
will  continue  to  loaf  until  spring,  simply 
because  they  are  being  fed  no  animal 
food  in  their  rations.  These  hens,  even 
if  mature  and  are  being  fed  a  variety  of 
grains,  green  feed,  fresh  water,  and 
housed  in  comfortable  quarters,  will  lay 
few  if  any  eggs  until  late  winter,  unless 
they  are  stimulated  with  animal  food. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  ration 
should  be  meat  scrap,  fresh  ground 
green  bone,  or  as  much  skim  milk  as  the 
hens  will  drink. 

If  your  hens  are  loafing  pee  to  it  that 
they  are  kept  at  work  scratching  much 
of  the  time  every  day  in  deep  litter  for 
mixed  scratch  grains.  Then  provide  a 
dry  mash  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  corn 
meal,  and  meat  scrap,  also  sprouted  oats 
or  some  other  green  feed  like  cabbage, 
stock  beets,  or  silage.  Do  not  forget 
oyster  shell,  grit,  and  fresh  water:  then 
watch  the  hens  get  into  the  laying  game. 


Southern  Lands  Mean 
Southern  Prosperity 

It  fs  confidently  believed  that  no  section  of  the 
American  Continent  is  making  more  rapid  strides  to- 
ward permanently  improved  agriculture  and  live  stock 
production  than  the  area  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  along  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway.  The  opinion  is  frequent- 
ly expressed  that  the  South  will  shortly  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  food  of  the  remainder 
of  the  country.  "Yet  It  is  a  fact  that  Southern  lands 
that  will  produce  75  bushels  of  corn,  30  of  wheat,  60  of 
oats,  six  tons  of  alfalfa,  and  other  products  in  propor- 
tion, may  be  bought  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  of 
similar  lands  in  the  North  and  West.  Prices  range 
from  $5.00  to  S100.00  per  acre. 

Address:    Dept.  C 

L.  P.  Bellah,  General  Agent 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


This  well-equipped  station  (Utah  College  of  Agriculture)  has  developed  strains  of 
chickens  that  lay  heavily  until  three  and  four  years  old 


The  Joys  of  Days  Undawned 

[CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3] 

priest  who  would  have  power  with  God, 
a  king  who  would  rule  the  world  in 
righteousness.  "He  is  coming,  he  has 
been  promised,  he  will  come,"  they  said 
to  one  another  as  they  waited  in  the 
darkness,  looking  for  the  dawn.  This 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  lies  like  a 
beam  of  light  across  the  centuries  which 
lead  up  to  the  manger  in  Bethlehem. 

At  last  a  child  was  born.  He  grew 
up  in  Nazareth.  He  taught  in  the 
streets  of  Capernaum  and  Jerusalem. 
Men  were  amazed  by  what  he  did.  Even 
his  enemies  confessed  that  no  other  man 
had  ever  so  spoken.  So  mighty  was  he 
in  his  influence  over  the  people  that  the 
rulers  feared  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
But  after  his  crucifixion  he  was  mightier 
still,  and  through  nineteen  centuries  his 
fame  and  power  have  been  constantly 
expanding,  until  to-day  his  name  is 
above  every  name,  and  no  prophecy 
seems  more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  than  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  every  knee 
will  some  day  bow  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  Already  half 
the  world  celebrates  his  birthday,  and 
empires  of  the  distant  East  are  learning 
to  exclaim,  "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his 
unspeakable  gift." 

Faith  the  Key  to  Success 

Christmas,  then,  is  the  day  which 
stamps  with  Heaven's  approval  the 
heart's  habit  of  looking  forward.  It  en- 
courages us  to  expect  beautiful  fulfill- 
ments of  our  highest  dreams.  It  justi- 
fies us  in  extending  the  scope  of  our 
holiest  expectations.  It  makes  it  easy 
to  believe  that  what  the  heart  really 
needs  the  heart  which  is  obedient  will 
some  day  certainly  receive.  Asking,  and 
seeking,  and  knocking — this  is  the  sane 
and  wholesome  attitude  of  the  soul.  The 
universe  makes  response  to  those  who, 
unsatisfied  with  all  that  has  thus  far 
been,  work  and  wait  for  a  fuller  revela- 
tion of  the  divine  power  and  goodness. 
When  a  man  or  woman  says,  "I  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,"  he  or  she 
has  lost  step  with  the  company  of  those 
who  have  learned  the  secret  of  success- 
ful living.  We  do  not  see  life  truly  un- 
less we  see  it  great.  Our  eyes  deceive 
us  if  we  do  not  see  to-morrow  greater 
than  to-day.  The  world  is,  indeed,  im- 
perfect, but  this  does  not  warrant  us  in 
looking  at  it  with  belittling  eyes. 

Hope,  then,  is  the  only  fit  mood  for  a 
man.  Expectancy  should  be  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.  We  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect greater  things  in  the  realm  of  the 
physical — greater  inventions,  greater 
discoveries,  greater  conquests  over  na- 
ture, greater  coronations  of  man's 
genius  and  prowess.  The  nineteenth 
century  was  wonderful,  the  twentieth 
will  be  more  wonderful,  and  the  twenty- 
first  will  be  the  most  wonderful  of  all. 

We  are  warranted  in  expecting  great- 
er things  for  the  nations.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  their  ugly  moods  and  ignoble 
practices  should  go  on  forever.  We  are 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  when  we 
expect  war  to  cease,  and  armed  peace  to 
be  laid  aside  like  a  toy  outgrown.  If  the 
heavens  are  singing  of  peace  and  good 
will,  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  will  always  bristle  with  instru- 
ments of  slaughter! 

We  have  solid  grounds  for  expecting 
great  things  for  our  country.  Our  ob- 
stacles can  be  surmounted,  our  foes  can 
be  conquered.  Demons  can  be  exorcised 
and  wrongs  can  be  redressed.  Igno- 
rance and  selfishness  are  the  cause  of 
many  woes,  but  both  of  these  are  cur- 
able. If  we  can  break  the  scepter  of 
the  dynasty  of  fevers  which  have  for 
centuries  lorded  it  over  the  region  now 
traversed  by  the  Panama  Canal,  why 
doubt  that  wide  zones  of  American  life, 
now  polluted,  can  be  made  sweet  and 
clean  by  workers  baptized  into  a  spirit 
more  potent  than  the  toxins  of  evil  days? 

And  shall  we  not  expect  greater 
things  for  ourselves?  No  one  of  us  is 
doing  his  best.  Who  dares  claim  that 
he  is  all  he  might  be?  Life  is  full  of 
fresh  opportunities,  and  hidden  forces, 
and  glad  surprises.  It  is  the  unexpected 
that  is  always  coming  to  pass.  No  one 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  and 
therefore  the  way  is  always  open  for  a 
brave  heart  to  expect  the  advent  of 
something  better.  "Now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be"  either  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next.  "He  that  spared  not  his 
own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely 
give  us  all  things?" 

Jesus  left  the  earth,  saying,  "I  will 
come  again."  It  was  his  wish  that  all 
the  generations  should  live  their  life 
and  do  their  work  in  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ants waiting  for  their  Lord.  He  has 
come,  he  is  coming,  he  is  to  come.  He 
comes  ever  in  more  intimate  and  reveal- 
ing ways  and  with  increasing  measures 
of  his  grace  to  hearts  made  ready  to 
receive  him. 
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Housewife's  Club 


Giving  a  Book 

By  Monica  Kelly 

I HAVE  never  known  anyone  for  whom 
there  was  not  some  book  printed  which 
would  be  welcome.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  do  not  care  much  for  stories, 
or  who  dislike  poetry,  or  who  find  read- 
ing hard  work.  But  books  are  written 
about  every  subject  under  the  sun. 
There  are  books  with  pictures,  books 
without  pictures,  books  with  large  print, 
and  books  with  small  print,  and  among 
.  them  all  there  is  bound  to  be  one  which 
will  fit  the  particular  person  I  am  trying 
to  please. 

My  ten-year-old  nephew  was  a  hard 
problem.  His  mother  said  he  simply 
would  not  read  beyond  just  what  he  had 
to  in  school.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
had  reveled  in  fairy  tales — Andersen's, 
Grimm's,  the  Arabian  Nights,  all  the  un- 
surpassed old  collections.  He  showed  no 
interest  whatever  in  them.  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" was  the  book  that  reached  his 
heart,  and  the  endeavor  to  find  another 
as  entrancing  is  making  a  reader  of  him 
to-day. 

His  cousin,  sixteen,  read  newspapers 
and  magazines  voraciously,  but  only 
under  dire  threats  did  he  complete  the 
volumes  of  Scott  and  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  required  in  his  high-school 
English  course.  He  found  a  copy  of 
Bernard  Shaw's  "John  Bull's  Other 
Island"  which  his  father  was  reading, 
and  which  was  regarded  as  much  beyond 
the  son,  and  his  interest  in  that  gave  his 
mother  a  clue  to  the  kind  of  reading  he 
craved.  She  talked  to  the  teacher,  and 
as  a  result  many  modern  books  were 
added  to  the  previous  list  of  classics,  in- 
cluding the  best  late  novels  and  books 
on  the  war  and  current  problems.  This 
Christmas  I  am  sending  him  "Over  the 
Top."  His  older  brother,  a  scholarly 
chap  who  hears  all  he  wants  to  about 
war  in  the  camp  in  which  he  is  training, 
I  know  will  like  the  anthology  of  maga- 
zine verse  which  I  am  sending  him. 

To  a  young  girl  who  has  the  ambition 
to  make  her  own  clothes,  I  am  giving  a 
book  on.  dressmaking,  and  to  her  brother 
a  book  on  baseball.  In  giving  fiction  to 
my  friends,  I  study  their  tastes  and  try 
to  meet  them.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  a 
book  refresh  and  stimulate  the  person  to 
whom  I  give  it.  Simply  because  I  enjoy 
an  author's  work  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  going  to  force  it  on  the  shelves  of  all 
my  friends. 

Some  people  like  to  receive  nothing 
but  current  fiction,  poetry,  and  history 
among  their  Christmas  books.  Others 
like  nothing  better  than  to  collect  beau- 
tiful volumes  of  the  old  writers.  Fam- 
ilies who  live  far  from  libraries  es- 
pecially appreciate  any  addition  to  their 
library  of  classics. 


Simplicity  in  Furnishings 

By  Jane  Macpherson 

QUESTIONS  of  color  and  decoration 
continually  confront  the  housewife 
'and  require  care  in  answering  in  order 
ithat  the  home  may  be  a  harmonious 
I  whole.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles 
•f  simplicity,  neatness,  and  sincerity  as 
applied  to  house 
furnishings  is  nee- 
essary. 

Many  persons 
have  the  idea  that 
it  costs  a  great 
deal  to  furnish  a 
home  tastefully, 
but  this  is  not 
true.  A  few  sim- 
ple furnishings, 
moderate  in  price, 
that  go  well  to- 
gether are  in  bet- 
ter taste  than  a 
profusion  of  cost- 
ly articles  that 
are  unrelated. 

ing  only  a 
few  necessary 
pieces  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room 
help  to  give  an  air 
©f  spaciousness. 
This  is  a  valuable 
principle  to  fol- 
low in  furnishing 
the  small  house. 

The  floors 
should  be  finished 
in  neutral  tones 


in  order  to  form  a  background  for  the 
furnishings  and  also  for  the  persons 
who  will  occupy  the  room. 

It  is  better  when  beginning  to  buy 
furniture  to  get  only  two  or  three  chairs 
of  a  set  having  good  lines,  paying  as 
much  as  one  can  afford,  than  to  get  a 
whole  set  having  showy  carvings  or  up- 
holstering. It  has  been  aptly  said  that 
"quality  is  remembered  when  price  is 
forgotten."' 

Furnishings  of  a  modest  home  should 
show  no  distinct  style,  and  only  a  few 
pieces  should  be  purchased  at  a  time. 
The  neatness  and  fitness  of  these  should 
be  considered.  One  should  not  mix 
styles  in  furniture. 

A  chair  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV  is 
out  of  place  among  colonial  furniture.  _ 
Having  pieces  of  several  styles  has  a 
tendency  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
museum  and  to  violate  the  air  of  home- 
likeness'  so  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  dwellers. 

When  one  already  has  some  of  the 
heavy  mission  pieces,  it  is  well  to  use 
with  them  a  few  articles  of  wicker  in 
the  natural  finish.  Wicker  is  easy,  com- 
fortable, light,  and  may  be  found  with 
good  lines. 


Bake  or  Steam  Vegetables 

BAKING  or  steaming  is  a  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  cooking  vege- 
tables than  the  ordinary  boiling  method. 
Experiments  have  shown  the  relatively 
small  losses  from  steaming  and  great 
losses  from  boiling  vegetables.  Many 
root  vegetables  may  be  cooked  in  the 
jacket  to  preserve  their  nutrients. 

The  importance  of  using  the  minerals 
contained  in  vegetables  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  all  farm  wives  who  value 
the  health  and  wealth  of  their  families 
should  employ  the  method  of  cooking 
vegetables  that  insures  against  loss  of 
any  kind. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing 
Irish  potatoes  and  allowing  them  to 
soak  in  water  before  cooking  results  in 
a  great  loss  in  their  nutritive  value. 

Such  vegetables  as  peas,  cabbage, 
spinach,  and  carrots  usually  are  boiled 
and  the  juices  poured  off.  Many  vege- 
tables when  served  are  consequently  al- 
most without  nourishment.  The  soluble 
carbohydrates,  calcium,  and  phosphorus 
necessary  to  build  up  certain  tissues  of 
the  body  are  wasted. 


Stretching  Stocking  Service 

EVERY  family  collects  a  good  many 
stockings  the  legs  of  which  are  good 
while' the  feet  are  worn.  Here  are  some 
good  uses  for  them : 

Take  the  least  desirable  ones,  cut 
open,  and  stitch  together  on  the  ma- 
chine to  form  a  good-sized  dust  cloth. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  to  a 
quart  of  hot  water.  Dip  the  dust  cloths 
made  into  this.  Do  not  wring.  Hang 
on  the  line  to  dry  and  you  will  have  ex- 
cellent chemical  dusters  which  can  be 
washed  and  renewed  at  your  pleasure. 

Take  a  pair  of  thin  perfectly  good  lisle 
or  silk  stocking  legs,  cut  off  the  feet, 
hem  them  at  the  ankles,  and  baste  into 
the  arm  holes  of  the  black  dress  having 
chiffon  sleeves,  making  it  possible  to 
wear  this  with  safety  on  a  cold  day. 

Colored  stocking  legs  will  do  for  col- 
ored chiffon  sleeves.  These  "liners"  may 
be  ripped  out  in  a  moment.  They  cling 
to  the  arm  and  are  very  satisfactory. 

Take  some  of  the  good  stocking  legs, 
fold,  dampen,  and  press  with  an  iron. 
Lay  a  new  pair  of  stocking  feet  on  the 
legs  and  cut  out  a  couple  of  pairs  of 
feet  which  can  easily  be  used  to  refoot 
worn  stockings.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  make  over  stockings  of  good  quality 
for  children. 

Use  worn  stockings  for  kitchen  hold- 
ers.   They  are  soft  and  easily  washed. 


Christmas  Goodies 

By  Edith  C.  Armbruster 

INSTEAD  of  allowing  the  children  to 
partake  of  plum  pudding,  mince  pie, 
and  fruit  cake,  prepare  for  them  some 
of  the  following  simple  dainties,  which 
are  planned  especially  to  please  the  Mttle 
ones.  For  filling  the  Christmas  stock- 
ings or  for  serving  at  the  Christmas 
party  they  are  novel  and  appropriate : 

Christmas  Trees — From  any  plain 
cooky  dough,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  lit- 
tle Christmas  trees,  and  dot  them  with 
tiny  round  red  candies  to  represent 
lights.  The  following  is  a  practical  and 
delicious  recipe  for  the  cookies:  Two 
eggs,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  white  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cinna- 
mon, and  flour  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough. 

Snow  Balls — Cut  angel  food  or  any 
plain  white  cake  in  little  rounds;  dip 
each  one  first  in  boiled  icing  and  then  in 
shredded  cocoanut. 

Chocolate  Animals  —  Prepare  a 
chocolate  frosting  and  into  this  dip  ani- 
mal crackers  until  they  are  entirely 
coated  with  the  icing.  They  may  be 
used  in  various  ways.  They  are  very 
effective  arranged  around  a  birthday 
cake  or  to  form  a  procession  around  the 
table.  They  may  be  made  to  stand  up- 
right by  fastening  them  with  a  few 
drops  of  icing  to  wafers  or  by  putting 
two  together  with  the  frosting.  They 
may  also  be  dipped  in  various  colored 
icings,  such  as  strawberry,  maple,  or 
plain  white  icing. 

Marshmallow  Marguerites — Cover 
long  thin  water  wafers  with  quartered 
marshmallows  and  chopped  nuts  and 
toast  in  a  quick  oven.    Serve  hot. 

Wishing  Cakes — These  are  ideal  for 
children's  parties.  Bake  as  many  little 
cup  cakes  as  there  are  to  be  guests.  Ice 
them  with  a  white  frosting,  and  with 
tiny  red  candies  fashion  on  each  one  the 
name  or  initials  of  one  of  the  little 
guests.  In  the  center  place  a  tiny  red 
candle.  When  the  candles  are  lighted 
the  children  all  make  a  wish,  the  one 
whose  candle  burns  longest  being  sure 
of  success;  or  a  prize  may  be  awarded 
instead  of  having  the  children  wish. 

Chocolate  Dates — Remove  the  seeds 
from  fresh,  clean  dates;  stuff  some  of 
them  with  pieces  of  marshmallow,  others 
with  seeded  raisins,  candied  cherries,  or 
walnuts.  Melt  sweet  chocolate  and  into 
this  dip  the  prepared  dates. 

Festivity  Crackers — Put  graham 
crackers  together  with  marshmallow 
frosting,  chocolate  icing,  or  any  desired 
filling.  They  are  easily  prepared,  much 
relished  by  the  children,  and  are  more 
wholesome  than  cake.  -  » 

Fruit  Blocks — Put  through  a  food 
chopper  one-half  pound  of  stoned  dates, 
one-fourth  pound  of  candied  cherries, 
one-half  pound  of  seeded  raisins,  one- 
half  pound  of  figs,  and  one  cupful  of 
walnut  meats.  Turn  out  on  a  board, 
knead  well  with  confectioner's  sugar  un- 
til it  can  be" rolled  one  inch  thick.  Cut 
into  blocks. 

Hand  Cookies — Each  child's  hand 
should  be  scrubbed  until  thoroughly 
clean,  then  laid  out,  with  fingers  well 
apart,  on  a  sheet  of  well-floured  cooky 
dough  and  used  as  a  pattern  to  cut  out 
half  a  dozen  cookies.  When  the  cookies 
are  baked,  rings  of  yellow  frosting  may 
be  put  on  some  of  the  fingers  with  tiny 
vari-colored  can- 
dies for  settings. 


The  Holiday  Pincushion 


'  I  ''HIS  attractive  pincushion  is  in  filet  crochet,  with  Irish  crochet  roses  over 
■*■  a  silk  cushion.    Complete  directions  for  making  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
four  cents  in  stamps  by  the  Fancy- Work  Editor,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio.    Order  No.  FC-100. 


Bonbon  Wa- 
fers— Place  a 
number  of  thin 
round  crackers  on 
a  pan,  and  in  the 
center  of  each 
place  a  chocolate 
drop.  Put  in  a 
moderate  oven  un- 
til the  candy  is 
melted  and  the 
wafer  crisp. 

Brownie 
Cakes— Bake  any 
simple  cake  mix- 
ture in  little  round 
pans.  Mark  in 
the  features  with 
chocolate  and 
white  icings,  us- 
ing contrasting 
colors.  Arrange 
around  each  one  a 
frill  of  colored 
crepe  paper.  They 
look  like  little 
bonneted  faces. 


FASHIONED  HOSE 

are  better  stockings — they  fit 
snugly  at  the  ankle  without 
binding  the  calf,  and  the  foot 
is  as  smooth  as  velvet. 

Without  a  seam  anywhere  they 
are  positively  knit-to-shape 
from  toe  to  top. 

Made  in  Cotton,  Lisle,  Mercerized 
and  Art  Silk.     Ask  your  Dealer. 
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Get  a  Farm  Irrigated  fay  Uncle  Sam 

in  Salt  River  Valley,  southern  Arizona,  under  Roose- 
velt Dam.  Raise  alfalfa  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 
Raise  vegetables  and  fruits  for  early  Eastern  market. 
Buylandnow.beforeiteostsmore.  Deepsoil,  assured  water, 
reasonable  prices,  fine  winter  climate.  Write  lor  our  Salt 
River  Valley  folder  free.  C.'L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Cone 
missioner.  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  1943  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 
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■     Bm E» Sb    Fin6 Taxidermy  Book  Now  Free. 

~  ~~  82  p.  with  hundreds  of  photos  of 

monnted  birds  and  animals.  Learn  this  profession.,  ' 
Save  yoar  trophies.  Decorate  your  home  and  den. 
Learn  tO  Stuff  Birds  nnimala,'-ean:e  heads, 


 ■  tan  f  nrs,  make  rugs  and  i 

robes.  Quickly  learned  by  men  and  boys.  Bia  profits 
from  spare  time.  Intensely  interesting.  Investigate. 
Writ©  today  for  free  book.  Only  a  few  free— so  rush 
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CAR  H  $1  TO  $2  A  OAY  AT  HO  ME 


Help  to  meet  the  big  demand  for  Hosiery 
for  us  and  your  Home  trade. 
Industrious  persons  provided  with 
profitable,  all -year- round  employment 
on  Auto-Knitters.    Experience  and 
distance  immaterial. 

Write  for  particulars,  rates  of  pay 
etc   Send  2  cents  in  stamps. 
Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  90  Ei  1 47FrankiinSt:£ugalo,N.Y. 


Spare -Time  Money 

To  people  who  want  to  turn  their  spare 
time  into  money,  we  have  just  the  right  oppor- 
tunity. Farm  and  Fireside  has  hundreds 
of  subscriptions  expiring  this  month,  and  next. 
We  have  a  plan  by.  which  you  can  renew  them 
with  ease.  We  pay  liberal  commissions  on 
every  order  that  you  get.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  been  looking  for.  Write  at 
once  for  terms  and  details  to: 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Agents'  Division,  Springfield;  Ohio 
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FREE 


To  try  in  your  home  30  days  free  no  matter  where  you  live- 
Show  your  friends,  send  it  back  at  oar  expense  if  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it.  Million  members  of  families  enjoying  th© 
comforts  and  pleasures  of 
"HoosEer"  Stoves  &  Ranges, 
perfect  bakers  and  heaters,  beau- 
tifully  finished,  smooth  latest, 
design,  guaranteed  for  years.  \ 
Write  for  our  big  free  book  show- 
ing photographs,  describing  large 
assortment  of  sizes  and  designs 
of  Steel  and  Cast  Ranges.  Cooks,  Soft 
and  Hard  Coal  Heaters,  to  select  from, 
explaining-  our  free  trial.   Send  postal 

HOOSIER  STOVE  CO. 
126  State  St.,    Marion,  lad. 


For  burns,  cuts,  insect  bites  and 
all  skin  irritations  use 

Vaseline 

Reg.  V.  S.  Pot.  Off. 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

Keeps  wounds  clean :  soothes  and 
heals.  Specially  valuable  in  the 
nursery. 

Avoid  substitutes. 

Put  up  in  handy  glass  bottles.  At 
Drug  and  General  Stores  every- 
where. Illustrated  booklet  lree 
on  request. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 
22  State  Street        New  York  City 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE- 


The  High  Cost  of  Giving 

A  Christmas  Story  of  a  Sagebrush  Celebration  for  Two 


ELEANOR  rocked  slowly  and  squeakily  in  the 
farmhouse  living-room — not  the  "white 
house  with  green  shutters  and  red  barn" 
farmhouse  of  the  Eastern  States,  but  a  two- 
room  shack  on  a  southern  Idaho  irrigation 
tract.  Suddenly,  with  a  sigh  that  pronounced  itself 
the  period  to  a  long  reverie,  she  rose  and  walked  to  a 
chest  at  one  end  of  the  room. 

She  lifted  the  cover,  and  as  she  did  so  a  letter 
slipped  to  the  floor,  released  from  an  accidental  hiding 
place.   It  was  sealed  and  addressed  but  not  stamped. 

"Now,  how  in  the  world — !"  exclaimed  Eleanor 
picking  up  the  letter,  and,  after  examining  it:  "My 
first  letter  to  Eva,  and  I  had  to  write  another." 

She  tore  open  the  letter  and  became  immediately 
engrossed  by  the  lines  from  her  own  pen,  written  six 
months  before  to  her  dearest  girl  friend  back  in  Chi- 
cago, her  own  former  home.  It  was  like  meeting  a 
ghost  of  herself  to  come  face  to  face  with  her  thoughts 
of  six  months  ago  set  down  in  black  and  white. 

"John  built  our  little  home  himself,"  she  read. 
"And  what  do  you  suppose  I  have  in  the  kitchen?  A 
sink!"  Just  where  it  ought  to  be,  I  suppose  you'll  "say, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  the  first  woman  on 
this  tract  to  have  a  sink. 

"Our  home  has  just  two  rooms.  The  combination 
living-room  and  bedroom  is  16  by  16,  and  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  is  9  by  16.  John  stained  the  living- 
room  woodwork  in  brown  mission,  to  match  the  furni- 
ture we  bought.  We  have  one  large  window  in  the 
front,  where  we  get  a  beautiful  view  of  the  mountains 
in  the  distance,  and  the  rest  of  the  windows  are  the 
small-cottage  style.  I  have  curtained  them  in  scrim. 
Our  rug  is  tan  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  burlap. 
Our  bed  pulls  up  to  the  wall  in  daytime  and  does 
service  as  a  mantel.  So  you  see,  Eva,  when  we  get 
our  pictures  hung  it  will  be  very  homelike." 

Eleanor  looked  around.  The  pictures  were  hung. 
It  was  homelike. 

"There  isn't  much  room  for  argument  in  my  little 
kitchen,"  she  continued  in  the  letter,  "but  there  are 
advantages  in  being  able  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  reach  everything  you  want." 

And  then  came  the  details  in  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen,  told  with  such  accuracy  that  Eva  might  have 
entered  in  the  night  and  have  put  her  hand  on  any 
pot  or  kettle. 

While  this  was  a  truthful  description  of  her  new 
home,  there  was  something  which  Eleanor  had  not 
told  about  her  arrival  in  the  little  town  of  Stanton, 
and  that  was  of  the  big  lump  that  had  come  into  her 
throat  when  the  train  began  to  slow  down  for  the 
station  and  her  eyes  could  see  nothing  but  miles  and 
miles  of  sagebrush  from  the  car  window.  Timidly 
she  had  touched  John's  coat-sleeve  and 
strained  back  the  tears  as  she  had 
asked : 

"Why,  John,  why — where  is  Stan- 
ton? Where  is  the  town,  John?" 

And  how  sweet  and  patient  and  jolly 
he  had  looked  when  he  had  bent  down 
to  say: 

"Cheer  up,  dearie.  There's  a  cow 
standing  in  front  of  it." 

And  then  they  had  both  laughed  and 
the  day  had  been  saved.  John  was  al- 
ways saving  the  day.  Eleanor  was  the 
only  woman  on  the  tract  who  had  a 
sink.  Christmas  was  but  ten  days 
away.  She  had  exactly  sixty-three 
cents  with  which  to  get  a  present  for 
John — her  John!  So  the  thoughts 
jangled  about  in  her  head. 

She  returned  to  the  letter. 

"I  really  haven't  had  time  to  get 
homesick  and  I  think  I'll  keep  so  busy 
that  I  never  shall  have  the  time.  .  .  . 
I  know  that  you  and  all  our  friends  are 
still  wondering  why  we  came  out  here. 
John  came  in  March  to  prepare  the 
way  when  you  thought  it  was  a  busi- 
ness trip.  For  months  there  had  been 
a  heavy  black  cloud  over  our  little 
apartment  by  the  lake.  It  seems  to  me 
like  a  nightmare  now — those  terrible 
days  when  John  had  to  stagger  home 
from  work  in  semi-blindness.  And 
then  came  the  verdict  of  the  special- 
ist— unless  John  could  break  entirely 
away  from  the  office,  abandon  his  law, 
and  live  out  of  doors  he  would  be  blind 
in  a  few  months." 

IN  SPITE  of  her  cheerful  resolve  not 
to  be  homesick,  and  in  spite  of  the 
work  which  had  kept  Eleanor's  fingers 
constantly  busy,  there  had  been  days 
when  her  heart  was  so  heavy  that  it 
seemed  by  virtue  of  its  very  prepon- 
derance to  drag  her  mind,  willy-nilly, 
back  to  the  little  home  they  had  left. 
And  never  had  this  feeling  seemed 
harder  to  conquer  than  in  these  days 
just  before  Christmas.  She  missed  the 
bustle  and  hum,  the  shopping  hordes, 
the  gayly  trimmed  store  windows  and 
red  Santas  on  the  street  corners,  the 
parcel-laden  delivery  wagons — all  of 
which  bespoke  for  weeks  beforehand, 
in  the  city,  of  preparations  for  the 
holiday  season. 

Out  here— well,  even  the  great  thrill 
of  empire-building  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  overcome  her  love  for  the  old 
order.  Chores  went  on,  chickens  were 
tended,  cows  milked,  horses  led  to  wa- 
ter, fences  patched.    Where  were  any 


By  ESTHER  HALL  DIXON 

hints  of  thrills  to  come?  Any  sweet  mystery -of  an- 
ticipated joys? 

Back  home  there  would  have  been  a  big  dinner  on 
Christmas  eve,  with  guests  and  gifts  and  good  things 
to  eat,  and  John  would  have  worn  his  dress  suit  and 
she  would  have  worn  her  wedding  dress,  which  was 
her  only  party  gown  and  bespoke  the  most  extrava- 
gant gayety.  Why  not  have  the  dinner  anyway?  It 
would  be  minus  the  guests  perhaps,  but  she  could 
cook  a  good  dinner  and  John  had  his  dress  suit  and 
she  her  wedding  gown. 

ONCE  more  she  lifted  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and  this 
time  she  took  from  it  a  soft,  shapeless  package 
that  rustled  strangely  amid  the  severity  of  Mission 
furniture.  She  loosened  a  few  pins,  and  the  tissue  pa- 
per wrappings  fell  away,  releasing  a  cloud  of  white 
satin  that  billowed  from  her  hand  to  the  floor  like  a 
foamy  meringue  and  lay  silently  glistening  with  a  soft 
dull  splendor  as  she  held  it  up  at  arm's  length,  her 
bosom  heaving  with  unexpected  emotion  at  the  sight. 

Her  wedding  gown!  As  she  gazed,  faces  rose  in 
tiers  before  her,  glad,  tender  faces  with  shining  eyes 
and  smiling  lips — her  friends  as  she  had  looked  upon 
them  when  she  had  turned  from  the  altar  by  John's 
side  a  year  ago.  She  remembered  how  her  slippered 
feet  had  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  rose-strewn 
aisle,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  again  floating  to  the 
majestic  tones  of  the  organ  recessional,  her  hand 
enveloped  in  the  curve  of  John's  proudly  extended 
arm.  A  queer  noise  brought  her  to  the  present  with 
a  start.   It  was  the  teakettle  boiling  over ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  teakettle  in  the  life  of  every- 
one. As  she  walked  to  the  stove  to  set  the  kettle  backher 
hands  were  unloosing  the  fastenings  of  her  gingham 
house  dress,  but  in  a  moment  a  new  thought  assailed 
her.  Suppose — suppose  she  had  changed  too  much! 

The  absurdity  of  the  thought  was  lost  upon  her, 
and  she  sprang  in  real  anxiety  to  the  narrow  mirror 
that  hung  over  her  sewing  machine,  and  stood  staring 
into  her  own  reflection  with  tense  interest. 

Except  for  the  lines  which  fatigue  had  deepened 
around  her  mouth,  there  was  nothing  especially  the 
matter  with  what  she  saw.  Her  hair  still  waved.  It 
was  nice  hair,  red-brown  with  gold  glints  in  it.  Her 
forehead  wasn't  intellectual.  It  was  too  low  for 
soaring  intellect,  but  it  was  broad  and  smooth.  No 
fault  was  to  be  found  with  the  brown  eyes,  and  the 
nose  was  unobjectionable  except  for  the  faint,  hardly 
visible  glints  of  a  few  freckles  which  last  summer's 
sun  had  whipped  into  being.  Reassured  that  she 
would  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  an  old  work-worn 
face  above  her  beloved  gown,  she  caught  up  the  wed- 
ding dress  and  with  a  few  deft  motions  slipped  it  over 


'Dearie,"  he 


whispered,  "  I'm  going  to  put  my  Christmas  present  away 
It's — it's  too  nice  to  use  right  away" 


her  head.  Then  she  became  absorbed  before  the  nar- 
row mirror  in  an  endeavor  to  get  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  herself  in  toto  by  presenting  a  rapid  succession 
of  longitudinal  strips. 

Suddenly  the  door  behind  her  burst  open.  She 
wheeled,  and  confronted  the  pop-eyed  countenance  of 
Mrs.  Valentine,  wife  of  the  chief  construction  engi- 
neer for  the  big  irrigation  project  of  which  John  and 
Eleanor  owned  eighty  acres.  Mrs.  Valentine's  love  of 
finery  was  attested  by  one  glance  at  her  purple  broad- 
clothed  person.  She  was  very  short  and  very  fat— one 
of  those  women  who  change  when  they  reach  thirty, 
become  good,  simple,  and  fat,  and  then  do  not  change 
any  more  at  all. 

"Oh!"  she  gasped  at  Eleanor. 

"Oh!"  Eleanor  returned  in  startled  echo. 

Then  she  recovered  enough  to  add  explainingly: 

"My  wedding  dress." 

"Lovely,  perfectly  lovely,  my  dear!"  gushed  Mrs. 
Valentine,  advancing  to  touch  appreciatively  with  a 
pudgy  forefinger  the  delicate  tracery  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  embroidered  in  pearls  upon  the  bodice,  the 
work  of  Eleanor's  own  fingers. 

"I  wonder —  No,  I  shouldn't  dare  ask  it,"  she  de- 
clared with  a  ponderous  sigh.  "Clothes  are  such  a 
problem  out  here.  You  wouldn't,  I  suppose — "  Once 
more  she  stopped. 

ELEANOR  stared  inquiringly.    What  favor  could' 
the  chief's  wife  possibly  wish  of  her?  Mrs.  Valen- 
tine was  like  a  roly-poly  kitten  whom  you  hated  to 
deny  things. 

"What  is  it?"  Eleanor  asked  encouragingly. 
"I  really  oughtn't  to  ask  it.  The  Inaugural  Ball  is 
to  be  -on  J anuary  fourth.  We  have  received  an  invi- 
tation, and  Jim  has  to  be  in  Boise  that  very  week.  It 
seems  too  good  a  chance  to  lose,  but  I  haven't  any- 
thing to  wear — not  anything!  You  wouldn't  sell — " 
she  fingered  the  bugled  sleeve  suggestively.  Eleanor 
drew  back  as  if  stung  by  the  touch. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,  Mrs.  Valentine.  It's  my  wedding 
dress.  I  made  it  every  stitch  myself  and  it's  the 
dearest  thing  I  own." 

Mrs.  Valentine  turned  away  with  a  pouty  look 
defeat. 

"Just  as  you  feel  about  it.  It's  a  dream,  and  t' 
style's  as  good  as  when  it  was  made.  Hand  ei 
broidery  is  always  good,  and  especially  in  pear: 
The  fullness  about  the  waist  could  easily  be  adjust 
to  fit  me.  If  you  should  change  your  mind,  I'll  gi 
you — fifty  dollars  for  it." 

After  Mrs.  Valentine's  visit,  Eleanor,  as  a  vent 
her  feelings,  plunged  into  a  frenzy  of  house-cleaninj 
With  an  armful  of  garments  to  be  shaken  she  wei 
out  to  the  clothesline  in  the  back  yai 
She  was  surprised  to  hear  voices,  am 
shielding  her  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
blanket  of  snow  under  the  bright  Idal 
sun,  she  saw  John  in  conversation  wi 
a  stranger  on  horseback.   As  she  flun^ 
the  clothes  over  the  line  their  conversa 
tion  came  clearly  to  her  ears  through 
the  still  frosty  air. 

"It's  first-class,"  affirmed  the  stran- 
ger. "Gen-u-wine  rawhide  cantle, 
hand-stitched,  brass  cap,  and  this 
here's  California  russet  leather." 

Most  of  this  was  unintelligible  to 
Eleanor,  but  not  the  answer  to  John's 
question : 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  it?" 
"Fifty  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 
Once  more  in  the  house  Eleani 
went  to  the  telephone.    Rural  servi 
in  this  new  country  was  slow. 

"Hello!"  she  called.  "Hello,  Ope: 
tor,  get  me  the  company's  camp,  plea; 
I  want  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Valentine." 

As  she  rose  from  the  telepho: 
Eleanor  looked  through  the  kitcb 
window  just  in  time  to  see  John  lead- 
ing Beppo  out  to  be  admired. 

John,  too,  had  a  prized  possession.  It 
was  a  thoroughbred  riding  horse,  the 
gift  of  a  wealthy  Kentucky  uncle,  'i 
had  been  presented  to  John  when 
came  West,  the  uncle's  idea  of  ran 
ing  being,  apparently,  to  mount 
blooded  steed  and  ride  over  vast  esta' 
each  day.  John  had  not  questioned 
necessity  for  the  beautiful  creatu 
but  had  accepted  him  enthusiastic 
/!      ;  because  his  natural  love  of  animals 

been  intensified  by  years  of  city  life. 

Beppo  was  never  put  to  the  heavy 
farm  implements,  never  hitched  at  all, 
in  fact.  John  could  not  ride  him  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  a  saddle.  Once 
he  had  tried  him  bareback,  but,  being 
an  inexperienced  mount,  he  had  not 
cared  to  repeat  the  trial.  Beppo,  there- 
fore, was  enjoyed  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  caresses  and  grooming  and 
display  to  visitors,  as  great  an  obj 
of  pride,  no  doubt,  as  Joseph's  ^©3* 
the*  Queen  of  Sheba's  jewels.  In 
long  meantimes  he  pastured  con 
edly  in  the  corral  or  champed  i: 
tiently  in  his  stall. 

Eleanor  did  not  know  it,  bi 
thoughts  of  Christmas  had  also  come 
to  John.  Driving  home  from  town  one 
evening  he  had  wondered  about  it.  She 
needed  a  sweater  cZai  and  a  pair  of 
heavy  mountain  boots,  he  thought,  and 
then  a  feeling  of  shame  swept  over 
him.    Eleanor  [continued  on  page  191 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


A  girl  comes  upon  her  true  kingdom,  but  with  her 
hand  on  the  gate  she  learns  she  dare  not  enter 


Runaway  Julietta 

She  Comes  to  a  Hard  Reckoning  and  Faces  It  Squarely 


By  ARTHUR  HENRY  GOODEN 
PART  VI 


THE  Thorpe  ranch  was  not  as  Julietta  remem- 
bered it.  The  old  frame  house  was  gone,  and 
in  its  place  was  a  sandstone  building  erected 
around  three  sides  of  a  patio,  nestling  in  a 
.  group  of  tall  eucalypti  that  were  ever  green. 
And  now,  coming  upon  it,  lanced  through  the  trees  by 
the  soft  moonlight,  Julietta  exclaimed  in  surprise : 

"You  said  you'd  built  a  new  house,  but  why  on 
earth  didn't  you  tell  me  more?" 
"You  like  it?"  he  queried,  smiling. 
"Like  it?    It's  a  dream  place!    Wherever  did  you 
get  the  idea?" 

"From  a  ranch  I  saw  in  Mexico." 
Julietta  turned  upon  him  amazedly. 
"You — in  Mexico?" 

"Why  not?"  He  laughed.  "Can't  a  ranchman  see 
a  little  of  the  world?   But  here's  Tom." 

A  Chinaman  opened  to  them,  and  Clay  led  the 
somewhat  dazed  girl  up  the  steps  and  into  the  house. 
The  Celestial  informed  Clay  that  his  aunt  had  gone  to 
bed,  so,  ordering  some  lemonade  and  seed  cake 
brought  to  them,  the  young  rancher  led  Julietta  to 
what  he  called  his  "office." 

It  was  an  office  in  reality,  she  saw  with  fresh  sur- 
prise^— a  severe  room,  lined  with  books,  many  of  these 
being  law  books.    In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a 
large  flat-topped  desk  with  a  type- 
writer beside  it. 

"You're  not — not  a  lawyer?"  she 
asked.    "Why  didn't  you  tell  me — " 

"No,  I'm  not;  but  I'm  to  be  exam- 
ined next  month  for  the  bar.  Here, 
sit  down!"  He  placed  her  in  a  chair 
near  the  desk  and,  sitting  down  by 
the  typewriter,  slipped  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per into  the  machine  and  set  to  work. 

Julietta  watched  in  idle,  strange 
contentment.  She  liked  this  place — 
Clay's  home.  Home!  As  though 
through  a  window  of  colored  glass 
she  mistily  perceived  things  new  to 
her,  things  that  had  never  appealed 
previously  to  what  was  deepest  with- 
in her. 

The  harsh,  elbowing  world  of  busi- 
ness— that  was  not  woman's  kingdom 
of  the  spirit.  In  the  newer  realm,  or 
newer  as  Julietta  saw  it,  there  was  a 
deeper  "business,"  a  higher  and  more 
ennobling  field  of  action.  She  thought 
vaguely,  shyly,  of  children,  and 
thrilled  even  as  she  dismissed  the 
thought.  The  woman,  she  reflected, 
was  the  home-maker;  the  true  sphere 
of  a  woman  was  strictly  business, 
which  was  not  saying  at  all  that 
women  could  not  strike  pay  dirt  in 
the  field  of  man's  business — 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts!" 

Julietta  glanced  up  to  find  Clay's 
merry  dark  eyes  peering  at  her  above 
the  machine. 

"Oh,  just  thinking!    Why  are  you 
studying  law,  Clay?" 

"Oh,  just  to  know  the  law!"  he  I^iX  EXTJg 
mimicked  her  tone. 

"Well,  why?" 

"I'm  a  bit  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment." 

She  nodded  gravely. 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  say  'polities'. 
I'd  hate  to  have  you  a  politician." 

"Then — you  care  about  what  I  do 
or  am?" 

His  eyes  were  suddenly  widened, 
tensed  upon  her,  but  she  was  on 
guard. 

"Of  course.    Why  not?" 

The  clicking  recommenced.  Juli- 
etta surveyed  the  littered  desk.    She  noted  the  great 
inkwell  formed  of  a  steer's  horn  mounted  in  silver, 
the  polished  Mexican  dagger,  the  documents,  a  file 
of  blank  deeds — 

FOR  a  moment  her  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  file  of 
deeds,  slowly  dilating  as  the  idea  seized  upon  her 
with  growing  force.  As  the  typewriter  fell  silent  she 
turned  impatiently,  that  idea  now  excluding  all  else. 

"How's  this?"  Clay  ran  out  the  paper,  and  began 
to  read  while  Julietta  forced  her  attention  to  the 
words.  She  suggested  a  change  here,  another  there; 
frowningly  he  found  her  suggestions  good,  and  com- 
plied. As  finished,  that  petition,  if  ever  signed  by 
Andrew  Burt,  would  give  everyone  in  the  valley 
exactly  what  they  wanted. 

"Chances  are  he  won't  sign  it,"  laughed  Clay,  put- 
ting in  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  and  falling  to  work  on 
the  job  of  copying  the  corrected  petition.  "But  at 
least  it  will  make  clear  what  everyone  wants,  and 
who  wants  it." 

Julietta  leaned  forward  and  took  up  one  of  the 
blank  deeds.  When  at  length  he  had  completed  his 
task  she  passed  the  form  to  him. 

"I  wish  you'd  make  me  out  a  deed,"  she  said  quietly. 
His  brows  lifted  in  surprise. 

"Think  I  can't  do  it?  Well,  don't  gamble  on  my 
ignorance,  young  lady."  He  cleared  his  throat  with 
assumed  importance.  "What  are  the  metes  and 
bounds?" 


"The  which?"  - 

"The  metes  and  bounds — the  description  of  the 
property." 
"Oh!" 

Enlightened,  Julietta  took  from  her  blouse  a  folded 
sheet  of  paper." 

"Here's  the  description  as  I  copied  it  from  the 
records — the  Wurrell  ranch,  my  ranch." 

His  eyes  met  hers  with  sudden  gravity. 

"You're  going  to  sue  Wurrell — make  him  disgorge, 
then?" 

"No  and  yes,"  returned  Julietta  thoughtfully.  "I 
don't  want  the  place  myself.  But  it's  my  ranch — 
mine.  Well,  I'm  going  to  deed  it  to  Maggie  Wurrell — 
and  Maggie's  baby." 

CLAY'S  mouth  tightened  for  a  moment.    He  was 
still  thinking  of  the  Wurrells. 
"You'd  better  make  them  give  up  some  of  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  for  the  baby  also,"  he  said.  "They'll 
try  to  fight,  and  you'll  have  to  smash  'em." 

"No!"  She  held  up  a  protesting  hand.  "Jim  Wur- 
rell is  good  at  bottom, — he'd  be  a  lot  different  if  it 
weren't  for  Aunty.  She's  good  too,  but  she's  crusted 
her  spirit  with  selfishness,  hardness,  jealousy,  and 
petty  spite,  and  she's  poisoned  herself  with  spiteful 


Aunty  out  from  beneath — well,  I  think  it  will  make 
things  a  lot  different.    So  make  out  the  deed,  Clay." 

He  turned  silently  to  the  typewriter  and  obeyed. 

With  a  soft  patter  of  feet  the  Chinaman  entered 
the  room,  bearing  refreshments  which  he  placed  on 
the  desk.  While  Clay  worked  on  the  deed  by  slow 
degrees  they  ate  and  drank ;  then,  the  deed  made  out, 
he  handed  it  to  her.  She  surveyed  it  with  a  satisfied 
air. 

"I'll  have  it  recorded  to-morrow,"  she  said  with 
cool  finality. 

They  drove  home  slowly,  and  for  the  most  part 
silently.  At  the  darkened  Wurrell  ranch  he  helped 
her  out  to  the  veranda  step. 

"Good  night,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand.  "And 
thank  you  so  much" — vainly  she  tried  to  adopt  the 
old  business  tone — "for  taking  me  into  partnership 
on  this  water-right  affair." 

His  hand  tightened  upon  hers.  She  was  never  very 
sure  how  it  happened,  for  neither  of  them  said  a 
word  more,  but  somehow  his  face  had  come  to  hers, 
and — 

She  stood  inside  the  door,  alone,  breathless,  trem- 
bling, her  lips  afire.    She  touched  them  curiously — 
Had  she  kissed  him,  then?   She  reached  out  a  steady- 
ing hand  to  the  table,  thankful  for  the  darkness  that 
cloaked  her  in  friendly  secrecy. 


AT 


His  hand  tightened  up- 
on hers.   She  was  never 
very  sure  how  it  happened,  for 
neither  of  them  said  a  word  more 


intolerance.  She  just  got  started  wrong,  and  it's 
grown  and  grown  until  the  real  woman  is  all  cov- 
ered up." 

She  leaned  forward  earnestly  and  unburdened  her 
soul. 

"I've  been  thinking  a  lot  about  it  since  coming 
back.  If  a  woman  like  Aunty  Wurrell  gets  her 
thoughts  started  wrong,  they  just  run  down-hill  with 
her  all  the  time.  If  I  can  force  her  hack  into  her  real 
self,  if  we  can  break  the  crust  and  bring  the  real 


The  Way  It  Began 

LIZZIE  DARE  ran  away,  bade  good-by  to  Clay 
J  Thorpe,  her  one  friend,  changed  her  name  to 
Julietta,  boarded  a  train,  and  there  was  adopted  by 
Paul  Morrow,  a  great-hearted  drummer.  He  edu- 
cated her,  she  entered  upon  a  business  career,  then 
Morrow  was  ruined  by  the  leather  trust,  and  Julietta 
taught  school.  She  accidentally  discovered  an  oil 
well,  and  at  Morrow's  wish  leaves  business  for  the 
life  of  a  society  girl.  Suddenly  homesick,  she  re- 
turned to  the  ranch  home  she  had  run  away  from. 
There  she  finds  that  her  uncle  Wurrell  and  Andy 
Burt,  a  banker,  had  cheated  her  of  her  heritage 
when  she  was  an  orphan  baby.  Burt  has  control  of 
the  water  rights  in  the  community,  and  is  starving 
out  the  ranchers  by  refusing  water  for  irrigation. 


T  THE  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning  Mrs.  Wurrell  eyed  her 
niece  furtively.   At  last  speech  broke 
through  her  suspicious  bulwarks. 

"Andy  Burt  didn't  like  your  run- 
nin'  off  with  young  Thorpe  last  night, 
Lizzie,  after  he  took  the  trouble  to 
drive  out  from  town  to  see  you." 
"I'm  sorry,"  murmured  the  girl. 
"He  talked  a  lot  after  you  went 
off.  From  what  he  said,  I  guess  Andy 
is  kinder  took  with  you.    He  ain't  so 
young,  but  he  ain't  so  old  neither;  a 
girl  could  do  a  sight  worse." 
J ulietta  studied  her  coffee  cup. 
"Did  he  commission  you  to  speak 
on  his  behalf,  Aunty?" 

"Well,  Andy  did  talk  kinder  free," 
admitted  the  other.  "He's  just  like  a 
boy  about  not  bein'  able  to  keep  his 
feelin's  to  himself.  He  says  he's  al- 
ways been  one  of  them  as  laughs 
when  folks  talk  about  love  at  first 
sight;  but  he  won't  never  laugh  at  it 
no  more,  because  you're  the  girl  he's 
been  waitin'  for  all  these  years." 

"Oh!"  said  Julietta  pensively, 
"Perhaps  he's  more  interested  in  a 
certain  note  than  he  is  in  me." 

Mrs.  WurrelPs  fork  clattered 
noisily  to  her  plate. 

"Land  sakes,  child !    What  are  you 
"  drivin'  at?" 

So  terrified,  helpless,  and  suddenly 
aged  did  the  older  woman  seem  that 
Julietta  repented. 

"Nothing,"  she  said  kindly.  "I  say 
silly  things  at  times,  Aunty." 

"I  feel  all  shook  up,"  muttered  Mrs.  I 
Wurrell.    "I  feel—"    She  broke  off, 
staring  at  the  door  as  Jim  Wurrel" 
came  rushing  in. 

"Andy  Burt's  big  haystack  was  set 
afire  last  night!"  he  cried  excitedly. 
"A  clean  thousand  ton  gone  up  : 
smoke!" 

"Set  afire ! "  echoed  Julietta.  "Hoi? 
do  vou  know  it  was  set  afire?" 

"Why,  'count  o'  this."  Wurrel 
opened  his  hand,  disclosing  a  dirt 
paper.   "Found  it  pinned  on  the  bar 
door  this  mornin',  and  Stebbins'  milk  driver  told  me 
there  was  one  just  like  it  fastened  up  on  Andy  Burt's 
bank  in  town." 

Upon  the  paper  was  scrawled  "Let  the  wicked  be 
ware,  lest  they  burn!"  in  pencil.  Mrs.  Wurrell  ut 
tered  a  startled  cry. 

"It's  that  Jake  Robbins!    He's  always  sayin'  ther 
scripture  things.    If  Andy  Burt  don't  throw  him 
jail  for  it  he  ain't  got  the  spine  of  a  jellyfish.  Her 
be  burnin'  us  out  next." 

"Now,  Aunty,  don't  worry  about  anyone  setting 
fire  to  this  place,"  demurred  Julietta,  and  turned  to 
her  uncle.  "May  I  have  the  horse  and  buggy  this 
morning,  Uncle  Jim?  I  want  to  get  to  town  right 
away." 

The  Wurrells  exchanged  looks,  then  Jim  moved  to 
the  door  half  sullenly  to  hitch  up.  No  automobile 
was  on  this  ranch,  almost  out  of  the  whole  valley. 

Except  for  her  promise  to  Maggie  nothing  could 
have  haled  Julietta  to  town  on  this  morning,  with1 
the  memory  of  that  kiss  hot  on  her  lips.  She  shrank 
from  the  possible  meeting  with  Clay  Thorpe. 

What  kind  of  madness,  she  wondered  as  the  horse 
jogged  along  the  dusty  road,  had  seized  upon  her  last 
nis?ht?  What  kind  of  madness  had  impelled  her,  not 
only  to  allow,  but  to  return  that  kiss?  She  sat  stiffly 
in  the  jolting  buggy,  staring  straight  between  the 
ears  of  the  horse,  her  face  changing  from  white  to  red. 

Was  it  madness  after  all,  or  was  it  something  else? 
She  thought  of  Pa-1  Morrow,  [continued  on  page  19] 
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vas  the  same  Eleanor,  whether  city 
dweller  or  rancher's  wife.  And  he  loved 
her,  not  because  she  worked  hard  and 
was  helpful,  but  because  she  had  nice 
hair,  red-brown  with  gold  glints  in  it, 
and  a  forehead  that  wasn't  intellectual, 
perhaps,  but  was  broad  and  smooth; 
because  no  fault  could  be  found  with  her 
brown  eyes  and  her  nose  ,.had  a  few 
glints  of  freckles  on  it;  because  she  had 
an  adorable  mouth  that,  for  all  it  had  a 
tired  droop  in  the  last  few  months,  still 
seemed  made  only  for  smiles  and  kisses. 

Hotly  he  rebuked  the  thoughts  that 
had  linked  her  Christmas  with  a  sweat- 
er coat  and  mountain  boots.  He  remem- 
bered a  day  when  they  had  stood  in 
front  of  a  jeweler's  window.  Every 
shade  and  glitter  known  to  iridescence 
was  caught  and  lay  gold-imprisoned  in 
the  purple  bed  of  that  Window;  a  for- 
tune in  green  fire,  another  in  red  flame, 
another  in  costly  white  light,  beside  the 
beautiful  gleam  of  turquoise,  topaz,  sap- 
phire, and  jade. 

"What  will  you  have?"  he  had  laugh- 
ingly inquired  of  her. 

"Oh,  that!"  she  had  glowed  back  over 
her  black  muff  at  him.  "It  would  look 
so  sweet  with  my  wedding  gown." 

"That"  had  been  a  tiny  string  of 
pearls  in  one  corner,  and  he  had  hap- 
pened to  read  the  tag  attached.  It  had 
made  him  turn  away  then.  He  remem- 
bered it  wistfully  now. 

He  reached  home,  unhitched  with 
numb  fingers  and  heavy  heart,  fed  and 
bedded  his  horses,  and  turned  to  leave 
the  stable  when  a  soft  sound,  half -snort 
and  half-whinny — a  horse's  plea  for 
recognition — arrested  him.  He  turned 
back,  entered  Beppo's  stall,  and  took  the 
satiny  nose  in  his  hand. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bable  in  the 
little  ranch-house  kitchen  was  set  with 
the  best  silver  and  linen  for  a  formal 
dinner — for  two.  Aunt  Julia's  silver 
candlesticks  shed  a  soft  pink-shaded 
light.  A  silver  fern  dish  reflected  in  a 
flat  mirror  stood  in  lieu  of  flowers  for 
the  centerpiece,  and  wedding-present 
china  and  glassware  completed  the  ap- 
pointments. 

ELEANOR  in  a  summer  dress  of  fig- 
ured lawn  announced  the  meal,  and 
from  the  living-room  strode  John  in  full 
evening  dress,  a  majestic,  perfect  John 
as  he  had  looked  back  home. 
He  stopped  in  the  doorway. 
"Why  didn't  you  wear — " 
"Sh!"    cautioned    Eleanor.  "Don't 
spoil  things  by  asking  any  questions  to- 
night.  Shall  we  have  our  gifts  first?" 

She  led  him  to  the  center  of  the  liv- 
ing-room and  touched  his  eyes  lightly 
with  her  finger  tips  to  close  them.  He 
heard  a  pulling  and  straining  that  ended 
with  a  final  bump  and  a  huge  bundle 
lodged  at  his  feet. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  begged,  and, 
stepping  to  the  table,  he  drew  from  the 
drawer  a  tiny  jewel  case  which  he  pre- 
sented to  her. 

"Now!"  he  announced,  and  both  -be- 
came busy  with  wrappings. 

As  John  rose  from  his  stooping  pos- 
ture their  eyes  met  in  a  peculiar  look. 
It  was  not  anger,  nor  surprise,  nor  dis- 
approval, nor  horror.  They  simply 
stared. 

Then,  with  a  laugh  that  held  in  it  a 
sob  and  a  myriad  of  unreadable  things, 
•Eleanor  went  straight  to  her  husband, 
warm  lips  and  arms  and  starry  eyes. 

"Dearie,"  he  whispered,  "I'm  going 
to  put  my  Christmas  present  away  for  a 
while.  It's — it's  too  nice  to  use  right 
away." 

i      "Oh,  John,  don't  you  like  it?"  she 
asked  with  a  catch  in  her  voice. 

"It  isn't  that,  little  wife,"  he  con- 
fessed, giving  her  a  mighty  squeeze.  "I 
may  as  well  be  honest.  You  see  I — well, 
I  can't  use  that  handsome  saddle  be- 
cause I  sold  Beppo  to  get  this,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  jewel  case. 

"John!  Did  you?  Why,  how  funny! 
I  can't  wear  my  pearls  either  because  I 
sold  my  wedding  dress  to  get— this," 
and  she  tapped  the  saddle. 

At   the    same    moment    they  both 
straightened  to  a  listening  attitude. 
"What  was  that?"  John  asked. 
"It  sounded  like  a  sleigh,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Listen!" 

"Uncle  Steve!"  they  both  cried  in 
unison  a  few  moments  later  to  the  muf- 
fled figure  stamping  himself  free  of 
snow  on  their  little  back  porch. 
"Merry  Christmas!"  came  from  under 


"I  was  talking  to  him  about  that  only 
a  few  moments  ago  when  I  found  him 
leaning  over  your  gate  as  I  drove  up. 
By  Gad,  sir,  the  old  boy  knew  me." 

"I'll  go  right  out  and  put  him  up 
while  Eleanor  makes  you  comfortable," 
said  John." 

"Here,  not  so  fast!" 

Uncle  Steve  stepped  to  the  back  door 
and  dragged  from  the  porch  a  big  bun- 
dle which  he  set  before  John.  From  his 
coat  pocket  he  produced  a  smaller  pack- 
age for  Eleanor. 

"Open  'em  right  away  and  tell  me  if 
I'm  a  good  prophet,"  he  said  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  rustle  of  wrapping  paper  drowned 
all  remarks. 

Eleanor  pushed  an  ivory  button  in  a 
little  plush  case  and  held  up — a  string 
of  pearls! 

At  John's  feet  lay  a  shining  new  sad- 
dle. 

"For  Beppo,"  chuckled  Uncle  Steve; 
"that  is,"  he  added  severely,  "if  you 
promise  to  treat  him  better.  So  you 
didn't  know  he  was  lost,  eh?  Well, 
where  in  tarnation  did  you  think  he 
was?" 

"Yes,  I — I — knew  he  was  gone,"  John 
made  answer.  "You  see,  Uncle  Steve,  I 
sold — I  mean,  I  loaned  him  to  a  ditch 
rider  at  the  irrigation  camp.  He  must 
have  broken  away." 

Eleanor  could  hold  in  no  longer. 

"But  it's  all  so  wonderful!  What 
brought  you  away  out  here,  Uncle 
Steve?" 

Uncle  Steve  emitted  a  thunderous 
guffaw. 

"That's  a  good  one.    I've  owned  the 


was  a  touch  of  color  under  the  bronze  of 
his  face,  but  his  eyes  were  steady,  un- 
afraid, unapologizing.  Because  they 
were  grave  and  unsmiling  also,  Julietta 
could  meet  them  frankly. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  Clay,  his 
voice  pregnant  with  meaning.  "The 
Wurrells  told  me  you'd  just  gone."  His 
words  quickened.  "I  had  to  see  you — 
you  know  why — after  last  night.  I — I 
want  to  tell  you — " 

"No!"  Julietta  wondered  at  the  calm 
which  was  upon  her.  "I'd  rather  not 
discuss  it." 

"But  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  dis- 
cuss it,"  he  persisted  quietly.  "I  love 
you,  Dare,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  me." 
He  leaned  forward,  his  hand  closing 
upon  hers.  "I  love  you,  and  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  last  night." 

"We're  a  pair  of  sillies!"  she  broke  in, 
withdrawing  her  hand;  but  her  face 
was  white.  "Clay,  you  don't  know  me 
at  all." 

"I've  always  known  you,  Dare,"  he 
answered  steadily.  "We've  always 
known  each  other.  I'm  not  silly,  nor  are 
you.  I  saw  in  your  eyes  last  night  what 
you  must  have  seen  in  mine  ;  between  us 
is  no  talk  of  superficial  things,  no  silly 
talk  of  time  and  days  and  pennies. 
We've  waited  for  each  other  always.  Do 
you  remember  what  I  told  you  that  day 
long  ago — the  day  you  ran  away?" 

"I  can't  marry  you,"  she  forced  the 
words  desperately,  yet  with  finality  in 
her  tone,  and  caught  up  the  reins.  "I 
can't  explain — now.  I  must  be  on  my 
way  to  town,  Clay.  I  promised  Maggie, 
as  I  told  you,  that  I'd  see  her  this  morn- 
ing.   I'll  explain — later." 


"No,  I  can't,"  she  returned  curtly. 
"What  do  you  want?" 

"Well,  well — hurry  never  got  nobody 
anything,"  and  Burt  laughed  noisily. 
"Still,  there's  no  _  tellin'.  Now,  Miss 
Dare,  I  got  somethin'  particular  to  say." 

"So  have  I,  Mr.  Burt."  She  turned  on 
him  with  a  steely,  scathing  note  in  her 
voice  that  stung  him  like  a  whip.  "I'd 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  that  five- 
thousand-dollar  note.  It's  a  long  time 
past  due." 

His  face  went  livid. 

"What— what  d'ye  mean?" 

"The  note  for  five  thousand  which  you 
gave  my  father,  Larry  Dare.  There's 
twenty  years'  interest,  and  more,  due  on 
it.  Quite  a  fat  little  sum,  Mr.  Burt! 
I'm  going  to  be  married  shortly,  and  I 
want  a  settlement  of  these  little  matters 
at  once." 

Burt's  jaw  tightened. 

"There's  no  such  note  in  existence," 
he  declared. 

"Very  well."  Julietta  turned  away. 
"You  may  discuss  the  matter  with  my 
attorneys.    Good  day." 

[CONCLUDED  IN  NEXT  ISSUE] 
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A  Christmas  Dolly 

By  PAULINE  F.  CAMP  # 

THERE  are  four  of  us  girls  in  the  family; 
Kitty  and  Maud  and  Mother  and  me! 
And  Mother  the  merriest  one  of  all, 
When  we  hung  our  stockings  along  the  wall. 
Three  of  us  crept  down  before  'twas  light, 
To  see  what  Santa  had  left  that  night; 
And  each  of  us  found  a  lovely  doll ; 
Maud's  was  French,  with  a  parasol, 
And  a  Paris  gown  and  a  picture  hat. 
Kitty's  was  Dutch,  and  round  and  fat; 
Mine  was  a  Jap  with  beady  eyes, 
Its  kimono  gaudy  with  butterflies. 
But  Mother's — oh,  Mother's  was  best  of  all! 
It  was  soft  and  squirmy  and  red  and  small : 
Not  French,  nor  Russian,  nor  from  Japan, 
But  just  a  little  American! 
One  of  its  fists  was  doubled  up, 
The  other  looked  like  a  rose-leaf  cup. 
Each  tiny  toe  was  a  round  pink  pearl, 
And  the  fuzz  on  its  head  we  think  will  curl. 
If  you  know  a  child  whom  a  doll  would  please, 
I'd  be  glad  to  give  her  my  Japanese. 
For  I  don't  seem  to  care  for  Hop  Lee  Sing, 
Since  Santa  brought  us  this  darling  thing ! 
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160  acres  alongside  of  you  here  for  the 
last  four  years.  In  fact,  I  sent  the 
agent  to  John  in  the  first  place  for  the 
very  purpose  of  getting  you  out  here. 
I'm  sort  of  particular  about  my  neigh- 
bors, you  see.  Where  you  going?"  he 
broke  off  to  inquire  as  Eleanor  suddenly 
turned  away. 

At  the  kitchen  door  she  turned. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Valentine  that 
I  shall  be  glad  to  loan  her  my  wedding 
gown,"  she  said  happily. 
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Runaway  Julietta 
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and  was  miserable.  With  a  pang  she 
realized  how  simple,  honest,  kindly  Paul 
Morrow  must  love  her  with  all  his  big, 
generous  heart. 

The  horse  slowed  to  a  walk,  and 
stopped  under  the  big  cottonwood,  but 
Julietta  sat  rigidly  unmindful,  the  reins 
dangling  from  her  cold  hands.  Her 
thoughts  had  hurdled  the  backward 
stretch  of  years  to  that  first  meeting 
with  Paul  Morrow,  to  that  Pullman 
where  she  had  sat  with  her  tired  little 
head  resting  upon  a  rough  coat-sleeve. 
She  traveled  up  the  flight  of  years — her 
debt  to  Paul  Morrow  was  great  indeed, 
>   and  his  happiness  lay  in  her  keeping. 

A  woodpecker  tattooed  upon  a  fence 
pos*.  S  "ear-by.  As  if  in  echo  to  that  tat- 
too came  tn'J  drum  of  hoofbeats  on  the 
dust  Juliett,  ^  stirred,  heard  the  creak 
of  stirrup  lea  thers,  the  jingle  of  a  bit 
and  spur  the  i  rnua  0*  hoofs  ceased,  and 
a  voice  wakened  fter  back  to  the  present. 
"Dare!"  ,  ,  , 

He  was  standi*  I8  he*ldf  J*®  b"j*gy' 
one  foot  resting  oi  I  a  wheel  hub-  There 


She  urged  on  the  horse,  using  the 
whip  in  her  grim  eagerness  to  put  her 
resolution  beyond  recall.  She  had  a  last 
glimpse  of  him  standing  by  his  horse 
under  the  cottonwood,  a  stricken, 
amazed,  perplexed  figure. 

Reaching  La  Vina,  she  drove  straight 
on  to  the  railroad  station  and  sought  the. 
telegrapher's  window; 

Three  minutes  later  she  handed  a  yel- 
low form  to  the  operator.  He  read  it, 
looked  at  her  blankly,  read  it  a  second 
time,  and  then  repressed  a  grin  as  he 
repeated  it  aloud  and  checked  off  the 
words : 

Paul  Morrow, 

Big  Ram  Oil  Company,  Los  Angeles: 
Arrive  home   Thursday.     Am   going  to 
marry  you  immediately.  Julietta. 

Julietta  drove  on  past  the  ware- 
house and  hitched  her  horse  not  far 
from  the  cabin  of  Maggie  Wurrell.  She 
stood  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought. 

Since  that  day  when  Parkis  the  Odi- 
ous had  cast  insinuations  before  her, 
Julietta  had  known  that  some  time  there 
must  be  an  auditing  and  settling  of  ac- 
counts with  Paul  Morrow.  And  now — 
the  time  had  come,  and  payment  was  not 
shirked.  Julietta  felt  a  little  proud  of 
herself,  even  through  the  hurt  that 
ached  somewhere  inside  her. 

"Miss  Dare!"  She  heard  a  voice  call- 
ing, and  saw  Burt  hastening  toward 
her  from  the  warehouse,  hat  in  hand. 
"Miss  Dare !  It's  a  hot  day.  Guess  you 
didn't  see  me,  eh?  By  George,  if  you 
didn't  go  right  past  me!" 

"Did  I?"   She  studied  him,  unsmiling. 

"Yep!  Say,  I  wanted  to  see  you 
mighty  bad.  Can  you  step  over  to  the 
bank  a  minute?" 


A  Co-operative  Home 

By  Pearl  Chenoweth 

WHEN  school  is  in  session  it  is  a 
g-ood  plan  to  divide  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  housework  among  the  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  that  the  morning's 
work  will  be  finished  before  schooltime, 
leaving  the  mother's  day  free  for  other 
duties.  By  early  rising  and  careful 
planning  this  can  be  done  in  homes 
where  there  are  several  children  and 
where  too  often  they  hurry  through' 
breakfast  just  in  time  to  get  off  to 
school,  leaving  the  mother  all  the  work 
to  do. 

It  is  good  training  for  a  child  to  have 
some  light  tasks  to  be  performed  at  a 
regular  time.  It  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  increases  his  self- 
respect.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  duties 
of  each  child  and  try  to  give  each  one 
the  share  that  he  likes  and  can  do  well. 
Then,  the  task  once  assigned,  it  should 
be  that  child's  business,  even  if  at  times 
it  seems  unpleasant  and  inconvenient. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  faithful  do- 
ing of  a  monotonous  task  is  valuable  dis- 
cipline. No  sensible  woman  wants  her 
children  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ig- 
norance of  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Yet,  because  she  wants  them  to  have 
plenty  of  playtime  or  because  she  does 
not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach 
them  how  to  do  things,  she  overworks 
herself  while  the  children  drift  into 
habits  of  indolence. 

A  child  old  enough  to  go  to  school  is 
not  too  young  to  assume  a  small  portion 
of  the  housework.  Boys  who  do  house- 
work, usually  grow  up  with  orderly 
habits.  Certain  things  must  be  done 
every  day,  and  it  is  a  distinct  benefit  to 
the  mind  to  have  this  regular  occupa- 
tion ;  it  establishes  orderly  thinking  and 
gives  executive  ability.  A  boy  might 
greatly  dislike  to  wash  dishes,  yet  he 
could  be  taught  to  do  it  so  cheerfully 
that  a  victory  would  be  won  which 
would  help  him  in  many  hard  situations 
later  in  life. 

The  desirable  trait  of  unselfishness  is 
more  easily  acquired  by  the  child  who 
shares  the  housework.  He  sees  that  he 
makes  Mother's  work  easier,  adds  to 
Father's  comfort,  and  makes  home 
pleasanter  for  all  in  it. 

Many  heavy  responsibilities  will  come 
to  our  children  when  they  grow  older, 
and  if  they  have  the  discipline  of  regu- 
lar household  duties  now,  it  will  help 
prepare  the  character  for  bearing  them. 
The  work  must  be  regulated  by  the  de- 
mands of  school  hours  and  by  the  ages 
and  strength  of  the  children.  Create  a 
system  for  the  individual  home  that  will 
not  only  leave  playtime  for  the  children 
but  rest  and  recreation  time  for  the 
mother. 


New  Puzzles 


Concealed  Geography- 
Each  of  the  following  sentences  con- 
tains the  name  of  a  New  England  town : 

1.  I  cOuld  see  astonishment  in  his  face 
when  we  asked  for  more  butter.  (Mass.) 

2.  The  big  swimming  raft  on  the  river 
was  where  the  boys  spent  their  time. 
(Mass.)  ' 

3.  "Aye!    Aye!"  replied  the  captain, 
in  true  sailor  fashion.  (Mass.) 

4.  To  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment was  one  of  her  conspicuous  traits. 
(Mass.)  ,  . 

5.  At  holiday  times  they  gathered 
round  log  fires  and  told  thrilling  tales 
of  sea  life.    (Mass.)  .    _y  > 

6.  He  called  himself  Count  A.  Von 
Bibber,  but  his  true  name  was  Emil 
Schmalz.    (Mass.)  i 

7.  You  first  owe  me  an  apology,  after\ 
which  we  will  discuss  the  other  matter. 
(Vt.) 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


The  Pump  is  Frozen 
But  His  Feet  are  Warm 

Weather  that  is  cold  enough 
to  freeze  a  pump  is  not  going  to 
be  very  gentle  with  your  feet  and 
legs.  Young  and  old  need  warm, 
dry  footwear  on  days  like  this. 

When  you  buy  rubber  footwear 
you  want  comfort  and  long  wear. 
You  get  both  in  "  Ball  -  Band  * 
Rubber  Footwear. 

A  Few  Plain  Reasons 
For  Buying  "Ball-Band"  Are: 

Greatest  number  of  days  wear  at 
lowest  cost  per  day's  v/ear. 

Vacuum  cured,  means  that  rubber 
and  fabric  are  compressed  into 
one.  solid  piece. 

Comfort,  because  it  is  made  over 
a  natural  last  and  fits  your  feet 

Easy  to  get  Sold  by  55,000  dealers 
located  practically  everywhere. 

It  has  been  found  satisfactory  by 
nine  and  one-half  million  people. 

The  "Ball -Band"  reputation  for 
Quality  is  known  wherever  foot- 
wear is  worn. 

If  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  many  different 
kinds  of  footwear  we  make,  write 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  "More 
Days  Wear/' 

The  "Ball-Band"  Trade-Mark 
is  a  bright  red  ball.  It's  your 
guarantee  of  Quality  and  Wear. 


MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

305  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  " 
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